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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON 
DEFENCE EXPENDITURES 


Chairman: Mr. G. E. Halpenny 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. Roger Parizeau 


and Messrs. 


Baldwin, Hellyer, Smith (Calgary South), 
Carter, Lambert, Webster, 

Chambers, MacEwan, Winch. 

Fairfield, Pratt, 

Forgie, Roberge, 


Antoine Chassé, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
FrmpAyY, March 18, 1960. 


Resolved,—That a special committee be appointed to examine all expen- 
diture of public moneys for national defence and all commitments for expen- 
- diture for national defence since April lst, 1958, as reported in Public Ac- 
counts, and to report from time to time their observations and opinions thereon, 
- and in particular what, if any, economies consistent with the execution of 
-_ the policy decided by the government may be effected therein, with power 
to send for persons, papers and records and to examine witnesses; and that 
in accordance with Standing Order 67, the committee shall consist of not 
more than fifteen (15) members to be designated by the House at a later 
date. 


Monpbay, May 2, 1960. 


Ordered,—That the Special Committee on Defence Expenditures, ap- 
pointed on March 18, 1960, be composed of Messrs. Baldwin, Carter, Chambers, 
_ Fairfield, Forgie, Halpenny, Hellyer, Lambert, MacEwan, Parizeau, Pratt, 
- Roberge, Smith (Calgary South), Webster, and Winch. 


_ Ordered,—That Items numbered 217 to 237 inclusive, as listed in the 
Main Estimates of 1960-61, relating to the Department of National Defence, 
_ be withdrawn from the Committee of Supply and referred to the Special 
- Committee on Defence Expenditures, saving always the powers of the Com- 
- mittee of Supply in relation to the voting of public moneys. 


d Ordered,—That Items numbered 66 to 74 inclusive, as listed in the Main 

Estimates of 1960-61, relating to the Department of Defence Production, be 
: withdrawn from the Committee of Supply and referred to the Special Com- 
_ mittee on Defence Expenditures, saving always the powers of the Committee 
3 of Supply in relation to the voting of public moneys. 


‘ 
ah 
: TUESDAY, May 3, 1960. 


a Ordered,—That the Special Committee on Defence Expenditures be au- 
_ thorized to sit while the House is sitting; and that it be authorized to print 
p= such papers and evidence as may be ordered by the Committee, and that 
ding Order 66 be suspended in relation thereto. 


Attest. 


L.-J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


TUESDAY, May 3, 1960. 
The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures has the honour to 
present its 
FIRST REPORT 
Your Committee recommends: 
1. That it be authorized to sit while the House is sitting. 


2. That it be authorized to print such papers and evidence as may be 
ordered by the Committee, and that Standing Order 66 be suspended in rela- 
tion thereto. 


Respectfully submitted, 


G. E. HALPENNY, 
Chairman. 


Note: The said report was concurred in on the same day. 


a 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


& The Senate, Room 356-S. 
va TUESDAY, May 3, 1960. 
(1) 


The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. 


‘as Members present: Messrs. Baldwin, Chambers, Fairfield, Forgie, Hal- 
penny, Hellyer, Lambert, MacEwan, Parizeau, Roberge, Smith (Calgary 
South), Winch—12. 


The Clerk of the Committee attended the election of a Chairman. 


Mr. Smith (Calgary South) moved, seconded by Mr. Fairfield, that Mr. 
_ Halpenny be elected Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Chambers, seconded by Mr. Lambert, nominations closed. 


Ei And the question having been put on the proposed motion of Mr. Smith 
_ (Calgary South), it was unanimously agreed to. 


Mr. Halpenny took the chair. 


The Chairman invited nominations for the appointment of a Vice- 
' Chairman. 


Mr. Lambert moved, seconded by Mr. MacEwan, that Mr. Parizeau be 
elected Vice-Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Smith (Calgary South), seconded by Mr. Fairfield, nom- 
_ inations closed. 


cs, 


Sp ee 


And the question having been put on the proposed motion of Mr. Lambert, 
Pat was unanimously agreed to. 


On motion of Mr. Fairfield, seconded by Mr. Smith (Calgary South), 


_ Resolved,—That the Committee seek authorization to sit while the House 
is sitting. 
On motion of Mr. Winch, seconded by Mr. Hellyer, 


i Resolved,—That the Committee seek authorization to print such papers 
and evidence as may be ordered by the Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Winch, seconded by Mr. Fairfield, 


Resolved,—That the Chairman and four other Members of the Committee, 
to be designated by the Chairman, act as a Subcommittee on Agenda and 
WS Procedure. 


Future pv nRs: were discussed. After many suggestions, it was agreed 


Bice. 
3 _ At 9.45 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
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8 SPECIAL COMMITTEE | 


House of Commons, ~ th f 
Room 238-S, 


WEDNESDAY, May 11, 1960. 
(2) 


The Committee met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Hal- 
penny, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Baldwin, Carter, Chambers, Fairfield, Forgie, 
Halpenny, Hellyer, Lambert, Parizeau, Roberge, Smith (Calgary South), 
Winch—12. 


In attendance: Honourable George R. Pearkes, Minister of National De- 
fence; Mr. F. R. Miller, Deputy Minister; Mr. E. Armstrong, Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Finance); and Mr. D. B. Dwyer, Superintendent, Parliamentary ; 
Returns. 


At the commencement of the proceedings the Chairman read the following 
report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure: { 
The Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure, to which the Chairman ~ 

designated Messrs. Hellyer, Fairfield, Smith (Calgary South), and 
Winch act with him, met on Tuesday, May 3rd, at 4.30 o’clock p.m. 

All members of the said Subcommittee attended. 

After discussion, the following decisions were agreed to and are 
recommended for adoption by the Committee: 

1. That the Committee meet every Wednesday and Friday at 

9.30 o’clock a.m. 


2. That the Committee proceed first with a review of expenditures 
of 1958-59 as reported in the Public Accounts and follow-up 
with a study of the 1960-61 Estimates. 

3. That the witnesses to be called at the start be restricted to 
the Minister and the Department officials. 


4. That pursuant to authority granted by Order of Reference 
of Tuesday, May 3rd, 1960, the Committee print, from day 
to day, 750 copies in English and 250 copies in French of its 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence and such papers as the 
Committee may order. 


j 
é 


Respectfully submitted, - 


G. E. HALPENNY, 
Chairman. 


Mr. Winch moved, seconded by Mr. Hellyer, 


That the order of business proposed in paragraph 2 of the said Report 


be reversed, that is, Estimates 1960-61 be considered first and that expenditures 
1958-59 follow. 


And the question having been put on the proposed motion of Mr. Winch ~ 
it was, on a recorded vote, resolved in the negative on the following division: 
Yeas,—Carter, Forgie, Hellyer, Winch—4;. Nays,—Baldwin, Chambers, Fair- 
field, Lambert, Parizeau, Smith (Calgary South) ,—6. Re 

Mr. Smith (Calgary South), moved, seconded by Mr. Lambert, ay 
ae That an addition be made to the third paragraph of the said Report as — 
ollows: 


That the Subcommittee will receive, consider and report on any sug- ’ 
gestions by Members of the Committee as to other witnesses to be called. 
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And the question having been put on the proposed motion of Mr. Smith 
(Calgary South), it was, on a show of hands, resolved in the affirmative. 

On motion of Mr. Winch, seconded by Mr. Lambert, the said Report, 
as amended, was adopted. 

The Chairman introduced the Minister of National Defence, Honourable 
George R. Pearkes. The Minister submitted for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee a financial summary showing actual expenditures of National Defence 
for the fiscal years 1955-56, 1956-57, 1957-58 and comparison between estimate 
and actual Expenditure 1958-59 with a breakdown of these for Navy, Army 
and Air Force, Defence Research Board, Inspection Service and Mutual Aid 
and others. 

It was agreed that the said financial summary be printed as appendix 
to today’s record of Proceeding and Evidence. (See Appendix “A’’). 

Mr. Pearkes made brief comments on the financial summary and he 
and Mr. Miller were questioned thereon. 

At 11.00 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 9.30 
o’clock a.m. Friday, May 13, 1960. 


Antoine Chassé, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, May 11, 1960. 
9.30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 


At this time I would like to read a report of the steering subcommittee 
meeting. 


REPORT OF STEERING SUBCOMMITTEE 


The Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure, to which the Chair- 
-man designated Messrs. Hellyer, Fairfield, Smith (Calgary South), and 
Winch to act with him, met on Tuesday, May 3, at 4.30 o’clock p.m. 

All members of the said Subcommittee attended. 

After discussion, the following decisions were agreed to and are 

recommended for adoption by the Committee: 

1. That the Committee meet every Wednesday and Friday at 
9.30 o’clock a.m. 

2. That the Committee proceed first with a review of expenditures 
of 1958-59 as reported in the Public Accounts and follow up 
with a study of the 1960-61 Estimates. 

3. That the witnesses to be called at the start be restricted to 
the Minister and the Department officials. 

4. That pursuant to authority granted by Order of Reference of 
Tuesday, May 3, 1960, the Committee print, from day to day, 
750 copies in English and 250 copies in French of its Minutes 
of Proceedings and Evidence and such papers as the Committee 
may order. 


Respectfully submitted, 


G. E. HALPENNY, 
Chairman. 


Mr. HELLYER: What was the third recommendation? 
The CHAIRMAN: That the witnesses to be called at the start be restricted 
to the minister and the department officials. 
May I have a motion to adopt the minutes? 
Mr. HELLYER: Before you do that, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
this. 
e First of all, it was our understanding that you were going to call another 
steering committee in the interim. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 

Mr. HELLYER: And this was not done. 

In addition, I have no recollection of that third proposal; and I want 
to object to the first one before the meeting gets under way, in order to 
_ have it decided by the committee as a whole. 

By I feel— 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Are you referring to the first one? 
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The CHAIRMAN: That the committee meet every Wednesday and Friday 


at 9.30 a.m. 

Mr. HELLYER: It would be the second. 

The CHAIRMAN: That the committee proceed first with a review of ex- 
penditures of 1958-59, as reported in the public accounts, and follow up 
with a study of the 1960-61 estimates. 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes. As a dissenter, I feel I should state my position, and 
that of our party. 

The CHAIRMAN: By all means. 

Mr. HELLYER: Our position is this. This committee was first agreed to 
by the Prime Minister on January _20, and almost four months have gone 
by since. The committee itself was set up on March 17. On the basis of the 
proposal that we only meet twice weekly, the maximum number of addi- 
tional meetings that we can anticipate after today is fourteen, before the 


end of June. You, sir, and others, have speculated the house may rise at the 


end of June, in which case we would have to suspend or postpone our 
work. 
The CHAIRMAN: That was a personal opinion of mine. 


Mr. HELLYER: In view of this, it seems to me we should reverse the order, 
and consider, first, the estimates for the 1960-61 period, and call such wit- 
nesses as we like following that. Then, if there is any time left at the end, 
we should then consider the estimates for the 1958-59 period. This would 
seem to me to be putting the business of this committee in the proper order, 
and the proper perspective because, although the estimates for the 1958-59 
period will be interesting to study, they are not of the urgent importance 
that the proposed estimates for the current year are. ae 

We feel that this committee has a duty to examine the objectives of the 


government of Canada in defence matters, and that we should hear what 


they are immediately. It is our opinion that we should spend much time dis- 
cussing these, until we have exhausted the subject matter contained in those 
discussions. Then, at that time, we should consider the public accounts com- 
mittee. If, in the meantime, it becomes obvious there will not be sufficient 


time for this committee to consider the public accounts aspect, then we should 


propose that the public accounts aspect of this committee could be better 
dealt with in the public accounts committee itself. 

I would suggest that we consider the estimates for the 1960-61 period 
at the outset, and that we ask the minister to make a statement of the govern- 


ment objectives in defence matters at the next meeting of this committee, if A 


he is not prepared to do so today. Then, following that, I suggest we have 
briefings by such of the minister’s staff as he would wish to have brief us 


on various aspects of our defence organization. At his discretion, we might 


be given some in camera briefing on intelligence, and following that we should 
call witnesses. We have some witnesses in mind—those we discussed in the 
steering committee meeting. A number of names have been suggested, but 
there are four or five that I would like to have called. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could take 
this one point at a time. 


Mr. HELLYER: I would be agreeable to that. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. Mr. Hellyer, your views of today 


were exactly those expressed at the steering committee, and there is no change © 


in those. 


We considered Mr. Hellyer’s suggestions at the steering committee meet- oH 


ing. There is only one point I would like to draw to Mr. Hellyer’s attention, 
and it is this. 


Although I felt that two steering committee meetings would | 
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be necessary, you will recall that at the finish of the last, I felt we had pretty - 
well covered all we could until such time as we had held one or two meetings. 
Then, we could call a steering committee at any time. We even could call 
one this afternoon, if we found it necessary. 

Mr. HELLYER: It was our understanding that you were to call two. 

The CHAIRMAN: I did say that, at the beginning. 


Mr. WiNcH: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to cause any confusion, but 
my feeling, or my knowledge, is very similar to that of Mr. Hellyer. 

We did have that one meeting, in which there were a number of dis- 
cussions held. As you put it, perhaps a decision was made but, at the same 
time, I am certain, that on thinking back, you will remember that before we 
adjourned that sitting I stated that, as far as I was concerned, I would like 
to have the week-end to think all these matters over. | 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 


Mr. WincH: And, in that way, we could come up, perhaps, with more 

definite proposals and, if necessary, reconsiderations. You will remember that 

- I said that and, because that was my understanding, I phoned your office 

on Monday morning to see just when the second meeting was going to be 
held. Unfortunately, you had not returned at that time. 


~ The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 


Mr. WINcH: I do want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I did anticipate a second 
steering committee meeting but, perhaps, we could get down to greater con- 
sideration of the matters which you have already mentioned. 

One reason I am sorry that it was not held is because I had come to 
somewhat of a similar conclusion as that which Mr. Hellyer now has pointed 
out—that, perhaps, in our preliminary discussions, we were wrong in saying 
that we should start on the public accounts first, because I feel we should 
start on the estimates. 
7 I still go along with the idea that the opening period should be taken 
up with a statement by the minister and departmental heads, and after that 
an opportunity given for calling witnesses other than those in the department. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Smith, you were at the steering committee meeting; 
have you any comments? 

Mr. LAMBERT: Do I understand that the witnesses, to which you are 
referring, would be heard in public meetings? 

Mr. WIncH: All these different witnesses? 

Mr. LAMBERT: Yes. 


Mr. WincH: Most certainly. I have nothing to hide, and I hope the depart- 
ment has not. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, I want to get the inference of Mr. Winch’s 
remarks, that the department would be hiding something. 

Are you referring to these non-departmental witnesses uncovering 


matters? 
Mr. WINcH: I beg your pardon? 
ce / Mr. LAMBERT: Is it your suggestion that these witnesses would be uncover- 


- ing matters? 

Mr. WincH: It is my submission—if that needs clarification—that this 
committee was appointed to make certain studies and do a certain job, as a 
responsible committee. I do not think it is going to be done if you only hear 
one side of a proposition. Undoubtedly, there are others in this country, in 
‘possession of knowledge, who would like to have something to say. We cer- 
tainly would like to hear them—and certainly not hide their evidence. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Smith, have you something to say? 
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Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one 
oint. és 
: In so far as witnesses to be called are concerned, I do not believe there 
was any firm decision made on that. 

Mr. WINCH: No. G 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): That is certainly correct. 

The CHAIRMAN: In so far as witnesses to be called at the start, the sug- — 
gestion was made that we restrict it to the minister and his departmental of- i 
ficials. Then, it will be wide open for our second steering committee to proceed. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): In so far as the procedure is concerned, Mr. 
Chairman, I thought there was some unanimity of opinion on this. Certainly, 

I thought there was from Mr. Hellyer—and that the estimates having been 
referred to us, we would take them in the order given to us. 

Speaking for myself—and I have no objection to the sequence, except this? 
is the basis on which they were referred to us by the house—I believed this : ; 
was generally the idea of the steering committee. See 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you a comment, Mr. Chambers? or ae 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Mr. Chairman, I just would like to say that obviously 
1958-59 comes before 1960-61—and if you want to have a proper examination — 
of what you might call the development of defence over this period which we 
have under review, we would do better to take the public accounts part of 
it first. I do not believe it should take very long to dispose of them, and then 
we could get on to what really flows from the first part of our work. ay 

The other point, on which I wish to speak, is that Mr. Hellyer has ‘said 8 
something about fourteen meetings. I think that members of the House of 
Commons and, possibly, the public, expect that this committee will get through 
the work that has been given to it. I do not want to make any comment in 
connection with the forecast of the end of the session but, if it is going to end 
at the end of June, perhaps this committee could meet more often than twice 
a week in order to get through its work. However, I do not think we should ~ 
start out at the beginning with the idea that we are not going to complete 
the work the house has given to us. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is no thought whatsoever of that. 

I am betting that the house will have a recess this summer. However, I 
have been wrong before and I will be wrong many times again. 

If the work of this committee is not finished, and if we do have a recess, 
we certainly will reconvene in the fall, when we come back. 

This committee is going to continue its studies until we are all agreed that 
we have completed our comparison of the estimates and the expenditures of 
the 1958-59 period, and a complete study of the 1960-61 estimates. 1 

Mr. Fairfield, you were at the meeting; have you any comments to make? 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that Mr. Hellyer had — 
the same reservations during the steering committee meeting as he has today. 
Certainly to me, he seemed to agree that this is the proper order in which ~ 
this should be delcon = atid I do not think there is any doubt about that. a 

Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, if we go over these expenditures in this com- =i 
mittee, will they be gone over again in the public accounts committee? 

The CHAIRMAN: Which expenditures? ae 

Mr. CarTER: The defence expenditures. el 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, we have gone over the estimates for 1958- 59, and . 
a Ni are going to go over the expenditures, and compare those with the i 
estimates. | 


In regard to 1960-61, we are going over merely the estimates. We cannot | . 
go over the expenditures. . 
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s _ Mr. Carter: If we go over these expenditures, to which you have just 
 referred— 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
, _ Mr. Carter: I would just like to say, Mr. Chairman, that there is a public 
_ accounts committee for that purpose. 
Will the public accounts committee go over these expenditures again? 
The CHAIRMAN: I would not have the slightest idea. 


* - Mr. Wincu: They have not been referred to public accounts; they have 
- been referred here. 
/ Mr. Carter: In other words, we are doing the work that another com- 
mittee should do. 
iP Mr. WIncH: I think it is absolutely safe to say that they would not be 
- referred to public accounts. If we do not deal with them, they will not be 
dealt with at all. So, I say, let us keep them right where we have them. 
The CHAIRMAN: May I read to you the order of reference: 
That a special committee be appointed to examine all expenditure 

of public moneys for national defence and all commitments for ex- 
ae penditure for national defence since April 1, 1958, as reported in 
public accounts— 


And so on. 


' 

} Mr. HEeLLYER: If I may, I must return to this point. I think that the 
important work of this committee is a complete, full and frank discussion 
- of defence matters in all aspects. I think this is what the people of the country 
- expect us to do and what we as representatives of the people of the country 
have a responsibility to do. ; 


* The CHAIRMAN: And that is what we will do. 


a Mr. HELLYER: It is some time since this matter was brought up and the 
committee is only now beginning to get under way. If we postpone until 
later the important work which we have to do, I think the people of this 
- country will not understand the interminable delay in getting down to the 
serious business at hand. I, for one, will not take the responsibility for deal- 
ing with matters which are interesting but are relatively inconsequential. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you not think the expenditures for 1958-59 are 
important? 

Mr. HELLYER: They are important enough to be dealt with after we finish 
the urgent business to be dealt with by this committee. 


: The CHAIRMAN: That is your opinion. 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes. After the end of June, even if the house is sitting, 
the interest of the people of the country then will wane and if the weather 
is hot it will be difficult for us to do all the things we have to do. We should 
start at the outset to discuss the estimates for 1960-61, leaving for later the 
_ other order of reference. 
There are a number of persons I would like to have heard by this com- 
mittee. We think Dr. Solandt— 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute. We are going off on a tangent. As is stated 
in the third paragraph in the report the witnesses to be called at the start 

would be restricted to the minister and the departmental officials. That is all 
_ we have said here. In the steering committee we agreed it would be a problem 
_ to know where to end if we started calling others. We had one suggestion at 
_ the meeting which I want to discuss further at the next steering committee 
_ meeting which might be held this afternoon if necessary. However, I do not 
_ wish to bring that up now. 
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Your main point is that you feel we should go along with ae 1960-61 


estimates before the expenditures for 1958-59. 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes, there is the relevant question as to whether or not — 
a number of witnesses should be heard in addition to the departmental | 


officials. 

The CHAIRMAN: There might be. 

Mr. HreLuyeR: This gives some indication of the number of ae 
necessary before we would have covered the examination. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Are we limiting ourselves to meetings? When I say we 
will meet every Wednesday and Friday that does not mean we will not meet 
on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

Mr. HELLYER: But you said it would be impracticable to work in more 
meetings. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes; but we might have to continue in the afternoon on 
some days. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): There is the suggestion I made at the 


steering committee meeting that the committee members submit to you, for 


the consideration of the steering committee, the names of the witnesses whom — 


we would like to hear so that consideration may be given to them in relation 
one to the other and then the steering committee report back to the general 
meeting. Do you agree with that, Mr. Hellyer? 

Mr. HELLYER: I did agree with it; but it was my understanding we would 
do that in advance of this meeting so that we could consider the matter. 


The CHAIRMAN: We still can have that suggestion. I really wanted to 
figure out that one. Also, Mr. Winch, at the steering committee I think you 
suggested that perhaps we could limit it to ten persons outside the depart- 
ment. That was one suggestion which was thrown in. 

I would ask that we withhold very much more discussion on this point 
until we have another steering committee meeting. 


Mr. WiIncH: That is the point I was coming to. I am afraid we are Sekt 


over a wide range of things and there is a danger that we will get mired 
down. 

In order to take it point by point and keep it on what I think is a proper 
basis, I would like to move that in our procedure we commence with the 
estimates which are before us. 


Mr. HELLYER: 1960-61. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you moving in effect that the steering committee 


report, which we have, be accepted? 
Mr. WincH: No. This is the opposite. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are moving that the estimates for 1960-61 be dealt 


with before the public accounts. Have we a seconder? 

Mr. HELLYER: I second the motion. 

Mr. Carter: The matter of the expenditures is water under the bridge. 
We cannot save the country any money by going over them. We may decide 


whether or not they have been spent wisely or whether they could have been 
spent to a better advantage. 


The CHAIRMAN: You feel that the public accounts are not worth while. 
Mr. Carter: I am not saying that. 
Mr. WINCH: They are second in priority. 


Mr. CaRTER: You made the statement just now that you had the idea that 
we would recess at the end of June and come back for a fall session. 


The CHAIRMAN: That was my own personal opinion. 
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‘Mr. Lampert: That is a red herring. 


Mr. Carter: It is not; it is a possibility. Whether it is or is not a possibility 


we are now concerned about the lack of progress we have made with the 


business of the house up to date. Defence estimates account for the biggest 
item in our whole government expenditures. If we defer this and take the 
expenditures first, then we are deferring the estimates to a much later date, 
which would be retarding the work of the house. If there is a summer recess 
and we do not get to the estimates, then the estimates will be deferred 
until we come back in the fall. In the interests of speeding up the work of 
the house, it would seem we should deal first with the estimates. 

At the moment we cannot do any good for the country by going over 
the expenditures. That is water under the bridge. We can cry over spilt milk 


if we want, but that is all we could do about it. Here, however, is something 


that is urgent and necessary. It would seem to me the right priority is to deal 
with first things first. 

Mr. Batpwin: I do not think we are here to provide an interesting topic 
for discussion but to deal with the estimates, and I think it is a necessary 


prerequisite to know something about the expenditures. I am opposed to the 


motion. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Baldwin has expressed my opinion. 


I recall that Mr. Hellyer at the steering committee meeting was interested in 


‘whether or not we would be able to call witnesses in relation to the CF-105. 


We seemed to have concurrence in the steering committee on that point. 
Mr. HELLYER: I think we should have a recorded vote on this. 
The CHAIRMAN: All right. The motion, moved by Mr. Winch and seconded 


by Mr. Hellyer, is that the order of business proposed in paragraph 2 of 


the report of the steering committee be reversed; that is that the estimates for 


; 1960-61 come first and the expenditures for 1958-59 come second. 


All in favour of the motion? 
The CLerk: Four. 
The CHAIRMAN: Contrary? 
Mr. Carter: A recorded vote was asked for. 
The CHAIRMAN: The clerk will call the names, starting with Mr. Baldwin. 
The CLERK: Mr. Baldwin. 
Mr. BALDWIN: Nay. 
The CLERK: Mr. Carter. 

_ Mr. Carter: Yes. 
The CLERK: Mr. Chambers. 
Mr. CHAMBERS: Nay. 
The CLerK: Mr. Fairfield. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD: Nay. 
The CLERK: Mr. Forgie. 
Mr. ForGigE: Yes. 
The CLERK: Mr. Hellyer. 

~ Mr. HELLYER:~ Yes. 
The CLERK: Mr. Lambert. 
Mr. LAMBERT: No. 
The CLERK: Mr. MacEwan. 
The CHAIRMAN: Absent. 
The CLERK: Mr. Parizeau. 
Mr. PARIZEAU: Nay. 


The CLERK: Mr. Pratt. 
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The CHaIRMAN: Absent. 

The CLERK: Mr. Roberge. 

The CHAIRMAN: Absent. 

The CLERK: Mr. Smith (Calgary South). 

Mr. SmiTH (Calgary South): No. 

The CLERK: Mr. Webster. 

The CHAIRMAN: Absent. 

The CLERK: Mr. Winch. 

Mr. WINCH: Yes. 

The CLERK: Ayes 4; nays 6. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, gentlemen. I declare the motion lost. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I move that we accept the steering com- 
mittee’s report, with perhaps a clarification of paragraph 3 which makes_ 
reference to the minister and his officials. The members of the committee 
could submit to you and the steering committee any suggested names which 
they would recommend might be called and those names could be considered 
by the steering committee. 

At the time of the steering committee meeting there was no firm decision 
as to which witnesses would be called. Because of the implication that we are 
only going to call the minister and some officials I would like an opportunity — 
to be provided for the committee members to submit any suggested names to 
the steering committee. : 

Mr. WincH: I second that. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I am not suggesting that it need even be 
an amendment, provided it is an understanding by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would your suggestion be covered if instead of No. 3 
“that the witnesses to be called at the start be restricted to the minister 
and the departmental officials” we .put in “that the question relating to 
the calling of witnesses be considered as it arises’’. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Why do we not leave that as it is now? 

Mr. LAMBERT: No. I will go along with Mr. Smith’s suggestion. I de 
not think it would be satisfactory to deal with it on a ad hoc basis. I think 
we should set out clearly that the committee members have the right to submit 
to the steering committee their suggestions in this respect, and then we can. 
decide what we will do when the suggestions are put forward. 

The CHAIRMAN: What we could do is put in a new paragraph 4 and change 
present paragraph 4 to 5. We could put in a new paragraph to the effect 
that the steering committee would suggest a list of names of individuals whom 
each member of the committee would like called. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): My reason for having the steering committee 
make the final decision—of course it is only the committee which can make 
the final decision—the steering committee can make a screening job which 
would avoid duplication and they could do a job in making the final recom- 
mendation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would it be satisfactory if we put in a new paragraph 
which says that each committee member may submit a list of the names of 
witnesses he would like to have called, and that these will be considered by > 
the steering committee. Is that agreed, gentlemen? 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Agreed. 3 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreeable? . ; 

Mr. WincuH: I would like to move that the report as amended be adopted. — 

The CHAIRMAN: Do we have a seconder? 

Mr. LAMBERT: I second the motion. Ss 
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- The CHarrMaAN: It has been moved by Mr. Winch and seconded by Mr. 
Lambert. All in favour? Contrary, if any? Agreed. 

Now, gentlemen, we have with us this morning our Minister of National 
Defence. 

Mr. CartTeR: Before we start and the minister introduces the subject, is 
it possible that the steering committee or this committee might give some 
thought to apportioning the time to this particular phase of the investigation 

so that we will be sure to have sufficient time to go over the defence estimates 
without having to hurry up at the end of the session? 


The CHAIRMAN: At the first meeting of the steering committee it was 
felt that we could get through the 1958-59 comparison of expenditures to 
estimates in three or four meetings at the outside if we really pushed this 
through, realizing that we have this other work to do afterwards. 

We cannot just close off and state that at the end of four meetings we 
are not going to do any more; but if every person cooperates on this, I cannot 
see any reason in the world why we cannot get through with this, because 
we have them outlined so clearly in front of us. ¥ 

Therefore with full cooperation I feel sure we can get through our 
task. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): If not, the answer is to meet every day. 


Mr. HELLYER: Could we agree to take two meetings on the expenditures 
and then suspend them and consider the estimates for the year 1960-61, and 
- return to the expenditures again. 


; Mr. CHAMBERS: If we could get started on those expenditures, I think 
that after one or two meetings we might consider it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I suggest that we complete one job at a time. Now may 
I introduce our Minister of National Defence, Mr. Pearkes who has with him 
- his deputy minister and other officials of his department. 


Mr. Pearkes wrote me on May 6, when he said: 


As requested, I am attaching a number of sheets showing the ex- 
penditures of the Department of National Defence for the year 1958-59. 


He stated that these would be put in your mail boxes. Did every member 
_ receive them? Oh, you did not receive one, Mr. Carter. Do we have an extra 
- copy? Is there anyone else who did not receive these? We are just one short— 
3 just Mr. Carter. 
: Now, I would imagine that Mr. Pearkes would wish to start with a state- 
7 ment, and before he does so, perhaps we could distribute the notes on the 
1958-59 expenditures in relation to the estimates as a measuring stick, and this 
should enable us to follow Mr. Pearkes without any trouble. We could even 
follow him without it, but this might help. Okay then. Mr. Pearkes, if you 
_ please. 
; Mr. G. R. PEARKES (Minister of National Defence): The chairman has 
a issued to you a statement which I propose to read. I shall make a few observa- 
- tions as I go along, so I may be able to answer any questions. It is a general 
- comparison of the expenditures as related to the estimates of 1958-59. 
May I say at the outset that it is my intention—and I can assure you it 
will be the policy of the department—to give you all the information we 
; possibly can about these expenditures. We have nothing whatever to hide, 
and we shall explain to you any points on which you require additional 
~ information. 
; You will recall that in 1958-59 the general defence expenditures were under 
one vote. That was referred to as defence services, and those of you who were 
on the estimates committee of that year will recall the recommendation in that, 
the vote be divided up so that there were at least two votes for each of these 
services. 
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We will have to deal with the vote as it appeared; but in the papers, the <i 
tables which have been issued to you, you will find that we work by the — 
separate services, and therefore we can deal with each service separately. 

The first page is merely a general summary of all the expenditures in the | 
department. The following pages deal first with the navy, the army, the air 
force, and then with the defence research board and with administration. 

I think you will find this a convenient way of dealing with these matters 
of expenditure. The only comment I wish to make is that if you look at the © 
second of the following pages you will see in brackets behind the definition 
of the cost categories, a number. That is merely the number of the primary 
concerned. 

Now, let us turn to the memorandum which has been distributed, and I 
think I had better read it. Pail t 

The tables placed before the committee summarize in, what I hope, is a ~ 
convenient form the estimates and expenditures for 1958-59, and include, for 
comparative purposes, expenditures during the preceding three years. i 

We were not asked to examine these, but I thought that if we gave you. 
a year or two before, it would give you a comparison. Times change, and we 
must always recall the atmosphere of the years which we are considering. — | 

The first table is a composite table listing the total expenditures for the — 
department as a whole. These expenditures are broken down at the top of the — 
table by the main components of the department and, in the blocks below 
this, by major categories of expenditure. fae $A 

You will see in the left hand column navy, army, air force, and so forth. 
These are the main components of the department; navy, army, air force, 
defence research and development, administration, inspection services, mutual 
aid, and direct’ charges for infrastructure; and then the small vote dealing 
with pensions, and so on. re 

Below that you get the analysis of cash distribution, and we deal with - 
these major categories: personnel costs, operation and maintenance, construc- — 
tion, procurement of equipment and development, and then contributions to 
infrastructure and NATO. ge 

The other columns give the actual expenditures in 1955-56, 1956-57, and 
1957-58; and then the year we are dealing with, the expenditures of 1958-5 
as compared with the estimates. at 

Let us take the first one, the navy; the total navy estimates of that year 
were $281,615,000; the actual expenditures were $272,960,000. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: If the minister would excuse me, I think it would be 
wise if we had these complete tables published as an appendix. Is tha 
agreeable? eae 


Agreed. pin 
- (See Appendix A) a 
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I do not think we need a motion to that effect if it is agreeable to every- 
body. I am sorry, please proceed. j pee RES 


Mr. PEARKES: There is no objection on my part to that. ” 4 
A more detailed analysis of these categories of expenditures is set out 4 

for each of the components, navy, army, air force, and so on, in the remaining 4 
eae Thus all the expenditures of the department are covered in these — 
ables. d 
° : , a 

I might say that the officials present have what we call an information a 


book, dealing with each of these items; and to any question which you wish 4 
to ask concerning any of these items we will be able to give you the information, “y 


and if it is not there, we will be able to get if for you at the next meeting. 
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Just to explain the second heading, that is the mutual aid special account; 
the departmental expenditures in 1958-59 total $1,424,740,758.73, against the 
estimate of $1,687,212,593, resulting in an underexpenditure of $262,471,833.27. 

It was decided, subsequently to tabling the 1958-59 defence expenditures, 
to apply in total the balance of what was known as the mutual aid special 
account to expenditures for that year. The estimates as tabled provided for the 
application of $49,871,000 from this account, to the 1958-59 expenditures. 

The decision to liquidate this account in 1958-59 resulted in the applica- 
tion of the total funds in the account of $211,739,027.96 to the expenditures of 
1958-59. 

This special account was established by the Defence Appropriation Act 
of 1950. Under the terms of this act when equipment which had been originally 
procured for the Canadian forces was subsequently transferred as mutual aid, 
and thereby given to other NATO countries, the value of that equipment. was 
charged to the mutual aid appropriation, and an equal credit established in 
this special account to be available for procurement of equipment for the 
Canadian forces. 

Commencing in the fiscal year 1956-57 no further credits were permitted 
to this account. The value of the mutual aid transfers, referred to above, was 

_ simply credited against the current year’s expenditures. The account was 
- finally liquidated in its entirety in 1958-59. 
Dealing with personnel costs, military personnel costs exceeded the estimates 
by approximately $17,270,000. These personnel costs deal not only with 
matters of pay, but also with matters of rationing, clothing and so forth. 
And the principal reason for this over expenditure was the transfer of a large 
quantity of cloth which had been previously purchased and which had been 
obtained or procured by the Department of Defence Production as a charge 
to the defence production revolving fund. 
This cloth was transferred to the Department of National Defence which 
involved an expenditure of $15,069,182. As a result of this transfer the cloth 
has now been moved into national defence warehouses, relieving the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production of the necessity of renting space for that purpose. 
As a result of incorporating it into an existing defence warehousing operation, 
it has been possible to reduce the staff required to look after it from 18 to 9. 
It will be noted also that pay and allowances for the R.C.A.F. exceeded 
the estimate by some $5 million. This is a due in part to the strength of the 
R.C.A.F. being some 300 to 400 higher. Recruiting was good in this year. They 
came closer to their ceiling, while still being kept within their over-all ceiling. 
This increase was greater than had been anticipated, and also the number 
of men remaining in the service was greater than expected. So, the attrition 

rate was lower. An underestimation of the numbers qualified for allowances 
_ payable to married men, and the number of men becoming married, seems 
_ to be a trend, which is increasing. It started increasing about that time. These, 
as well as certain other elements of higher pay, account for the balance: 


“Operations and maintenance” is next. 


{ Expenditures under these headings were lower than those estimated by 
- between two and three per cent of the total estimate of approximately $604 
million. There were no major changes in this area having an important in- 
fluence on the final result. Civil salaries constitute a large element of these 
costs, and total expenditures charged to civil salaries in the year amounted 
- to $175,912,517 against an estimate of $176,395,694. That is, civil salaries con- 
_ tinued to increase from the previous fiscal years, but the continuing establish- 
ment has been reduced steadily since 1956-57. 

g You will notice from the figures set out that in 1956-57, the continuing 
permanent establishment of civilians in the department was 54,371; in 1957-58, 
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it was 53,969; 1958-59, 52,023—and that trend has continued until, at the — 


present time, there are 49,417. 
As the number of vacant positions was comparatively high during the 


early part of this period, the civil strength was not reduced in proportion to 


the reductions in establishments. We were reducing the establishments to 
keep in line with the work which had to be done, and the number of people 
we found necessary to do that work. However, in the last year, there has been 
a considerable decrease in strength, as well. 

In 1956-1957 there were 49,795 actual personnel serving; in 1957-58, that 


had dropped to 48,345; in 1958-59, it was 48,956; and in 1999, it had dropped to Hy 


45,911. 

“Construction” is the next major item. Expenditures on construction were 
some $24 million less than estimated, of which approximately $20 million was 
in the’R.C.A.F. and $4 million in the R.C.N. In both of these cases this un- 
der-expenditure was largely due to an inability of the engineering staffs to get 
detailed plans and specifications brought forward quickly enough to get con- 
tractual action taken and expenditures made on the projects to the amount 
estimated in the fiscal year. We certainly hoped that more construction could 
have been done but, due to a variety of circumstances, some of the construc- 
tion had to be delayed to subsequent years. 

The next heading is “procurement of equipment”. Equipment expendi- 
tures were approximately $65 million less than estimated. The most significant 
under-expenditure was for aircraft for the R.C.A.F., where expenditures were 
some $41 million less than estimated. Most of this was attribuable to the 
CF-105 program. In September of 1958, certain elements of this program 
were cancelled—and this refers to the ASTRA fire control system and the 
Sparrow missile. Subsequently, in February, the whole CF-105 program was 
eancelled. This also was the main reason for under-expenditure under the 
heading of ammunition and development for the R.C.A.F. : 

In the navy, there was a very considerable under-expenditure on the es- 
timate for signals and wireless equipment. This was due to an unduly op- 


timistic assessment of the time required to bring a number of projects to the 


point where contracts could be let and expenditures made. I might say there 
was very considerable development in the wireless equipment at that time. On 
the other hand, expenditures for ships in the navy exceeded the estimate by 
close to the same amount as the under-expenditure on signals and wireless. 
This was, in the main, the result of speeding up the process of billing on the 
ship construction work on the original program of fourteen anti-submarine 
escorts. The second seven of the destroyer escort program were all under 
construction and, in fact, were nearing completion. They were being com- 


missioned in that year. There was a speeding up of the submitting of the bills — : 


for that construction. 


Army expenditures on equipment were some $10 million less than their 
estimate of $49,871,000. Expenditures for vehicles and transport were quite 
considerably less than estimated, largely as a result of the reduction in 
the quantities procured following detailed reviews in the course of the year. 


Reviews were carried out and, of course, these estimates are continually , 
examined, as we go along; and it was found there were more vehicles on 
order than were essential. On armament, there was some under-expenditure, — 


and this was in the main the result of a longer time being taken than originally 


thought necessary to bring certain items to the stage where procurement could | 


commence. You realize, you go through the various stages: first of all, research, 
then development, and then we go into regular procurement. This was also 
true in the procurement of signals and wireless equipment, where procurement 
of a number of items did not get under way as quickly as anticipated. 
“Contribution to infrastructures and NATO budgets” can be based on the 
percentage of the infrastructure—that is, the overhead requirements in the 
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- way of buildings, airfields, and that sort of thing, by our NATO allies. These 
buildings are outside of Canada. They are in France, Germany and other 
- European countries. The estimate is submitted by NATO and, you will see 
_ there was an over-optimistic estimate made in this case. The estimate of 
$21,500,000 was based on information supplied by the infrastructure com- 
- mittee of NATO as to the probable billings that would be made in respect 
of Canada’s contributions in the course of the fiscal year. Actual billings were 
- substantially less than this estimate, resulting in an under-expenditure of 
approximately $9 million. 
These are the general explanations as to why the amount of money which 
was voted by parliament could not be spent during that fiscal year, and which 
resulted, as I have said, in a considerable saving of some $262 million in that 
year. 
" There was a continual review of the estimates, and there was a sincere 
effort made by the services and the department to eliminate any possible 
_ duplication there might be and the purchase of any unnecessary equipment— 
- or, in general, to have a greater effort made to keep defence expenditures 
down. 
I believe that is all I have to say at this time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, very much Mr. Minister. 

Gentlemen, it was suggested at the steering committee meeting that we 
could use these sheets—the comparison of expenditure sheets—as more or less 
of an organized agenda. 

; As Mr. Pearkes pointed out to you, the first sheet is, more or less, a 
- consolidated statement. . 

; If you wish to get. along with the questioning, I would suggest you turn 
_ to sheet No. 2, which is Department of National Defence (Navy). I suggest 
_ we take it item by item, and that when we are through with an item we will 
close it out—unless there are some answers that cannot be given at today’s 
or subsequent meetings. If that is the case, we will hold it over until we get 
the information. 


i Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I have two or three short general questions 
before we proceed. 


1 
] 
; 
; 
4 
4 
q 
j The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Tee 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Minister, on March 31, 1959, were your army, navy and 
air force as well equipped as you would like to have seen them? 


The CHAIRMAN: Before you answer that, Mr. Minister, I would like to 


_ say that is one of those all embracing questions that is going to start an 
argument. Mr. Hellyer, I was under the impression that you did want to get 
_ through this particular part of the proceedings—the review of expenditures 
of 1958-59—but now you bring up that question. I suggest that as you come 
to one of these items on the three sheets I mentioned, you ask particular ques- 
- tions on the item. 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I think it is a fair question, and one he 
_ can answer because, when he spent $262 million less than authorized by 
_ parliament, we should know whether this was due to improper estimating 
- or incompetent management. Something obviously is very wrong, and I think 
- the minister should tell us whether he thought at that time he had the 
_ equipment necessary for his armed forces, or whether he did not. 


) Mr. CHAMBERS: I think the member should have listened to the explana- 
tions given for the difference between the expenditures and the estimates. 


_ Mr. HELLYER: I did—and I think these were made up by a public relations 
man, whose orders were to make it as dull and uninteresting as possible, 
and rationalize everything that has happened. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch. 
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Mr. Wincu: My question is not just aes same, but is this: Just before © 


we start on the sheet, item by item I was wondering, in connection with the — 


presentation we have just had from the minister if, at page 2, where he é 


gives the decrease in the numbers of civil servants on a permanent basis— | 
An hon. Memper: To what are you referring? § 
The CHAIRMAN: Paragraph 5 of page 2. 


Mr. WincH: Yes, where certain figures are given from 1956-57 to 1960-61. 
I understood the minister to say these are on a permanent basis. 


My question is this. Can the minister supply for the same period all the | 


corresponding numbers who are employed on a casual basis? I wonder if 
that information could be supplied later. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can you get it, Mr. Minister? 
Mr. PEARKES: I doubt if we have that information here. 


Mr. Wincu: Sometimes, Mr. Chairman, as you know, there are vast 


numbers who cannot be employed for years, but— 

The CHAIRMAN: I can tell you where we could find that out. As we go 
over these items, you will find the dollars involved, and if the eo go 
down you will now the permanent and the casual are down. 

Mr. WincH: Not quite, Mr. Chairman, because there have been changes 
in the salary schedule. 


The CHAIRMAN: Possibly when we arrive at that item, they may have — 


more information for us. 


Mr. PEARKES: We will be able to get you the information you wish, uit 
I do not think in that form, because these are so many man-days authorized. 


Mr. WINcH: Well, give it in man-days. 

Mr. PEARKES: We will do it at the next meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lambert. bse 
Mr. Lampert: Mr. Chairman— | eRe 


i 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, before we go on with these details, there is 


one more general question I would like to put. 


The CHatrRMAN: I have given the floor to Mr. Lambert, and you will ; 


have the floor next. 
Mr. HELLYER: It is a short question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us get this straight, Mr. Hellyer. You are one member : 


of this committee— 
Mr. HELLYeER: I realize that. 
The CHAIRMAN: —and there are 14 other members on this committee. I 


am going to give you as much consideration as I give any other member, and . 


I am not going to give you one bit more. That is being fair. 
Proceed, Mr. Lambert. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I have a question dealing with the first item, military — 
personnel cost, with respect to the navy. The minister made some observations ~ 
in his report with respect to pay and allowances in the R.C.A.F. Does the © 
same tenor apply to the navy? Are you finding that your proportions ory 
housekeeping costs, in so far as personnel is concerned, is as high in the navy — 
as it is in the other services? Are your pay and allowances in regard to- 


housing, schooling and so forth, as high in the navy as in the other services? 
Mr. PEARKES: Well, the pay and allowances are the same. Of course, the 


schooling would not be as great. The great expense for the schooling of the © 
other services—that is, for the dependent children—is incurred because there 
are stations of the army and the air force outside of this country, and in remote © 
areas, whereas married personnel of the navy, in the main, live in Esquimalt 
on the west coast, Halifax, and Cornwallis on the east coast, and schooling © 


4 
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does not come nearly as expensive because a higher percentage of the 
_ children of naval parents go to the ordinary schools of the area. 

In regard to the general navy, the total strength on March 31, 1958, was 
: 19, 867, and that increased, during the year to 20,478. So, the same general 

trend of an increase in the strength of the navy, as reflected in the air force, 

is seen there. 

Mr. CartTER: Mr. Chairman— 

The CHAIRMAN: Were you through, Mr. Lambert? 

Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, I am raising a point of order. 

It is usual, Mr. Chairman—or it always has been—to ask questions on 
the minister’s statement. I understand that Mr. Lambert’s question is related 
_ to personnel costs. 

The CHAIRMAN: It was at the direction of the chair. 

Mr. CarTER: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, and on a point of pro- 
cedure, it would seem to be more logical to deal with the minister’s statement 
‘before we go into detailed statements. 

The CHAIRMAN: The only reason I suggested the course I did is because, 
as you go through those, you will find all that information in the items. I 

thought you could tie it in a lot better at that time. In that way it will enable 
us to get through these 1958-59 expenditures much quicker. 

Mr. WINcH: On a point of information, Mr. Chairman: under category 
_ No. 1, are you discussing the entire category, or are you taking it item by item? 
The CHAIRMAN: We are taking pay and allowances, under military person- 
nel costs—item No. 1, first. 

Proceed, Mr. Hellyer. 

Mr. HELLYER: During the period covered by these expenditures, was any 

- construction project recommended by you to treasury boards which was either 
_ refused by or deferred by treasury board? 
Mr. PEARKES: I should think very likely, because it is the responsibility of 
_ treasury board to review all the expenditures to see whether they are in line 
_ with the actual estimates, and to advise whether there is the money available 
to meet that expenditure at that time. 


Mr. HELLYER: Do you think it would be fair to say that would be a con- 
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4 tributing factor to the under-expenditure in the construction category for that 
i fiscal year? 
- Mr. PEARKES: Yes. Undoubtedly, there would be some ae a which, in 
_ the general review of treasury board would have been deferred to a later date 
4 or, perhaps, eliminated. 
4 The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, may we get back to “military personnel 
: costs’’? 
ys i Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, under “pay and allowances”— 
gf The CHAIRMAN: This is navy—that is page 2? 
q Mr. WINCH: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, Mr. Winch. 

Mr. WincH: On the annual expenditures—from 1956 to 1957, and up 


to 1958 and 1959—it goes, on approximate figures, $67 million, $74 million, 
_ $76 million. 

Is it possible for the minister to give any approximation as to whether 
_ the increase is due to increased allowances, or to an increase in the actual 
personnel? 

x Mr. PEARKES: I think it would be fair to say that both of those were 
contributing factors. There was a gradual increase in the number of personnel. 
Ceilings were set several years before and recruiting took some time to get 
up to those ceilings. Also there were more personnel who were taking trades 
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pay. The fact they had been in the service and were re-enlisting qualified — 


them for a higher rate of pay. 


As in the post-Korean war years the services were generally stabilizing — 


their personnel, more men were accepting it as a permanent career, and more 
men were re-enlisting, so the general expenditures went up, because the 
individuals qualified for higher rates of pay by acquiring more qualifications, 
trade qualifications, which entitled them to extra allowances. 
Mr. WincH: Could I ask how close you are now, in your personnel, to 
the ceiling which was established a few years ago, on the basis of the navy? 
Mr. PEARKES: The services are up to their ceiling. 
Mr. WINCH: They are up to their ceiling in the navy? 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes. Perhaps I should make one little qualification there. 
Limitation has been set on the army by the department, so that they are not 
quite up to the overall ceiling which was given. I think the overall ceiling 
was 49,000, and we have said they should not recruit, at the present time, 
over 47,700. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Minister, I thought Mr. Winch’s question was on the ~ 


navy. 

Mr. WINCH: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Carter? 

Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, mine is on “food supplies’’. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will be down there in a second, Mr. Carter. Are there 
any further questions on “pay and allowances”? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Minister, I wonder if I might ask if 
during this period any of the personnel, because of the effects on pay and 
allowances of the naval staff, were eliminated by nature of the fact you 


had a duplication with any other service, and thus you eliminated, con- — 


ceivably, personnel by giving a combined service approach—I mean, otherwise 
putting them together in a provost corps, or something of that nature? 

The CHAIRMAN: Tri-service? 

Mr. SmiTH (Calgary South): Yes, on a tri-service principle? 

Mr. PEARKES: I do not think there was any overall reduction. If there 


were people found to be doing a job which another service was doing they 


would transfer to other positions in the service. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I am thinking of the recommendation which 
affected this particular grouping. Of course, this would not show up in this 
year, in any event, but in a subsequent year. 
Mr. PEARKES: The recommendations which were made regarding the uni- 
fication of medical personnel, etc., would not show up in this expenditure. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on “pay and allowances”? 
Item agreed to. 


The CHarrMawn: ‘Travelling and removal expenses”. 
Yes, Mr. or Monsieur Lambert? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Has any effective reduction been made, or has any attempt 
been made to reduce this item by longer postings? And, if so, has that mate- 


rially reduced the expenditures in this category? I believe it was subject 
to some recommendations? 


Mr. PEaRKES: An attempt has been made to have postings made longer. B 


We have, in effect, established an east coast and a west coast navy. We have 
allocated certain ships to the east coast and certain ships to the west coast. 
When the program on the Restigouche class was completed, all the Resti- 


gouche ships were placed on the east coast, and all the St. Laurent class on 


the west coast; and that has enabled a reduction in the number of transfers 
which have to be made between the east and west coast. payer 
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The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions on “travelling and removal 
_ expenses”’? 


Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: “Medical and dental consultants and special services.” 
Yes, Mr. Winch? 


Mr. Wrincu: On “medical,’’ could I ask the minister a question on the 
policy on medical services? 

Formerly each of the services had their own medical set-up, but now there 
is this policy of unification. I:cannot break it down at the moment, but prior 
to unification of the medical services there was a total of 477 on staff, and 
after unification there was a total of 472. 

Could the minister give us any information on this very low reduction, 
and how it applies on the naval services? 

Mr. PEARKES: That would not be reflected in these expenditures, because 

_ the unification was not introduced until after. 
I might say that unification, to date, has not reduced the total number 
~ of medical personnel, medical officers. We have been short of medical officers, 
and are still short of medical officers, but there has been an improvement 
in the efficiency of the services, and that is not reflected in these figures. 


The CHAIRMAN: Those recommendations, I think, were made in 1958. 
Mr. WincuH: Yes, I forgot. 


Mr. LAMBERT: In this particular field—‘‘medical’—is there a continu- 
ation of the tri-service hospital concept being applied generally, or is that 
the future plan? 

Mr. PEaRKES: The tri-service hospitals did not come into these expendi- 
tures. The tri-service hospitals are now being introduced, and considerable 
progress is being made. 


4 The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
: Do we carry ‘“‘medical and dental consultants and special services’? 


‘Item agreed to. 


~ 


5 The CHAIRMAN: “Clothing, personal equipment.” Any questions?. 
‘ Mr. WincH: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman— 
The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, Mr. Winch. 


Mr. WINCH: Under “clothing,” if you follow through on the actual ex- 
-penditures you will see they were down in 1957-58 over 1956-57. Now it is 
up to $2,546,000. 

My question has reference, in- particular, to the information given us 
-a little while ago—on page 1 of the notes—of the transfer of cloth from the 
defence production revolving fund to the Department of National Defence, 
in the amount of $15,069,182. 

I would like to ask the minister, just in general, what is included in 
the stores of cloth, and if it includes clothing which, I presume, was made? 
If it does, has there been a review as to the quantities and the qualities? 

- The reason I ask that is because of the experience in other countries, 
in the past year in particular, where there have been millions-upon-millions 
bot stores which were absolutely useless, and they would not be used in two 
Beenturics. I am thinking of the United Kingdom in particular. 

On that angle, what are these stores, and to what extent do they have a 
value in the realm of utility in the immediate future? 
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Mr. PEARKES: This reflects the naval portion of the transfer of the cloth 
from the Department of Defence Production to the Department of National 
Defence. We can give you the actual amount. 
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Mr. F. R. MILLeR (Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence) : 
$1,696,000. . 

Mr. CartTER: $1,696,000 is the naval saree ; ake oe 

Mr. WincH: Are you satisfied, on your stock-taking, this is material of 


utility value an it is not something that has been bought and is going on the © 


scrap heap some day? 

Mr. PEARKES: It is still being retained in warehouses, and some has 
been disposed of, between 1958 and the present time. However, the bulk of 
it is still in storage, I believe. It is considered of military value, it is con- 
sidered prudent to keep that quantity, and it will be used as additional cloth- 
ing is required. 

Mr. WincH: That is coming to one phase of my questioning, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Your second question, Mr. Winch? ‘ 

Mr. Wincu: On the material which has been disposed of, have you 
any information at all as to the cost of the purchase of that material, the 
price you sold it at, and who sold it? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Could I ask also: Could you tell me how 
much cloth represents $1,696,000 worth? : 

Mr. PEARKES: It is a great quantity; it is a very large quantity, of course. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): How many yards? 

Mr. PEARKES: This was cloth which, in the main, had nee purchased 
during the Korean war years and had been kept by the Department of 
Defence Production. I am afraid I cannot give you the price of the sale, 
if any has been sold, because that would have been made through Bs 
production. 

Mr. WiNcH: War assets disposal? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, Crown assets disposal. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): It is in yardage, and it is not in made-up 
uniforms? 


Mr. MILLER: This is cloth which was purchased to make up uniforms in 


the event of an emergency. There are approximately 15 million yards of it, — 


of various types of cloth, mostly uniform cloth for the three services. None — 


of it has been disposed of through surplus yet. The reduction the minister 
referred to is the withdrawal out of this stock to make up into uniforms to> 
issue to the services. 


Mr. WincH: You have not sold any? 

Mr. MiLLerR: There has been no disposal. 

Mr. Wincu: I understood you had disposed of some. 

The CHAIRMAN: It has just been transferred over to the services. 


Mr. PEARKES: It has gone into the services, but none has been disposed 4 


of to crown assets. When I mentioned that I was not certain and said, “if 
any had been’’. : 


4 


Mr. LAMBERT: This use of the defence production revolving fund, does — 


that mean that somewhere along the line the Department of National Defence 
has access to certain materials and can make certain expenditures without the 
control of parliament? Where does the provision come in for this defence 


production revolving fund—for instance, to make this initial large purchase? © 


Mr. MILLER: As I recall it, that was provided for by the Defence Pro- 


duction Act, and we reimburse them. We purchase it from them as we use it. 


Mr. PEARKES: That has been liquidated now. 


Mr. LamsBeErtT: In other words, they were carrying the inventory, and you” 
are now carrying the inventory? 
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Mr. Mrtuer: That is right. 


Mr. Carter: What are the requirements for each service for cloth, per 
year? What are the annual requirements, and how do they run? 


The CHAIRMAN: Could we stick to the navy? Is there any way you could 
estimate that, Mr. Minister or Mr. Miller? 


‘Mr. PEarKES: The requirements put in by the supply branch of the navy 
would be based on the number of personnel in the navy and their requirement. 
There is always stock in hand, kept in hand. When they were being tabu- 
lated an estimate would be made, and a requisition would be put in. It would 
_ be reviewed, to see whether it was necessary, and if it was considered correct, 
why then, a requisition would be made for the purchase. 


Mr. CARTER: I understand the procedure, but what I was trying to get 

at was this: You must know, and have figures in your department, as to how 

much was used last year and how much was used the year before, and so 

- forth. On that you would base how much inventory you would stock. What 

_is your policy with regard to stocking that sort of thing? Do you buy a 5-year 
_ stock, a 10-year stock, or what? 


ae Mr. Miuuer: I think it would vary according to each different item. Our 
‘procurement is based on one year’s consumption, plus a 10-per cent factor 
_ for what they call sizing. 
At this time I think we have changed the clothing costing system, from 
the point where we were just normally issuing a uniform, when we were 
convinced it needed replacement, to that where now we give a clothing credit, 
_ and the man shares in the incentive to make his clothing last longer. 


Mr. WiNncH: Could I ask a question? 
i The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Winch, and then we will have to close off. 


Bs Mr. WincH: Can the minister explain the policy reasoning behind the fact 
‘% that eight years, approximately, at least, after purchase you still have $15 
_ million-worth of cloth? 

7 Mr. CHAMBERS: 15 million yards. 


- _. Mr. WincH: No, $15 million is the amount of the cloth taken over. That 

4 is what is left after the Korean war; and that was approximately 8 years ago. 

, What is the basis of purchasing, where, eight years after, you still have 
$15 million-worth of uniform cloth? 


Mr. PEARKES: I think we will have to consider the situation at the time. 
This was Korea. The government of the day thought it might be neces- 
sary to mobilize the forces for that war. Therefore, mobilization stocks were 
_ provided. It was not necessary to mobilize as large a force as it might well 
have been, so large stocks were left over from that. Those stocks are now 
_ being used. We are not designing new uniforms, but are using the same cloth. 
We are using up those mobilization stocks. 


_ _-Mr. Wincu: Are you following the same policy now, in light of the serious 
_ world situation, of having stocks on hand in the event of mobilization? 


Mr. PEARKEsS: IJ think it would be correct to say the general plans regard- 
_ ing provision of large forces for an expeditionary force overseas are not con- — 
: _ templated now. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Could we hold that item open until the next meeting? 
Is the motion to adjourn in order? 


Agreed to. 
Fe, We shall meet next Friday at the same time, gentlemen. 


—The committee adjourned. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


THURSDAY, May 12, 1960. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Macdonald (Kings) be substituted for that 
of Mr. MacEwan on the Special Committee on Defence Expenditures. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Room 238-S. 
FRIDAY, May 13, 1960. 
(3) 
The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. 


The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 
Members present: Messrs. Baldwin, Carter, Chambers, Fairfield, Forgie, 


_Halpenny, Hellyer, Lambert, Macdonald (Kings), Parizeau, Smith (Calgary 


South), Webster, Winch—13. 


In attendance: Honourable George R. Pearkes, Minister of National De- 
fence; Mr. F. R. Miller, Deputy Minister; Mr. E. Armstrong, Assistant Deputy 


Minister (Finance); Mr. D. B. Dwyer, Superintendent, Parliamentary Returns; 
Rear Admiral R. A. Wright, Naval Controller; Mr. R. J. Mulligan, Assistant to 


the Naval Controller, and Colonel F. E. Anderson, Director, Army Budget. 


The Committee resumed from Wednesday, May 11, the adjourned 
consideration of the Expenditures of the Department of National Defence 


- for the fiscal year 1958-59. 


7 eS ee. ae 
¥ 


The Minister, Messrs. Miller and Armstrong were questioned thereon. 


A statement respecting employment of casual labour during the fiscal 
years 1957-58, 1958-59, 1959-60 was filed in answer to a question by Mr. 
Winch on Wednesday, May 11. 


A statement respecting expenditures to 31st March, 1959, on Destroyer 


Escort Shipbuilding Program was also filed. 


It was agreed that both statements would be taken as read and incorporated 


in the printed record of Evidence. 


And the consideration of the Expenditures of the Department of National 


Defence for 1958-59 still continuing, it was, on motion of Mr. Chambers, 


a 


¢ 
4 


_ adjourned to the next meeting. 


\ 
As 
: 


Hon. G. R. Pearkes, V.C., Minister of National Defence, presented to the 
Committee a document emetled “Information for the Special Committee on 


- Defence Expenditures”, dated May, 1960. 


ie 


At 10.55 o’clock a.m., the Committee adjourned. 


Antoine Chassé, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


FRIDAY, May 13, 1960. 
9.30 a.m. 


¥ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Before we proceed with 

the questioning I would like, on your behalf, to welcome John A. Macdonald, 

who is replacing Mr. MacEwan on this committee. We are happy to have 

you, Mr. Macdonald. “ 

Mr. Winch, the department has given us the answer to your question on 

the amount of casual labour, et cetera. Is it all right with you if we print it as 
evidence? Is that agreed, gentlemen? 


Agreed. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
. _ EMPLoyMENT or CasuAL LABOUR DURING THE Fiscat YEARS 1957-58, 1958-59 anp 1959-60 


Fiscal Years 


Service and Function 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 

c Mandays 
J Royal Canadian Navy 
I. SHUR DV LARS) pte Wa eRe toe A Me pe ey AN eae a 256, 583 278,011 328, 093 
: Construction and Maintenance of Worksand Buildings 63,370 96, 873 81,673 
. ROTI ATIE Cth EIT pee ere ed eas oe Mela daa eed edstche & 3,540 5,446 4,000 
- Ree Muay me ate vate eT oe Gait 8,591 8,211 7,286 
; SSL ea Sea Ves 2A BEEN IV: Aa 9G Ngee Stn gf a a eC UD 8,074 8,119 8, 086 
4 Canadian Army 

Construction and Maintenance of Worksand Buildings 386,452 461,998 394, 947 (Est.) 
e: PANN CHUB DI NINS ion wey clams es lene Minuet elaine Naira BIN 173, 349 138, 892 112,138 
r 
My. Royal Canadian Air Force 
- Construction and Maintenance of Works and Buildings 497,890 574, 009 490, 530 
a SUD Vet eOay etary al ae Mich espa er eam slits LoUGr ata eat ae 38, 668 35, 972 16, 711(Est.) 
RULMINOL NE MAMI ee sites cae Rey eis milla he ek ltren 18, 978 (Est.) 20, 000(Est.) 21,540 

‘ LO RUG Oise oi 908 Be ee id= URE er OOD 1,455,495 1, 627, 531 1,465, 004 


q 


_ May 13, 1960. 


The CHAIRMAN: You will recall, gentlemen, that we had carried the first 
three items, pay and allowances, travelling and removal expenses, and medical 
and dental consultants and special services. Just before the adjournment at 
the last meeting, Mr. Carter was still on some of the aspects of clothing, 
_ personal equipment. Are there any further questions? Will it carry, gentlemen? 
‘That is clothing, personal equipment. That is under military personnel costs. 
Are there any questions on item No. 4? Shall it carry? 


Agreed. 


9 ogg tete emma 


The CHAIRMAN: Then we get on to food supplies. Is there any questioning 
on food supplies? Shall it carry? ; 


Agreed. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Medical and dental supplies: actual expenditures of $287 
million, compared with an estimate of $381 million. Are there any questions? 
Mr. FAIRFIELD: It is $287,000. Oe Se 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, $287,000. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): You just lost a decimal, that is al, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is all. Shall that item carry? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Laundry and dry cleaning. tf 

Mr. WincH: There is one question on that, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
ask if, on laundry and dry cleaning, that is always done within the establish- 
ment; and if it is outside the establishment, do you use the services of equip- 
ment which is available at, say, our military hospitals, who always have large 
establishments for laundry and dry cleaning? 

Or is it always done— 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch, your question is: is it done on a contract basis 
outside, or is it done with our own facilities? Is that right? 

Mr. WincH: That is right. : 

Hon. G. R. PEARKES (Minister of National Defence): Wherever possible, 
it is done by contract. A very large proportion of it is done by contract. We 
have only limited facilities ourselves. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall that item carry? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: No. 1, military personnel costs, has been dealt wis Now 
we come to section II, all giher operating costs. 

The first item is civil salaries and wages. That is item 1, section II. Are 
there any questions, gentlemen? Shall it carry? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Item 2, civilian allowances. Are there any questions? 
Shall it carry? 

Agreed. 

The CuHarrMAN: Item 3, freight, express and cartage. Are there any ques- 
tions? Shall it carry? 

Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Item 4, postage. Questions? Shall it carry? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Telephones, telegrams and other communication services. 
Questions? Carried? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Printing of departmental reports and other publications. 
Questions? Carry? 

Agreed. 


The CuHarrMan: Films, displays, ‘broadcasting, advertising, et cetera. a 

Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, may we ask what the broadcasting is, and = ,: 
whether that and advertising is required for recruitment purposes? 

Mr. PEARKES: That is correct. 

Mr. WINCH: Broadcasting too? ; 


Mr. PEARKES: Broadcasting could be put under the heading of recruiting — 
and public relations—information. 7 
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Mr. WincH: In view of the fact that we were told at the last meeting that 


_ you were doing very well on recruiting and are just about up to your ceiling, 


do you contemplate that this amount is now required? 

The CHAIRMAN: This is 1958-59, Mr. Winch, as you recall. They actually 
spent less than they had estimated. 

Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, Mr. Winch really brings into 
perspective the problem of procedure that we have. Just so that we have an | 
understanding from the Chair, I gather that you wish to defer any questions 

on what has currently taken place until we come to the 1960-61 estimates? : 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. We will go over the estimates of 1960-61 
when this comparison of expenditures and estimates of 1958-59 is finished. 
Then, should there be any questions on 1959-60, we can cover them as we are 
going over 1960-61. Is that satisfactory? 

Mr. PEARKES: Perhaps I might explain here that this reduction was de- 
liberate at this time. The recruiting was going well, and we were therefore 
able to reduce the amount of advertising in that particular year. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? Shall the item carry? 

Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Office stationery, supplies, equipment and furnishings. Any 
questions? Carry? 
Agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Repairs and upkeep of buildings and works, including 


~ land. Questions? 


Mr. CHAMBERS: Mr. Chairman, is there anything special in the amount 


over the estimate? 


The CHAIRMAN: An estimate of $1,937,000, expenditures $2,597,000. 

Mr. PEARKES: Towards the end of that year it was found advisable to 
increase the amount of work which was being done on the maintenance of the 
buildings. There is no new construction here, but some of the buildings had 


_ run down, and the increase in the estimate is largely due to the fact that a good 


.-—_ Y * “Se 
ea 


p- 


Se! Lee ee ee 
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deal of this work was done during the winter months, rather than in the 


summer months. 


Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question on that. With 
regard to the maintenance that was just mentioned by the minister, is it all 
done directly by the department, or do you have any agreements with the 


Department of Public Works on this kind of work, repairs and maintenance? 


Mr. PEARKES: Maintenance is done in two ways, either by letting contracts 
for the maintenance, or by day labour, where the individuals are hired locally 
and are under the supervision of the particular service to carry out minor main- 
tenance, anything such as painting, and some minor carpentry. That is done by 


casual labour, hired locally. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you have any further questions, Mr. Winch? 

Mr. WincH: No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Carried? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Item 15, rentals of land, buildings, and works. Questions? 


_ Carry? 


Agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Item 19, municipal and public utility services. Questions? 


Carry? 


Agreed. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Item 21, pensions, superannuation, benefits for personal 2 


services. 


Mr. WincH: I would like to ask the minister a question under benefits, | 


Mr. Chairman. With regard to naval personnel who are on duty afloat, are — 


their families covered for family allowances? And if not, why not? 

Mr. E. B. ARMSTRONG (Assistant Deputy Minister, Finance Division, Depart-_ 
ment of National Defence): Yes, the people afloat are covered. Family allow- 
ances apply to members of the naval service who are afloat. They are based, 
of course, in‘Canada, and the allowances apply. : 

The CHarRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Armstrong. Do you have any further 
questions, Mr. Winch? 

Mr. WincH: Even if they are afloat a long way off, they are considered a 
being stationed in Canada, so they get the family allowances? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: That is correct. 

Mr. PearRKES: The family in Canada, yes. 

Mr. Wincu: Perhaps I will get what I want when we come to the army 
and the air force. 

The CHAIRMAN: Corps of commissionaires and other services; an expendi- 
ture of $374,000 against an estimate of $250,000. Are there any questions? 

Mr. WINCH: I would like to ask a question on that, Mr. Chairman. What 
is the policy as regards the civilian guards who are used at many of our depots, 
in view of the fact that over the past several years there seems to have been 
quite often a change from the use of veterans as such to the corps of com- 
missionaires, who do not pay the same as you pay when you use the veteran? 
What is the policy in this regard? 


Mr. PEARKES: The corps of commissionaires is an organization which, as 
I think hon. members know, is nation-wide. It was originated soon after the 
first World War, in order to provide employment for old soldiers. There was 
a scarcity of jobs. They assist veterans to obtain employment, such as security 
guards, provide them with uniforms and change the personnel frequently on 
any particular job. So we are—as have many other government departments— 
hiring from the corps of commissionaires so much work to be done. 

The actual personnel who are employed on these guard duties may be 
changed and rotated by the corps of commissionaires. We have found that 
they have supplied first-class men. I think it is only natural that the salaries 
paid by the corps of commissionaires to these old soldiers are rather less than 
the ordinary wages paid for ordinary labour in the community. If you pay 
the old soldiers wages which are in excess, or as high as those paid to 
younger men, employers generally would not hire the commissionaire or the 
veteran. So we have to conform to the general salaries paid by the corps of 
commissionaires. 


Mr. SmiTH (Calgary South): In other words, you are providing a source 


of employment for veterans at a lower rate than you could do it yourself, — 


using military personnel? 

Mr. PEARKES: Very definitely. 

Mr. WincH: I do not mean that. I certainly have no criticism of the 
corps of commissionaires; I know they do a wonderful job. But my question 
is directed at this, where you had civilian veterans who were doing guard 
duty or security duty. What I have not quite been able to understand is, why 


the change-over from the employment of the veterans, who were not the © 


corps of commissionaires. You let them out and take on the corps of com- 
Missionaires. Those men, if they continue as a member of the corps of com- 


missionaires, do the same job at less money than they were previously getting. 
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: -As you know, that has been the situation. It just does not strike me as 

being right. They are both veterans, whether they are in or out of the corps 
of commissionaires—and they are doing the same work, but there is a dif- 
ference in salary. 

Mr. PEARKES: There was a small group of security guards that was hired 
for the navy, for guard duties, around dockyards. I am not quite certain 
whether or not any of those were kept on at this period. But this was just 
about the time when it was found more satisfactory to employ commissionaires. 
The ex-naval personnel who were employed as security guards for the navy 
were, in nearly all cases, I believe, absorbed into the corps of commissionaires, 

or given other work. 

Mr. WincH: That is just my point: but at a lower rate of pay. I do not 
like to see them going down in salary, because they do not get paid much 

— anyway. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? Carried? 
Agreed. 
q The CHAIRMAN: Professional fees—architects, engineers, et cetera. An 
- expenditure of $374,000; estimate, $250,000. Questions? Carry? 
Agreed. 
. The CHAIRMAN: Fees for special courses; expenditure $2,337,000, against 
an estimate of $2,260,000. Questions? 
Mr. WEBSTER: What is that for? 
4 Mr. PEARKES: There are a very large number of special courses which 
» are conducted in order to keep naval personnel abreast of scientific develop- 
ments. Some of these courses take place in the United Kingdom, some in 
4 the United States, and some in Canadian universities. It is all part of the 
‘ training program for naval personnel. 
3 The CuHarrmawn: Is that carried, gentlemen? 
Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Item 12, fuel for heating, cooking and power generating 
units—an under-expenditure. Are there any questions? Carried? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gasoline, fuel oil and lubricants. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, may I ask either the minister 
or his officials—recognizing that defence production makes most of the procure- 
ments for this item—whether or not there was any attempt in this item to buy 
Canadian products, where the prices were competitive? 

Mr. PEARKES: To buy? 

Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): To buy a Canadian product, where the es 
_ were competitive, rather than using foreign sources? 

4 Mr. PearKES: Yes, wherever possible, where the prices are comparable, 
__ we purchase Canadian. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): It is correct to say, though, Mr. Minister, 
_ that defence’ production does make all your large De such as are 
- supplied at Churchill, and so on? 


x Mr. PrarKEsS: Defence production places the contract nee all these, but we 
_ Stipulate that as far as possible they should be Canadian products. 


The CHAIRMAN: Your specifications are such? 

Mr. PEARKES: We give the specifications, and that is included. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? Carried? 
Agreed. 


» 
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The CHAIRMAN: Miscellaneous materials and supplies—a saving. Any ques- | 
tions? Carried? 


Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Barrack, hospital and camp stores—a saving. Any ques- 
tions? Carried? 

Agreed. 

The CHaIRMAN: Repairs and upkeep of equipment—a saving. Any ques- 
tions? Shall it carry? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Expenditures not elsewhere provided, the miscellaneous 
item. They are just about on the nose. Are there any questions? Carried? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Military and other construction, purchase of real proper- 


ties, land and buildings; expenditures of $62,000; an estimate of $50,000. Any 
questions? 


Mr. Wrncu: Is this the year where you included the purchase of land for 
the armouries in Vancouver? 

Mr. PEARKES: No, this is dealing with navy only. 

Mr. WincuH: I am sorry; I get mixed with them. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is all right, Mr. Winch. Carried? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Construction—major contract projects; an expenditure 
of $7 million, compared with an estimate of $10,900,000. Any questions? 

Mr. Cart&r: The minister explained that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Minister, would you explain to Mr. Carter why there 
is that saving. 


Mr. Carter: I think it has already been explained. The minister explained 
it in his statement. 
Mr. PEARKES: We may be able to give you— 


Mr. Carter: I am not asking for an explanation; I am perfectly wiline 
to take the explanation the minister gave. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Carter. Carried? 

Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Construction—day labour and minor contract projects. 
That is an actual saving. 


Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: We jump to section IV, major procurement and produc- 
tion costs. This is vote 16, ships. 


Mr. WINcH: Mr. Chairman, is this where we can ask the minister for the 
policy of that year on ships, what type of ships? : 

Mr. PEARKES: I have a list of the ships which were under construction in 
these years. 

They were the first seven of the Restigouche class of ship. They consisted 
of the Chaudiere, which was built at the Halifax yards; the Gatineau, built 
at the Davie Shipbuilding yards; the St. Croix, built at the Marine Industries 
yards; the Restigouche, built by Canadian Vickers; the Kootenay, built at the 


Burrard Drydock; the Terra Nova, built at the Victoria Machinery Depot; and 
the Columbia, built at the Burrard Drydock. 
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The construction of these ships was allocated to the various shipyards 
across Canada by the maritime commission. They are not let out for contract 
because if they were let out for contract they might possibly all go to one 
shipyard; and it is very desirable that the shipyards we have on the two 
coasts should be given a reasonable amount of work in peace time, so that 
they would be available in the event of a disaster. All these ships have now 
been commissioned and are in operation. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I think this is where we had some difficulty 
with the department two years ago, in endeavouring to ascertain the accounting 
principles of the department and the methods by which accounts for the pay- 
ment of these ships was to be made? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, the difficulty is that the shipyards are not able to put 
in their accounts quickly. Therefore, you get carry-overs of amounts for one 
year to another; and it is thus very difficult to assess the actual amount, or to 
give a definite figure as to the amount which was payable. 

Mr. SmITH (Calgary South): In some years this delay has been about 
three years, as I recall it from the evidence. 

Mr. PEARKES: That is correct. We could, if you wish, give you the expendi- 
tures on these various ships to date. 

The CHAIRMAN: These are actual expenditures to date, right here, sir. 

Mr. PEARKES: But I meant on each individual ship. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you like that information, Mr. Forgie? 

Mr. ForGIE: Yes, to see what the relative prices are. 

Mr. PEARKES: Would you like me to read it out, or would you like it put 
on the record? 


The CHAIRMAN: We could place it on the record, to save time. Is that 
agreeable, gentlemen? | 


Agreed. 
ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY 
Destroyer Escort SHIPBUILDING ProGRaM—(14 Surps) 
Expenditures 
i No. Name Builder to 31 March 1959 
; 
; $ 
Bee 20h er aSE puvAUKCRGa a... <a eda Footy adele Canadian Vickers! itd gesin saws. aa eabs 14,319, 847 

POGRERISUTILEDDY ~n cavern wes ares asi Hahiax Shipyards ltd ses ctesciys «sacle 17,595, 874 

PMNS ECON Wad. csc aa tik ele cle victin wires UTTAR Drydock ised ye mapas. eae 18, 758, 868 

OM CEU seen tue Og @anadian Vickers itd!) tyo3.. 000 nad docs ais 16, 261,337 
r, 230 Margaree...... By acy AP es Haltax: Shipyards Ltd: seats nau 18, 649, 809 
-- 233 VRE Tike SO A ene | RR ee ete et VATrO Was Litres ioe le hee ee cc epee ee ce 17, 803, 174 
" OA EA SSUBLUOUNE. 4 Sodis ns cae Oke Marine: Industries: itd: 2/02). ahs eee erento 18,856, 689 
ZOO Mem UMUC MMA a scthe Vado tiaiv in slots Haltax Shipyards autd..o.... cleus 17,872, 289 
J BaGraGubsretties ods iii cn sveee eed Davie Shipbuilding Ltd...............2.0. 18, 100,475 
a DOVES WOE RCTOULLY Aisce wise nkiie Sled Marine industries: Ftd-aac jaa ieee es 19,430,901 
al Da IRCSIGOUCHE silk stcte hese sn Sie oesieee Canadian Wickersslutd a0 49 ee eee ee 18, 653, 723 
_ PDR MOOLCN OY Se ne Lures te we agler Biuearcd Ory docks. cess oc act) eer 19,459, 594 
Mf PAR LEP VINOD Gn, ome 5, ote s lets iacekts Victoria Machinery Depot...............-. 21,127,603 
M: BONO OL IL OLOING cate A tity farce rhe re e2csete BurrardsDry dockins essere ete 17, 252, 516 
, 254, 142, 699 
‘: 
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The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on major procurements 
and production costs, ships? Carried? 


Agreed. 


4 The CHAIRMAN: Aircraft and engines. That is just about on the nose— 
$22,400,000 actual, and $22,600,000 estimate. Carried? 
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Agreed. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, I paneer if just Heiore we 


go on; Mr. Minister, regarding the maintenance for the piston-driven. aircraft, 
could this also be filed with the evidence? I mean, the maintenance cost for 
the year, for maintaining our piston-driven training aircraft? : 

Mr. PEARKES: This is dealing only with the navy. 

The CHAIRMAN: The maintenance costs? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Please. 

Mr. PEARKES: We will produce that next time. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: That is fine. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mechanical equipment, including transport. That is a little under esriete. 
Carried? 


Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Armament equipment. That is quite a piece under the — 
estimate. 

Mr. LAMBERT: That was explained by the minister. 

Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Signal and wireless equipment. That too, I think, was in 
your explanation, was it not, sir? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Carried? 


Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Special training equipment. Carried? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Miscellaneous technical equipment. Carried? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ammunition and bombs. . 


Mr. WincH: Any nuclear warheads there? 

Mr. PEARKES: No nuclear warheads. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: You could not get them at these prices. 
The CHAIRMAN: Carried? 

Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: That pretty well completes the navy. Now, if you will 


turn to the army— 


Mr. LAMBERT: Regarding the transfers of current production to mutual 
aid— 


The CHAIRMAN: That is still on your navy sheet, gentlemen. 


Mr. LAMBERT: There was quite a large estimate, and the actual ex- 
penditure was somewhat less. 


With this program, is there still quite a reserve, or likely to be a reserve — 


for transfer for this purpose? 
Mr. PEARKES: Do you mean, in actual ships or materials? 
Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, both. 


Mr. PEARKES: I think we have two ships. I think they are the Algerine 
class. 


At this time we transferred quite a number of ships to Turkey, under the — 


mutual aid program; and I believe I am correct in saying there are two more 
ships which could be transferred, too, under mutual aid; but so far we have 
not had any country indicating a need for them. 


: 
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_ The CHAIRMAN: Carried, gentlemen? 
Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: All right, gentlemen, the army. Military personnel costs, 
the first item, pay and allowances. That is just about on the nose. Any 
questions? 


Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: dy etts and removal expenses—this is the army, re- 
member, gentlemen. 

Mr. WINcH: I would like to ask on the travelling and removal expenses 
as regards the armed forces overseas. Is their transportation handled by 
the department, or is some handled by outside firms? _ 

Mr. PEARKES: That is handled by the department, in that we book 
passages on commercial shipping lines. 

There is a certain number of personnel, an increasing number, that are 
transferred from Europe to Canada, and vice versa, by R.C.A.F. planes. As 
more transport planes become available we are transferring a larger proportion 
by our own air force; but, in the main, these are shipping charges. 

Mr. WINCH: That is what I was thinking of. Could you give us any approx- 

imation on the use of aircraft, as between the R.C.A.F. and outside private 
concerns—just approximately? 

Mr. PEARKES: There are very few personnel moved by commercial airlines. 
Practically all the movement is by the R.C.A.F. There are some instances 
where individuals are moved; and there have been a few cases where it has 
been considered necessary to charter a plane. However, generally, if they are 

_ moved by commercial enterprises, they are moved by ship. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry, gentlemen? 

Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Medical and dental consultants and special services. 
Mr. ForGiE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the minister if he considers 
it any part of the department’s responsibility to look after the medical care 
_ and attention of wives and children of soldiers in different camps throughout 
_ the country? 
s Mr. PEARKES: No, we do not regard it as a responsibility of the army 
medical services, to look after the dependents in Canada; except that in far- 
_ away stations, in northern Canada, we assume that responsibility, where 
, there are no other medical services; and, of course, overseas. However, 
, assistance will be given in case of emergency, of course. 
d The CHAIRMAN: Do you have in mind Petawawa, more than anything else, 
Mr. Forgie? 
q Mr. FORGIE: Yes. 
Mr. PEARKES: For that we assume no responsibility. 


4 Mr. ForGiz: The reason I have asked this question is this: As you know, 
Petawawa is 10 miles from Pembroke. 

y The CHAIRMAN: Where is Pembroke; where would that be? 

; Mr. PEARKES: 10 miles from Petawawa. 

3 Mr. ForGIE: It is not far from where you are going fishing, I understand, 


_ Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 

3 Mr. ForGciE: The situation there, as far as hospitalization is concerned, as 
you know, sir, is it is crowded at the present time, and there is not enough 
medical attention or enough doctors in that section of the country to take 
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care of the situation. It is becoming quite acute at the present time, because > 
of the size of Petawawa military camp, and there are approximately 6,500 
personnel there at the present time, as I understand it. Those are the figures 
given to me. 

The difficulty in hospitalizing wives and children is becoming very acute, 
and I was wondering—as, I imagine, the matter is before you, sir—if it is being 
given any consideration. 

Mr. PEARKES: I am informed this particular problem at Petawawa is now 
under consideration, and the matter is being discussed with the hospital 
authorities. But, as a general principle, we do not assume responsibility for 
the dependents. . 

Mr. ForciE: Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that item carried, gentlemen? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: The next item is clothing, personal equipment. There is 
quite an actual over-expenditure here. ; 

Mr. Macponatp (Kings): On this particular item, there has been an 
increase of $6,700,000. It is apparently explained in the notes attached. I wonder 
if the minister could tell us when this cloth or clothing—I think it is mostly 
cloth—was purchased, and how old the cloth is that has been taken over by 
defence production? 

Mr. CarTER: That was the Korean war. 

Mr. PEARKES: It was purchased, in the main, at the time of the Korean war. 

Mr. Macponatp (Kings): It is then about ten years old, I assume. 

The CHAIRMAN: Approximately ten years old. 

Any further questioning on that item, gentlemen? 

Agreed. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Food supplies. That is just about on the nose, the estimates: 
and expenditures. Any questions? a 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Medical and dental supplies. That is a little under- 
expenditure. Questions? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Laundry and dry cleaning. Again that is about the 
estimated expenditure. The estimates are just about even with the expenditure. 

Questions? 

Agreed. 

The CHARMAN: Now we are going on to all other operating costs. Civil — 
salaries and wages. 

Mr. SmirH (Calgary South): I wonder, Mr. Chairman, If I might ask the 
minister—and I am not permitted to ask you by the rules of the committees 
what the present situation is—but according to the report of the estimates — 
committee of last year: 

It takes one civilian to maintain every two men in uniform, your 
committee urges that there be a constant review of the numbers of 


Lhe on each establishment to prevent any retention of unnecessary 
staff. 


As this is the only year we can deal with—and not the present—is this ; 


year worse than any other year? Have you made an improvement in recent 
years? : 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Smith, would you like to know if the amount in 
1958-59 is over 1957-58? 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): That is what I would like to know, yes. 


Mr. PEARKES: The figures I have here are as of March 31, 1958. The con- 
tinuing employees were 19,233, whereas on March 31 last the continuing 
employees were 18,543. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): There was also some discussion and some 

examination on the relationship of the commission in dealing with classifica- 

_ tions and, generally, the cooperation with your department. Were you generally 

satisfied with the relationship between the commission and yourself, in the 
work of reclassifying your civilian personnel? 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes, we have a close relationship with the commission, and 
I feel that our relationships are very satisfactory. The type of man that they 
have supplied has been good. There has been, as you will recall from the 
remarks I made at the last meeting, a general trend in the reduction of 
civilian personnel. If you have the evidence before you you will see that there 
is a general trend. I have not got a copy of the evidence before me. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I wonder if I might ask you, Mr. Minister, 
if you agree with this statement, which was also part of the report, or not: 


a It is the opinion of the committee that under the present rigidity 
of the civil service regulations, classification does not permit sufficient 
flexibility in adjusting the number of civilian employees to the re- 
quirements of the department. 


I ask this, because this seems to be a little in conflict with what you said 
a minute ago. Perhaps it is just that you disagree with that section of the 
report? 
Mr. PEARKES: I think there has developed a greater degree of flexibility 
since 1958-59. On the whole, I feel we have a very loyal and efficient staff 
of civilian employees. 
Mr. Lampert: In this connection were those reductions in civilian per- 
_ sonnel as a result of the streamlining of establishment, or was this effected. 
_ in part, or at all, by covering of the positions with service personnel—in other 
_ words, a transfer of function, merely as between civilian and service per- 
sonnel? ~ 


| 

Mr. PEARKES: In the main, it is the result of a very careful streamlining 
q which was undertaken in this year and has been continuing since. There may 
4 be a few instances where the service personnel took over a civilian’s job; but, 
- in the main, it has been due to the streamlining which was undertaken and 
the doing away with the positions. 


Mr. WincH: On the same point, Mr. Chairman, though indirectly: Could 

the minister—I hope, briefly—give an explanation as to the policy regarding 
work being done, or employment being given as between the actual armed 
services and the civilian personnel? 
. Because it does not seem to follow a similar pattern in the three services. 
_ For example, in the navy, as between the pay and allowances of the service 
- and the civilian personnel. In rough figures it is $76 million as to $40 million. 
When you come to the army it is $183 million to $65 million; and, the air 
_ force, $203 million to $48 million. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): It is one of the fighting services. 


= Mr. WincH: They are all fighting services, Mr. Smith. 
4 Is there any policy decision as to the operation of the armed personnel, the 
personnel in the armed services, and the occupation or work done by the 
Civilians? Is there any general theme or any general policy at all? 
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Mr. PearKes: At that time this was really cleaning up after the Korean 
operations. When Korea was on there was a natural tendency to release for 
active operations as many personnel of the armed forces as was possible. To 
counter that, a number of civilians were engaged to do certain jobs which 
might quite possibly have been done by ordinary service personnel in the ~ 
course of their duties—such as kitchen fatigues and those sorts of thing. 

Those personnel were relieved. Gradually, we have been tending towards 
taking over some of that type of work and putting it on to the ordinary service- 
men. But the bulk of this employment is in such places as dockyards, where a 
very large number of civilians are employed. It would not be economic to 
employ sailors in the dockyards, for instance. In. warehousing a number of 
civilians are employed. In clerical work you have a lot of girls employed. 

We try to keep the actual serviceman under training for his particular 
job. The housekeeping and supply services are being done, as far as possible, by 
civilians. I think that is the general policy. ? 

Mr. ForciE: It would be more expensive t 

Mr. PearKES: It is more expensive to employ servicemen on 
it is civilians. 

Mr. Cuampers: In this connection, 
committee pages 21 and 22 of the procee 
pointed out that civilians, since 1956-57, have 
to 49,000. That certainly shows the trend. 

The CHairRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Chambers. gee 

Any other questions on this item, gentleman? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Civilian allowances. Carried? 

Any questions? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Freight, express and cartage. This is an under-estimate. 


hough, would it not, sir? 4 
those jobs than 


I might draw to the attention of the 
dings of the last meeting, where it is 


Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Postage. 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Telephones, telegrams and other communication services. 
Any questions? 

Carried? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Printing of departmental reports and other publications. 
That is a little over-expenditure, $14,000. Any questions? oie 0a 

Agreed. soo 

The CHAIRMAN: Films, displays, broadcasting, advertising, étc. That is an 


under-expenditure. 
Mr. Lampert: In this connection, Mr. Chairman, is this the result of 
concentration, or more of a tri-service effort with respect to recruiting? - ape 
Mr. Prarkes: Well, I do not think sd. I think the shortage is generally 


reflected here. It is by not being able to meet the estimate entirely. It is © 


practically up to the estimate, and there were definite cuts made in so far as’ 
advertising was concerned. 3 $ 


Mr. Carter: Are these publicity films or training films included in this. 


item? 
Mr. PearKeES: Both. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is the item carried? 
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“Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Office Aatoneey, supplies, equipment and furnishings. 
That is a little over-expenditure. Carried? 


Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Repairs and upkeep of buildings and works, including 
land. That is an over-expenditure. 
$ Mr. LAMBERT: That is quite a substantial one—of at least 20 per cent. 
May we have some information as to that? 


Mr. PEARKES: This is the same story as in the navy, that a lot of the work 
was delayed until the winter months, when, in order to take care of the 
seasonal unemployment, additional work was carried out, in the way of 
-repairs and maintenance. 

The CHAIRMAN: Incidentally, gentlemen, we have Colonel Anderson, 
_the director of the army budget with us today, to help us in any of these 
questions, if we need him. 

I also acknowledge the fact we,have Rear Admiral R. A. Wright, the 
naval comptroller, and his assistant, Mr. R. J. Mulligan, here too. They are 

very welcome, I can assure them; and thank goodness, we did not need them 
when we had the navy. 

a Any further questions on repairs and upkeep of buildings and works, 

including land? 


r Agreed. 
‘The CuHarrMan: Rentals of lands, buildings and works. Carried? 
Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Municipal and public utility services; a little over-ex- 
_penditure. Carried? 


i Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Pensions, superannuation, benefits for personal services. 
L Mr. WiINcH: This is what I have been harping on for years, and it comes 
up all the time—“benefits”, I mean, a family allowance to those overseas, and 
Bevhy not? 
; ' Mr. PEARKES: Family allowances are not paid to personnel who are over- 
seas; that is, the dependents of servicemen who voluntarily have accepted the 
ee ities which are provided to them—by means of transportation and so 
-forth—and have accompanied their husbands overseas. A family allowance 
is not paid to them because, under the family allowances regulations, the 
"recipients have to be living in Canada. 
4 Mr. WINcH: When that was raised before in the estimates committee we 
had a similar reply from you, sir. When we raised it under the other depart- 
“ment, they admitted it was in the act, but there has never been any request 
for a change by your department. I completely fail to understand why the 
families of our armed personnel that are overseas lose this right as a Canadian 
‘family. I streneously object to that, and I would have hoped, by now, you 
would have made recommendations for a change. 


Mr. PEARKES: This matter has been taken up with the other department. 
It was not paid at this time, and I do not think it is being paid now. Perhaps 
pir. Armstrong could give you a breakdown on that. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Well, as the minister has said, this is governed by the 
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cost of living; and while this does not specifically offset the non-payment of ~ 
family allowances, nevertheless in most cases, although not in all, with the — 
additional allowance which is paid overseas the sum received would be larger — 
than here in Canada; but such is not always the case. ; i. 
Mr. Wincu: You say there is an additional allowance which is paid when q 

the personnel and family are overseas, and that the basis of payment of the a 
additional or special allowance is as the cost is in the area, compared with 4 
the city of Ottawa. If that is so, then there is an additional allowance which is? 4 
based on their costs and on their inconvenience. It is paid for that reason. I made , 
certain of that from information which I was given some two years ago, and q 
‘on that basis I submit that they are entitled to the same privileges as if they — 
were here in Canada. : by 4 

~ The CHarRMAN: I recall it that you brought this up during the estimates . 
committee and again during the Department of Health and Welfare estimates — 
this year. You have registered your protest. Now, Mr. Fairfield. . 
Mr. Wincu: I hope I am getting in a further protest, and perhaps making 

: 

: 


a new or renewed appeal on this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. Thank you. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: When service families are overseas or abroad do they not — 
receive free medical and dental services and schooling? 
Mr. PEaRKES: They receive free schooling, and they receive free medical 
and dental attendances at military hospitals. a 

Mr. ArmstTronc: As to medical and dental service there is a hospital plan 
which is run by the federal government for the people serving overseas. The 
premium rates are the same as those ‘under the Ontario provincial hospital 
plan. The dependants are treated in service hospitals, and they receive all the 
benefits under that plan. It pays the complete bills, both medical and hospital, 
if they are treated in a service hospital. 

Mr. WincH: You say they pay a premium? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, the same premium as under the Ontario hospital 
plan. The same charge is made for both the doctor and the hospitalization. As 
it now stands, the benefits paid under that hospitalization plan cover the in- — 
clusive charge. ; | 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Did I understand you to say that the net — 
position of an army family living overseas, was that they were better off 
abroad, financially speaking, than they would be were they living in Canada? 1 

Mr. Armstronc: No, you must have misunderstood me. I said that there q 
were allowances paid overseas to compensate them for their extra costs. In 
the majority of cases the total income of a man serving abroad would be — 
greater than it is in Canada, notwithstanding the fact that he’does not get the — 
family allowance. But that is not so in every case. There are some cases where - 
this does not apply. 4 

Mr. PartzeEau: Are they not exempt from paying income tax overseas? 


Mr. Batpwin: Mr. Armstrong’s answer to Mr. Smith might cover my q 
question; but do I take it from what you said that the additional pay and 
allowances and other benefits received by the dependents of army personnel a 
overseas would, on the general average, be the equivalent of what would 3 
be received from the family allowance in Canada? . 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Well, in most cases it would be more than the family 4 
allowance, and certainly in the general average, the standard of living that is 
maintained abroad by servicemen, is certainly equal to that which their people E 
maintain here with the adjusted income. re 

Mr. BaLDwin: The payment of family allowance overseas would be de-— 
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pendent on the army personnel overseas being in a much better position than 
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‘they would be in Canada, if they received family allowance in addition to 
the various benefits which they would expect to receive? 
: Mr. ARMSTRONG: That would seem to be the corollary. 

Mr. ParizEau: Are our forces subject to income tax overseas? 

Mr. PEARKES: Oh yes. 

Mr. Carter: Might I ask this question: may we not carry this item and ~ 
may I have permission, when we come to a similar item under the air force, to 
produce a table which was presented to the committee on estimates at my 
request, which gives the exact figures on that particular point? 

The CHAIRMAN: That would be very helpful. We can pass this now, and 
you may produce the table at that time. 

Item carried. 

Corps of Commissionaires and other services. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Force: I would like to ask a question. Are all your commissionaires 
_ veterans? 

Mr. PEARKES: I think that all the corps of commissionaires are composed 
of veterans. They are hired by the corps’ commissioner and my understanding 
is that they only hire veterans. 

The CHAIRMAN: Carried. Professional fees—architects, engineers, and 
so on. Any questions? 

Mr. WincH: May I ask if all services in the way of architects and 
engineers are in your department, or whether there has been any endeavour 
to bring about greater efficiency by cooperating with the Department of 
- Public Works, with its big staff of engineers and architects? 

Mr. PEARKES: These are the fees which have been paid to outside 
architects. 

Mr. WINCH: Oh, they are all outside? 

Mr. PEARKES: They are all outside. I understand that the Department 
of Public Works simply does not have enough personnel to be able to take 
care of this fluctuation; and it must be a fluctuation so far as architects are 
concerned. They have some current architects from time to time and we have 
been able to use their services: but these fees are all for outside professional 
“men. 

' Mr. Lampert: This ties in with No. 1. The department does maintain a 
i certain staff of architects and engineers of its own on the civil side, does it not? 


‘ Mr. PEARKES: Yes, that is correct. 
g The CHAIRMAN: More or less as consultants? 

a Mr. PEARKES: The outside people are more of the consultant types, while 
these are more supervisory. 

: Mr: WiINcH: Do we have a basis on which these fees are payable, whether 
4 it is 7 per cent, 10 per cent, or 5 per cent, the same as the Department of 
_ Public Works? 

F: Mr. LAMBERT: I think there is a treasury board regulation. 

fe The CHAIRMAN: I think there is a standard basis for it. 

. Mr. ARMSTRONG: We pay the standard rates on which the contracts are 
arranged by Defence Construction Limited. 
The CHAIRMAN: Carried. 

Fees for special purposes. 
: Mr. WeEssTER: If you refer to the first sheet you will see that $2,300,000 
“was spent by the navy, and $300,000 was spent by the army. Why is there 
that discrepancy? Why is one bigger than the other? Do the navy have 

n ore courses, or are they over-trained? 
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Mr. CHAMBERS: The army does not need them. ki 

Mr. PEARKES: We are more fortunate as far as the army is concerned be- — 
cause when the courses are carried out in the United States by the United 
States army, tuition fees are waived, whereas the United States navy does 
charge tuition fees. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Well. Shall the item carry? 

Agreed to. ab) : 

Fuel for heating, cooking and power generating units. There is an under- 
estimate. 

Agreed to. 

Gasoline, fuel oil and lubricants? 

Agreed to. 

Miscellaneous materials and supplies? Are there any questions? 

Agreed to. 


Barrack, hospital and camp stores. There is a little over expenditure. Are 
there any questions? - 


Agreed to. 
Repairs and upkeep of equipment; up $3 million. 
Agreed to. 


Expenditures not elsewhere provided, miscellaneous items: eee 


Mr. Macponatp (Kings): That is certainly a large item. Could the min- © 
ister give us briefly some of the larger items obtained under that heading? 


The CHAIRMAN: That is under miscellaneous. 


Mr. PEARKES: Well, the amount actually expended under this category — 
included claims, and compensations of various natures, $207,000; survey and 
mapping, $1,280,000; grants for training and various physical examinations, 
$526,000; for cadets, libraries, and others $400,000; Canadian troops in ~ 
Europe, $78,000; Canadian troops in Indo-China, $61,777; and various other 
costs amounting to $237,000. That is the information that I have. awh, 

All these items have been examined and authorized by the treasury board. 


Mr. WINcH: Would any of that surveying and mapping have been done > 
outside of Canada, and if so, in what countries? 5 


Mr. PearKkes: I do not think any of that surveying was done outside Canada. : 


The CHAIRMAN: If it had been, it would have been done at no cost to us. — 
Shall the item carry? | 


Agreed to. 


Now we are under military and other construction, and the first item is” 
purchase of real properties (land and building), where there is quite a 
substantial over expenditure. } 


Mr. SmirH (Calgary South): There is a report on it, but would you like to ’ 


elaborate on this item for us? ‘ 


Mr. PEARKES: That additional cost was caused to meet the demand to 
purchase 100 housing units from Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 


that amount to $1,200,000. That was at Oromocto, which is adjacent to 
Gagetown. \ ‘ 


We were at that time trying to make use of the buildings which were at. 
the Gagetown camp, which could not be used because we did not get houses 
for the married personnel to go into. So it was considered necessary to spee ‘ 


up on the building of married quarters, so that full use could be made of the 
barrack accommodation. Sea { 
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-. Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): The committee might be interested to know 
that obviously it was through human nature that an error was made in the 
estimate or forecast; but how could circumstances like this arise when this 
plan had been forecast? 
Mr. ArmstTrRonG: This particular housing ste a that is referred to here. 
was originally brought about in an arrangement between Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation and the local minister of the province. The housing 
had to be rented to civilian personnel there. But after it was constructed we 
found that in fact there was not a market for the particular type of units, a 
_ civilian market for the particular type of unit; and since the department still 
had need for married quarters, it was decided to take them over as married 
quarters. 
This was not foreseen at the time we developed the estimates. It came 
along during the year. 
~ Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Perhaps we could go further and say it was 
not foreseen. Is there no better explanation as to how the survey was made? 
_ Was it just as simple as that? 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: I may have been misunderstood when I explained it 
first. The project started out, as I said, as a rental project for rental to civilians. 


The CHAIRMAN: By a local contractor down there? 

Mr. ArmstrRoNG: But it turned out that there was not a market for them, 
so this decision was made to use them as married quarters. 
Mr. HELLYER: Did you request Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
to initiate the project in the first place? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes; this was done in cooperation with the department; 
_ at least we were concerned about the matter. 
Mr. HeLLtyer: Did you have anything to say about the specifications of 
the houses built? 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: I do not believe we had anything to do with the actual 
specifications of the houses. The houses were built to minimum standards for 
_ low rental housing. They are rows of houses. 
: Mr. HELLYER: Was there an agreement with Central Mortgage and Housing 
- Corporation to bail them out? 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: We had an agreement with Central Mortgage and Housing 
_ Corporation to guarantee the rentals if they failed to rent them, and to protect 
5 t their mortgage interest. 
, Mr. LAMBERT: What was the directing public agency in the development 
of what appears to be a purely speculative scheme of housing? Was it the 
‘Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, was it ministerial authority, was 
it provincial authority, or was it the Department of National Defence? 
4 Mr. Armstronc: As I recollect it, the sponsoring agency was the com- 
‘ Mission on Oromocto. They were the ones who were interested in having this 
_ development take place. Now, as you are aware, that commission is comprised 
_ of representatives from the Department of National Defence, the Department 
of Finance, the federal government, and provincial representatives, as well as 
_ local representatives. 
4 The CHAIRMAN: Did you pay the full price for them, or did you happen 
- to get a bargain because you helped some person off the hook? 
' Mr. ArmstrRoNG: We paid the cost price, or the book value of the houses. 
Mr. Lampert: The federal government’s ROLL eRe in it would be sub- 


ment was subject to. the approval of the treasury Board; and as the actual 
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development itself, I believe it also was referred to the treasury board | by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, but I would not be too certain 


about it. If you would like me to get a specific answer, I would have to look 


it up. 
ae Lampert: Are there any other types of similar contingent agreements 
involving the Department of National Defence on any other basis? 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean at the present, or during this year? 

Mr. Armstronc: Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Well during 1958-59? 

Mr. Armstronc: No, I am not aware of any. 

Mr. SmiruH (Calgary South): This is the one in which there is a difference 
between the actual expenditures and the estimates. — 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it is $1,200,000. 


Mr. Wincu: May I ask if there is included in the expenditures for the 


year under review anything for the construction of a new armoury at Van- 
couver? 

Mr. PEARKES: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions, the item is carried. 

Agreed to. 

Construction—major contract projects, and under estimate of $2 million. 
Are there any questions? 

Agreed to. 

Construction—day labour and minor contract projects. There is a little 
underestimate. Are there any questions? 

Agreed to. 

Now we are on major procurement and production costs. Tanks and 
AF.V’s. There is an underestimate. Are there any questions? 

Agreed to. 

Mechanical equipment including transport. There is an underexpenditure. 

Mr. Lampert: What was the motive behind it? Was this merely for the 
purchase of military transport, or was it a decision to eliminate the purchase 
of certain types completely? 

Mr. PearKes: It was a decision to eliminate certain types of equipment 
or certain types of vehicles such as panel trucks, and station wagons. That is 
what caused the under expenditure. 

Mr. Wincu: Was there: another change of policy in regard to the purchase 
of tanks, or were any tanks purchased? 

Mr. PearKEs: There were no tanks purchased. There has been no new 
tank—or there were no new tanks available at that time for purchase in any 
NATO country. 

Mr. HeLLyer: Does this item include anything for Bobcat development? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 


Mr. HELLYER: Was that program reported in any way? s 


; 


Mr. Pearkes: Yes. Oh, that is not correct. There was an item carried under — 


development later for the Bobcat. 


Mr. BALDWIN: That is what is referred to on page 9 of the notes where 
he says that the expenditure figures were less than those estimated as a result 
of a reduction following detailed review? \ 
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Mr. PEARKES: That is right; there was a review made of the requirements. 
Requests had been made by the various commands, and a number of these 
vehicles were eliminated as not being considered essential. 


The CHarRMAN: Thank you very much. Are there any further questions? 
If not, the item will carry? 


Agreed to. 

Armament equipment, an under expenditure of $14 million. Any ques- 
tions. 

Agreed to. 
# Sy and wireless equipment. There is quite a saving here. Any ques- 
ions? 


Mr. MaAcponatp (Kings): Under this item I presume that the increase 

_ in the estimates is due to the increased necessity for additional wireless equip- . 

ment for the national survival program. Has there been any difficulty in 
obtaining wireless and other equipment such as that? 


The CHAIRMAN: During the 1958-59 year? 
Mr. Macpdonaup (Kings): Yes. 


Mr. PEARKES: There was no survival equipment provided for in this year’s 
estimates. The under expenditure was due to the inability of the development 
to keep pace with the requirements. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 
Agreed to. 


Special training equipment. There is an under expenditure. Any questions? 
Agreed to. 


Miscellaneous technical equipment. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Does the same answer apply here as to 
the previous question? 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes, it was due to the short fall of the program. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): And the material could not be purchased? 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


a 

‘a ; 

; Mr. CARTER: Your estimate on this item was far in excess, or more than 
- double the actual expenditure in 1957-58. Do you envisage an increase in this 


item? 

4 Mr. PEARKES: We were hoping to get the equipment which would help 
a to identify fallout and radioactivity, but it simply was not procurable at that 
q time. We had hoped that the development would have been quicker, and that 
it would have been available. 

4 The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Agreed to. 


Ammunition and bombs. 

eS Mr. WincH: I would like to ask two questions. Can the minister tell us 
be of these $25,184,000 what amount of it was for ammunition and bombs purchased 
d and manufactured in Canada, and is there included under this terminology 
- anything in the nature of chemical or bacteriological supplies? 

A Mr. PEARKES: I am afraid I will have to get this for you. Practically all 
of this was manufactured in Canada. I think I can give you the types of am- 
“munition; there was the 105 Howitzer ammunition for the 105 millimeter 
Howitzer; there was ammunition for the 7.62 rifle—that is the new rifle; there 
was 20 pound ammunition and there was ammunition for the 60 millimeter 
nortar; there was ammunition for the 90 millimeter anti-aircraft gun. There 
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is an amount of some $2,692,000 for various miscellaneous items. Under those 
miscellaneous items there might be, and probably were, some special types 
of ammunition which were bought cutside the country; but the majority of 
them were produced in this country. Your other question was in respect of 
ammunition for chemical warfare. 4 

Mr. Wincu: Or bacteriological warfare. 

Mr. PearKES: Chemical or bacteriological warfare. There was none for 
bacteriological warfare purposes. All the work done on bacteriological warfare 
is by way of a defensive and experimental nature. 

Mr. Wrincu: We can ask about this under another section. 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, the defence research board. 

Mr. WincH: In respect of the supplying of ammunition and bombs to 
the Canadian troops overseas, is that all Canadian? I mean, do you draw 
from other sources overseas or is Canada completely responsible for the 
purchase of its own ammunition and bombs overseas? 

Mr. PEARKES: In the main it is from Canadian sources; but at this time 
there were some weapons which were of other allied countries and the am- 
munition for those weapons would be supplied from United States or British 
sources. rea 
Mr. Wincu: May I ask what proportion that bears to the usual type 
of ammunition? 

Mr. PEARKES: I could only give an opinion. It would be a fraction of 
the main amount. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Might I ask in respect of the bombs in 
particular—because the ammunition is available only from certain sources 
centralized basically in eastern Canada—whether there was any attempt made 
to distribute the purchase of these bombs through any other area in Canada? 
We were told there should be greater account taken of encouraging industry 
to provide these materials for you. 

Mr. PearKes: I could not answer that question for you because the 
contracts would all be placed by defence production. 

Mr. HELLYER: Would the minister tell us whether or not the 90mm anti- 
aircraft ammunition will be used and what its function will be. 


Mr. PrarKes: At that time it was part of the equipment of the force— ~ 


in 1958-59. I should think it was used then for practice purposes and would 
have been available if required for the anti-aircraft guns at that time. 


Mr. HELLYER: In effect are you saying that this is no longer a require- 


ment and that these guns are being phased out of service? 


Mr. PEARKES: I believe these guns and ammunition now have been given — 


under mutual aid. . 
The CHarrMAN: Are there any further questions? Carried. 


Are there any questions on mutual aid? Carried. That pretty well cleans © 


up army, gentlemen. We are making wonderful progress. Thank you. 


Mr. CHaMpBERsS: It now being 10 minutes until the meeting of the house, ~ 


would it be in order to adjourn now? ‘s 


Agreed. 


Mr. PEARKES: We have made such excellent progress that it looks as — 
though we will be going on soon to the estimates. I have prepared some ma- — 
terial what I thought might be of some assistance to committee members. j 
It is not a white paper, but is just a progress report of how development 
has gone along and what items we have procured. In fact this shows what 
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progress has been made in the way of procurement of the equipment. I would 
suggest that this be issued now, if the Chairman sees fit. 


The CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 


Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): May I suggest that prior to the next meeting 
the steering committee meet to discuss some of our problems. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes; that. was my intention. 


—The committee adjourned.— 
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: , ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Monpay, May 16, 1960. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Thompson be substituted for that of 
_ Mr. Pratt on the Special Committee on Defence Expenditures. 


Attest 
L.-J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


The Senate, Room 256-S. 
TUESDAY, May 17, 1960. 
pres Ce) 


The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


Members present: Messrs.. Baldwin, Carter, Chambers, Fairfield, Forgie, 
Halpenny, Hellyer, Lambert, Roberge, Smith (Calgary South), Thompson, 
Webster, Winch—13. 


In attendance: Honourable George R. Pearkes, Minister of National De- 
fence; Mr. F. R. Miller, Deputy Minister; Mr. E. Armstrong, Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Finance); Mr. D. B. Dwyer, Superintendent, Parliamentary Returns, 

and Air Commodore R. W. Desbarats, Chief of Finance, Royal Canadian Air 
Force. 


The Chairman submitted the Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
_ Procedure as follows: 


The Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure met on Monday, May 16, 
at 4.00 o’clock p.m. 


Present: Messrs. Halpenny (Chairman); Hellyer, Fairfield, Smith (Calgary 
South) and Winch. 


The Subcommittee discussed procedure and agreed on the following recom- 
, mendations: 
1. In the event that the Committee decide to call witnesses other than 
officials of the Department that such witnesses be heard following 
the examination of the Minister and the Departmental officials on 


4 : Item 1 of the Estimates of the Department of National Defence 
2 1960-61. . 

= 2. That no regular member of the Armed Forces be called totestify 
a before the Committee on policy matters. 


F, 
c Respectfully submitted, 
G. E. Halpenny, 


: Chairman. 


i 


The Committee resumed from Friday, May 13th, consideration of the Ex- 
penditures of the Department of National Defence for the fiscal years 1958-59. 


: 


,. 


On motion of Mr. Baldwin, seconded by Mr. Fairfield, the said report as 


modified was adopted. 


The Minister, Mr. Miller and Mr. Armstrong were questioned. 


> 


4 The department officials filed an answer to a question of Mr. Winch, which 
appears as Appendix “A” to the printed report of proceedings of this day. 


During his examination the Minister undertook to supply at a later date 
answers to questions by Messrs. Baldwin, Hellyer, Winch and Smith (Calgary 
South). 
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And consideration of the Expenditures 1958-59 of the Department of 
National Defence still continuing, it was adjourned until the next sitting. 

At 11 o’clock a.m., on motion of Mr. Smith (Calgary South), the Com- 
mittee adjourned to meet again at 9.30 o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 


Antoine Chassé, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


Turspay, May 17, 1960. 
9.30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a quorum, gentlemen. There are three Bones I 
would like to mention. 
First of all, I would like to welcome Mr. Ben Thompson, and I know you 
will all join me in welcoming him. He is replacing Mr. Pratt. 
aa Secondly, the reason for this meeting today was that our minister had a 
commitment for tomorrow; but he has decided that he can be here tomorrow, 
without any trouble, so we will not only have this extra meeting today, but 
the one tomorrow, as per schedule, and again on Friday. 
The third thing: your steering committee met yesterday afternoon, and 
this is the report which I will read to you. 

The subcommittee on agenda and procedure met on Monday, May 
16th, at 4.00 o’clock p.m. 

Present: Messrs. Halpenny (Chairman); Hellyer, Fairfield, Smith 
(Calgary South) and Winch. 

The subcommittee discussed procedure and agreed | on the following 
recommendations: 

1. In the event that the committee decide to call witnesses other 
than officials of the department, that such witnesses be heard following 
the examination of the minister and the departmental officials on Item 
1 of the estimates of the Department of National Defence, 1960-61. 

4 2. That no member of the armed forces be called to testify before 
the committee on policy matters. 


This is your committee’s recommendation. Can it be adopted, gentlemen? 


} Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, if outside witnesses are called who severely 
criticise the present departmental policy, or criticise individual service policy, 
how do you anticipate dealing with the matter? Are they present service chiefs, 
“or others, who are not to have an opportunity to rebut the allegations which 
May be burely statements thrown to the wind and which people may be pre- 
pared to run away from? 

‘ The CHAIRMAN: You will recall the first meeting of the steering com- 
-mittee— 

Mr. LaMBERT: I agree there is a problem there, but what I am concerned 
about is the headline grabbers. 

7 Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, you will remember that was not the intent of 
the subcommittee at all. 

a The intent of the recommendation is that it has always been customary 
"procedure that anything that has to do with questioning on policy is the 
responsibility of, and answers should be obtained from the minister himself, 
‘unless he desires to have it answered by a departmental head. 

The only purpose of this recommendation, as I understood it, was that 
this committee would not call on anyone in the armed personnel for the direct 
purpose of interrogating them on policy, as that comes under the minister. 
Mr. Smit (Calgary South): I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, we are 
debating the calling of witnesses rather prematurely, because, let it be pointed 
peut, the recommendation says: 

3 “In the event that the committee decide to call witnesses—” 
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It seems to me, until such time as the committee have recommended to 
the steering committee any such things, we are very premature in assuming 
they are to be called. Until the names have been submitted, I suggest we are 
putting the cart ahead of the horse. : 


On item 2: 
That no member of the armed forces be called to testify before the 


committee on policy matters— 
I had a little to do with the drafting of this particular section. Perhaps 


it should read: 
No member of the active armed forces should be called. 


This would not necessarily preclude a militia officer. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch pointed out the intent of item No. 2— 
That no member of the armed forces be called to testify before 
the committee on policy matters. 

The whole point there is that we, the members of the subcommittee, hope — 
that the members of the committee will agree to this, but that does not stop 
Mr. Pearkes from calling any person he so desires to call. 

Mr. LamBERT: Okay, if the explanation is given—or if any explanation is 
given. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is this agreeable then, gentlemen? 

Mr Batpwtn: Is that with the amendment as suggested by Mr. Smith? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I purely suggested an active member of the 
armed forces. On the subcommittee we were not necessarily referring to militia 
officers; and a member of the militia is still a member of the armed forces. 

The CHAIRMAN: This would be the amendment: 

That no active member of the armed forces be called to testify. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): That is right. 

Mr. BaLpwin: I move that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Seconder? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: I second that. 

Motion agreed to. 3 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): It has been pointed out to me—and it — 
is only a matter of words—that the word “regular” might be better than the © 
word ‘‘active’’. a 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable, that. it should be changed from the word 3 
“active” to the word ‘regular’? 

Mr. HELLYER: What does “regular” mean? 

Mr. BALDWIN: I wonder if you could read that again, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: It would read thus: 

That no active—or regular—member of the armed forces be called ; 
to testify before the committee on policy matters. : 

Mr. SmiItH (Calgary South): That is differentiating between a permanent 
air force, army or naval officer and the militia. a 

The CHAIRMAN: ‘Active’ is the better word. : 

Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): Yes, I think so. 7 

The CHAIRMAN: What do you say, Mr. Minister; which is better? a 
The Hon. GrorcE R. PEARKES ‘(Minister of National Defence): The army j 
is known as the regular army, and the navy and air force are known under the 
same term. ‘ : i 

The CHAIRMAN: “Regular” would be the better word. 

Agreed. 
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Mr. HELLYER: This does not preclude retired officers? 
The CHAIRMAN: No. Before we get on to the R.C.A.F., Mr. Smith asked a 


question regarding the 1958-59 expenditures on the R.C.N. that has to do 


with the maintenance cost of piston-engined trainer aircraft. Those figures 


are as follows: The Harvard, $113,400; the Expeditor, $135,360. 


Gentlemen, we are on the R.C.A.F., comparing the actual expenditures 


to the 1958-59 estimates. Under military personnel costs, the first item is 


pay and allowances. There is an expenditure of $203,544,000, as against an 


_ estimate of $198,260,000. 


Mr. CARTER: On that point, Mr. Chairman, at the last meeting Mr. Winch 


raised the question of payment of family allowances to overseas personnel. 


At that point I think I asked that this item be stood until we could locate 


a table which had been put on Hansard in reply to a question which I asked 


on May 13. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right, Mr. Carter. I recall that. 

Mr. CARTER: The answer is on page 3638 of Hansard of 1959. I do not 
think it is necessary to put the question but the reply to the question indicates 
that a leading aircraftsman, with five children, in a tour of duty of three years 


_would lose, in family allowances, $1,584, with an off-setting saving in income 
tax of $16.80. 


A leading aircraftsman, with three children, loses $912 in family allow- 


- ances, and would receive a saving, an offsetting as a result of income tax, of 
$278. 88. 


If I remember correctly, when we were considering pay and allowances— 


when we were considering the estimates of which we are now considering the 
_ expenditures, I think the minister said there was an intention—I am not sure 
_whether he put it as more than an intention at the time, but there was an 
intention to extend the tour of duty, so as to save the cost of moving 
_ personnel, the travelling cost of transferring personnel. I would like the 
minister to confirm that if it is correct. 


Mr. PEARKES: At this period—that is, 1958-59—-the normal tour of duty 


was for two years. Now we have extended that, and the normal tour of duty 
is for three years, with the privilege of applying for an extension, if the in- 


_ dividual so desires. That applies to all of the services. 


Mr. CartTeR: The reason I wanted that confirmed is because if the tour 


of duty is extended that will increase still more the discrepancy, or the loss 


in allowances; because if a person goes overseas with two children—he con- 


- ceivably could have five children before the tour of duty is over. 


‘ 
E. 
. 
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Mr. PeaRKES: The rate of increase is quite rapid and I have no information 
as to the number of twins which are born. 


Mr. CARTER: Well, that is with the extension. 


Mr. PEARKES: But extensions are not forced upon any man, at all. It is 
purely if they apply for it; and I must say a great many men do apply for it, 


_ particularly married men. It is the single man who is perhaps a little more 
_ homesick than the married man who has his family over there. 


Mr. Carter: I think the point that could be developed from this is if the 
Family Allowances Act will not permit payments to overseas personnel, can 
it be remedied in some other way under the Department of National Defence? 


Can it amend some of its acts to offset this loss in income? 


Mr. PEARKES: We have to obtain approval for any special allowances for 


d Personnel who are in Europe, who do not obtain the family allowances. 


Mr. CartER: I might say on that point, Mr. Chairman, that the loss is 


Bereater to the lower ranks. For an officer, for example, a wing commander, 


his saving in income tax is $998.04, against a loss of $1,584. 
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The CHAIRMAN: What is your question, Mr. Carter? é 
Mr. Carter: The question is, can something be done to eliminate the 
discrepancy in this loss between a lower rank and a higher rank, because the — 
loss in income falls most heavily on the lower rank. . 4 
The CHAIRMAN: I think the minister has already answered you on that a 
point. Do you wish to add anything to it, Mr. Minister? : 
Mr. PearKEs: No, we have not found any medium by which this can be ~ 
adjusted at the present time. We are aware of the problem, and to a certain © 
extent it is compensated for by the allowances and facilities we provide, as — 
was described at the last meeting. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: The fact they ask for extensions on many occasions would 
indicate they seem to be fairly happy, anyway. F 
Mr. Cuampers:I think the figures Mr. Carter has quoted perhaps do not a 
give the full story there, because surely things like school taxes and so on ~ 
represent a saving to the married man. Schooling is provided, as the minister — 
pointed out at our last meeting, and there are various other amenities. It 
is rather hard to get them into a form for comparison against family al- 
lowances, but there are other benefits that the man serving overseas gets — 
that do go some distance in making up for this loss. r 

The CHarirMAN: Do you have a question, Mr. Chambers? — 

Mr. CuHampBers: No, I have a statement, and I have. made it. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: Is there any way we could get from the department a 
comparative figure on personnel in Canada who have to pay out of their* ~ 
family allowances for schooling, as compared to the people overseas who 
do not have to pay that; and what their official relation is? 

The question Mr. Carter has brought up is this, that this is an injustice 
to the personnel serving overseas. But, to offset that, surely they are getting | 
benefits. Is there any way the department could make a cash item out of it? 

Mr. PEARKES: There is on overseas allowance for a leading aircraftsman © : 
of $432 a year. "i 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: That answers part of his complaint and question. 3 

Mr. PrearRKES: I am sorry, that is the total for four years. I beg your E 
pardon. 

Mr. Carter: If that is so, Mr. Chairman, in this table which I quoted 
from page 3638, I asked for the total of additional allowances payable in © 
England which are not received by a serviceman of similar rank in married ~ 
quarters in Canada, and which are peculiar to married personnel as distinct 
from single personnel. In that column it is “nil’. <i 

The CHAIRMAN: Could I bring it to a head, Mr. Minister, and ask if 
_ there have been any changes since that has been tabled in Hansard? The date 
of that is what, Mr. Carter? 

Mr. CARTER: May 13, 1959. 

Mr. PearKES: There have been no changes made. Perhaps Mr. Armstrong 
could give you a little more information on that. 

Mr. WINCH: There was no allowance made in England, but they are on ~ 
the continent. : ¥ 

Mr. ARMSTRONG (Assistant Deputy Minister, Finance Division, Depart- — 
ment of National Defence): The overseas allowance the minister referred — 
to is allowed to both married and single people. It does not therefore reflect — 
in that column. As Mr. Winch has pointed out, this table refers to the married — 
man in married quarters in England, and that particular man does not re- — 
ceive any extra allowance. He does receive, of course, a house that is com-_ 


rt 


pletely furnished, heated and lighted for him, in addition to other amenities. 
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mn Mr. CARTER: A man in Canada receives the same thing? 
‘Mr. ARMSTRONG: The comparative cost of living, according to statistics 
‘ we have obtained from the dominion bureau of statistics, is somewhat lower; 
and this is the reason he does not receive an extra allowance. 

I think, in all of the cases of overseas service, there is an extra allowance 
-of some amount. This varies, depending on the country and location where 
people are. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): My colleague to the right of me points 

out there are no shortages of applications for people asking to go overseas. 
: Mr. PEARKES: The duty of going overseas is not by application. 
5 Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): But it is nevertheless-highly sought after? 
a Mr. PEARKES: It is highly sought after. 

Mr. BALDWIN: In answer to a question I asked Mr. Armstrong on Friday 
last he said, in his opinion, in most cases the additional pay and allowances 
and other benefits received by the dependents of army personnel overseas would, 
on the general average, be the equivalent of what would be received from the © 
family allowance in Canada, and more than the family allowance. . 

Possibly, at the same time, we might obtain a table showing the com- 
parative benefits, either in money or moneys worth, received by the same 
ranks in Canada and overseas, to make a comparison. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that possible? 

Mr. PEARKES: We could produce that by next week. I do not know that 
we can get it tomorrow. 

- The CHAIRMAN: That is perfectly all pens, 
a Gentlemen, item 1 is carried? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Item 2, travelling and removal expenses, a little under- 
expenditure. Any questions? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Item 3, medical and dental consultants and special serv- 
ices. There is a little under-expenditure there. Any questions? 
» Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Item 4, clothing, personal equipment. There is quite an 
increase over the estimate. Any questions? 
| Mr. LAMBERT: Explained. 
The CHAIRMAN: Could you explain, Mr. Minister? 
Mr. LAMBERT: No, it has been explained. 
' Mr. Pearkes: That is the R.C.A.F. share of that matter. I wonder if the 
committee wants further information on this cloth and clothing. I have had a 
Memorandum prepared, which I could place on the record if you so wish? 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I think it would be useful. 
The CHAIRMAN: Could we take it as read, gentlemen? 
- Agreed. | 


Cloth Holdings for Military Clothing Purposes 

ay 1. By minute 546276 treasury board authorized the transfer to the Depart- 
‘ment of National Defence of a stock of cloth valued at $15,072,000 which had 
been purchased and held by the Department of Defence Production for military 
purposes, and which the latter department had been holding in rented ware- 
house storage. Space having become available in military depots, it was no 
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2. The stock held by the Department of Defence Production had its origin © 
in the very real difficulties experienced in, obtaining cloth to outfit the military 
forces following their expansion as a result of the Korean War. In the light of 
the international situation then existing, it was considered prudent to acquire 
a stock of essential woven fabrics, in the event that further supplies should 
need to be issued urgently. ; 


3. The acquisition of this cloth and its ready availability in an unmanufac- 
tured condition, also had the useful advantage of reducing the number of 
finished garments which would otherwise have had to be held at a higher 
investment cost. 


4. While originally provided against possible emergency needs the stock 
was also used, with administrative advantage, to meet the annual normal main- 
tenance needs of the three services, for which purposes fabrics were withdrawn 
and replaced from time to time as necessary. This provided a means of ‘turning 
over” the stock, and eased the problem of providing cloth to the manufacturers 
of finished garments. Over the years, the stock has been reduced from a peak 
in 1953 of 34,216,882 yards to the present 14,916,518 yards. 


; . Ne 
5. On 26 February 1960 the transfer of the stock was completed from the 
Department of Defence Production’s warehouse to the naval supply depot in 
Montreal, where it is now housed. 


6. The stock received by the Department of National Defence totalled ap- 
proximately 14,916,518 yards of many different items of fabric. Of this quantity: 


(a) 189 fabric items totalling approximately 11,161,219 yards are ex- 
pected to be used in the normal maintenance of the clothing of the 
military services over the next five years. 


(b) 180 fabric items totalling approximately 3,755,299 yards are being 
closely examined to determine whether they can be used economically 
within the next five years (during which further period they could 
probably be held without deterioration). It is possible that some, 
or all, of this quantity may need to be disposed of. ; 


7. The naval supply depot custodians of the stock report that with one 
exception the stock is in good condition. The exception is in respect of about 
one-quarter of the stock which was baled with iron strapping. The strapping 
has marked the outside layer of the bale but the markings can be removed 
by sponging. A slight indentation or crease has been created by the strap which 
may present some difficulties to manufacturers when cutting. This damage is 
stated-in round figures to affect about 34 of 1 per cent of the baled stock. 


8. The items of fabric held in the stock are not all uniform clothing items, | 
but include woven fabrics for parkas, sleeping bags, hospital clothing, shirtings, © 
ponchos, raincoats, kit bags, tenting, mattress covers, etc. 


9. There have been stories in the press to the effect that the stock of 
approximately 15 million yards of fabric would provide 3 million uniforms. 
This is incorrect. Not only, as stated above, does a considerable proportion of — 
the stock consist of fabrics used for other than uniform purposes, but the fabrics q 
used for major uniform purposes are held only in such quantities. as could © 
provide, for example, approximately— 


Ordinary wniform. P5006. eC ee pte 230,600 
Greatcoats: sai: viii so cct Las 2c ne eit aie ee tena ae 51,880 
Summer uniform tropicals; ucijs eee eee 165,634 
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The CHAIRMAN: Food supplies, a little under-expenditure. 

Mr. Carter: On that point, on food supplies, I notice in the air force that 
“when you compare the actual expenditures for 1958-59 with the expenditures 
for 57-58 that the two figures are much closer together than in the case of 
the army and navy. I think the expenditures on the army were $500 more 
than the previous year, and in the navy it was about $800 or $900 more. Are 
you trying to thin down the air force or fatten up the navy? 


Mr. PeaRKES: You will recall about this time the air force brought ina 
‘series of exercises, which may have had that effect! 


The CHAIRMAN: That could be. Is that carried, gentlemen? 


Mr. THompson: Mr. Chairman, where do we obtain the food supplies for 
our armed forces overseas? 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean, where did we during 1958-59? 

Mr. THOMPSON: Yes. 

Mr. PEARKES: You are asking for the army? 

Mr. THomMpson: Well, any of the armed forces—say the air force? 


. Mr. PEARKES: The air force obtained them through the American supply 
channel, and they purchased outright from American sources supplies which 
were required. 

Mr. THompson: The reason I dated the question, Mr. Chairman, is be- 
cause I represent an agricultural riding, and they produce some of the finest 
cheddar cheese in the world and apparently if any member of our armed 
forces wanted some cheddar cheese it would have to be sent over to him by 
relatives, because none of it was purchased for the armed forces through the 
armed services. Would it not be possible to have some cheddar cheese 
purchased for the armed forces? 


E. Mr. PEARKES: When the troops were first sent under the NATO agreement 
_ to Europe, it was considered quite impractical to start up a Canadian supply 
system for such a limited number of troops. So arrangements were made 
that the air force would be supplied through United States channels and 
_ supply lines, and that the army would be supplied through United Kingdom 


_ supply lines, because they were at that time part of the United Kingdom 
: division. 


. Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): You testified two years ago that you could 

acquire these food products at a considerable saving to the rest of the Canadian 
taxpayers who did not produce cheddar cheese. 

: The CHAIRMAN: Does the item carry? 

3 Mr. HELLYER: Do they get any Russian salmon? 

a Mr. PEARKES: They do not get any Russian salmon now. I believe at 

one time there was a certain quantity of Russian canned salmon which was 

Supplied in the British ration. However I understand it is not being supplied 

at the present time. / 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? May the item carry? 
Item agreed to. 


Medical and dental supplies. Any questions? 
Item agreed to. 


Laundry and dry cleaning? Any questions? 
Item agreed to. 


Item 2, all other operating costs; civil salaries and wages. Any questions? 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): May I ask the minister whether or not any 
xperiment was carried out in any one of the three services to determine the 
ffectiveness of the policy of utilizing combined members of the military 
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personnel and civilian personnel? I think you said that quite obviously — 
the cost on the basis of employing civilian personnel under certain circum- 
stances did provide a considerable saving to your department. ‘You also — 
indicated to us that you had reduced the number of personnel in this — 
year and in subsequent years materially. Is there any experimental work — 
done to confirm this figure, or otherwise to determine the effectiveness of the — 

use of military personnel in the air force as compared to the army, or a 
vice versa with the navy or air force? a 

Mr. PearkKes: All I can say is that the ratio as between civilian and 
military personnel is constantly under review. I know of no particular ex- — 
periment which was carried out. 

Mr. SmiTH (Calgary South): The ratio stands at two to one. Is it so for ~ 
all services? 7 

Mr. PEARKES: I could not say what the ratio is at the present time. a 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): That was so in this year. That is fine. q 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? If not, the item is — 
carried. a 

Item agreed to. 

Civilian allowances. A little over expenditure. Any questions? 

Item agreed to. 

Freight, express and cartage. A little under expenditure. Any questions? 4 

Item agreed to. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Under that item of freight, express and cartage in so far — 
as road transport is concerned did the air force maintain its own fleet of trans- — 
ports, or is that work done through civilian contractors? — 4 

Mr. PEaRKES: It is practically all done through civilian contracts. There 
is no fleet of transports in the air force. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. PEARKES: That is ground transport. 

Mr. LAMBERT: This is road transport. 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does the item carry? 

Item agreed to. 

Postage; an under expenditure. Are there any questions? 

Item agreed to. ; 

Telephones, telegrams and other communication services; a little under. ~ 
Are there any questions? a 

Item agreed to. t 


Printing of departmental and other publications. 


Mr. HELLYER: Yesterday, through you, Mr. Chairman, I asked for a list 
of all R.C.A.F. publications for the year under consideration, including all 
service manuals, and so on. I wondered if that list is available? [ 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not know whether it is available today. 
Mr. PEARKES: We do not have it today, but it will be provided. 
Mr. HELLYER: May we agree that this item will stand, then? | 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Let it stand, if you wish; printing of departmental | 
reports and other publications. 3 
Item agreed to. 


7 


Films, displays, broadcasting, advertising, and’so on. Just about on the 
nose. Are there any questions? . fs 
Item agreed to. oe 


* i a ~ 
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Ke aves Carter: Are there poeta purchasing agencies for each of the 
services for films and that sort of thing? Does each service spend its own 
Sbadget on them, or is there a central procurement agency? 


Mr. PEARKES: As far as advertising for recruiting, or as far as advertising 
is concerned, there is a central committee, and the amount of money is 
allocated for several headings; there is a certain amount of money allocated 
to each service for its own particular type of recruiting, and there is a certain 
amount of money for tri-service recruiting. There is a central committee in 
which all the services are represented, which controls and apportions the 
advertising allotments. 
- The CHAIRMAN: Does each service have its own RUubiC relations depart- 
ment? 


Bix Mr. PEARKES: Each service has its own public relations department with 
a director of public relations who coordinates the whole. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 


Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): You had not unified any of the recruiting 
services at this point? 


rr Mr. PEARKES: Not at this stage. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 
Item agreed to. 


Office stationery, supplies, equipment and furnishings. An under expen- 
- diture. Are there any questions? 
a Item agreed to. 


a 


a Repairs and upkeep of buildings, works, including land. An under ex- 
-penditure. Any questions? 
Mr. HELLYER: Are there any existing agreements between the department 
and other departments of government, for instance, the Department of Trans- 
port, in respect to the care and maintenance of D.N.D. property? 
- Mr. PEARKES: Well, the care and maintenance of property is carried out in 
4 two ways: one, by day to day repair carried out under the supervision of service 

personnel, and those contracts which would be let through the Department of 
_ Defence Production. Any other agreement we have for obtaining land, and 
renting land, is usually made through the Department of Transport acting 
as our agent. Is that the sort of thing you want? 
a Mr. HELLYER: Are there any cases where you are leasing land or loaning 
land to the Department of Transport, such as secondary landing facilities? 

Mr. PEARKES: I think there might be, but I could not say offhand, because 

there is land which is from time to time transferred to different departments : 
such as Northern Affairs, Indian Affairs, and so on. So there may be cases 
_ in which some of these departments are renting, let us say, for the nominal sum 
_ of $1 or something like that, some of our property. But it would be a minor 
- Matter. 
_ *~Mr. Lampert: Now that the P.M.Q. is on army and airforce bases ap- 
_ proaching in some cases eight or ten years, how are they standing up? In the 
_ maintenance ‘of these individual houses, or semidetached, or even of the 
small row housing which is in general use in the P.M.Q.’s, are they standing 
up relatively well, or are you finding that the maintenance of them is getting 
_ progressively higher? ‘ 


. 
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Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): With respect to those buildings which do 
not come under this item, may I ask why it is the architecture is such that 
they insist, in many areas, in putting the backs of these houses fronting on 
the street, much to the distress of the occupants. This is a fact in the case 
of the most recent construction in major military centres, where they have 
reversed these houses so that they are backing on the street. 

The CHAIRMAN: There must be an answer to that some place. 

Mr. ForciE: Perhaps they do it because it gives them a better view. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): There has been severe criticism about it 
from residents and people in the surrounding area. 

Mr. PEarKES: All I can say is that it would probably be the design which 
was approved by—what shall we call them—the town planners; all these 
designs would be approved by the Department of Defence Construction—no, 
it would be Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 

Mr. SmirH (Calgary South): Might I ask, through the chairman, if the 
minister would be kind enough to inquire about it, because it is the cause © 
of some concern. 

Mr. PEARKES: Absolutely. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Now we come to the item for repairs and upkeep o 
buildings and works including land. Are there any further questions? - 

Item agreed to. 

Now we have municipal and public utility services. Are there any ques- 
tions? 

Item agreed to. ‘ 

Now we have pensions, superannuation, benefits for personal services. 
A little under expenditure. Any questions? 

Item agreed to. 

Corps of commissionaires and other services. Any questions? 

Item agreed to. <a 

Mr. Thompson, I do not know if you realize it, but we have pretty well | 
gone through a lot of these items both under the army and the navy. That is 
why there are so few questions being asked. § 

Professional fees, architects, engineers, and so on. Any questions? A little — 
over expenditure. 

Mr. BALDWIN: Is there a very simple explanation or reason behind the — 
decrease in the high expenditure of over $16 million in 1956-57 down to the © 
expenditure in the year under survey of $13 million? } 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, that was during the period in 1957 when there was far — 
more construction work going on than in the period under review. The work © 
of preparing plans for some of the camps was then being taken up, and I am " 
informed that the biggest item in this 1956-57 period was the planning for the © 


mid-Canada line which was then under construction, as well as the planning for 

certain buildings and camps. I think that Sarcee was one of the camps at that | 

time. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? q 
Mr. BALDWIN: No. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: Item agreed to. # 
Fees for special courses. % 
Mr. WINcH: Might I use this expenditure for the purpose of asking one 

question? 
The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead. 
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Mr. WINCH: My question has to do with training. We know from an answer 
given in the house, and from other information which the minister has given 
us, that the cost of training a pilot was around $32,000 in 1940, but at the 
present time it has increased to a cost of $80,000, for training a pilot. That is 
naturally a very heavy investment of the taxpayer in the training. So I would 
like to ask if the minister could give us any information as to how many, upon 
the termination of their enlistment period, leave the services after all this 
money has been expended on their training? 

: Mr. PEARKES: Yes, we would have to get you that information. I do not 
think we would have it here. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would it be agreeable if they got it for you, Mr. Winch? 

Mr. WINCH: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Very well. (See Appendix “A”’’) 

Item agreed to. 

Mid-Canada line, maintenance by contract; an expenditure of $19,108,000, — 
with an estimate of $22 million. 

Mr. HELLYER: In view of recent public criticism of this Mid-Canada line, 
does the minister have any brief statement or comment he would like to make 
about its usefulness or effectiveness? 

Mr. PEARKES: I would say this: that the establishment of the mid-Canada 
line which I think was started somewhere about 1955 or 1956, was a major 
endeavour on an entirely new operation, and that the idea of the mid-Canada 
line was originated through what was known as the McGill fence at one time, 
and it was located in what was then and still is in many places inaccessible 
country. I think every care was exercised in the construction of that line, 
from what I can ascertain. It was started and pretty well completed before I 
took over this department. But I have made some inquiries about it, and I 
would say that the unprecedented difficulties, the unknown difficulties brought 
_ about the heavy cost. 
; Mr. HELLYER: It was not so much the unprecedented difficulties, but 
_ whether or not the line has a functional utility at the present time. 
| Mr. PEARKES: It certainly had a functional utility in 1958-59, which is the 
time we are discussing. 
4 Mr. WINCH: Might we have a little more detailed information on the 
functional use of the line at that time? And is it possible to have any comment 
on the comment made by Group Captain Limbrick who, I understand, was a 
former director of radio warfare, R.C.A.F., in which he stated that it has no 
’ functional use, did not have a functional use, and is completely seconded and 
_ obsolete. 
“| Mr. CHamBERS: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, would we not be able 
to have a more thorough discussion of this when the estimates in this area 
are before us? 
sj The CHAIRMAN: I was going to suggest to Mr. Winch, that when we come 
c to 1960-61, that would be the time, because this is pretty well ancient history 
now. The use of the line then might be a little different from what it is now. 
So if it is agreeable to you, I suggest that we hold it. 


é Mr. WincH: Except that we are discussing the expenditures of that par- 
ticular year. 

a The CHAIRMAN: I am sure the minister will answer you now if you wish it. 
eh Mr. PearKEsS: In the year we are considering the main threat to this con- 
tinent was the possibility of attack by Russian bombers. It was essential that 
early warning be provided, and that the route being followed by those bombers 
be tracked. 
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The early warning would be given by the Dew line which is along the > 
Arctic, which I am sure you know, and then those bombers would have been — 
lost from the radar which was available at that time, until they again crossed 
the mid-Canada line which was some hundreds of miles south of the Dew line. — 
The bombers would then be picked up again, and you would then be able 
to track the route which they were following. o , 

The mid-Canada line is a comparatively short distance in advance of the © 
Pinetree line which is the control line for intercepting aircraft which would — 
have been dispatched in order to intercept the bombers. j 

Mr. Wincu: Might I ask one question on this: is it correct or incorrect — 
that at this time which is under review, in this phase of the public accounts, . 
that it was possible and highly probable that a plane coming over with an 3 
aggressive purpose in mind had equipment that could jam and ruin any kind © 
of warning system? j 

Mr. PearKEs: I would say that that was not correct. We tested the warn- 
ing systems. They were’ frequently tested. There have been tests carried out 
to see how effective the counter-electronic measures might be, and I would say 
that while it might be possible in some isolated cases to have stopped the | 
information which was coming through, that could not have been done on a 
continental-wide basis. My own opinion is that the mid-Canada line in this 
year was an essential requirement for warning and tracking hostile aircraft k 
so as to enable interceptors to engage them. ! 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I wonder if I might ask through the chair - 
if what Mr. Winch referred to as the source of his question, Group Captain — 
Limbrick, who was director of radio warfare—if you are aware, sir, that during > 
his period in office he made any similar representations to those which he has" 
put in print for publication? , ' 

Mr. PearKes: Mr. Limbrick was not in the R.C.A.F. during the period in 
which I have been minister. I would therefore not be able to say. 5 

Mr. Wrincu: I know that Mr. Smith has not had a chance to read this, 

but Mr. Limbrick has said that in his various positions he did, go so far 
as to invite court martial if the authorities thought that he was wrong. a 
The CHAIRMAN: May we not leave it until the 1960-61 figures? ; 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Can the minister state whether or not in the 
period under consideration Mr. Limbrick made any representations? Apparently 
he did so prior to that. : 
Mr. PearKes: I do not think that Mr. Limbrick has ever made any definite 
recommendations to me. igs ac f 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): He held a responsible position, and he scenic 

to have certain views which he considered more recently. R, 


E 


Mr. Wincu: Mr. Limbrick said: ‘Because of this I took my objections about. 
the mid-Canada to my superiors”, and so on. g 


Mr. PEARKES: I would think that he put his objections up to his pe 
and that his superiors considered them, and that they had found that they 
were not acceptable. r’ 

Mr. SmituH (Calgary South):That is fine. He made representations, but 
not during your period. 7 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? g 


Item agreed to. 

Fuel for heating, cooking and power generating units. Are there an. 
questions? ‘ 

Item agreed to. 


The CHaiRMAN: That was not during the minister’s tenure of office. 
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a Gasoline, fuel oil, and lubricants? Any questions? 

. ~ -Ttem agreed to. ‘ 


‘Miscellaneous materials and supplies? Any questions? 
Item agreed to. 


Barrack, hospital and camp stores? Any questions? 
Item agreed to. 


Repairs and upkeep of equipment. Any questions? 
Item agreed to. 


Now we come to miscellaneous expenditures. 

Mr. HELLYER: In the previous item what would be the major components 
there? 

Mr. PEARKES: A reason for the reduction was the very active campaign 
being carried on at that time in order to reduce flying accidents, and therefore 
the number of repairs were not as high as had been anticipated. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that answer your question, or do you want to know 
the main items? 

Mr. HELLYER: I think the minister has answered my question in part, in 
the important inference at least that there was a reduction of upkeep of major 

equipment, aircraft, fire fighting machines, and so on. 

Mr. PEARKES: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Expenditures not elsewhere provided. Are there any 
questions. 

Item agreed to. 


; The CHAIRMAN: We are leaving the printing of the departmental reports © 
stand, on item II. 
We go to item III, military and other construction. Purchase of real 

properties (land and buildings). The expenditure is much less than the estimate. 
Questions? 
, Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): I wonder if we might ask, through the Chair, 
_ if the reason for this had anything to do with the fact that during this period 
_ there was a reduction in out NATO participation? Does this show a reduction 
- at all? We closed up a number of stations. 
; Mr. PEARKES: It certainly would not be connected with any of our NATO 
, commitments overseas. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I meant, in Canada? 
4 Mr. PEARKES: As far as the NATO training in Canada is concerned, that 
q NATO training was just beginning to phase out. It might have been that there 
_ was property it. would have been desirable to acquire, but it was decided not 
_ to acquire it. 
; Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): Is there any explanation, other than NATO, 
then? 

Mr. PEARKES: In this division, the property that was not acquired in the 

year amounted to some $510,000. 


Mr. HELLYER: The explanation with respect to NATO training seems a bit 
unlikely, in view of the fact that the proposed termination of this program had 
been under discussion for some time. Was not there any other anticipated 
requirement that was wiped out? 

, The CHAIRMAN: Actually there is an under-expenditure of just over $1 
‘million. 
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Mr. PEARKES: This amount of money was put into the estimate. I do not 
know whether there is any information as to detailed items. The general story 
is that the land was not needed and, therefore, was not acquired during this 
year. 

The CHAIRMAN: Possibly the reason is this. If you look back into your 
1956-57 and 1957-58 your budget or estimate for 1958-59 is somewhat com- 
parable to those three years before. 

Mr. HELLYER: Specifically, my question would seek to determine what 
function, if any, was eliminated resulting in this requirement no longer being 
valid. 

Mr. ArmstRoNG: If I could answer a little here. I do not have with me a 
list of specific properties, but there were two major areas. There were certain 
under-expenditures in addition to the ones the minister mentioned. Certain land 
that had been expropriated at Primrose lake was one instance. We had made 
provision for the settlement of the cost, and it was not, in fact, settled in that 
year, and that resulted in an under-expenditure of $400,000. There was one 
other land settlement we had provided for in 1958-59, of approximately 
$100,000. That, in fact, was settled in 1957-58. That again resulted in an under- 
expenditure. So there was approximately $500,000 on those two items. 

In addition to that, certain other property provided for was not actually 
acquired in that year. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Plus your NATO. That makes up quite a bit of it, Mr. 
Hellyer. Is that satisfactory to you? 

Mr. HeLuyer: That is fine. 

The CHAIRMAN: Item carried? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Construction—major contract projects. 

Mr. LamBert: Is this reduction in expenditure the result of the deferment 
or the result of complete cancellation of projects? 

Mr. PEARKES: It would apply to both. There was some deferment, and 
others were cancelled. I can give you some of the major items. 


At Hoberg, a radio station in British Columbia—which was a very inacces-- 


sible place to get at, because it was on top of a mountain—it just was not 
possible to complete or do the work necessary then. There was a big under- 
payment in connection with the administrative buildings, such as classrooms 
for the schools, and the whole plan at that particular station was being revised 
at this time. The station has been reorganized since then, and the payments—in 
part, anyway—have been made since this date. ~ 


Another big item was at Camp Borden, where there was additional accom- 
modation planned. 

Another one was at North Bay, where runway levelling, airdrome clearance, 
amounting to $14 million, had to be deferred. 


Then, in the case of Trenton, there was deferment and there were changes 
made there because at this time we were considering the transfer of training 
command from Trenton to Winnipeg, and the move of the air transport command 
from Montreal to Trenton. There were necessary changes there. 


Mr. Wincu: Mr. Chairman, I certainly have no objection when we can get : 


a saving on the spending of money; and this is a big one. But the point I would 
like to ask about is this: When you reach a decision you feel you are going to 


require $35 million, that must involve a great deal of work and planning—and _ 
of decision, as you asked for the estimate. And yet in a 12-month period you do A 
not require $36 million, but $19,286,000, which means there must have been a 


radical change. 


’ 


‘ j 


+ 
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Does that not demonstrate some degree of lack of proper planning and a 
big degree of inefficiency? I mean, the fact that in a 12-month period that 
situation could come about? 

Mr. PEARKES: I do not think that is a fair criticism, Mr. Winch. The esti- 
mates have to be prepared a very long time in advance. Now, in fact, estimates 
for next year are in the course of preparation by the department. By the end 
of 1961 I am quite certain that there will be many changes. I know of no other 
department of government, or any activity, where you are having such frequent 
changes owing to the invention of new weapons and changes of the threat, 
changes in the general concept of operations, that it is almost impossible to 


make accurate estimates. 


This time it was a period of change. It still is a period of very great changes 
which makes accurate estimating extremely difficult. 

We are constantly looking to see whether expenditures can be reduced, 
and so we are able to save money by not spending all that has been allocated 
to us. As these cover a great many different projects, so you find that there 
may be general saving all across the line; or it is not possible to procure the 
materials hich are necessary for construction work. ; 

Mr. WINCH: I certainly have no objection to not spending money just be- 
cause you have got it, but it seems to me something is obviously wrong here. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch, it is unlike business in a way, because your 
budgeting in this case—as the minister just explained—starts a good 18 
months before the year begins. As you know business budgets usually go in— 
the calendar and fiscal year are about the same—about October 1, instead of 
a year ahead; and I imagine that there are these changes, as the minister 
explained. 


Mr. PEARKES: And there has been, could I say, a clamping down at this 


' time on expenditures. 


The CHAIRMAN: And Mr. Winch agrees to that. 

Mr. WINCH: I certainly do, but the tough spot is it did not start early 
enough. 

The CHAIRMAN: May the item carry, gentlemen, or are there any further 
questions? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Construction—day labour and miner contract projects. 
That is a little under-expenditure. Any questions? 

Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: We now go to section IV, to major procurement and pro- 


— duction costs. 


Mr. HELLYER: I wonder if we could have a breakdown of the major com- 
ponents of each of these several items? 


The CHAIRMAN: Item No. 1 is aircraft and engines. 
Mr. HELLYER: “Yes. 


Mr. PearKES: This is the detail of expenditures. These are the actual 
expenditures. On the Arrow, $90,477,000; on the CF-100, $19,538,000; on the 
Argus aircraft, $51,188,000; on the CC.106, $29,209,000; on the Sabre, $1,642,- 
000; on the T.33’s, $2,837,000; and various other aircraft expenditures, $11 
million. 

Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): Could I ask through the Chair, Mr. Minister, 
this: I assume maintenance also comes under this estimate? 


The CHAIRMAN: No. t 
Mr. PEARKES: No. 
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Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): At some time may I revert, and ask if you ~ 


would be kind enough to give me the cost of the maintenance of piston engined 
aircraft, at a future meeting? 
The CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 


/ 


Mr. Hellyer, you had a further question on this item? + Oe 


Mr. HELLYER: Were there any major revisions in the expenditure, by 
item, on these six items? 

Mr. PEARKES: The major reduction here was in connection with the 
Arrow. During this year the decision was first of all made not to proceed with 
the fire control system, the Sparrow; and then, later, at the end of the year, 
it was decided not to proceed with the production of the Arrow, and the 
order was cancelled. That is where you get the major under-expenditures in 
this case. 

Mr. Wincu: Could we ask there, Mr. Chairman, how far your fire control 
system and how far, on the Arrow, had you reached towards the completion 
of the project, as far as the utility value of both was concerned? 


Mr. SmrtH (Calgary South): Could we have, the project defined too? Is — 


this with respect to the 37 pre-production models— 

Mr. Wincu: I am speaking on the first point raised here, when the min- 
ister spoke of the fire control system. How far had it gone towards completion, 
and what contracts were there; and could I ask for some understanding as to 
just what was the main reason why Canada had gone ahead with this specific 
fire control system? . ; 

Mr. Pearkes: To answer the first question first, the amounts of money 
which had been spent on tooling and production of the Astra fire control in 
1957-58, or up to 1957-58, were $3,908,750, plus another expenditure of $55,116. 
In 1958 there was a further expenditure, under the first item, of $339,471; and, 
under the second item, of $2,054,225. Those were some of the early develop- 
ment costs of the fire control. 

Mr. Wincu: How close to completion were you on that development 
project when it was cancelled? 

- Mr. Prarxes: It was in the early stages of development. We had not gone 
into production in this respect at all. 

Mr. Wincu: Was this development wholly and solely for the purpose of 
utilization on the Arrow? 

Mr. PearKES: The Sparrow development had started in the United States 
Navy, and the U.S. Navy, at one time, cancelled the Sparrow, after we had 
considered that the Sparrow would be the best weapon for the CF-105. Now, 
when the United States cancelled their development program with ‘the Spar- 
row, Canada had to assume the whole cost of its further development. 

Mr. Wincu: That is the very point we are coming to now, which I did not 
quite know how to ask at first. That is this: In view of the fact that the United 
States, for their own reasons, had decided to cancel the Sparrow, am I right 
in assuming they must have reached that decision because they did not feel 


it had a utility value, or that there was something coming along that would © 


be better than the Sparrow? If so, then, why, on the cancellation by the United 
States of that work on the Sparrow, did we go ahead and assume the entire 


cost, which runs into a considerable sum of money; and did we learn from the | 


reasons of the United States cancellation that they had something better that 
was coming up?—and I assume they must have. Why did we go ahead in 


Canada and follow through? i set 


The CHarrMAN: On further development, do you mean? 
Mr. WINCH: Yes. 
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~ Mr. PrearKkes: I think Mr. Miller can give you further details on that 
F: Sparrow development. 
] Mr. F. R. Minter (Deputy Minister of National Defence): The Sparrow 
we decided on was the mark II, I think it was. Anyway, there was a family 
of Sparrows under development. The navy carried the basic development well 
forward, almost to the operational stage; and then they shifted to a lower 
level version of the Sparrow. They had a good high altitude weapon, but 
they wanted a lower altitude weapon, because of the particular U.S. Navy 
_ requirements. 
: The Sparrow we were interested in had been developed very close to 
being completed. With the budgetary process which it went through in the 
United States, they tried to get it in. Then the money squeeze came on and 
they had to abandon the mark we were interested in, at a fairly late stage in 
its development. We thought we could go ahead and complete it. 


Mr. WincH: Could you tell me whether there was available from the same 
sources any piece of equipment, that is fire control equipment, that would do 
the high altitude job without us, in Canada, proceeding to develop it? 

The CHAIRMAN: We did not go into production at any time. 

Mr. WincH: I was speaking of development. 

Mr. PEARKES: No. 

Mr. WINcH: You say, in the United States it was dropped because this 
particular branch of the family of Sparrows was low altitude, and you wanted 
high altitude. Was there anything else available in the high altitudes sphere, 
as far as the United States was concerned? 


: Mr. MiILuER: Yes, there were other possible weapon systems there. The 
_ Sparrow was in the continuing development stage even then. 


Mr. WincH: And the production stage? 
3 Mr. PEARKES: No. 


a Mr. WINCH: Were they not in the production stage of anything at all— 
in the way of the high altitude instrument or weapon that you required? 

_ Mr. MILLER: Yes, I think probably they were, but it was not a very 
_ satisfactory weapon. The weapon was still under continuing development. The 
_ Falcon was the furthest developed at that time. It had some major draw- 
_ backs at that time, and it required further development. 

ai Mr. WINCH: I have not quite got it clear, and I would like to pursue it a 
moment, if I may. I still have not got it cleat in my mind, on this particular 
i item, and I am not going into any others at the moment. That will come 
Mister. I am still not clear as to why, when the United States, with all their 
BP rces, have the Sparrow at a point of near completion on development, 
and drop it, that Canada then takes it up and decides to proceed with it. Then, 
i; of course, they eventually drop it themselves. I cannot understand those 
_ stages. 

%, The CHAIRMAN: As I understand it, Canada was developing it along with 
"the USS. Navy. Is that not correct—or a different type of Sparrow? 


E35 


S. Mr. PEARKES: On the timing of the decision, I think that Canada decided 
on it quite a bit before the American navy dropped it. When the decision had 

been made their program was going forward at that time in the United 
' States. It had not been dropped when Canada decided to use that weapon. 


Mr. WINCH: Could I ask the minister—because this is strictly policy and 
I must direct it to the minister—if it is a general policy in the Defence Depart- 
ment that when they are working in cooperation with the United States on 
development matters and decide to adopt—which I understand you say Canada 
decided to do, even in the development period in the States—Canada decided 
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to adopt the Sparrow is it the general policy of your department to reach 
a decision and go through development and into production? This is the 
only instance we have of this kind of situation. Is it the general policy to 
operate that way? We have other things, and I might as well mention the | 
Bomare for one. You get the decision being made in Canada to adopt it, 
when it is in the development stage in the United States, and we do not 
know if it is going to work or not. If the United States decides to stop devel- 
opment and production, then Canada decides to go ahead with it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would it answer your question to keep it straight on the 
line. 

Mr. Wincu: If it is part of the general policy. 


The CHAIRMAN: Please, Mr. Winch. If the minister could tell us how ~ 
many months longer we developed after the United States Navy stopped 
development, would that answer your question? : 


Mr. WINcH: In part. 


Mr. PEARKES: I would have to look that up. I would say, approximately, 
development had gone on for about a year. It may have been longer than 
that, from the time the U.S. Navy discontinued going ahead with the devel- 
opment of the Sparrow II,—was it?—and Canada continued on. I could get — 
the actual dates. 


Mr. Wincu: Your reason for discontinuance of the Sparrow was not be- 
cause it was completely out in the United States, but because you decided to 
wipe out the Arrow. 


Mr. PEARKES: I wonder if a brief statement by me on this Arrow pro- ; 
gram might be helpful at this time? It would outline the reasons? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it would be very helpful. 
Mr. PEARKES: I would not make it long. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I think it would be excellent, Mr. Minister. — 
May I ask if, in so doing, you would trace the history of the aircraft, not | 
only from the standpoint of the period of time from your appointment, but 
from the time of the initial concept of the aircraft—its intended use at that — 
time, the period of time to the pre-production models, to the point it was 
intended to re-equip our own squadrons? 


Mr. PeARKES: I did prepare something yesterday which I think I can read | 
out. It is in as concise a form as I could make it, and it is absolutely factual. 

During the Korean war the introduction of the MIG-17 fighter revealed — 
that the Soviet Union was well advanced in jet production, and there were © 
indications that the Russians had the capability of producing turbo-jet 
bombers. It was therefore considered at that time that by 1958 the Soviets — 
might have the capability of attacking North America with turbo-jet bomb- 
ers carrying atomic bombs. This appreciation generated a requirement for 
a supersonic jet fighter to replace the CF-100 after 1958. : 


Canada was, at this time, primarily responsible for the air defence of © 
Canada. The only arrangement for United States support dealt with rein-— 
forcing after the battle had begun. The concept of air defence for Canada ™ 
during this period called for nine regular squadrons and ten auxiliary squad-_ 
rons, with a total requirement of from five to six hundred aircraft. The 
development of anti-aircraft missiles was still in its infancy. i 


By early 1954 the Soviet Union had produced a long-range jet bomber 
and the thermo-nuclear bomb. Thus, the bomber threat against this continent 
had become a reality and, consequently, closer cooperation with the United 
States became a necessity. The construction of the three warning and con- 
trol lines was proceeded with with urgency. | : 
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The early concept for the replacement of the CF-100, which subsequently 
became known as the CF-105, or the Avro Arrow, was for an aircraft with 
a radius of 300 nautical miles, a combat ceiling of 60,000 feet, and a maximum 
speed at high altitude of Mach 2. The CF-105 project was therefore started 
in May, 1953, when treasury board approved the design study allocating 
$200,000 for the project. This amount was later increased to $500,000, in 
the same year. 

In December 1953 the development program for two prototype airframes 
‘was approved by cabinet defence committee for an amount of $26,900,000, 
which was to be spread over a period of five years. 

Early estimates as to cost were from $14 to $2 million per plane. By 1955 
it became evident that it would be impractical to arm the auxiliary squadrons 
with this aircraft. So with the phrasing out of the auxiliary squadrons from . 
the fighter role, the requirements for the CF-105 dropped to about 150 air- 
craft. 

All efforts to interest either the United States or the United Kingdom 
in this aircraft failed, although when this aircraft was first conceived neither 
the United States nor the United Kingdom had in their planning any com- 
parable aircraft. 

By 1955 the Century class of aircraft in the United States was being 
developed. Therefore as a result of the limited number and the increasing 
cost—estimates as to the cost had for a number of reasons increased enormously 
—from 1955 on the program was subject to constant review, and frequent 
warnings were given that, should conditions change, or other developments 
occur, the project might be cancelled. 

In March, 1955,.a development project covering 40 pre-production air- 
craft, and a new engine was approved in the amount of $280 million. 

In September of 1955 this amount was revised upwards to $340 million. 
In December, 1955, the program was revised again, restricting that program 

to eleven aircraft, and expenditures to March 31, 1958 were to be held to 
$170 million. 

A series of re-appraisals took place but development continued. Mean- 
while great developments were being made with the intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. 

Mr. Krushchev had declared that land bombers were obsolete. During 

the same period there was no further evidence to show that the Soviet Union 
was in fact developing supersonic bombers or increasing the inventory of 
their long-range bomber forces. 

The advent of Sputnik in 1957 confirmed the assumption that the U.S.S.R. 


had made considerable progress in the production of missiles. It became ~ 


evident that in the near future the main threat to North America would 
come from the ICBM. The performance of Sputnik and the firing of other 
tests gave great impetus to the U.S.A. missile and ground to air rocket pro- 
grams. These developments, both by the Soviet Union and the United States 
had a profound effect on the solution of our air defence problem. 

- In September of 1958 the Prime Minister announced a cost-sharing pro- 
gram by which the United States would pay two-thirds of the costs for 
further improvements to the Pinetree line, for the introduction of SAGE, and 
for the establishing of two Bomarc squadrons. The cost of the two Bomarc 
stations was to be about $20 million. Canada’s share of the whole project 
was to be about $120 million. That was about one-third of the whole project. 
“ In February of 1959 the CF-105 was finally cancelled. At that time the 
estimated total costs of the Arrow program for a pre-production order of 
37 aircraft and a production order of 169 aircraft, including fire control and 
weapons system, amounted to approximately, $2,289,000,000. That estimated 
sum apart from expenditures to date was to be, over the years, more or 
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less as follows: for 1959-60 $390 million; for 1960-61, $454 million; for 
1961-62, $378 million; for 1962-63, $337 million; and subsequently another 


$259 million. 


A possible alternative program in which there would be only 60 pro- 
duction aircraft was estimated to cost $1,489,000,000. Apart from expenditures 
to date that was to be divided over the years as follows: 1959-60, $378 million; — 
1960-61, $344 million; 1961-62, $178 million; 1962-63, $97 million; and in sub- 


sequent years $21 million. 


Thus from very small beginnings it will be seen that the program 
had grown from the start, in the development of an airframe only, to one 
where the development of an aircraft engine had been undertaken, and also 
the development and production of a very expensive fire control and weapons 


system. 


Certainly the final estimates of the costs that were received were never 
contemplated in the early consideration that was given to this project. In 
fact the costs had risen from an early estimate of $14 million to $2 million 
per plan, to $12.5 million, that is, $12,500,000 per plane, if it had included 
the original fire control system; or $7,800,000, if the alternative or modified 


fire control system had been introduced. 


Now I might say that at no time did the Arrow go beyond the develop- 


ment stage; and never was any order for the production. of any aircraft 1 


given. 


Now, I think that is a brief summary of the history of the Arrow. I 
have tried to get it condensed, and I have tried to give you the reasons 
why these changes occurred. All I can say, in conclusion, is that the cost 
of $124 million for an aircraft, or even, if the alternative system of fire con- 
trol had been introduced, of $7,800,000 was just a price tag which was too 
high to be included in the defence budgets of those days. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn might 
I suggest that since we are obviously not going to be able to obtain the 
evidence prior to our meeting tomorrow, and since the minister’s statement 


of history is important, would it be possible for the department to give a 


us copies of that statement before tomorrow’s meeting? 
The CHAIRMAN: I think that could be arranged, could it not? 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes, I think so. 


Mr. HELLYER: I would appreciate having it, because the cost of this 
plane seems to have grown, even after the cancellation. 


—The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX A” 
4 By Mr. Winch, M.P. 


Questions: © 


. 1. How many trained air crew officers, including those in command 
or staff appointments, requested retirement from the Royal Canadian 
Air Force (a) in the fiscal year 1958-59; (b) in 1959-60? 
2. What was the approximate cost of training these officers? 
: 3. How many technically-trained enlisted personnel declined to re- 
: enlist (a) in 1958-59; (b) in 1959-60? 
4. How many made other arrangements for discharge from the service? 


Answers: i 

1. The answer to Part 1 is: (a) 11; (b) 10. 

2. The answer to Part 2'is: (a) $816,000; (b) $736,000. 

3. The answer to Part 3 is: (a) 584; (b) 662. 

4. The answer to Part 4 is: in 1958-59, 41; in 1959-60, 59. 


(Hansard #76, 11-5-60, page 3771.) 
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% o'clock a.m. Friday, May 20th, 1960. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Room 238-S. 
ag y WEDNESDAY, May 18, 1960. 
(5) 


The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Baldwin, Carter, Chambers, Fairfield, Forgie, 
Halpenny, Hellyer, Lambert, Parizeau, Roberge, Smith (Calgary South), 
Thompson, Winch—13. 


In attendance: Honourable George R. Pearkes, Minister of National De- 
fence; Mr. F. R. Miller, Deputy Minister; Mr. E. Armstrong, Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Finance); Mr. D. B. Dwyer, Superintendent of Parliamentary Returns, 
and Air Commodore Desbarats, Chief of Finance, Royal Canadian Air Force. 


Before proceeding with the Orders of the Day, the Committee was informed 
by the chairman that an extract of the evidence given by the Honourable 


George R. Pearkes on the previous day relating to the Arrow plane had been 


prepared in mimeographed form and distributed to all members of the com- 
mittee shortly after the closing of the meeting on Tuesday. 


The Committee resumed from Tuesday, May 17th, consideration of the 
Expenditures of the Department of National Defence for the fiscal year 
1958-59. 


The following returns were filed by the Departmental officials and ordered 
to be appended to the printed record of today’s proceedings: 

1. Requested by Mr. Carter—Financial position of married accom- 
panied personnel of 1 Air Division (RCAF) and Canadian Infantry 
Brigade during overseas tours of four years.—Appendix “A”. 

2. Requested by Mr. Hellyer—Publications printed for the RCAF in 
1958-59. Appendix “B”. 

3. Requested by Mr. Smith (Calgary South)—Cost of maintaining 
Piston-Driven Training Aircraft—1958-59.—Appendix “C”. 

4. Requested by Mr. Winch—Cost of Training RCAF Pilot to Wings 
Standard, 1940, 1950 and 1960 Progressive Increase in Costs.— 
Appendix “D”. 


The Minister, and Messrs. Miller and Armstrong were questioned. 


_ And the consideration of the Expenditures of the Department of National 
Defence for the fiscal year 1958-59 still continuing, it was adjourned until 


_ the next sitting. 


At 11.00 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 9.30 


Antoine Chassé, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, May 18, 1960. 
9:30 a.m. 


- The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 
To comply with the committee’s request, with the cooperation of the 
- committee reporters branch and the office of the Minister of National Defence, 
it was possible to prepare mimeographed copies of the minister’s statement 
on the Arrow which he gave to the committee yesterday, and a copy of that 
_ statement was placed in each member’s mail box shortly after 5:00 o’clock 
yesterday afternoon. 
It is an exact copy of the text which will appear in the printed report of 
proceedings No. 3, which should reach members some time today. Incidentally, 
we got very good cooperation from the Queen’s printer on that. 

However, three slight corrections should be made on the mimeographed 
copy. On page 2 at the end of line six, the word ‘‘with” should be inserted; 
and on page four, the first line, in the second paragraph, the last two words 
should read “manned bombers”—Mr. Khrushchev had declared that manned 

bombers were obsolete .. .; and on page four, at the end of the first line of 
_ the third paragraph the word ‘‘the” should be inserted. 

The department has prepared answers for Mr. Forgie and Mr. Winch, who 

asked questions on overseas allowances. Perhaps it was Mr. Carter, but it 
does not matter anyway, because they are here. If it is agreeable we will table 
_ these and have them included in the evidence. 


(See Appendix “A”’.) 
‘ Mr. Hellyer wished a list of publications including training manuals for 
1958 and 1959. Is it agreeable to have this tabled? 
Agreed. 
(See Appendix “B”.) 
Mr. HELLYER: Yes, I would like to have this. 
The CHAIRMAN: All right, Mr. Hellyer. 
7 And then Mr. Smith wished the cost of maintenance of piston driven 
_ training aircraft in 1958 and 1959. Would you like that for yourself, Mr. Smith? 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I would like just to look at it and then 
_ have it tabled. 

(See appendix “C”.) 
) The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch asked for the cost of training R.C.A.F. pilots 
_ to wing standard, 1940, 1950, and 1960—that is, for the progressive increase 
in costs. 
~ Mr. WincH: That is right, and it was filed in the house. 

(See appendix “D’’.) 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Minister, you made your statement yesterday. 
Have you any supplementary statement to make now? 

Mr. Carter: Before we begin, may I ask if there will be an opportunity 
at one of the sittings either on the expenditures or on the estimates to discuss 
this table on family allowances? We will not see it until we get the evidence. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, by all means. 

Mr. CARTER: There will be an opportunity? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Have you any supplementary statement to make — 
Mr. Minister? ; sae 

Hon. G. R. PEARKES (Minister of National Defence): No, I have no supple- 
mentary statement. A question was asked at the end of the meeting regarding 
these actual figures, and it was suggested by Mr. Hellyer that these figures 
did not conform with previously published figures. But they are the same as 
- were given by the Prime Minister on February 20, 1959, and which are to be © 

found in Hansard at page 1222. They read as follows: : 

It is estimated that with these changes the total average cost per 

unit for 100 operational aircraft could be reduced from the figure of 
about $12,500,000 each— 

And that was the figure which I quoted. 

—to about $7,800,000 each, including weapons, spare parts and the 
completion of development, but not including any of the sum of $303 
million spent on development prior to September last. 

I did not give in this paper the figure of $303 million. I said in addition 
to the cost already spent; so these figures I have given here do conform exactly, 
with that one exception of the increase of $303 million. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 

Mr. LAMBERT: In this cost of the Arrow program, did this include any 
modifications to the existing fighter defence airfields in this country, which ~ 
would follow upon the introduction of the Arrow in an operational role? 

Mr. PearKes: No, Mr. Chairman. No ground environment expenses are ~ 
included in these figures which I gave. They are figures for the construction | 
of the aircraft, the engine, the fire control system, the weapons, and the spare 
parts. ; 

Mr. LAMBERT: Was any estimate ever made as to what the possible costs 
might be? 

Mr. PEarKEsS: I am informed that the estimate was $34 million. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): What would that be, specifically? 

Mr. PEARKES: That was for the lengthening of the runways, the lighting, q 
and buildings for the storage for the weapons. ‘ 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): This $34 million is surely only for a very 
limited number of runways, based on runway construction cost today? 

Mr. PearKEs: It was intended to have the aircraft at stations which are — 
already established where there are squadrons; that would be at North Bay, i 
Uplands, Bagotville, St. Hubert, and Comox. : 


Mr. CHAMBERS: There was a series of questions yesterday from Mr. Winch ; 
asking why, when the United States navy cancelled the Sparrow program, ~ 
Canada did not follow suit. Is it not true that with aircraft of this sort, — 
had we at that time changed the weapon system to be used with it, it would 
have involved extensive re-design of the aircraft with resulting expenses? 

Mr. PEARKES: If you change the weapon system in an aircraft it is almost — 
inevitable that there have to be substantial changes made in the aircraft 
itself, not necessarily to the frame of it, but in rearrangement of the wiring, ; 
the electronic system, and everything connected with it. 4 

Mr. CuampBers: And this would be extensive, would it not, to pursue? 1 

Mr. PEARKES: It would certainly cost money. I do not think we — 
any estimate as to the change, except that by introducing this Falcon system, ~ 


which would be a cheaper system, the amounts are given as $7.8 million, as 
opposed to $12.5 million per aircraft. 
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ee Mr. WIncH: On that same question I understood the minister to say yes- 
- terday that the Sparrow had not yet been completed through the develop- 
| ment stage; therefore its efficiency or effectiveness had not yet been proven. 
- So from what has been said just now are we to take it that it has been the 
_ policy to proceed with very heavy expenditures on a program, and on the 
planning of an aircraft without knowing whether or not the fire control 
system is going to work? é 
Mr. PEARKES: The fire control system, and the planning for the fire con- 
_ trol system, and the planning for the aircraft proceed at a parallel and simul- 
taneous time, because you have to fit one into the other. I do not think you 
could wait for the planning of the fire control system and delay the start of 
the planning for the aircraft. They go along together, and they were proceed- 
ing together at the time. But they had not been joined up at any time, and 
my understanding is that they had not been joined SESE at the time that it 
_ was cancelled. 
_ Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Minister, is it fair to say that the Arrow 
_ program was cancelled because of the combination of two factors, one of 
which was the economic factor, and the other was because of the limitation 
of the purposes of the aircraft? 

Mr. PEARKES: Plus the decreasing bomber threat; those were the three 
main factors. And perhaps I should add to that the limited number of aircraft 
which could be produced, because we were unable to get the United States or 
the United Kingdom or other countries to commit themselves to purchase these 

aircraft. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): In addition to that, at page three of your 
comments you make reference to the attempt to interest the United States 
or the United Kingdom. You say: 

All efforts to interest either the United States or the United King- 
dom in this aircraft failed— 

I wonder if you could perhaps pinpoint the time when these efforts were 
actually made? 

Mr. PEARKES: Well, these efforts were made over a long period. At one 
time my predecessor went down to Washington and he endeavoured to have 
the United States interested in this aircraft. I followed that course, and I 
made more than one visit to Washington to see the then secretary of defence, 
Mr. McElroy, and Mr. Gates, and the senior air force people there. 

I was in the United Kingdom and I spoke to the United Kingdom people, 
and my visits were followed and preceded by a large number of officials. The 
3 company also was trying on its own to get the United States interested, I 
mq believe. 

7 Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Could you tell us—although these are some- 

_ what out of date objections now—the objections at the time of your own repre- 
sentations by the United States? 

: Mr. PEARKES: I would say there were two main factors. The United Stites 

on then producing an aircraft which they considered comparable to the 
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CF-105; and the second thing was that the cost of ee CF-105 was more 
3 than they were prepared to pay. 
: Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): It is difficult to ask you, sir, any question 
= relation to the period when you did not serve as minister, but perhaps your 
staff might help you on this. Can you give us anything more than just your 
comments that representations were made prior to your appointment? 
. Can we in any way qualify this as to the type of representations, or the 
type of reply that was made in advance of your own appointment? Is there 
anything on record that indicates what representations were made—anything 
oy either the department or the company? 
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Mr. PEARKES: I have a memo here which is referring to November, 1955, 
and it says: 
Ministers deferred consideration of a proposal to proceed with the 
CF-105 development program pending inquiries to be made by the 
Minister of National Defence of the United States, secretary of war, 
as to the possibility of United States sharing in or taking over the whole 
program. 
This was a government decision which was reached on Thursday, 
November 17. 


Mr. HELLYER: In what year? 
Mr. PEARKES: 1955. I was informed: 


The Minister of National Defence proceeded to Washington and had 
discussions with the U.S. secretary of air. While no record is available 
of these discussions, it is understood that the United States secretary 
of air expressed some concern as to the possibility of the Canadian 
government not proceeding with this aircraft, as they did not expect 
anything to appear in the U.S. development field to take the place of 
CF-105 to meet requirements in Canada. However, it is believed that 
no commitment was received from the United States secretary of air that 
the United States would purchase any of these aircraft for their own use. — 

Mr. SmituH (Calgary South): Could you tell me what you are reading from, 
please, Mr. Pearkes. 

Mr. PEaRKES: I was reading out what was a cabinet conclusion then about 
deferring consideration. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Could you repeat that, sir; I am sorry? 


Mr. PearKES: I said that was a government decision taken at that time. 
I do not know whether I should have quoted actually word for word the govern- 
ment decision of that time. f 


Mr. HELLYER: Under the circumstances, you would have no objection to 
reading cabinet conclusions on the same subject since? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the whole thing is more or less out of order, 
reading from a decision of the previous government. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): The reason I have asked—I did not, frankly, 
know what I was-going to get; but I am endeavouring to ascertain something, 
and perhaps I could place this question with the minister: We do know, and 
-we have had references made several times in the most recent document, that 
representations of a type were made prior to your appointment, sir; and you ~ 
mentioned 1955 as one example. What I am attempting to find.out is: what 
was the attitude of the secretary of war, or the secretary of state, or the United 
States government to these representatives? Did they, at that time, provide any 
definite encouragement that they intended to purchase, or that they intended 
to in any way take part in the development of this aircraft? 


Mr. PEARKES: I am quite certain that at no time did the United States make — 
any firm commitment that they were going to purchase this aircraft. They 


expressed interest in it; they said they liked it. But never at any time was any 
firm commitment given. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Is it equally true, sir, that this would apply — 
to any other country, such as the United Kingdom or France? . 


Mr. PEARKES: That applies to the United Kingdom and France, and any 
other country. I am certain that at no time was there any firm commitment 
that they would—in fact, I think I can go further than that: never at any time | 
did they give an indication that they would purchase any of these aircraft. | 
They expressed interest in it; they said they thought it was a good aircraft. 
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$ But never at any time was there a commitment to purchase, and no United 
_ States money, to my knowledge, was ever placed in the development of this 
aircraft. It was a purely Canadian project. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hellyer. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Perhaps you will remember, Mr. Pearkes— 
if I may ask this last question, Mr. Chairman—the estimates committee in their 
report stated—and I propose to ask you a question: this was, incidentally, 
passed and supported by all parties: 

—the committee does express its concern in the government enter- 
ing into any subsequent weapon program of this magnitude’ without 
first negotiating for some cost-sharing agreement with either NATO 

“member countries or the U.S.A. under the NORAD agreement. 


My question is: in your belief, would it have been better to have pro- 
ceeded with at least some firm understanding that some cost-sharing agree- 
ment should have been entered into prior to the development of a program 
of this magnitude? 


y Mr. PEARKES: I doubt whether it was possible to have obtained that. It 
certainly was not obtained. 


Mr. SmiITH (Calgary South): You do not think it would have been pos- 
sible, under any circumstances? 
Mr. PEARKES: That is my opinion. I do not think the United States would 
have been prepared at any time to have entered in. But that is purely an 
opinion. I was not Minister of National Defence at the time. 
There is nothing to indicate that the United States were prepared to 
enter into any cost-sharing or make any direct contribution to the development 
of this aircraft. No direct United States contribution was ever made. 


q Mr. SmiTH (Calgary South): Of course, the NORAD agreement had not - 
_ been established at this time? 


Mr. PEARKES: The NORAD agreement had not been established. 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Minister, you have obviously been checking through 
some of the records of the previous government. Would you say that, in 
respect to the CF-100, the conditions were the same, that there was no com- 
mitment during the course of development of that aircraft that it would be 
used for mutual aid or by other countries, and it was only after it had become 
a production reality that sales were effective? 


Mr. PEARKES: I would be of opinion that that was correct. The construc- 
tion of the CF-100 took place long before I became Minister of Defence; but 
I have never heard that there was any commitment made. The officials have 
indicated that my statement is correct. 


: Mr. HELLYER: I think that is correct, Mr. Minister. At the time the Avro 
Arrow was cancelled, you have indicated to the members of the committee 
that there were three factors; the cost, the performance, and the reducing 
threat. 

Can you give us an indication as to which of these bore the major share 
_ of the decision—the factor in the decision; and also if, in your opinion, at the 
time the can¢ellation was made, there was a continuing military requirement 
for manned interceptors by the R.C.A.F. defence squadrons? 


Mr. PearKEs: I think it would only be a matter of opinion, and opinions 
' would vary as to the relative importance which was placed on those three 
factors. They all contributed, and I would not say that one or the other con- 
tributed more. They were all important factors in reaching the decision. 

: Regarding the need for an interceptor, as seen at that time, the chiefs 


of staff were instructed to investigate the possibility of obtaining another 
aircraft at a cheaper price to replace the CF-105. That was stated in the 
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House of Commons by the Prime Minister when he gave his statement, that 
the chiefs of staff were being instructed to investigate and see whether there 
was any other aircraft of proven design that was available. — 


Mr. HELLYER: What was the result of that investigation? 
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Mr. PearKes: No decision was taken at that time for a replacement of the 


CF-100. 


Mr. HeLLyER: None has been taken since, apparently. Can the minister — 


say whether the matter is still under consideration? 
Mr. PEARKES: The matter is still under consideration. 


Mr. HEeLLyER: Does the minister feel there is still a requirement for a — 


manned interceptor? 


Mr. Prarxes: As long as there is a bomber threat, manned interceptors 
would be a requirement and a means of defeating the bomber threat. ; 


I must point out that we are in partnership, or in alliance with the United — 


States, and it is not essential that both of those partners provide every com- 
ponent of the defence requirement. 


Mr. Hettyer: But you do feel it is essential that each partner provides 4 


some component? 

Mr. PrarKes: I feel that as long as a bomber threat remains, it is essential 
—there is a partnership, and there should be an agreement as to the types of 
defence which are provided; and those types of defence include such things 
as the warning system, interceptors, the ground-to-air missiles, and so forth. 


Mr. HELLYER: But in each partnership it is normal that each partner 4 


would contribute something you need, some special participation to which they 
are best suited? > 

Mr. PrarkeEs: It is not at all essential that each partner provides a portion 
of those three component parts. If we look at the matter of defence as a whole, 
it is quite reasonable to think that one partner might contribute all of one, 
and none of another component. 

Mr. HeLiyer: I would like to read a short statement you made to the 
estimates committee on July 4, 1958, if I may, to see if you still agree. You 
are quoted as having said: , 


The developments in guided missiles, both surface-to-air and air- 4 
to-air and the use of atomic warheads on these missiles, show great . 
promise of increasing the effectiveness of our air defences. It is logical © 


therefore that Canada should adopt weapons of this nature in the near 
future. There are, however, important factors necessitating the con- 


. . . ~ . ~“ 
tinued use of manned interceptors in the air defence-system for many 


years, indeed for as far as we can see into the future— 
At page 325, estimates committee, you said further: 


The manned interceptor can be used in the identification role, 
whereas surface-to-air missiles cannot. Identification is one of the most — 
difficult problems with which the air defence commander is faced. Even © 
though there are certain limitations to the manned interceptor in this — 
task, nevertheless since the final and critical decision to launch massive : 
retaliation may well depend upon a positive identification of a number ~ 


of unknown aircraft in the system as “hostiles” and since failure to ~ 


launch our defensive and retaliatory forces in time could bring about 
a decisive defeat of unprecedented magnitude, the inclusion of manned 
interceptors able to assist in the problem of identification is essential. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): What is the page reference? 
Mr. Hetiyer: I do not have the page; I am sorry. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is taken from the estimates committee of 1958-59. — 
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Mr. HELLYER: Does the minister still feel this is a fair statement of need? 
Mr. Pearkes: As we are considering the expenditures of 1958-59, I think 
that is a fair statement of conditions as they were at that time. 

Mr. HELLYER: Do you think conditions have changed since? 

The CHAIRMAN: We are still in 1958-59, Mr. Hellyer. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): It is a matter of record that you have since 
amended that view. 

Mr. HELuyer: I think this is important, Mr. Chairman. We can pursue it 
now, or later; but I would like to know if the minister still feels that the 
identification requirement is the same as it was then. 

| The CHAIRMAN: That is still 1958-59. When we get on to 1960-61, if you 
- wish to ask that question — 

‘Mr. HELLYER: This is germane to the cancellation of the aircraft at that 
time, or the decision not to have used the savings for the purchase of another ~ 
manned aircraft for this purpose at that time. 

The CHAIRMAN: If the minister wishes to make a comment, he can. You 
asked him the question, does he still believe exactly the same thing as he did 
when he made the statement in the 1958-59 estimates. He said that if he was 
- doing it again, he would do exactly the same thing, at that time. 

: Mr. HELLYER: That is right. Let me ask this question, then. If the minister 
felt that the identification role was important at that time, that it was in fact 
a military requirement, why did he not immediately use the money saved from 
_ the cancellation of the Avro Arrow for the purchase of other manned inter- 
_ ceptors to carry out this dual role of interception and identification? 

4 The CHAIRMAN: That is in 1958-59? 

q Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 

i Mr. PEARKES: That is very simple to answer. You cannot obtain another 
aircraft just as quickly as that, just at a moment’s notice, and as there was 
a great deal of money involved, it was necessary to make a very careful ex- 
amination of the different types of aircraft which were available. That examin- 
_ ation started before the cancellation of the Arrow. 

Mr. HELLYER: How long before the cancellation? 

i Mr. PEARKES: You will recall that in September of 1958 a change was 
- made, that development would be continued until March of 1959. It was during 
that period that investigations were being carried out as to other types of 
aircraft which might be available. It is normal procedure with the air force to 
= up-to-date information as to the different types of aircraft that there 
are. 


_why was the minister not in a position to make a decision either before or 

immediately after the Avro Arrow was cancelled? As a matter of fact, you 

told us in your statement that the possibility of cancelling this program had 
been under consideration for even a longer period of time. 

* Why was not the air force and the minister in a position to state its al- 

_ ternative immediately, if not before, this decision was announced? 


: Mr. PEARKES: We were not in a position to make such a statement. We 
had not decided what type of aircraft, if any, should replace the CF-100. Mind 
you, the CF-105 was not to be available until the end of 1961 or the begin- 
ning of 1962. 

Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): The CF-105. 


Mr. PEARKES: The CF-105 was not to be available until the end of 1961 
or the beginning of 1962. 


: - Mr. HeLiyer: If the investigation was carried on for these several months, 


, 
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Mr. HELLYER: When you say, not available, I understand that some— 

Mr. PearKes: Not for operational use in the squadrons. 

Mr. HEeLLyeR: I understand from some people that the production rate — 
would have made it possible to have installed the first squadrons in the early 
part of 1961. Would you say that is correct? ; 

Mr. PearKES: No; the information I had was that they would not be in 
squadron operation until the end of 1961 or the beginning of 1962. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Have you not stated that during the period 
under consideration the present squadrons of CF-100’s and Sabres were at 
that time adequate for their role of identification? 

Mr. PearkKes: They were the aircraft which we had available, and it 
was considered that they would be able to carry out their role until they were 
replaced by the CF-105. 

Mr. HELLYER: This is an interesting question, and an important one, that 
has been asked. It was considered that they would be able to carry out their 
role. Did the Russians have, in 1958, any Bear or Bison aircraft? 

Mr. PrarKEs: I think so, yes. I can say that definitely they did; they did 
have Bear and Bison aircraft, definitely. 

Mr. HreyLyer: Can the CF-100 intercept and identify Bear and Bison air- 
craft? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, it was considered that the CF-100 would be capable 
of intercepting the type of aircraft that the Russians had at that time. 


Mr. HELLYER: But that would be only in the condition that they met 
them head on, because if you gave them any kind of a head start, the CF-100 
would never be able to catch them; is that correct? 


Mr. PEARKES: I would not think so. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are not we going into the realm of fantasy here? 


Mr. HELLYER: It is not fantasy at all, Mr. Chairman, because the speeds 
of these aircraft are comparable, but the Russian aircraft have a higher alti- 
tude than the interceptors. This is a very relevant question as to just how 
our air defence squadrons would be able to identify, let alone intercept, the 
aircraft the Russians had in 1958. 

Mr. PearKes: No plans had been made to replace the CF-100 before the 
beginning of 1961, and the opinion as to whether they were able to carry out 
their role, or not, is immaterial. They were the only aircraft we had at that 
time, and my opinion is—and other people can have different opinions— 
that they would have been able to meet the Russian bomber threat at that 
time. 

Mr. HELLYER: Is it not true that the air force had recommended, even 
for this interim period, the introduction of the CF-100, Mark VI, with its 
missile having a greater capability than the Mark V, to improve the position — 
during the period until the CF-105 was available? 

Mr. PEARKES: Some development was going on for a new mark of the 
CF-100 known as the Mark VI. That was cancelled in the summer of 1957. 


Mr. HELLYER: Is it not true that that mark was intended to fill the gap 
during this period, 1958-59-60, until the Avro Arrow was available? 


Mr. PEARKES: It was considered, at one time, to be an advance on the 
Mark V, but after due consideration the government decided to cancel it, as 
it was thought the development of the mark VI CF-100 was not justified. 

Mr. HELLYER: The reason you gave at the time was the superior CF-105_ 
would be soon available. | 


Mr. PEARKES: That is one of the reasons. 
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Mr. HELLYER: I wonder, Mr. Minister, if you could tell us when your 
_ decision to cancel the Avro Arrow was made? 

Mr. PEARKES: It was announced in the house on February 20. 

. Mr. HELLYER: Was the decision not taken before that? 

Mr. PEARKES: Well, it certainly was taken before that. It was announced 
on that day. I do not think, for one moment, the Prime Minister made the 
decision while he was sitting in the house that afternoon. 

Mr. HELLYER: Then you are saying the Prime Minister did make the 
decision. But subsequently he indicated that the company should have known 
from September the cancellation was inevitable, so, presumably, there was 
some notification? 

Mr. PEARKES: You will recall the Prime Minister did make an announce- 
ment in September, was it not, that they were investigating the possibility 

-of building a modified form of Arrow—a modified fire control and weapons 
system. There were indications at that time, and there had been previous 
_ indications over a number of years, that if changed conditions came about it 
; might be necessary to cancel the project. 
Mr. HELLYER: Correct. But the Prime Minister gave the impression the 
company should have known cancellation was inevitable. Would you agree 
on that? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, I would. 

“ Mr. HELLYER: Did you at any time, between September and February, tell 
_ the company that cancellation would be announced shortly? © 

Mr. PEARKES: No, because they were not told cancellation would be an- 
- nounced at any particular time. 

Mr. HELLYER: Would you agree that during that period you told the com- 
pany that, in your opinion, limited production would be proceeded with, in 
any event? 

Mr. PEARKES: No, I am quite certain I never told them that. 

Mr. WINCH: Could I ask a question on this? 

The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, Mr. Winch. <3 

L Mr. WINCH: While the minister is on this phase, would he give us what 
_ was the contractual basis or understanding with A. V. Roe on the development 
of the Arrow; and what was the agreement with the company in the event of 
cancellation? What was the basis of the contract, as to how they would carry 
on; and what was the understanding as to any cancellation, and what the situa- 
tion would be in that event? 

Mr. PEARKES: I am not in a position to give you that information, because 
the contracts were arranged through the Department of Defence Production. 
I have not the actual contract. 

; Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, would we be permitted, under our terms of 
reference, to obtain that information, as it comes under Defence Production? 
It certainly deals with the whole question of the Arrow. 
The CHAIRMAN: I would like to consider that, Mr. Winch, if I might; and 
I will give you an answer on that later. I want to talk it over with the speaker 
of the house. 
Yes, Mr. Carter? 
Mr. Carter: Has Mr. Hellyer finished? 
Mr. HELLYER: No, but go ahead. 
Mr. Carter: In the second paragraph on page 3 of the minister’s statement, 
it Says: 


- —when this aircraft was first conceived neither the United States 
nor the United Kingdom had in their planning any comparable aircraft. 
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I presume the period the minister is referring to is in 1953. So, in 1953, — 
neither the United States nor the United Kingdom had in their planning any 
comparable aircraft. : 4 

How does it happen that Canada is ahead of these two countries in this 
type of planning? Have we made a better appraisal of the requirements of the - 
future; or were they slow in assessing the needs? Did we have better in- 
telligence? - 

I would like to know, how come we are not thinking alike in judging 
the same situation, in assessing what the future would require? 

Mr. PEaRKES: I think there are certain special conditions, as far Canada 
is concerned—wide spaces, and that sort of thing. 

I think credit must be given to the Royal Canadian Air Force for being 
alert to the situation, and having appreciated the fact, as I said yesterday, that 
the turbo-prop and jet were coming into the Russian inventory of weapons. 

I give credit to the officers of the Royal Canadian Air Force, at that time, 
for being in the forefront of thought as to the type of requirement. | 

However, it must be remembered that we have special conditions, and 
the CF-100 was an aircraft which was designed to meet those special conditions, 
as they then existed. ; 

Thinking of the CF-100, it was a stage of progression to think of a replace- 
ment for that, such as the CF-105, which was contemplated. 

Mr. Carter: But, primarily, it was to meet a manned bomber? 

Mr. PEARKES: Certainly. 

Mr. Carter: That threat would be the same for the United States, which 
has a comparable space to defend as Canada does. And yet we are ahead of the 
United States, even where conditions are comparable. 

Mr. PEARKES: That is my impression—we were ahead in our thinking 
of the United States at that time—but my information may not be absolutely 
complete. The United States Air Force themselves may have been planning, 
but there was no development being done at that time of an aircraft having 
the same characteristics as the CF-105. 

Mr. Carter: How long was it after we had given the lead that they 
decided we were right and they decided to develop a plane comparable to 
the CF-105? 

Mr. PearKes: I think one must say it was very shortly after we had 
decided to go ahead with the CF-105 that the Americans began to develop 
what I call their Century’ series—the 101, the 102, and so on. i. 

The CuHatrMan: Mr. Winch, the reason I asked to withhold a decision 
on your question until tomorrow is because this is an agreement made by a 
former government, and we want to be as fair on this thing as we can. Thus, 
I would just as soon talk it over with the speaker of the house. | 

Go ahead, Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Carter: I was waiting for the minister. You have something more 
to add? : 
' Mr. PearKES: The deputy minister was just pointing out to me that the 
CF-105 was a long-range, 2-seater aircraft—or, comparatively long-range, 
up to somewhere between three and five hundred miles; whereas the United 
Kingdom would not have the need for that type of aircraft. 


Mr. Carter: I am not thinking so much about the United Kingdom, but 
the United States. Apparently, the Century series or class is the 106. You said 
they were planning the 102 and the 103. I would like to know when they got 
around to this 106. "i 

Mr. PEARKES: The 106 is a single-seater aircraft. The 102 is a single-seater 
also. Se 
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Mr. Carter: Which one is comparable to the Arrow? 


4 _ Mr. F. R. MILLER (Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence): 
If I might answer that? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Miller. 


Mr. MILueR: There is no airplane strictly comparable to the Arrow. The 
- geographic conditions in the United States and the complexity of their ground- 
control led them to the conclusion that a single-engine, single-place airplane, 
working under their sophisticated ground-control environment, could do the 
_ job; and a single-seater, single-engine airplane is a cheaper airplane. 
As far as the United Kingdom is concerned, the requirements are very 
different. They have a very restricted early-warning capability; and they 
have to depend on very fast reaction time and a high rate of climb within, 
again, a small area. So their requirement for range and the ability to control 
an airplane from the ground with the much more limited space in which they 
fight, is different from ours. 

The requirements that led to the 105 was a long-range, twin-engined 

aircraft, for reliability, so that if one engine went out you would have a 
second one. You need a navigator as well as a pilot for operating in areas 
where ground-control assistance is not available. 
_ Mr. Carter: I understood the whole purpose of going into the partnership 
with the United States and the whole purpose of letting them have bases in 
Canada was that in the event of attack they would intercept the hostile aircraft 
-as far away from the State as possible, which would be over Canadian territory. 
Surely, in those circumstances, the conditions they would have to meet would 
be the same conditions as the Canadian aircraft? 

Mr. PEARKES: You must recall the NORAD agreement was not made at 
that time. 

Mr. CARTER: Can you say to what stage the Arrow had been developed 
_ when the agreement was made? 

Mr. PEARKES: The NORAD agreement was_made in 1957. 

; Mr. CARTER: The Arrow was then well developed? 

a Mr. PEaRKES: The Arrow was in the course of development. No Arrow 
4 had flown in 1957. 

4 Mr. CarTER: The United States still had no plane which was comparable 
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4 to the Arrow, and which could defend the United States in the same way as 
could be done with the Arrow? 


a Mr. SmiItH (Calgary South): The word “comparable” is rather an unusual 
word to use here. I am suggesting, while it seems to me it is a different 
aircraft, the inference is left by the word “comparable” that there was no 
other airplane that could do the same job. This is not the impression you 
intended to convey, is it? 


3) Mr. MILLER: Perhaps “‘comparable” is not the best word. You might say, 
_ “have the same characteristics.” They will do the job, but the conditions 
: under which they do it are different. We think factors are of relative im- 
portance, in a different way from those the American designers and operators 
do. 


§ Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): But you would not leave the impression 
that it could not be done by another aircraft? 


Mr. MiILuer: No. 


‘~My. HeEttyrer: On that question, exactly the same could not be done by 
another aircraft unless it also had twin-seats, twin engines and a navigator. 
They are similar, but perhaps not comparable. Is that not correct? 


Mr. MILLER: This is a question of degree—how well, how effective. 
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Mr. PEAaRKES: The Americans, at this time, were beginning to think of © 
a longer-range aircraft, such as the 108. . 

Mr. Carter: I have two other questions. 

I gather from the picture which Mr. Miller painted that our friends in 
the States were thinking of a smaller aircraft which could fit in with their — 
more thickly populated conditions, with more numerous air fields, and so 
forth—in other words, not so sparsely populated conditions as we have in 
Canada. But what is bothering me is this: The whole purpose of having a 
partnership with the United States, and the whole system of defence, depends 
on intercepting hostile aircraft as far away as possible. . 

The CHAIRMAN: So, what is your question, Mr. Carter? 

Mr. Carter: Does the United States today, in Canadian bases, have any 
aircraft that can do the job that the Arrow was designed to do? 

Mr. PearKES: Not exactly. 

The CHairMAN: Any further questions, Mr. Carter? 

Mr. Carrer: Just one more. I would like to know what stage of develop-_ 
ment the Arrow had reached when the United States decided to go ahead 
with their 106, or the one that comes nearest to meeting the specific qualities 
of the Arrow, the specific requirements that the Arrow was designed to meet? 

Mr. PEaRKES: I do not think we have that information, exactly, because — 
that is United States information. But it was obvious they started into their 
Century class of aircraft very shortly after development of the CF-105 started. 

Mr. Carter: Do you think—and I put it in the form of a question, though > 
it is more of a statement— ; 


The CHAIRMAN: Make it a question, please, Mr. Carter. 


Mr. Carter: I will prefix it with “do you think”—with the lack of co- 
operation evinced by the United States, that we should have entered into 
NORAD without having that covered—that there would be honest-to- goodness 
cooperation we do not seem to have got in the past and which we do not seem 
to be getting now? 

Mr. PEARKES: I cannot agree with that statement, because I think we 
have had a lot of cooperation with the United States; and that that co- 
operation has increased and become more real since the formation of NORAD. 


Mr. Carter: But from your own words, the statement you just made a 
little while ago, the Americans—who have asked our cooperation, and we 
have given them bases, and upon whom we rely for the defence of Canada, 


to a large extent—they still do not have anything that can do the work the. 
Arrow was designed to do. 


The CHAIRMAN: When did we go into NORAD, Mr. Minister? o 


Mr. PEARKES: We went into NORAD in the summer of 1957. 
Perhaps it might be useful to put down on the record ‘the actual radius 
of performance of the Arrow, so there can be no doubt about that? - 


The CHAIRMAN: That will be interesting. 


Mr. PEARKES: I give it under three headings. The supersonic combat radius 
of action is 354 nautical miles; that would be 407 statute miles. f 


Mr. Carter: Is that a return trip, out and back? ; 
Mr. Pearkes: That is the radius. A 


Mr. Carter: The total? + 


Mr. PEARKES: That is going from its air base, at supersonic combat radius, 
out to a point 354 miles away, and return. a 


The CHAIRMAN: Did you say those 354 miles were— 
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_ Mr. Carter: —nautical miles. 


sy Mr. PEARKES: Yes, 354 nautical miles. The subsonic combat radius of 
4 action is 506 nautical miles. 


Mr. HELLYER: What is that translated into— 


; Mr. PEARKES: —translated into ordinary miles? 
ia HELLYER: Yes, into ordinary miles? 
. PEARKES: That is 582 statute miles. The radius for forryin® or for 
q Rene would be 750 miles in a non-combat state. 
3 The CHAIRMAN: That is nautical miles? 
: Mr. PEARKES: Yes, 750 nautical miles; which is 862 statute miles. 


——— 


@ Mr. HELLYER: Actually, Mr. Minister, that seems, from your statement, to 
4 have exceeded the specifications with respect to range? 
f Mr. PEAaRKES: The specifications changed at various times. I believe the 
_ original specifications which were set down exceeded the 300 miles, but at a 
j lower altitude. Then the changes were made, to increase the altitude. 
3 Mr. HELLYER: How would these ranges compare with the Century class 
interceptors the United States has at the present time? 
: The CHAIRMAN: We are getting into the present time again, Mr. Hellyer. 
If you wish to answer that, go ahead, Mr. Minister. 
Mr. PearKeEs: No, I do not think I should give information regarding the 
. capabilities of aircraft of another power. 
The CHAIRMAN: No. Any other questions, Mr. Carter? 
Mr. Carter: No, thank you. 
. The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Forgie? 
es Mr. Forciz: Two questions. Prior to the cancellation of the Arrow con- 
tract, what was the attitude of NORAD towards that cancellation? 
& Mr. PEarKES: NORAD was formed in the summer of 1957. The attitude 
_ of NORAD at that time was that there should be a comprehensive defence 
program. They suggested a number of changes in the defence program; and 
' the matter of the possibility of cancelling the CF-105 was discussed with the 
NORAD commander at that time. His advice was taken into consideration, 
~ when the whole matter of the cancellation was under consideration. 
i Mr. Forcier: I take it, from your remarks, that he was in favour of the 
_ government carrying on the construction of the Arrow. 
i Mr. PrEARKES: I did not say so, because I do not think it is correct 
_ to give out publicly the advice, whether it is favourable or unfavourable—the 
professional advice of, shall I say, local commanders. After all, the NORAD 
- commander is a joint commander. He makes his recommendations to the joint 
_ chiefs of staff. The joint chiefs of staff consider those recommendations. They 
- give their advice to the government, and make their recommendations to the 
- government. The government has to make the decision as to whether it accepts 
™ or rejects the advice. 
. Mr. HELLYER: I think you wish to be consistent in this. Did you not 
ei recently quote General Kuter in support of a continuation of the be 
program? 
The CHAIRMAN: What was the question? 
Mr. PeAaRKES: I do not recall it. : 
Mr. Smitru (Calgary South): It was a public statement. 
_ _~ Mr. PrarKEs: He made a public statement. I do not know that I ever 
quoted that. 
Mr. Hettyer: I thought I heard you say it in the house. 
© 23139-9—2 
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Mr. PearKes: I do not think I have said it in the house. I do not think I q 
have quoted General Kuter in the house. I do not think I have. ~ ae 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): He made this public statement. am 

Mr. PrarKEes: He made this statement. Yes, he made a public statement. : 

Mr. Cuampers: Is it not generally true that all field commanders, at all } 
times, want as many weapons and with as high a performance as they can : 
get? : 3 
The CHAIRMAN: That is par for the course. } 
Mr. Force: I have one more question to ask the minister—and he may | 
consider that it is not a proper question for him to answer. What advice did ~ 
NORAD give the government prior to the cancellation of the Arrow contract? 

The CHAIRMAN: It is out of order. 

Mr. PEarKES: I do not think I should answer this question. 

Mr. Batpwtn: Could the minister give us the date of that memorandum 
which he read—some time in 1925? 

The CHAIRMAN: 1925? 

Mr. BaLtpwin: 1955, I think I said—the memorandum regarding the at- 
tempts of the then government? 

The CHAIRMAN: That was the memorandum which the minister stated, if 
he read that, possibly he was a little out of line, because that was a decision 
of a previous government. 
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Mr. Force: I wonder if I could ask this question in regard to that. Would ? 
the minister agree with my interpretation of that statement, as indicating a | 
clear knowledge at that time that it was held desirable, or even necesary, to. 
secure some form of cost sharing arrangement with the United States? - i 

Mr. PrarKes: I do not think in 1955 the thought of cost sharing for the_ 


production of an aircraft was given consideration. Previous to that there had 
been an arrangement made by the previous administration, between the 
Canadian government and the United States government, for cost sharing, in 
connection with the Pinetree line. 2 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Looking at 1953, you were looking at a total 
cost, representing more than half of your total defence budget, which the 
Arrow program at that time represented. Would you not have considered it. 
advisable to enter into some cost sharing agreement, if you had been minister 
as of that date? 

Mr. PrarKeEs: I do not think I should answer that question. 

The CHAIRMAN: That type of question puts the minister in a spot. It is not 
fair to our witness, and I would ask the members of the committee not to ask © 
such questions. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I am attempting to be fair; I am only asking © 
for-an opinion on what is an obvious fact. 

Mr. HELLYER: I would just like to say that the minister has been answer- — 
ing the questions fairly, and I appreciate it. 

Mr. BALDWIN: In any event, let us say that that memorandum dealt solely — 
with the possibility of securing some participation in orders for the aircraft _ 
from the United States. 3 - 

Mr. PEARKES: Every endeavour was made, not only by myself, but by my E 
predecessor, in order to get orders from the United States for those aircraft 
we were developing. It was a Canadian endeavour to develop this particular - 
aircraft, and they hoped they would be able to sell it to other countries. How- 
ever, unfortunately, in spite of every effort that was made, this was not 
achieved. 
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Mr. BALDWIn: But that memorandum was an indication of the intention 
of the then government to try and secure such orders. 

b>, Mr. PEARKES: I read that out as an indication to show that the previous 
Bearainisivation had been trying to get orders for this aircraft in the United 
F: States. 

; _ Mr. Batpwin: And with negative foun 

: Mr. PEARKES: With negative results—just exactly the same as my own 
- endeavours. 

: Mr. BALDWIN: At that time, what was the contractural obligation of the 
_ government, in so far as this project was concerned, in 1955. 

Mr. PEARKES: The agreement was to assist in the development of this 
aircraft. There was no contract let for production of the aircraft. Canada 
was contributing toward the cost. You are talking about— 

Mr. BALDWIN: 1955. What was the limit of our firm and contractual 
obligation at that time? 

Mr. PEARKES: In 1955. I will get the deputy ENS! to give you the actual 
figures. 

Mr. MILLER: In 1953, the decision was made to proceed with 40-pre-pro- 
_ duction aircraft; in other words, to continue the development. 

q Mr. BaLpwin: I had that in mind when I asked the minister for the date 

of the memorandum which he read out. I wanted to find out whether that 

memorandum was prior to this decision to proceed with the development 

project involving $280 million. 

Mr. PEARKES: That was in 1955. 

The CHAIRMAN: I refer you to page 3 of the statement. I do not know 

whether this answers your question. 

a In March, 1955 a development project covering 40 pre-production 
aircraft and a new engine was approved in the amount of $280 million. 

Mr. PEARKES: This was in November, 1955. The then Minister of National 

Defence was instructed by his government to proceed to Washington, and to 

try to conclude a deal. 

' The CHAIRMAN: You are next, Mr. Lambert. 

Mr. BALDwin: Mr. Chairman, I have one more question. You say, at page 2 

of your statement: 

Early estimates as to cost were ae $14 million to $2 million per 
plane. ; 

And then, on page 6 you say: 

In fact, the costs had risen from an early estimate of $14 million 
to $2 million per plane, to $12.5 million, that is, $12,500,000 per plane, 
if it had included the original fire control system, or $7,800,000, if the 
alternative or modified fire control system had been introduced. 

j Would it be possible to give us a statement now, or possibly at a later 
time, showing the progressive steps which led to the increase in cost from 
$14 million per plane to $124 million per plane? You have touched on that at 
different times, but I think it would be better if it was all together in one 
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in the numbers, when they were not going into the auxiliary forces; the extra 
( 0 ts; the introduction of the new engine; and all those things were added up. 
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Mr. BALDWIN: I thought if it was contained together in one particular 
statement—and it could be quite brief, as far as I am concerned—it would — 
be better. 
The CHAIRMAN: That can be produced. 3 

Mr. CartTER: On that point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the com- 
parable figures for the CF-100. What I mean is this. The figures the minister 
is going to produce will include the development cost based on the production 
of a certain number, and I would like to have the comparable figures for the 
CF-100, including the development cost. f 

Mr. PEARKES: That would mean going back— 

The CHAIRMAN: Into antiquity. 

Mr. PrarKEs: I do not know when the CF-100 was started, but it was 
during the war. 

Mr. Carter: I do not see what significance the implication would have. } 

The CHAIRMAN: It does not really matter. One of the members of the 
committee wants some information, and the minister has agreed. 

Mr. Carter: I also have asked for information. 

The CHAIRMAN: But it is impossible to go back to records that are not 
available, to find these things out. If you wish anything modern, or— 

Mr. Carter: All I am requesting is this. If the minister is going to produce 
the figures for the eleven aircraft—the ones that were cut back—and include 
the development cost of the first eleven, could we not have the same figures 
for the total development cost for the first eleven CF-100’s? . ; 

Mr. CHampers: Are we not getting a little away from the expenditures . 
of 1958-59, in both these questions? 

The CHaIRMAN: Actually, we are. 

Mr. Cuampers: The figures the minister. mentioned in his statement, at | 
each stage, were estimates. When we say: “$13 million’, this was the best ; 
estimate at the beginning of the program. It could not be an exact price, be- 
cause the aircraft was not. produced. The same thing is true of the final figure. — 
It was the best estimate at this time. I do not know what information the 
committee would gain by going into it step by step, and asking for the reasons 
for the change in the estimates in relation to this item in the 1958-59 ex-— 
penditures. The same thing is true in the case of the CF-100. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it a point of order, Mr. Carter? ; 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Then, my question would be ruled out of © 
order. However, at some point, when we come to the 1960-61 estimates, I 
would like to have the probable cost of comparable aircraft that would be 
considered as a replacement—and I am speaking of United States aircraft. — 
This could be provided when we are considering 1960-61. 

The CHarrman: The Chair will rule that we will have those, if they are 
available, for 1960-61. Let us try to keep to 1959-60 now. ‘ 

You are next, Mr. Lambert. 
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Mr. Lampert: You indicated that shortly after the commencement of the ~ 
CF-105 development program, the United States inaugurated their Century 
series. Obviously; they have gone as far as the CF-108, and in that family 
of aircraft there would be either one or two, or perhaps three, which were of 
a similar type and played a similar role to that of the CF-105. Now, it is” 
said those aircraft were developed to a point and then phased out—they 
were dropped. Have you any information as to when the United States dropped © 
development of aircraft which were similar to the CF-105? 5 


Mr. PEARKES: I think that question is very. difficult to answer, because — 
there are no aircraft in the United States exactly comparable to the CF-105. 


out pe sae een of the 108, I think, was’ cancelled early this year. 
ee Mr. HELLYER: But the 108 was of a different order of development than 
the 106 and the Canadian 105; it was to use a different type of fuel. 
_ Mr. PrearKes: It was a much longer range reconnaisance aircraft. 
oc IVT. HELLYER: The United States has, in fact, not scrapped any aircraft 
which were closely similar to the 105. : 
Mr. PEARKEs: They still have in their air force types which are— 

Mr. HELLYER: Of the same vintage. 

a Mr. PEARKES: Of the same general characteristics, although none are 
exactly identical. . 

. Mr. Forciz: I have a supplementary question. 

_ Mr. LAMBERT: My question is a supplementary one. 

Is there any indication, during this development program. of the CF-105, 
and the doubts about its ultimate use as an operational aircraft, that the 
Americans approached the Canadian government with respect to the use of 
any of their aircraft? 

The CHAIRMAN: During the 1958-59 period? 
Mr. LAMBERT: Yes. 
Mr. PEaRKES: I do not think that there were any offers made by the 
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craft to Canada at that time. 

The CHAIRMAN: During that period. 

. May we leave it at that point. Mr. Forgie, you will start questioning on 
Friday morning, at 9.30. 2 
q _-—The committee adjourned. 


7 nited States, or any attempt by the United States to sell interceptor air- 
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APPENDIX “B” 


Requested by Mr. Hellyer 


CAP 
CAP 


CAP 


CAP 
CAP 
CAP 


CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP. 
CAP. 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 


CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 

CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 


PUBLICATIONS 
PRINTED FOR THE R.C.A.F. 
IN 1958-1959 


15—Organization and Functions of Air Force Headquarters. | 
16—Royal Canadian Air Force Supply Instructions—Volume 3—Pack- 
aging 
23—-Manual for Administration, Operation and Servicing of Mobile 
and Marine Equipment. 
78—Royal Canadian Air Force Maintenance Requirements. 
179—Postal and Message Addresses for the Royal Canadian Air Force 
342—Orders for aircraft Control and Services—Volume 2—Radar 
Approach. 
425—Security Orders for the Royal Canadian Air Force 
456—Air Movement Manual for the Royal Canadian Air Force 
460—Manual of Service Writing for the Royal Canadian Air Force 
464—Syllabi of Royal Canadian Air Force Training Courses 
483—Royal Canadian Air Force Officer Branch Specification 
476—Glossary of Military Terms, Royal Canadian Air Force 
488—General Service Knowledge Qualifying Examinations 
484—-Manual of Food Services 
500—Catalogue of Publications in Use by the Royal Canadian Air Force 
502—RCAF Filing Classification Manual 
600—Index to Materiel Authorization. 
607—Scale of Issue-Medical Equipment 
611—Scale of Issue-Telecommunication Equipment 
619—Checking Lists—M33 (C) Anti-Aircraft Fire Control Systems 
623—Unit Equipment Table, Air Observers’ School 
634—Unit Equipment Table, Construction and Maintenance Units 
635—Unit Equipment Table, Repair Depots 
640-—Unit Equipment Table, Volume 1—1 Supply Depot 
Volume 2—2 Supply Depot 
Volume 4—5 Supply Depot 
Volume 5—7 Supply Depot 
Volume 6—11 Supply Depot 
Volume 7—30 Air Materiel Base 
643—Unit Equipment Table, Photographic Establishment 
653—Checking Lists—Mobile Equipment 
663—5th Edition Aircraft Equipment Schedule—Mitchell 
664—5th Edition Aircraft Equipment Schedule—Harvard 
665—4th Edition Aircraft Equipment Schedule—Expeditor 
666—4th Edition Aircraft Equipment Schedule—Lancaster 
667—5th Edition Aircraft Equipment Schedule—Dakota 
670—Scale of Issue Aircraft Technical Shops 
671—Aircraft Equipment Schedule—CANUCK 
674—Aircraft Equipment Schedule C119 
672—Aircraft Equipment Schedule Sabre 
673—Aircraft Equipment Schedule T33 
675—Aircraft Equipment Schedule Piasecki 
677—Aircraft Equipment Schedule Comet Mk 1A 
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C. -109—Ground Telekernmminication Equipment Schedule—Automatic Direc- 


tion Finder 

710—Ground Telecommunication Equipment Schedule—LF/MF Beacon 
Transmitter FRN 

711—Ground Telecommunication Equipment Schedule—Heavy aa 
Height Finder 

713—Ground Telecommunication Equipment Schedule—Spare Exhibit 
and Equipment Schedule 

720—Aircraft Equipment Schedule—Sikorsky 

721—Aircraft Equipment Schedule—Argus 

723—Aircraft Equipment Schedule—KDA Target Drone. 

767—Unit Equipment Table—Central Experimental and Proving Estab- 
lishment 

769—Unit Equipment Table—Operational Training Unit 

771—Unit Equipment Table—2 Personnel Selection Unit (Officers) 

774—Unit Equipment Table—Doppler Mid Canada Early Warning Line 

775—Unit Equipment Table—Institute Aviation Medicine. 

776—Unit Equipment Table—Primary Training School 


781—Unit Equipment Table—Telecommunication Ground (Air Force 
Headquarters) 

783—Unit Equipment Table—Telecommunication Ground (Air Defence 
Command) 

784—Unit. Equipment Table—Telecommunication Ground (5 Air Divi- 
sion) 

785—Unit Equipment Table—Telecommunication Ground (1 Air Divi- 
sion Metz) 

786—Unit Equipment Table—Telecommunication Ground (Air Materiel 
Command) 


787—Unit Equipment Table—Telecommunication Ground (Air Trans- 
port Command) 

788—Unit Equipment Table—Telecommunication Ground (Training 
Command) 

789—Unit Equipment Table—Telecommunication Ground (14 Training 
Group) 

790—Unit Equipment Table—Telecommunication Ground (Maritime Air 
Command) 

791—Unit Equipment Table—Telecommunication Ground (Tactical Air 
Command) 


RCAF Pamphlet— 


No. 3—Notes on the Preparation of Daily Routine Orders 

No. 27—The Care and Use of Films and Projectors 

No. 30/1—5BX Plan Physical Fitness Series 

2 No. 35—Search and Rescue Atlantic Area 

— No. 36—1 Air Division Information Pamphlet 

E No. 55—Reference Handbook for Operators of RCAF Mobile Equipment 


“and Marine Craft 


No. 64—A Guide to the Organization of Married Quarters Community 


Councils 


No. 69—RCAF Aeromedical Handbook for Aircrew _ 
No. 74—A Guide to the Organization and Administration of a Station 


Physical Recreation Programme 


No. 75—A Guide to the Organization and Administration of a Station 


Physical Fitness Programme 


No. 76—A Guide to “Social Recreation” in the RCAF 
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No. 78—RCAF Sports Series—Beginning omer 

No. 80—RCAF Sports Series—Coach’s Manual of Fincker 
No. 81—RCAF Sports Series—The Hammer 

No. 82—-RCAF Sports Series—The Discus 

No. 83—RCAF Sports Series—The Javelin 

No. 84—RCAF Sports Series—Hop, Step and Jump 

No. 85—RCAF Sports Series—The Broad Jump 

No. 86—RCAF Sports Series—The High Jump 

No. 94—RCAF Sports Series—Volleyball, Coach’s Manual 
No. 95—RCAF Sports Series—How to Play Better Volleyball 


Training Command Publications— 


2—Advanced Flying Manual—Silver Star 

4— Pilots’ Navigation Manual 

6—Harvard Pilots’ Check List 

7—Safety Equipment and Survival Manual 

8—Students Handbook for Chipmunk—Flying Training ’ 

9—Pilots’ Check List—Silver Star 4 

10—Pilots’ Operating and Emergency Check List—Dakota 2 

11—Pilots’ Operating and Emergency Procedures Check List 3 
Expeditor 3 

12—Observer Manual—Volume I, DR Navigation 

13—Observer Manual—Volume II—Allied Subjects 


4 i alt Sat OY 
cli had at deg et a 2 


14—-Observer Manual—Volume III—Electronic Aids to Navigation 
15—Observer Manual—Volume IV—Communications Equipment 
16—Observer Manual—Volume V—Airborne Interception 
17—Observer Manual—Volume VI—Electronic Theory ; 
18—Instruction Handbook for Basic Flying Training ; 
19—Procedure for Handling DVA Correspondence Courses in the — 


RCAF - 
21—Pilot’s Operating and Emergency Procedures—Mitchell 
24—-Search and Rescue, Information Booklet ; 4 
28—Airman’s Handbook Station St Johns E 
29—Corporal’s Service Training Course Manual q 


Trade Study Guides for the RCAF— 


No. 211—Photographer 

No. 221—Meteorological Observer 

No. 291—Graphic Artist 

No. 303—Surveyor (Construction Engineering) 
No. 313—Draughtsman (Contruction Engineering) 
No. 430—Aircraft Instrument and Electrical Maintenance Superintendent 
No. 431—Equipment Technician (Aero) 

No. 433—Instrument Technician 

No. 500—Aircraft Maintenance Superintendent 
No. 502—Aero-Engine Technician 

No. 503—Airframe Technician 

No. 511—Munitions and Weapons Technician 
No. 513—Armament Systems Technician 

No. 561—Safety Equipment Technician 

No. 580—Mobile Equipment Superintendent 
No. 582—Operator Mechanic Mobile Equipment 


iA op ici eek ees dis 
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No. Ga Supply Mecheicion® fie aN ake 
No. 701—Clerk Accounting 


No. 712—Clerk Typist 


No. 713—Clerk Stenographer 
No. 752—-Air Force Policeman 
No. 801—Medical Assistant 

No. 934—Recreation Specialist 


Miscellaneous Regularly Scheduled Items 


Air Force Routine Orders 

Air Force Administrative Orders 

Air Force Engineering Orders 

_ Queen’s Regulations (Air) 

Roundel 

CAP 16 Supply Administration and Accounting Manual Volume I 
Flight Comment 

Canaircommentary 

Royal Canadian Air Force List 

Air Materiel Command Bulletin 

Air Intelligence Summary _ 

Air Intelligence Technical Studies 

Air Intelligence Guide 

Air Intelligence Briefs 

CAP 10 Royal Canadian Air Force Catalogue of Equipment 
Central Experimental Proving Establishment Reports 

RCAF Observer 
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Requested by Mr. Smith (Calgary South). 
Cost of Maintaining Piston-Driven Training Aircraft—1958-59 


Type of Aircraft Total Cost 
@=> 
RS EVAPSEMUT Kei ae reae an ee eT Ie reialnn ahaa, «ay aen She « SE, Wo pee & 261,188 
TCO ie Meta, eee a we oe on ee sr Vicia ee eee 921,729 
MESO CLA SO Me pri eos pms AS lis atte ah words heen et i ed WW, une 801,211 
od INT he Memb Games Tyee ae ee tk nha, Oa dait Ci dad ciatsiiel ety. a Qi 1,820,078 
BLE ROLE pate Re ee ANS wen tala eels, sayin ew wa a Oe ee 943,573 
4,747,779 


Say 4,750,000 


Cost of Tene RCAF. Pilot i “Wings 
Standard, 1940, 1950 and 1960 
Bee sy 8 Increase i in Costs. 


1S 60—$80, 026—Chipmunk, Harvard and T33 aircraft 


Wx a 


asons io pr Oey pCaive increase in costs ees above are as ; follows: ; 


as Hees the initial and operating cost of Tiger Moth anal Harvar 


eee aircraft. ¥. 
1950—Pilots were trained as Flight Cadets and paid as Pilot | Office 
and the initial and operating costs of Harvard aircraft had rise 
Moy sharply over wartime costs, in keeping with the general economy. 
1960—Pilots are still trained as Flight Cadets and paid as Pilot Officer 
the initial and operating costs of the high performance Jer aTenst 
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‘MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House of Commons, Room 238-S. 
Fripay, May 20th, 1960. 
(6) 


The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Baldwin, Carter, Chambers, Fairfield, Halpenny, 
Hellyer, Lambert, Parizeau, Roberge, Smith (Calgary South), Thompson, Web- 
ster, Winch—13. 


In attendance: Honourable George R. Pearkes, Minister of National 
Defence; Mr. F. R. Miller, Deputy Minister; Mr. E. Armstrong, Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Finance); Mr. D. B. Dwyer, Superintendent, Parliamentary Returns; 
Air Commodore Desbarats, Chief of Finance, Royal Canadian Air Force; Mr. 
D. A. Golden, Deputy Minister, Department of Defence Production. 


Before proceeding with the Orders of the Day the Committee dealt with 
press reports concerning a statement made at the previous sitting on Wednes- 
day, May 18, 1960, by the Honourable George R. Pearkes, in reference to the 
partnership between Canada and the United States in respect of the air defence 
of the continent. 


Mr. Baldwin asked that a correction be made at page 108 of the printed 


- record of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence No. 4, of Wednesday, May 


18, 1960. (See opposite page). 


The Committee resumed from Wednesday, May 18th, consideration of the 
Expenditures of the Department of National Defence for the fiscal year 1958-59. 


The Chairman ruled that the question by Mr. Winch (see page 103), con- 
cerning the contractual basis or understanding with A. V. Roe on the develop- 
ment of the Arrow and what was the agreement with the company in the 
event of cancellation, was in order, for the reason that the Order of Reference 
of March 18 stipulated: ‘“‘that a special committee be appointed to examine all 
expenditure of public monies for national defence and all commitments for 
expenditure for national defence since April 1st, 1958 as reported in Public 


Accounts”, without mention of any particular department. 
Messrs. Pearkes, Golden and Miller were questioned. 


And the consideration of the Expenditures of the Department of National 
Defence for the fiscal year 1958-59 still continuing, it was adjourned until the 


' next sitting. 


At 10.55 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 9.30 
o’clock a.m. Wednesday, May 25th, 1960. 
Antoine Chassé, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Notre: The underlines above are added to illustrate the basis of the chair- 
man’s ruling. 
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Fripay, May 20, 1960. 
9.30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a quorum, gentlemen. 


P Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): In view of a press comment, Mr. Minister, I 
wonder if I might ask a question. The heading of this is “R.C.A.F. Grounding 
Combat Forces Pearkes Hints’. I have read the evidence and I was not able to 
come to the same conclusion as a result of the evidence. Having made one 
brief comment to the press, I thought you might like to make one to the com- 
mittee as well in respect of this Canadian press dispatch. 
7 Mr. LamBeErtT: Mr. Chairman, I do not have it with me but it also appeared 
in the French press in perhaps a little worse light—more definite. 


~ Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): The implication is that there is no more 
_need for any flying air force. I do not think this was the impression left by the 
minister and I thought he might like to make a statement to clarify this. 

Hon. G. R. PEARKES (Minister of National Defence): I think this is in 
reference to the partnership which we have with the United States, in respect 
of which I indicated that there were, for the air defence of the continent, at 
least three elements—a warning element, interceptor element and ground to 
air missile element. I said it was not necessary for any one partner to take 

part in each of those three elements. 

I did not say that one partner could not play a part. Somebody asked the 
question about the necessity of interceptors being retained in the Canadian air 
defence command. That was my comment. I also said that no decision had been 
taken in 1958, nor at the present time, to replace the CF-100 with any other 
aircraft. Of course, I was not referring to the other commands in any way; 
there is the air division over in Europe; there is the air transport command 
‘which is being increased as I will show when we come to a discussion of the 
‘estimates this year; the search and rescue is being provided with new aircraft 
and there are a great many air activities. Does that answer your question? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): As I understood it; but, categorically there 
is no intention, I gather, to reduce the present fighter strength of our home 
defence force. 

‘ Mr. PEARKES: We are really discussing the expenditures of 1958-59. 

' The CHAIRMAN: We will come to that. 

Mr. PrearKes: There were no plans or intentions in 1958-59 for the 
reduction of any aircraft then. 

H Mr. BALDWIN: On a question which I suppose would be privileged, at the 
last meeting I asked a question tending to show that as far back as 1955 the 
government of’ the day had grave doubts about the wisdoin of proceeding with 
‘this program without some arrangement with the United States. That question 
‘was attributed to Mr. Forgie. I am sure he would be glad to disown that. This is 
n page 108. 

The CHAIRMAN: Which line? 
Mr. Batpwin: About half way down the page. I asked a question, then you 
ntervened, and then Mr. Forgie is shown as asking the question which I 
sked. 
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The CHAIRMAN: That will be corrected. 
Gentlemen, you will recall that Mr. Winch asked this question: r3 
While the minister is on this phase, would he give us what was the 
contractual basis or understanding with A.V. Roe on the development of 
the Arrow? 


Then he said: 
Would we be permitted, under our terms of reference, to obtain that 
information, as it comes under defence production? It certainly deals 
with the whole question of the Arrow. 


You will recall, Mr. Winch, that I suggested I would like to talk it over 
with the speaker of the house. The clerk, Mr. Raymond, feels that the question 
is in order, particularly if you read our order of reference at the beginning 
where it said that a special committee be appointed to examine all expen- 
ditures of public money for national defence—and national defence is with a 
small “‘n” and a small “d’. He considers, as I am sure the whole committee 
will agree, that that does cover defence production as well. 

Mr. Winch, I have invited Mr. Golden, deputy minister of defence produc- 
tion, to be here this morning. He is on the clerk’s left. Would you like to put 
the question to him again. 


Mr. WincH: The question is, what was the contractual basis between 
your department and A. V. Roe on the work proceeding on the development 
of the CF-105, and what was the understanding as to the procedure to be 
followed in the event of any reduction in the development program or its 
total cessation? 


Mr. D. A. GOLDEN, (Deputy Minister, Department of Defence Production): 
There were a large number of contracts with the company, all of which were ~ 
made subject to Department of Defence Production general conditions DDP- — 
26B. Section 25 of this lays down the procedures to be followed on termination. 
That section reads as follows: 


25. Termination 


(1) Notwithstanding anything in the contract contained the min- 
ister may, by giving notice to the contractor, terminate the contract 
as regards all or any part or parts of the work not theretofore com- 
pleted. Upon such notice being given, the contractor shall cease work 
(including the manufacturing and procuring of materials for the fulfill- — 
ment of the contract) in accordance with and to the extent specified © 
in such notice but shall proceed with all reasonable speed to complete ~ 
such part or parts (if any) of the work as are by the terms of such 
notice to be completed and shall also proceed with all reasonable speed 
to complete up to such time or stage as may be specified in the notice 
any part or parts of the work as required by such notice. Furthermore, — 
the minister may, at any time or from time to time give one or more ~ 
additional notices with respect to any or all parts of the work which — 
remain to be completed after the giving of any previous notice or | 
notices. 


(2) In the event of any notice being given under the provisions — 
of this section, and subject as hereinafter provided; mt 
(a) All work completed by the contractor hereunder before the giving 

of such notice, and all work completed thereafter pursuant to such © 

notice, shall be paid for (subject to inspection and acceptance by | 

Her Majesty) in accordance with the terms hereof: 3 
(b) In respect of work not completed hereunder before the giving of — 

such notice, and not completed thereafter pursuant to such notice, 

Her Majesty shall pay the contractor’s costs thereof as determined 
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under the provisions hereof, and in addition an amount represent- 

ing a fair and reasonable profit in respect of work done thereon; 

(c) Subject as provided in para (d) of this subsection 2, if the con- 
tract shall have specifically authorized or if the minister shall have 
specifically approved the making of capital expenditures by the con- 
tractor to enable it to carry out the contract, the contractor shall 
be entitled to be reimbursed the amount of such capital expenditures — 
so authorized or approved (and actually made or incurred) to the 
extent that the same (less any depreciation in respect thereof 
already taken into account in determining cost in accordance with 
the provisions of the contract) were reasonably and properly 
incurred by the contractor in respect of and are properly 
apportionable to the performance of the contract; 

(d) If the contract is exclusively a contract for the making of capital ex- 
penditures in respect of additional equipment or plant additions, the 
foregoing paragraph (a) to (c) inclusive of this sub-section (2) 
shall not apply but Her Majesty shall pay, or reimburse the con- 
tractor for the reasonable and proper cost to the contractor (not 
previously paid by Her Majesty, of 
(1) all additional equipment which prior to the giving of the 

termination notice shall have been purchased, acquired or 
manufactured by the contractor, or contracted for and for 
which the contractor is obligated to make payments; and 

(ii) all additional equipment in process of manufacture by the con- 

tractor as at the date of the giving of such notice and all work 
in connection with the construction of the plant addition up to 
the said date, including the cost of materials and parts con- 
tracted for by the contractor for the purposes of such manu- 
facture or construction and for which the contractor is 
obligated to make payment. 

(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub-sections (1) and (2) the 
amounts which the contractor shall be entitled to be reimbursed in the 
event of the giving of a termination notice under this section 25 shall 
include subject as hereinafter provided, the costs of the contractor of 
and incidental to the cancellation of obligations incurred by the con- 
tractor pursuant to the termination notice, the cost of preparing the 
necessary accounts and statements with respect to the work performed to 
the effective date of such termination and commitments made by the 
contractor with respect to the terminated portions of the work, wages 
which the contractor is obligated under any laws or regulations for the 
time being in force, to pay to employees whose services are no longer 
required by reason of such termination, the costs of and incidental to 
the taking of an inventory of materials, components, work-in-process 
and finished work on hand at the effective date of the termination and 
other costs and expenses of and incidental to the termination in whole 
or in part, of operations under the contract; provided always that pay- 
ment and reimbursement under the provisions of this sub-section 
shall be made only to the extent that is established to the satisfaction 
of the minister that the costs and expenses aforesaid were actually 
incurred by the contractor and that the same are reasonable and are 
properly attributable to the termination of the work or the part thereof 
so terminated. 

(4) In the procuring of materials and parts required for the per- 
formance of the contract and in the sub-letting of any work hereunder, 
the contractor, unless otherwise authorized by the minister shall pro- 
cure or sublet on terms that will enable the contractor to terminate any 
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contracts entered into by the contractor upon the same conditions Sad 
terms as those provided for in this section in respect of the termination 
of the contract by the minister and the giving of a notice or notices as 
aforesaid and upon the same conditions and terms in respect of reim- 
bursement and profit as those contained in this section; and in the 
event of the termination of the contract as herein provided, as regards 

all or any part of the work, the contractor shall cooperate with Her ~ 
Majesty and the minister and do everything reasonably within its 
powers at all times to minimize and reduce the amount of Her Majesty’s 
obligations under the provisions of this section. 


(5) In case of disagreement as to the amount which the contractor 
is entitled to be reimbursed, the matter shall be referred to the Ex- 
chequer Court. 
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(6) Upon reimbursement being made the contractor as herein pro- 
vided, titled to the materials, parts, plant, equipment and work-in- ~ 
process in respect of which such reimbursement is made shall pass to 
and vest in Her Majesty (the contractor hereby agreeing to execute 
and deliver all requisite instruments by way of further assurance) and 
such materials, parts, plant, equipment and work-in-process shall be 
delivered to the order of the minister, but the materials thus taken over 
will in no case be in excess of what would have been required for 
performing the contract in full if no notice has been given under the 
provisions hereof. 


(7) If it is established to the satisfaction of the minister by the _ 
contractor that by reason of any action taken by the minister under — 
the provisions of this section exceptional hardship has resulted to the 
contractor, then the minister may, notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this section, in his absolute discretion grant such allowance (not to 
include in any case, however, any allowance or compensation for loss 
of profit), to the contractor as, in.the option of the minister, is warranted - 
by the circumstances. 
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(8) The contractor shall have no claim for damages, compensation, 
loss of profit, allowance or otherwise by reason of or directly or in-. 
directly arising out of any action taken or notice given by the minister 
under or pursuant to the provisions of this section except as and to the 
extent in this section expressly provided. 
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(9) The right of termination and of giving notice hereinbefore 
provided for shall be in addition to and not in substitution for any other 
right possessed by Her Majesty and the minister. 

Mr. WincH: Thank you very much. May I ask two questions, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: By all means. 

Mr. WINCH: What is the meaning, and what was the decision as to what 
was a fair and reasonable profit, and where in there was provision made, or 


how was provision made for termination pay to employees in the event OF 
cancellation? 
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Mr. GOLDEN: With respect to the second part of your question, sir, the _ 
severance pay: there was severance pay and supplementary unemployment 
benefits paid to the employees of Avro. The hourly-rated and weekly-paid 
personnel were paid one week’s pay, if they had less than one year’s service; 
two week’s pay, if they had more than one year’s service; plus, for each week 


in which an ex-employee is unemployed during the first two years following © 
_ his release, he is entitled to receive $10 per week, if in receipt of unemployment 


~ 
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insurance benefits; and $15 per week, if he is not entitled to such benefits; 
the maximum payment to any one person being $260. For non- supervisory, 
monthly-paid personnel, one month’s salary was paid, regardless of service. 

With respect to profit, the profit payable was 5 per cent up to termination, 


and no profit on costs incurred after termination. 


: 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. HELLYER: In any of the contracts referred to, were there any provisions 
that an editorial comment, press clippings, or political speeches should be read 


as addendum to the contracts? 


Mr. GoLpDEN: I am not sure that I understand the question. 
Mr. CHAMBERS: Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is a proper question 


- to put to the deputy minister. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Would you repeat your question. 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes. In any of the contracts, were there any provisions that 
the company had a duty to look to press clippings, editorial comment, or political 
speeches, as being read as addendum to the contracts? 

Mr. GOLDEN: There were no such provisions. 

Mr. HELLYER: Then the company should not be expected to interpret their 
contracts in any other way than in accordance with the provisions thereof? | 

Mr. GoLpEN: Is that a statement, or a question? 

Mr. HELLYER: It is a question. 

Mr. GoLpEN: I could not say what the company was expected to do, Mr. 
Hellyer. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would say, Mr. Hellyer, that is a— 

Mr. HELLYER: This is an important question. The company had a contract; 
it was under a contractual obligation, and, according to the contract, is it 


; true that the only notice which could be given to alter the provisions of the 


contracts was a notice from the minister? 

Mr. GOLDEN: With respect to termination, the provisions which I have 
read from DDP-26B prevail. 

Mr. HELLYER:’ When was the first notice of termination or other altera- 
tion of the then existing contract given, from the period of September, 1958, 


until February, 1959? 


Mr. GOLDEN: The notice of termination was February 20, 1959. 
Mr. HELLYER: There was no notice of any kind given the company which 


would alter this contract in any way previous to that time, as far back as 


September of 1958? 
-Mr. GoLpEN: No notice is called for under DDP-26B; that is correct. 
Mr. HELLYER: No contractual notice? 
Mr. GoLpEN: No notice is referred to in DDP-26B; that is correct. 
Mr. CHAMBERS: May I ask one small question, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead. : 
Mr. CHAMBERS: When you gave the information relative to the termina- 


tion pay of Avro, did the same apply to those companies that were working 
under subcontract from Avro? 


Mr. GoLpEN: I cannot answer that in every detail; but in general the 


payments conform ‘to the labour agreements in force as of the time of 
termination. 


The CHAIRMAN: With each sub-contractor, Mr. Golden? 
Mr. GOLDEN: With the sub-contractors, yes. 
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Mr. HeEtLtyer: To refresh my memory, when the telegram suspending 
operations was forwarded, it said work should cease forthwith; is that right? 

Mr. GoLpEN: I have not got the telegram in front of me. Perhaps I should 
refresh my memory, too, and look at the telegram. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, would you like to comment on it, what you feel 
is in it; or would you rather have it? 

Mr. GoLpEN: My recollection is that those are the correct words. But 
I do not have the telegram in front of me. It has been filed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that sufficient, Mr. Hellyer? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there any further questioning of Mr. Golden? 

Mr. CartEeR: There was one question, Mr. Chairman. That was a long 
document that you read out there. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Do you want it read again? 

Mr. Carter: The thing I did not quite get was what the provision was for 
notice. Was the provision that notice had to be given of so many months, or — 
weeks? 

Mr. GOLDEN: No, it merely provides that the contract may be terminated 
at any time. 

Mr. Carter: At any time? 

Mr. GOLDEN: At any time. 

Mr. CARTER: Without any previous warning? 

Mr. GOLDEN: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: At the close of Wednesday’s meeting, Mr. Forgie had a 
question. Have you any idea, Mr. Hellyer, or Mr. Carter, what Mr. Forgie 
wished to question on at that time? I closed the meeting by saying: 

May we leave it at that point. Mr. Forgie, you will start questioning 
on Friday morning— . : 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Forgie was unable to be here this morning. } 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes; but I wondered if you knew what his questioning 
would be. 

Mr. HELLYER: I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then we will proceed. We are still on aircraft and engines. 
Are there any further questions? 

Mr. HELLYER: I have a question, if no one else has. Mr. Minister, during the — 
period the Avro Arrow cancellation was under consideration, and which was _ 
in fact effected, a number of senior military advisers made public statements 
to the effect that manned interceptors would be required as far ahead, as they 
could determine—at least through the greater part of the 1960’s. : 

Statements along this line were made by General Partridge, Air Marshal — 
Slemon, General Kuter, General Thomas White, General Pearkes, General ; 
Taylor, General Twining, and others. x 

The CHAIRMAN: What is your question? X 


Mr. HELLYER: The question is: can the minister give the committee any 
public statement of any senior military person during the same period in which 
the contrary opinion was expressed? 


Mr. PEARKES: No, I do not know of any serving officer of either the army _ 
or the air force who made a public statement to the contrary effect. That is, — 
any Canadian serving officer. I cannot say anything about the American serving | 
officers. 
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Mr. HELLYER: In view of that, Mr. Chairman, and in view of the minister’s 
statement on Wednesday that the government asked the air force to find a 
cheaper alternative to the Avro Arrow, presumably on the basis that an inter- 


_ ceptor was still required, why, in the minister’s opinion, has it not been possible 


from September 1958 until May, 1960, to come to some decision in this matter? 


The CHAIRMAN: We can consider it up until the end of 1959, Mr. Minister. 
Between September, 1958 and the end of 1959 is as far as we are working 


today. 


Mr. PEARKES: Up to the end of 1959 no suitable aircraft was readily 
available. There was a considerable difference—or there were differences 
between the American aircraft at that time and the Canadian development of 
aircraft at that time. The main difference was geographical. Canadian air bases 
were relatively close to the mid-Canada line; therefore, it was necessary for 
an aircraft to be able to rise quickly from the base, in order to engage a bomber 
between the time that it came over the mid-Canada line and air stations. There- 
fore, it had to have supersonic speed from, really, the start out. ; 

Secondly, the geographical condition of sparsely populated territory, with 
few air strips, required at least a two-seater aircraft, so that there would be 


_ control from the crew; whereas the Americans, because they had more warning, 


because their air bases were further south than ours, and because they had 
many airfields in their more thickly populated country, could rely on an aircraft 


which would start more slowly and then gain supersonic speed, in order to 


engage the hostile aircraft. And they could rely on one engine, as opposed to 
two, because there was not the risk of having a crash in more isolated parts. 

We, therefore, had not, in 1958-59, been able to decide by then on a 
suitable aircraft to replace the CF-105, although a number of designs of proven 
value were being investigated at that time. 

Mr. HELLYER: Was the fact that there was no suitable alternative available 
not taken into consideration before the cancellation was made? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the minister has already answered that about three 
times. 

Mr. WINCH: May I ask a question? 

Mr. HELLYER: I would like the minister’s opinion on this, if we could 
have it. 

Mr. PEARKES: The capabilities of existing aircraft in 1958-59 were known. 
The Arrow was not expected to come into operation until the end of 1961 or the 
beginning of 1962. There were those years in between, 1958, 1959, 1960, 1961 
and 1962, in which there was time to look ’round and see whether a suitable 
aircraft would be available within that period. 

There were a number of modifications being made to existing United 
States aircraft, and therefore the investigation was carried out. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Smith, is your question a supplementary one? 
Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): It is. 


Mr. Minister, I wonder, perhaps, if we could first establish the approximate 
time which your intelligence indicated to you that the threat of a manned 


- bomber had decreased? I believe you made, during this period of which we 
are speaking, certain statements, indicating that this threat had been reduced. 


Mr. PEARKES: This is a gradual period. This is a gradual forming of 
opinions. There were a number of indications. There was Mr. Khrushchev’s 
statement at one time—and I believe it was the first statement to the effect 
that the manned bomber was out of date. I believe it was made somewhere 


around the beginning of 1958. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): During this period, Mr. Minister, what was 


the effective strength of our squadrons based in Canada—and I am speaking 
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of both Sabres and CF-100’s? What was the operational strength during this — 


period of the CF-100 and Sabres? ae 8 

Mr. PEARKES: There were 9 squadrons at that time, and I think they had 
18 aircraft each. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Keeping in mind then the time of which we. 
are speaking, had you not said in the house, and have you not said before the 
committee which you appeared before, that you considered at that time that 
these aircraft—Sabres and CF-100’s—were adequate to meet the then known 
manned bomber forces of a potential aggressor? 


Mr. PearKeEs: It was considered the CF-100 would be capable of meeting 
the threat from whatever bombers the Russians had, until it could be replaced, 
as I have said, somewhere about 1961 or 1962. It was thought the CF-105 might 
be available by the end of 1958. That was when it was first conceived. However, 
it soon became obvious it would not be ready by that time, and reliance was 
placed on the CF-100 to meet any threat up to the time that the CF-105 would 
become available. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): You were asked by Mr. Hellyer why action 
was not taken to replace the CF-105 after the cancellation of contracts. The 
answer, then, I assume, is a combination of three factors: first, that you would 
not have the aircraft by 1961; secondly, the expense factor; and third, you. 
considered that you were, at least, at that time, adequately equipped to meet 
the requirements for your defence. 


Mr. PEARKES: It was considered during 1958-59 that Canadian interceptors 
were adequate to meet the bomber threat, when it was taken into consideration 
that we had made an agreement in 1957 for the mutual defence of this country, 
and could make plans with the United States forces for their intimate 
cooperation. . : 

You will recall that NORAD was signed in 1957, and the fact that plans 
for the employment of United States air forces over Canada could be made in 
advance, if there was a threatening attack which effected our country. 


Mr. SMiTH (Calgary South): You were then in a position where you had 7 


cancelled the 105, and you considered at that time you were adequately 
equipped. You were given intelligence information, which suggested there 
would be a reduction in the threat of the manned bomber, and you have stated 
_ you did not consider there was another American aircraft that was available, or 


would be available for replacement and, I assume, Mr. Minister, that you did, 


with your staff, survey the American availability at that time? 

Mr. PEARKES: Oh, very definitely. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): So, as far as the period under consideration 
is concerned, you took what you considered was every precaution. 

Mr. WINCH: In view of the minister’s statement made a few moments 
ago, on the question of replacement, it was felt there was not anything in the 
United States that would meet the requirements of Canada because, in this 
country, we required an interceptor plane that would have a very rapid take- 
off, because of the short warning. , 

Would I be right in assuming that the United Kingdom would be in a 
_ somewhat similar position as Canada, in that they would not have very much 


in the way of warning and would require an interceptor that would have the s 


rapid takeoff and the achievement of supersonic speed? 
If that contention is correct, were there no types in the United Kingdom 
that would meet the replacement requirements of Canada? 


Mr. PEARKES: In answer to your first question; the conditions in the United sf 
Kingdom are even more acute than they are in Canada, and the type of fighter 
which was required in the R.A.F. required even greater ability to go into 3 
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Pe ia quickly than what would be required in Canada. Again, the conditions 


in the United Kingdom are such that it is a thickly populated country, and 


_ there are many airfields available. In the main, the interceptor of the R.A.F. 


‘is a one manned aircraft. 


Mr. WincH: Could you give a little more detail on that? Would you go 
into greater detail? If, as you say, the situation in the United Kingdom is 
more acute, in that they have to get off the ground and into action so much 
faster, irrespective of whether it is a thickly populated area, where is the 
difference then? If they did have such planes in the United Kingdom, were 
they not adaptable to Canada? 


Mr. PEARKES: I think there are two factors there. First, the R.A.F. air- 
craft did not have the range which we would require here in this continent. 


Mr. WincH: Are you in a position to tell us what the range was? 


Mr. PEARKES: No. The ranges of aircraft are classified information, and I 
am not in a position to give the detailed range of United Kingdom aircraft. 
I can say, in general terms, that that is correct. And then, another point was 
that we were at that time considering the control system which was to be 
brought in, and the United Kingdom do not have the same ground environment 
system which is being introduced into our operations here. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think what you really wanted to know, Mr. Winch, to 
the n-th degree, is this: did they take a good “look see” at the availability of 
planes in the United Kingdom at that time? 

Mr. PEARKES: I can assure you most emphatically that we did, because 
we would have liked to have purchased British planes, if the British plane 
could meet our conditions and would be available. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: During the course of your considerations in 1958-59, could 
the minister answer this question. Was the particular policy of NORAD to 


_. protect the deterrent bases? 


Mr. PEARKES: Oh, definitely. Protection of the SAC bomber bases was one 
of the main considerations in connection with the air defence of the North 
American continent. Do not let me give a false impression—there was also 
the thought of protecting the populated centres. 

To answer you very definitely, the protection of the SAC bomber bases 
was an important factor in the air defence plans. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: So, the role of the CF-105 would not be of such a great 
interest then, in so far as the Americans were concerned in purchasing the 
105? They had suitable planes in the field, and they felt they had suitable 
planes to protect their deterrent bases without going into the purchase of 
the 105? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. They were not prepared to invest money in purchasing 
the 105, because they considered their type of plane was more suitable for 
their own particular requirements, and was more economical than the 105. 

Mr. WincH: They wanted the aggressor planes shot down over Canada 
and not over the United States, so the CF-105 would be useless to them for 
that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is merely a statement. 

Mr. Lambert, you are next. : 

Mr. LAMBERT: Following the signature at NORAD and its partnership 
implications with respect to the defence of North America, when it was seriously 
considered to cancel the Arrow, was the American government advised of this; 


and what was the reaction of the American government within the NORAD 
- agreement? 
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Mr. PearKES: The American government was advised that it might be 
necessary to cancel the Arrow. They were advised, in advance, that it might 
be necessary to cancel the Arrow, because of the reasons I have given. We were 
keeping them informed of our thinking, prior to the cancelling of the Arrow 
and, when the Arrow was cancelled, they were advised immediately. No 
approval or disapproval was ever sent to Canada from the American govern- 
ment. 

Mr. LAMBERT: It is safe to assume that, as a result of this decision, the 
Americans considered it within the NORAD agreement that Canada could 
cancel the Arrow without any deleterious effect on NORAD? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will you proceed, Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Carter: Mr. Minister, on page 4 of your statement you state—and I 
am quoting 

Mr. Khrushchev had declared that manned bombers were obsolete. 
Was that declaration by Mr. K. taken seriously, or was it questionable? 

Mr. PEARKES: It was taken seriously. I believe he made that. statement to 
the Supreme Soviet and, generally speaking, the statements that Mr. Khrushchev 
has made in Russia to the Soviet’s representatives appear to have been correct. 
That is, over a long period, we have come to the conclusion that the state- 
ments made to us in—may I call it the Russian parliament, are correct state- 
ments? 

The CHarrMAN: Mr. Pearkes’ statement on that is on page 89. 

Mr. Carter: Did subsequent events prove that statement to be correct? 

Mr. PearKEs: As far as we can tell now, that statement has been repeated 
several times since, and I think I can say that there is no indication that the 
Russians are continuing to develop new types of bombers. Certainly they 
have not gone into the production of new types of bombers, and they are not, 
as far as we know, producing any more than just replacements for the existing 
bombers. 

Mr. CarTER: Well, at the time that Mr. Khrushchev made that statement, 


did the intelligence reports available to us indicate that the Soviet Union ~ 


did have supersonic bombers capable of bombing population centres in the 
United States? 


Mr. PearKEs: I do not think I should be asked to give in an open meeting 
what intelligence revealed. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are absolutely correct, Mr. Pearkes. 

Mr. CarTER: Well, was there any knowledge that the power Union did 
have supersonic bombers at that time? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is the same question, Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Carter: The question is implied in the statement. 

The CHaiRMAN: In whose statement? Mr. Khrushchev’s or Mr. Pearkes’? 

Mr. Carter: No. I quote what the minister said at page 4 as follows: 


During the same period there was no further evidence to show 
that the Soviet Union was in fact developing supersonic bombers or 
increasing the inventory of their long-range bomber forces. 


‘ment. 


Mr. Carter: There was no evidence that the Soviet Union had any super- 


sonic bombers? 
The CHAIRMAN: That question is out of order, as you Rabu Mr. Carter. 


Mr. PEARKES: That is what I have just said, and I will stand by that state- — 
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Mr. HELiyer: Mr. Chairman, in Mr. Smith’s question a few minutes ago 


_he used two words in respect to the Russian bomber inventory, and they were 
“decreased, and reduced”. I wonder if the minister agrees in part with Mr. 


Smith’s statement? Would the minister define what he means by “decreased, 
and reduced’’? 

Mr. PearKEs: The number of Russian bombers in their air force? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 

Mr. PEAaRKES: Well, it does not appear that some of the older types are 


being replaced. Therefore there is a general decrease in the number of bombers 


which are available and which are in operation in the Russian air force. 
Mr. HELLYER: But the total inventory of Russian bombers during 1958-59 
was much less than the year before, was it not? . 
The CHAIRMAN: That again is a pretty hard question to comment on. 
Mr. HELLYER: There is some confusion, and it has: been caused through 
the use of words out of their usual meaning, because when “diminished 
threat” was used earlier it was taken to mean lesser threat than previously, 
and elsewhere it was taken to mean less than anticipated, which is something 


entirely different. So I think the minister should clarify it. 


The CHAIRMAN: What is your question? 

Mr. HELLYER: In using the words “diminished threat’’, does the minister 
mean that it was less than previously, or less than anticipated would have 
been the case at that time? 

The CHairMAN: Did the minister say that the threats had diminished? 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Surely if we are discussing 1958-59, we are not discussing 
aircraft which would not come into use until 1961 or 1962. 

The CHAIRMAN: Therefore we cannot discuss it. I think the question is 
out of order. 

Mr. CHampBers: In 1958-59 this aircraft would not have been available. 
So it is really a matter of what the threat would be in 1961-62. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not recall the minister ever making that statement. 
I suggest we wait until the evidence is printed. 

Mr. HELLYER: In the house and elsewhere the minister made the state- 
ment that at the time of the Avro Arrow there was a diminished threat, and 


that it was one of the factors, namely, the diminishing threat from Russian 


bombers; but did he mean that the threat was less than previously or less than 


what was anticipated? 


Mr. Carter: I would like to return to the previous question which you 


ruled out of order, and to raise a point of order concerning it. 


y 
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The CHAIRMAN: Very well. 
Mr. Carter: I want to read the minister’s statement here. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that at page 89? 
Mr. Carter: At page 4. 
The Cuairmaw: Is that identified at page 89? 
Mr. CarTER: Yes, and I shall read it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 
Mr. Carter: At page 89 the minister said: 
Mr. Krushchev had declared that land bombers were obsolete. Dur- 


ing the same period there was no further evidence...... 
The word “further” surely indicates that there had been some evidence, 


otherwise there could not be further evidence. 
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The CHAIRMAN: That is a technicality. Thefe might inven "beetk some in- * 
ference or some thought that they might have an opinion, but the point is’ 
that it is classified; I mean the evidence that he did have at that time; and . 
he said there was no further evidence. 

The minister said it was classified at that time. That is why I ruled i 
out of order. 

Mr. HELLYER: Last November General Kuter told the Canadian people 
that he would like to see the Canadian air defence squadrons re-equipp 
with supersonic planes. Last month in Colorado Springs he indicated that 
he had not changed his views since November. 

Does the minister not feel that because when the Canadian government 
entered into a solemn agreement with the United States government in res 
to the joint responsibility in air defence of the North American continent th 
Canada is obliged to fulfill its role, even though our participation is m 
both from the standpoint of cost as well as that of contribution? 

The CHAIRMAN: You are talking about 1958-59, are you? 

Mr. HELLYER: The two are closely inter-related. On a point of order m 
it be decided whether we might conveniently proceed without having to confi 
our remarks to a specific time period, and whether we might proceed 
the estimates and not to have this item held up. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a point of order. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Earlier, on this very same point, I think y 
quite rightly and sensibly ruled it to be out of order. If we are attempt 
to make other comparisons which would have been very useful in many 
stances, that would be another matter. But I suggest we follow your r 
and return to the estimates, rather than to satisfy Mr. Hellyer. 


Mr. HELLYER: It is not a case of satisfying me. I merely want to 
to proceed in the most effective way with the business of this comr 
and to have the most effective discussion and consideration of the impor 
matters which have been referred to us. At the same time it is rather di 
if not impossible, to extract factors which apply to a policy ending « 
certain date, and those which apply at present and into the future, and p 
ularly so now that we have reached the matter of aircraft. I think it 
be more satisfactory to all the members of the committee if we proce 
with a discussion of current estimates, and left those items open which 
as yet to be included in the accounts of 1958-59. : 


The CHAIRMAN: I was under the impression that we had been proc 
with great haste. We all agreed at the beginning of these deliberation 
of this questioning that we would adopt this policy, and when the 
committee was in agreement with the Chair that this would be by f 
best way to get through the 1958-59 expenditures. So I cannot see any 
to change our opinion right now. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): May I add that there is nothing to p 
any committee member, once we get to the estimates, from making: ar 
back to the subject matter under discussion. 

Mr. HELLYeR: If we may have that assurance, I think we would | 
satisfied. ke 

The CuHairMAN: I thought I had already assured you on that point, and ; 
that we could also refer back to 1959-60 at that time. % 

Mr. HELLYER: If you have no objection to our referring back, then all 
right. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, not in the least. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Minister, you have already Brey in 
reply to a question which I asked, the three basic reasons why the CF- 105. 
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program was dropped. Roughly, from memory, they were: (a) the cost; (b) 
the decrease or decline in the manned bomber threat; and (c) I suggested to 
you a third as being the operational capabilities of the aircraft. 

May I ask you if of the three reasons the cost factor assumed greater 
importance, because we were looking at about $1 billion for the total initial 
ndertaking? 


Mr. PEARKES: Well, I was asked a similar question a couple of days ago, 
and I said they were all relevant factors. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Could we talk for a moment about the 
operational capabilities? Where were these squadrons to be based, had they 
been utilized? 

Mr. PEARKES: These squadrons in 1958-59 were to be based as they are 
today, that is to say, at North Bay, Uplands, St. Hubert, Bagotville, and 
Comox in British Columbia. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Recognizing that we have quoted many 
times the range of the aircraft, was this considered by your advisors to have 
been adequate to have met any threat under those circumstances? I am 
thinking of the limited range of aircraft, and the area of territory that they 
had to cover, and was this not a factor in so far as the cancellation of the 
aircraft was concerned? 


Mr. PEARKES: Very definitely. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): That is all. 


Mr. HELLYER: Why would that consideration have changed so abruptly? 
If the air force considered the planes to have been adequate at the time, and 
if the aircraft met its own specifications, why did you think it would not 
have been able to do the job for which it was intended? 


Mr. PEARKES: If you will recall, I stated at the first meeting that originally 
the idea had been to equip the auxiliary squadrons which were distributed 
across Canada with this aircraft. Then for various reasons it was found 
that it was impractical to have the personnel of the auxiliary squadrons trained 
sufficiently to be able to operate this advance type of aircraft, so the role of 
the auxiliary squadrons was changed. 

Indications were given that there would be a change somewhere about 
1956. Therefore the numbers were cut down, and therefore the availability 
of this aircraft for the defence of large sections of Canada was not considered. 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Minister, that may be so; but with the rather wide- 
spread dispersal you have mentioned, and which was considered at that time, 
would it not have been true that the aircraft would have been able to play 
a very valuable identification role over very wide areas? 


Mr. PEARKES: It would have been able to carry out an identification role 
within the limits of the radius which I gave for supersonic speeds, somewhere 
about 407 miles, which was the radius, and that would refer to 407 miles 
from the stations that I have mentioned. 


Mr. HELLYER: Obviously in an identification role ordinarily, with the 
threat you have described earlier, being in most cases sub-sonic, it would not 
have been necessary to go out and back supersonic; it would be possible to 
-use the radius of action of the aircraft, which was 600 or 700 miles. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: Would they not have been capable of operation between 

the head of the lakes and the foothills of the rockies in any case? 
. Mr. PEARKES: That is true. Because we were not going to have enough air- 
craft to. look after that very large part of Canada, that you have described, we 
went into the partnership with the United States. The United States would 
become responsible for the identification and interception of aircraft over that 
particular part of Canada even though we had had the CF-105 in operation. 
23159-7—2 
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Mr. HELLYER: I have a supplementary question. A great deal has been — 
said about the range of this aircraft. From experience with other aircraft, - 
would it not be fair to say that with redesign the subsequent models of the _ 
aircraft would have had their range and radius of action increased con-  — 
~ siderably? — 4 

Mr. PEARKES: There were no such plans, so far as I know, in 1958 to re- : 
design the aircraft and increase the range over the range I gave you at the 
first meeting. 

Mr. HELLYER: But this was not an unreasonable expectation with a new 
aircraft. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): It also follows that with redesign you lose 
your other capabilities. 

Mr. Carrer: I would like the minister to explain a little more definitely 
just what is involved in the concept of mutual defence—NORAD? In NORAD 
is the primary objective to defend their SAC bases in the United States, or 
does it include the defence of air space over Canada. 

Mr. PEARKES: In 1958, the defence of the SAC bomber bases was one of 
the purposes of the NORAD command. 

Mr. CarTER: Does it involve any responsibility on the part of the United — 
States for the defence of air space over Canada? i 

The CHAIRMAN: Did it at that time? Is that what you mean? : 

Mr. Carter: Yes, and does it now? 

Mr. PearKEs: The defence of Canadian centres of population, the defence _ 
of Canadian territory, the defence of Canadian air space, is all part of the — 
general concept of the defence of the North American continent and is taken 
into consideration in all of the NORAD concepts. ' 

Mr. CarTER: I am endeavouring to get it in terms of priorities. 

Mr. PeEaRKES: In terms of priority? 

Mr. CarTER: Yes. : 

Mr. PEARKES: The terms of priority may vary from time to time. 

Mr. Carter: In the transition stage when manned bombers were being 
phased out and push button missiles phased in were our United States partners — 
- satisfied that the CF-100 was adequate to the role which it would have to play? @ 

The CHAIRMAN: They did not have anything to do with it at that time. We 
had the CF-100. | 

Mr. Carter: But we were a partner with the United States. 4 

Mr. PearKEs: I can say this. They were very pleased to find 9 squadrons of y 
the R.C.A.F. were cooperating with the United States airforce in the defence — 
of this continent. 

Mr. Carter: They were quite satisfied that the CF-100 was able to do 
the job? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 

Mr. HELLYER: You said “That is right’. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is what the minister just said. All right, we will take 
that off the record. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Would security permit the minister to say at this time 
what his advisors felt would be the prime target in North America of any 
attack? In other words what would an enemy go for first on this continent? 

Mr. PEARKES: Ever since NATO has been formed it has been the concept 
of the retaliatory forces—which have been referred to as the shield and the 
sword repeatedly—that is highly important that the retaliatory forces—at — 
that time the SAC bomber bases in the United States—should be protected. I 
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a fecannot give in percentage form the order of priority or that sort of thing. I must 
insist that the protection of the SAC bases is an important element in the 
_ defence of the North American continent. The protection of the Canadian cities 
is also an element in the defence of North America. 
Mr. CHAMBERS: My question was this: was it expected that the a target 
of an enemy force would of necessity be SAC bases? In other words, they 
would have to get this first. 

The CHAIRMAN: First, or one of the first? 

Mr. PEARKES: It was anticipated that the enemy would direct his early 
attacks on this continent against the SAC bomber bases. 

Mr. BALDWIN: Mr. Chairman, the minister has told us of the various 
strenuous efforts be made during the period in question to try to obtain some 
cooperation in connection with the Avro Arrow and alternatively to obtain a 
replacement after the program was cancelled. I think you said that you and 
your officials made very strenuous efforts in that regard. 

Mr. PEARKES: Very definitely, efforts have been made to get other countries 
interested in the Avro Arrow; but for some of the reasons I explained—the - 
cost factor and also the particular features of this aircraft—it was not a require- 
ment in other countries such as the United Kingdom, and we were unsuccessful 
in getting any other country to indicate that they would purchase any of the 

_ Avro Arrows if the aircraft finally had been completed. 

3 _ Mr. BALDwin: I also think you told Mr. Smith of your efforts to secure a 
- suitable replacement. 

Mr. PEARKES: Efforts were made during 1958-59 to investigate the type 
_ of aircraft which was available in various countries to act as a replacement 
for the CF-100. 

: Mr. BALDWIN: Now, as a result of those labours and efforts on your part 
did you entertain a serious doubt as to the wisdom of a country like Canada 
designing, developing and constructing a program of the nature of the Arrow 
which was in part tailored to our particular requirements without obtaining 
some participation from our friends and allies having in mind the radical 
changes and the astronomical cost involved. 

Mr. PEARKES: Being wise after the event, I think in 1958 I would have said 
it would have been highly desirable had it been possible to have arranged for 
_ the sale of this aircraft to other countries before the operation had started, 

or to have got other countries to share in the cost of the development; but that 
is being wise after the event. When this operation was first started in 1953 
the government of the day took into consideration all the factors and decided 
there was justification then to go ahead with the operation. They had had the 
experience of the successful development of the CF-100, and they felt they 
were justified to go ahead with the development of the replacement for the 
CF-100. I do not think that one—and I will not attempt to do it—years after 
that decision was taken should be critical of the decision based on experience 

& after that. , 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: I have a supplementary question. Was one of the points 
which prospective purchasers did not like about this plane, other than the 
operation factors, the high cost of the plane? 

Mr. PEARKES: Very definitely. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: They did not like even to consider the tremendous price? _ 
Mr. PEARKES: The price was in excess of the price they were paying for 

aircraft which they thought could do the job they wanted. 
-~=«-‘The CHarrMAN: Are there any further questions on this item, gentlemen? 
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Mr. HELLYER: Does the minister think—again hindsight being based on © 
more information than foresight—that if the government had decided to go 
ahead with the Avro Arrow that at the present time we would be in a position © 
to exchange that aircraft with the United States for other defence equipment? 

The CHAIRMAN: We are getting back into today; but go ahead. 

Mr. PEARKES: In 1958, there was no prospect of getting any other country 
interested in purchasing the Avro Arrow. 

Mr. HELLYER: That was true at that time, but it might not have been true 
had we gone ahead now, because of changed circumstances. 


The CHAIRMAN: Again we are into 1961. 
- Is the item carried? 

Mr. HeELLyerR: No, Mr. Chairman. 

I think we did ask for some additional information on a breakdown of 
these costs. 

The company agreed to the minister’s offer to produce 100 production 
models at a cost of 3.45, was it, million dollars, a copy. ; 

. Mr. CHAMBERS: Less development. 

The CHAIRMAN: Was that not in your answer you received yesterday? 

Mr. HELLYER: I think it was in the minister’s statement. 

What I would like the minister to provide, if he would do so, in order that 
we might have the information, is the breakdown of the difference between 
that 3.45 and the totals he gave us on a per copy basis if we had gone into 
volume production and had it available for sale over and beyond our own 
requirements. 

Mr. Mruuer: I might answer this question. 

The offer of the company was $3,750,000 per copy. Now, the term they use 
to associate with that, is “fly away”. That is, if they were allowed to produce 
100 airplanes they would sell all those airplanes as a bare airplane, for that 
amount of money. So, if on the face of it, you took 100 of them, you would 
multiply that figure by 100. What they did not include in that was the 
continuation of the development of the airplane to the point where it could 
be put into production as a fully free operational airplane. That figure was 
$295,000,000. This was the estimate made at the time. If you add it up, that — 
automatically adds another $3,000,000 to the price. That was a continuing ~ 
development of that aircraft from configuration, which they were quoting on 
at the time. That was estimated to be that amount. In addition, you had to 
have the spare support and ground handling equipment, which was of the 
order of $100,000,000. Then, the procurement of the necessary weapons add 
another $50,000,000. So, the figure to which the minister has referred, in the 
amount of 7.8 million dollars per copy, is the average cost of the 100 airplanes, . 
starting at the basic cost of $3,750,000. And working it up, with all the 
appendant factors, it comes out to this figure. That would be for the first 100 
copies, on the basis of your figures, at volume production if proceeded with. 

Mr. HELLYER: You mean that for the 100 over and above the 100, 
the prices would have diminished down to something of the order of $4,000,000 
to $5,000,000, or less, depending on the extent of the volume. 

Mr. Miter: This was a definitive offer, based on 100? 

Mr. HELLYER: The minister quoted a figure the other day based on 167 
production aircraft and the 37 pre-production. 

Mr. MILLER: There were 169 aircraft involved. That was the original re-_ 
placement airplane for airplane of the nine squadrons. There were 169 pro- ~ 
duction airplanes plus 40, I think it was, pre-production. 


a ge HELLYER: What would be the per unit cost approximately, fo that P 
otal? \ 
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Mr. Miter: You would divide it by roughly 200. 

. The costs that were given were the “all-in” costs. This figure of $3,750,000 
- ignored the cost that had been made to date. “To date” being September of 

1958. 

Mr. HELLYER: To put this thing in somewhat more proportion, what would 
be the cost per copy of the first group of CL-28’s, for instance, which have 
no armament or fire control systems, or anything of that nature? I know it 
is a difficult comparison. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): It is not a eae en rg 

The CHAIRMAN: An elephant and a mouse. 

Mr. HELLYER: Was the figure of $140,000,000 given for the first 25 copies? 

The CHAIRMAN: The minister is looking up that information now. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I would be interested to know how this is 
relevant, Mr. Chairman. These are totally different airplanes and serve different 
roles. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes; I think the minister mentioned it at one other time. 

Mr. PEARKES: The original estimate was based on a requirement of 600 
aircraft, whereas the final estimate was concerned with 100 aircraft only. This 
reduction in unit cost is supported by actual experience during production of 
the CF-100 aircraft, where costs were reduced over the period of the pro- 

duction run by some 50 per cent. 680 CF-100 aircrafts were produced. The 
_ production cost for the first batch of 70 averaged $1,089,000 per aircraft. 
- Mr. HELLYER: This was not the aircraft to which I was referring. 

Mr. PEARKES: No, but this is indicative of the change, as production goes 
along. In connection with the last batch of 208, the average production costs 
were reduced to $535,000 per aircraft. 

The CHAIRMAN: About half? 

Mr. HELLYER: About half the cost of the original group. 

.Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 


Mr. HELLYER: I wonder if the minister could tell us why, if the depart- 
ment was seriously considering the cancellation of this aircraft in September 
1958, it authorized the company, in November of that year, to initiate the 
installation of the Hughes fire control system. 

Mr. PEARKES: Why it authorized? 


The CHAIRMAN: The inclusion of the fire control system in 1958. 

Would you repeat your question, Mr. Hellyer. 

Mr. HELLYER: If the department felt that the cancellation of the aircraft 
was imminent, why would it proceed in November 1958, to introduce the 
Hughes fire control system? 

Mr. PEARKES: You will recall that the Prime Minister, sitting in the House 
of Commons, gave the reasons as to why we continued on with the production 

_ through the winter of 1958. There was an international situation, which was 
critical at that time, in the far east. It was considered advisable to keep 
the personnel of Avro available so that, if it had been necessary—if the situ- 
ation had deteriorated, those personnel were still there. And, in the mean- 

_ time, tests were being carried out to see whether it was practical to introduce, 


at not too great an expense, this alternative weapon and fire control system 
into the Arrow. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you mind, Mr. Hellyer, if we left this item open? 
Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I have only one or two more questions. 


I have heard that explanation given before, Mr. Minister, but I wondered 
if the situation in Berlin, in 1959, was not as grave as the one in the middle 
east the previous fall? 
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Did the minister ever seriously attempt to secure United States participa- oy 
tion in the program to the extent of supplying the fire control system, United 


States manufactured equipment, and flight test services? 


Mr. PEARKES: The United States manufacturers would have been pleased 


to have supplied any elements of the CF-100— 
Mr. MILLER: CF-100. 
Mr. PEARKES: —but this was being developed in Canada. 
Mr. HELLYER: That was not my question. The question was this. Did the 
- minister attempt to determine if the United States air force would participate 
in this after the NORAD agreement was signed, and about this time, I think, 
in September, 1959. 


Mr. PEARKES: The United States, at no time, would consider the purchase. 


- or make any contribution towards the development of this aircraft. They were 
quite prepared to sell us any parts that we needed—and, of course, some parts 
had to be obtained from the United States—but there was no indication at 
any time that they would make a financial or other contribution. 

Mr. HELLYER: My final question for today. The United States did agree 
to pay that 3 of the cost of most of the things we were contributing from that 
day on to NORAD-—gap fillers, the SAGE system, and the Bomarcs. Why were 
those things treated differently than the interceptors, which were all part of 
the same defence system? ; 

Mr. PearKES: Of course, the United States had agreed years before to that 
sharing of costs on some of the warning lines, but they had never entered 
into any agreement for the cost sharing of the Arrow. : 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I think Mr. Hellyer should be called to discuss 
why they were not more successful in selling this aircraft. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen do you want to leave this open, Mr. Hellyer? 

Mr. HELLyER: I could sell it now. Yes, Mr. Chairman, it being 11 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN: We ask each one of you to supply a list of names of 
people you would like called, if we do call in anyone. Would you have them 
in so I can present them to the steering committee the first of next week? 

The next meeting will be on next Wednesday at 9.30, in this room. 


—-The committee adjourned. 
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‘The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 9.32 a.m., with 
i Mr. G. E. Halpenny, the Chairman, presiding. he 


Members present: Messrs. Baldwin, Chambers, Fairfield, Forgie, Halpghage 
_ Hellyer, Lambert, Macdonald (Kings), ReneteS Smith (Calgary Sours 
Be noniecn, Winch—12. ae 


In attendance: Honourable George R. Pearkes, Minister of National Hee 
fence; Mr. F. R. Miller, Deputy Minister; Mr. E. Armstrong, Assistant Deputy | * 
Minister (Finance); Air Commodore Desbarats, Chief of Finance, Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force; Dr. G. S. Field, Chief Scientist, Defence Research Board. - 


The Committee resumed from Friday, May 20th, the consideration of ihe 
_ Expenditures of the Department of National Defence for the fiscal year 1958- 59. af 


sec 


3 ~The Committee having,reached the Defence Research Board Expenditures, _ 
Dr. Field made a short statement Respects operations of the Defence Research — 
‘Board. 


_The Committee decided to withhold Guectonins of Dr. Field ao the next, 
meeting. th ap 


_ The Committee golour nes at 10.50 a.m, until Friday, May 27th at 9. 30.a. m. 
a Clyde Lyons, — : 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. We have our old friend, 
Mr. Lyons, with us as Clerk of the Committee. 


As we closed off No. 5, I think Mr. Hellyer was questioning the minister 
and we left open the item on aircraft and engines. Do you wish to continue 
now, Mr. Hellyer? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a few more questions. 

Mr. Minister, on page 127 of the evidence in reply to a question asked by 
Mr. Smith, who asked you at what time the intelligence in respect to the Russian 
bombers had changed, you replied as follows: 


Mr. PEARKES:. This is a gradual period. There is a gradual. forming 
of opinions. There were a number of indications. There was Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s statement at one time—and I believe it was the first statement 
to the effect that the manned bomber was out of date. I believe it was 
made somewhere around the: beginning of 1958. 


Is that correct? 
 . The CHAIRMAN: You refer to page 127, the second last paragraph? 
| Mr. HELLYER: At the bottom of the page. 
The CHAIRMAN: The second last paragraph; very good. 


Hon. G. R. PEARKES (Minister of National Defence): You ask me if my 
statement was correct? 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 


Mr. PEARKES: To the best of my knowledge; you will recall that the first 

sputnik was launched in the fall of 1957, and I think it was shortly after that 

_ that Mr. Khrushchev made his first statement. And, of course, he has repeated 
it subsequently. 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Minister, you are reported as having said, in the Calgary 
Herald of January 18, 1958— 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary. South): A most reliable newspaper! 
Mr. PEARKES: I shall reserve my judgement. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think we have it on the record that it is a reliable eres 
e. Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): You bet! 
Mr. HELLYER: I quote the Minister of National Defence as reported in the 
Calgary Herald of January 18, 1958 as follows: 


: I’do not share the opinion that the Arrow will be obsolete before 
q it is operational. When Russia stops building bombers it will be time 
4 for us to start thinking of some other defence. 


That was on January 18, 1958. Does the minister see any conflict be- 
tween the two opinions he has expressed in this matter? 


‘ 
‘a Mr. PEARKES: Would you mind repeating it? 
ee Mr. HELLYER: The clipping reads as follows: 
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I do not share the opinion that the Arrow will be obsolete before - 
it is operational. When Russia stops building bombers it will be time 
for us to start thinking of some other defence. 


That is a direct quotation. 


Mr. PEARKES: Well, I think that is about correct. It reflects the opinion 
that I held in 1958. 


Mr. HELLYER: And on September 27, 1958— 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): May I ask if there is anything more to that 
quotation? 


Mr. HELLYER: I do not have the ati paper here. 


Mr. PrarKES: The last part of that quotation is certainly correct. I 
thought at that time that when the Russians stopped building bombers it 
would be time to think of some other form of defence. 


Mr. BaLpwin: I have a question which is supplementary to that point: 
referring to the minister’s statement, is it not a fact that you said there were 
a number of indications that Mr. Khrushchev’s statement made some time 
around the beginning of 1958—it was Mr. Khrushchev’s statement made at 
the beginning of 1958 that is generally referred to as being one of the 
possible indications? 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes, and the launching of the sputnik was another indication. 
These things do not happen just at a fixed point. There is generally a trend, 
and you get information about what is going on from published sources and 
statements which have been made. I do not think it is possible to say that 
at any one fixed date we suddenly woke up to the fact that the manned 
bomber was going out, or that the threat of the manned bomber was- 
diminishing. 

The collection of information has made it clear that the process is going 
on. Nor do I say that today the manned bomber is a threat which does not 
exist. If a war came tomorrow, there would definitely be a threat from 
Russian manned bombers. I believe they would use them if war came tomorrow. 


Mr. HELLYER: Some months later, on September 27, 1958 the Hon. James 
H. Douglas, secretary of the United States air force, at the annual meeting 
of the air force association, is quoted as having said this: 


I believe Soviet statements that a new long-range bomber has been 
flown. This development, of course, emphasizes the importance of our 
own advanced bomber programs and of our long range interceptor and 
air defence missile programs. 


Would the minister indicate which of these two Soviet statements he 
feels should be given the greater importance from the standpoint of Russian 
intention? 


The CHAIRMAN: You mean which of two Soviet statements? 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes, one that the manned bomber was obsolete, and the 
other stating that a new long range bomber has been flown. 


Mr. PEARKES: You mean back in 1958 when these statements were made, 
one would have to try to assess the value? There is no need in my assessing — 
it now when it is two years afterwards. I do not think that is fair. If I did 
that, I would probably say that I should give less weight to the fact that the 
Russians—as Mr. Douglas has indicated—that the Russians are getting a new 
long range bomber, because I do not think they are. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: In the Russian statement do we only relate it in so far as ; 
policy is concerned? 


Mr. PEARKES: No, we have to assess the value of the Russian statements. — 
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_ Mr. FAIRFIELD: As to whether they are reliable or not? 
Mr. PEARKES: It is one of the sources of information, and I know we have 
tried to assess how reliable they are. 

Mr. HELLYER: My reason for raising the point is because of the weight 
the minister placed on the statement by Mr. Smith as being a factor, and one 
on which we could rely. 

The CHAIRMAN: You mean on page 127? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes; it is quite evident that the Russians have made state- 
ments which are completely contradictory, and which would indicate that their 
reliability is under question. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I wonder if the minister is aware whether 
it was Mr. Douglas who was responsible to some degree for the reduction of 


_ the United States fighter or interceptor squadrons; or, at least, for the reduc- 


tion in the program for them? 
Mr. PEARKES: I think Mr. Douglas at that time was the secretary for air. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): That is right. 
Mr. PEARKES: And therefore he must have had a degree of responsibility 
for any action which was taken by the United States. 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): So he, conceivably, was thinking in the same 
lines as you were, sir. 
Mr. HELLYER: With respect to the range of this aircraft, on page 106 of 
the evidence the minister gives the supersonic combat radius of action as 354 
nautical miles; 407 statute miles. 
Then on the next page, 107, the subsonic combat radius of action as 506 
nautical miles, or 582 statute miles. In Hansard of last year, at page 1281, 
speaking on this subject the minister is quoted as saying this: 


There was some concern at that time about the range of the CF-105. 
We had been informed then that the ranges were 238 nautical miles 
flying supersonically and 347 nautical miles flying subsonically. Of 
course, obviously if you are going into an attack you would cruise as 
far as you could and only go into your supersonic speed at the last 
few minutes so you might say that the general operational range of 
the CF-105 at that time would have been about 300 miles including 
some period of operating supersonically and some period of operating 
subsonically. 


I wonder if the minister would reconcile these two statements with respect 
to the range of the aircraft. 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes. Various speed objectives were set at various times as 
the ultimate objective. The final figures that I gave to this committee were 
the final figures which were being used as the speed objective. They were 


- based on the performance of the aircraft after it was developed. 


Mr. HELLYER: And they were approximately 50 per cent greater than the 
ones used at the time the aircraft was cancelled? 


The CHAIRMAN: You have the figures there, Mr. Hellyer. 
Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 


Mr. PEARKES: The figures I gave the committee— 
Mr. HELLYER: 354, for instance, as against 238. 
Mr. PEARKES: —are the ones that I believe were the correct figures for 


5 their ultimate speed, had the aircraft been fully developed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, Mr, Hellyer? 
Mr. HELLYER: Yes, if no one else has any questions. 
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Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I have one which is supplementary to this, 
if I might, Mr. Hellyer. Mr. Minister, we have dealt to some extent with the 
suggestion of possible modifications to the CF-105 during its short life. — 
I wonder if you, sir, or any of your Officials, can tell us whether there was 
any thought given to modifying it—and if so, to what extent. 

None of us needs to be flight engineers to know that when you change 
any particular aspect of an aircraft, it alters some of its other qualities. This 
is my interest. From its initial design, was there any basic concept in the 
change of the aircraft, either with an attempt to obtain greater range, an 
attempt to obtain height, or an attempt to obtain speed—and if so, what were 
those modifications? 


Mr. F. R. MrILLer (Deputy Minister of National Defence): I think that 
some of the significance, at the stage at which the aircraft was when it 
was cancelled, was that there was still approximately $300 million necessary 
on the development. The engines that were in the models that had flown 
were American engines. The Canadian-built engine that was ultimately to 
power it had not flown the aeroplane. Therefore, the prediction of the speed 
and range were extrapolated from wind-tunnel tests, from designers’ calcu- 
lations. 

One of the important things that developed was that when the Astra and 
Sparrow part of the development program was cancelled and substitutions 
were made of the American MA-1 and Falcon missile, it provided space for 
considerably more fuel. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): This indicates the consequence of change 
in the design, or the requirements of the aircraft. Did the change, Mr. Miller, 
of the weapon system in any way change any of its aerodynamic qualities, 
anything that might have altered its estimated range or speed? 

Mr. MILLER: The packaging of the weapons took smaller space in the 
aeroplane than the original Sparrow missile, and that made space available 
for added fuel, which in turn gives you some more range. 

Mr. SmirH (Calgary South): Nothing conclusive, though, because of 
the state of wind-tunnel testing? 

Mr. Mintuer: No, I do not think so. But it must be realized that the aero- 
plane, despite the fact that it had flown, was still a long way from a completely 
operational aeroplane. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): What was the figure, again; what amount 
did you have to spend to the point of cancellation? 

Mr. MILLER: The estimate, on the figures that I gave the other day, shows 
that a further $295 million— 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): What state would that have put it in? That — : 
is not fly away, is it? 


Mr. MILLER: That was the estimate on which 100 operational ohne 
would be provided, with the MA-1 system, the Falcon missile. 


Mr. HELLYER: So that $295 million additional development requirement, 
was part, or all of that, to complete the 37 production order? 


Mr. MILLER: That was the amount of money that would have been neces- 
sary from the time—September of 1958—of that decision, to progress the aero- 
plane to the point where production could be started. 


Mr. HELLYER: Production over and above the 37? 


Mr. MILLER: Yes, these 100—to get the aeroplane into production. That ; 
was to complete the pre-production models, and=— 


The CHAIRMAN: To complete the 37 and get up to the 100? 


¥ 
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Mr. MILLER: I am sorry; the 100 could be started. This was just the devel- — 


opment cost. I do not include the production costs of the 100. 


Mr. HELLYER: This $781 million for 100 aircraft, would that amount of 
money complete pre-production aircraft in addition to the 100? 

Mr. MILLER: Yes. 

Mr. HELLYER: How many? 

Mr. Minter: Twenty aircraft. The cost of completing the 20 aircraft 
development program from September 1, 1958. 

Mr. HELLYER: So, in effect, for an additional $781 million you would have 
obtained 120 aircraft? 

The CHatrMawn: Did you hear the question, Mr. Miller? Does that obtain— 

Mr. Miuuer: The pre-production aircraft are not all usable in an opera- 
tional way; it is estimated that eight of those 20 could be fitted out and used 
operationally. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): In what state might I ask—if Mr. Hellyer 
would permit? Are they stripped? How would the test pilots, or the company, 
turn them over? What additional cost might there be if turned over to the 
air force? 

Mr. MiuErR: I have not got a breakdown on those figures. 

Mr. SmituH (Calgary South): Well, are there any— 

Mr. MILLER: Some of the 20 aeroplanes would be so specialized as test 
vehicles that they could not be adapted to operational squadron use. But it was 
estimated that eight of the 20 could be, after the test program, fitted up and 
used by an operational squadron. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): But the fitting up would have to take place? 
They would be without electronic equipment; they would be used primarily 
for circuits and bumps; would that be the stage they would be in? 

Mr. Miuuer: They would all be in different stages. They were specialized 
vehicles; each one with a special test function. 

Mr. Hetuyer: As I recall the CF-100 pre-production models that were 
used, would it be fair to say that in addition to those of the pre-production 
models that could have been used operationally, each of the others would have 
had some utilitarian function, whether for testing, test flying, or some other 
purpose? 

Mr. Minuer: I could not say exactly how useful they would be. 

Mr. HeLLyER: For example, I think one of the Mark II aircraft was fitted 
with some special instruments for high altitude tests, so that that operation 
would have been continued and presumably would be information that was 
valuable to the Royal Canadian Air Force? 

Mr. MiLuer: Yes, that is a conjecture. 

Mr. Heituyver: On the basis of the usefulness of 120 aircraft, the cost of 
the 120 would drop to $6.5 million from $7.81 million? 

Mr. MiutuEr: No, you do not get 120 aircraft. The figure is eight: you buy 
92 production aircraft and use the eight salvaged pre-production aircraft to 
arrive at your 100 operational aircraft. That is the basis. 

Mr. HELLYER: That would reduce the cost approximately $7.2 million— 

The CHAIRMAN: These are slide rule mathematics. 

Mr. MiILuerR: This is the amount of money the completion of the program 
would have cost, divided by the number of operational aeroplanes you got out 


: at the end of it. 


Mr. HELLYER: That was estimated to be 108 operational aircraft? 
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Mr. MiiuEer: One hundred. 

Mr. CHampBers: Would this cost include normal spare parts, ground- 
handling equipment, and so on, necessary to operate these aircraft? 

Mr. Mrntuer: That $781 million included a figure of approximately $100 
million for spares and ground-handling equipment. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Was that sufficient to make them operational? 

Mr. Mruuer: Yes, that would put them into operation. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we are duplicating quite a number of questions, 
gentlemen. 

Mr. HELLYER: I have an important further group of questions in respect 
to this cost which I should like to proceed with. 

The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead. 

Mr. HELLYER: We have been told that 100 aircraft, 100 operational air- 
craft, would cost $781 million. 

In the minister’s statement, 169 aircraft, plus the pre-production models, 
were indicated to have an estimated cost of $2,200 million approximately. 
I would like to know how that was arrived at. 

Mr. MILLER: That is a different aeroplane; that is the aeroplane as orig- 
inally proposed, with the Astra fire control system and the Sparrow missile. 

Mr. HELLYER: This statement was made to this committee just last week, 
Mr. Chairman; and also the same statement was made by the associate min- 
ister of defence in a speech in Toronto last Wednesday. I think it is unbelievable 
that he would use figures based on an aircraft which had been discarded, 
which was hypothetical, after the changes had been made, and giving a dis- 
torted picture to the extent of approximately $1 billion. 

The CHairMAN: How do you arrive at that, Mr. Hellyer? 

Mr. HELLYER: I would like to pursue this. If 100 aircraft, operationally, 
cost $781 million, is it fair to assume that the company would have produced 
another 100 fly away aircraft, without spares and armament, for an additional 
$375 million, or less? 

Mr. MILLER: To give the committee an idea of the difference between 
the two aeroplanes, I have some figures here estimating the cost of continuing 
with the aeroplane in Sparrow- Astra configuration. 

Mr. Hetuver: I do not think we are particularly aeconed in the 
Sparrow-Astra configuration; we are interested in the CF-105, with the 
Hughes fire control system, which was a decision taken by the government 
in November, 1958, before the cancellation. That is what we are talking 
about. : 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Surely Mr. Hellyer would be the first to 
concur that we are interested in, not just a stripped aircraft, but we are 
interested in the total cost. 

Mr. HELLYER: That is quite correct. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Whether it be the Sparrow, or the— 


Mr. HELLYER: If the hon. member for Calgary South, north, east, or west, 
will allow me to continue. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): South. My constituents in the north are 
very few. 


The CHAIRMAN: All right, gentlemen; let us get down to it. 


Mr. PreaRKES: I think it is perfectly clear that there were two sets of 
figures; one dealt with a certain type of fire control and weapon, and the — 
other dealt with the new, the modified type. ; 
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The CHAIRMAN: If I recall, Mr. Hellyer, that was in the evidence in that 
way; a stripped airplane and— 


Mr. CHAMBERS: The two figures were given. 


_ The CHarRMAN: The two figures were given. But go ahead, Mr. Hellyer. 
What is your point? 


Mr. HELLYER: The point is this, that if an additional 100 aircraft cost 
$375 million, then presumably not all of this ground-handling equipment 
would have to be duplicated for an additional 100; is that correct? 

In that $781 million figure is $100 million for spares and ground-handling 
-equipment. What proportion of that would be required for an additional 100 
aircraft? 


Mr. Minuer: I think in that you would have to realize that there was 
about twice as much, because we were talking about five squadrons out of 
the 100 airplanes, and there would be nine squadrons out of the 200 airplanes; 
so that your ground-handling equipment would be in the ratio of nine to 
five. 


Mr. HELLYER: You would want to put in an additional $100 million for 
spares and ground-handling equipment, approximately? 


Mr. CHAMBERS: Nine to five. 


Mr. MILLER: If you put in the initial spares, as a direct relationship to 
_the original cost of the aircraft, you generally put in 30 to 40 per cent of the 
fly away value of the aeroplane—initial buy of spares. 


The CHAIRMAN: Did you say 30 to 40 per cent, Mr. Miller? 


Mr. MILLER: Yes, depending on the aeroplane and the grouping of the 
aeroplane. 


Mr. HELLYER: Presumably the $100 million you used in the previous esti- 
mate would be sufficient to cover 100 additional aircraft? 


Mr. MILLER: Another 100, yes. 


Mr. HELLYER: The figure which the minister used previously was $50 
million; but with the $100 million you buy the armament for an additional 
100 aircraft? 


Mr. MILLER: We have never had any figures covering this number of 
aeroplanes, on that configuration, with the MA-1, Falcon, so we are nee 
rather broad assumptions here. 


Mr. HELLYER: I think this is important, because this is the aircraft that 
was being considered, which was being dealt with at the time of the cancella- 
' tion; and it is obvious from these figures that an extra 100 aircraft over and above 
the original 100 could have been procured, including spare parts, ground- 
handling equipment and armament, for an additional $100 million; so an addi- 
tional 200 aircraft could have been procured for approximately $200 million, 
which is $1 billion less than the figure used by the minister in his evidence, 
and by the associate minister in a speech in Toronto last week. 

This seems to me to be a careless handling of important figures, when you 
ean toss around $1 billion and mislead, perhaps inadvertently, people in their 
_ thinking about the costs of this aircraft by relating cost to a hypothetical fire 
control system which had been cancelled months previously. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are talking about two aeroplanes. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): If these are opinions, I wonder if I might 
- quote from the record, at page 338. I propose to ask a question on the defence 
estimates for 1958. I want to ask you whether you have changed your mind - 
at all in the replies that you gave. 
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Mr. Pearson said to you, at this time Mr. Minister: 


Would the minister agree that subsequent to the decision taken 
perhaps three years ago—I am not sure of the date—to proceed with 
the planning and development of the CF-105, the Arrow, there have 
been very important changes in respect of the increased efficiency of 
the manned bomber for attack and the development of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, and if so does he think those changes have a bearing 
on the policy which should be adopted from now on in respect of the 
development of the CF-105? 


And Mr. Benidickson inquires of you, sir: 

To put it another way; if we proceed— 
Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, may I— 
The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment; Mr. Smith is asking a question. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Benidickson said: 


To put it another way; if we proceed. to purchase the CF-105’s to 
the extent they would be required to equip our squadrons operationally 
in 1961, I believe I have read that to have the necessary spares, parts, 
and so on, our investment in the CF-105 would be in the nature of 
$1 billion. 


Mr. Pearkes, you then replied, sir: 


Well, I think that that would be purely an estimate. We have no 
accurate figure on that. 


You had at that time, then, no accurate figures; is that right? 
Mr. PEARKES: That is correct. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): My second question, then, is in respect to 
Mr. Pearson, who obviously at this time raises some doubt about the suggestion 
of going ahead with the Arrow. This is Mr. Pearson; and you replied to him, sir: 


I am convinced, in my own mind, that we are still faced with the 
threat of the manned bomber— 


I am not going over the evidence again. You have indicated the basis ‘of how 
this threat was arrived at; but you say it was over a prolonged period; is this 
correct—at least, a period of time, and certain circumstances, which made you 
come to this conclusion? : 


Mr. PearKES: We were still faced with the threat of the manned bomber 
in 1958. 
3 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, that is the point of whether it was expedient — 
or necessary to continue with the program or not. What I had been dealing © 
with was the cost figures and the fact that it seemed to me grossly misleading — 
and, to a certain extent, irresponsible, to use figures based on a control system ~ 
and missile which had, by decision of the present government, been deleted — 
and substituted for soyerat months before the cancellation. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are trying to get at two figures. There is a figure of 
$2,200 million— 


Mr. HELLYER: That is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: And one-of about $1,300 million, or somewhere around 
there. 


$ 
“5 
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Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: One without the control missile, and one with. 


+ 
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Mr. HELLYER: No, they each had a control system and missile. It is just 


‘the difference between the one originally intended for the aircraft and the 


one subsequently substituted. 
The CHAIRMAN: Can you answer that question, Mr. Minister? Let us 


pring it to a head. 


in 


; 


Mr. MILueErR: I think it would be useful to understand exactly what that 
$2,200 million that has been mentioned consisted of. It was to continue the 
development. First of all, it embraced the cost from the beginning of the pro- 
gram; that is, the total cost from the beginning of the program. The figures 
that were given for 100 aircraft were the cost from that time forward of 100 
aircraft; it ignored approximately the $300 million that had already been spent 
on the program. A large element of the $2,200 million is to continue and com- 
plete the development of the Astra system and the Sparrow missile, as well 
as the airplane itself. So that the cost, the comparable cest between the 200 
airplanes and 100 airplanes, to a certain extent, is like attempting to com- 
pare apples and oranges. 


Mr. HELLYER: I agree with that to an extent, but I cannot altogether. I 
would like to question the minister on what he said with regard to the later 
costs and earlier costs, in the minister’s statement—and the speech made by 
the associate minister—in which it was said: 


—that estimated sum apart from expenditures to date. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: Which estimated sum? 

Mr. HELLYER: $2,285,000,000 required for the continuation of the contract. 
The CHAIRMAN: Your point is what? 

Mr. HELLYER: My point is this is completely irrelevant. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Where is this information coming from? 

Mr. HELLYER: The minister’s statement to this committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Where, what page? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think, gentlemen, in all fairness, so that we can all work 
together, if you quote something from the evidence, give us the page and 
paragraph. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I think that is a good idea. I asked ques- 
tions on page 338, concerning Mr. Pearson’s doubts about the future of the 
Arrow. Mr. Benidickson’s figures are on page 339. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: I wonder if we could all be issued with slide rules, so 
we can all keep up with Mr. Hellyer. 


The CHAIRMAN: No, they are too expensive. 


Mr. HELLER: I do not think the parliamentary secretary would know 
how to use one. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: In reading that statement it says: 
That estimated sum apart from expenditures to date was to be, 
over the years, more or less as follows: — 
The CHarRMAN: Where is this? 
Mr. FAIRFIELD: This is reading from page 5 of the minister’s statement. 
The CHAIRMAN: Let us find that in the minutes. 
Mr. Roperce: That is page 89, at the bottom of the page. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Roberge. 


In September of 1958 the Prime Minister announced a cost- 
sharing program— 
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Mr. FarirFIELD: If Mr. Hellyer would take his slide rule and add up those 
expenditures, apart from expenditures to date, he will find that it comes to 


$1,818,000,000, which is different from his $2,289,000,000. So that is, apart from | 


the expenditures to date, about $400 million. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: It seems to me that Mr. Hellyer is being very misleading 
in his use of quotations, because he quotes two statements of the minister 
from different statements, and puts them together and arrives at a conclu- 
sion which is not warranted by the evidence. 


Mr. HELLYER: Quite to the contrary, I was quoting from the evidence. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is turning into one of those dog-fights and we are 

not getting any place. I thought, when we started this morning, we were 
rehashing a whole lot of evidence. If you start at page 89 and continue on to 
page 90, I think you get the answer to: Why the two figures, Mr. Hellyer. 
I think the full evidence is here, and I think that if we all did a little more 
homework we would not have to ask the same question three or four times, and 
we would eventually get it reported. 

Mr. HELLYER: In an earlier statement a comparison between apples and 
oranges was given. There is a figure given for 200 aircraft, costing $2,289,000,- 
000. There is another figure for 60 production aircraft, still relating, if I 
may say so, to aircraft with the Astra’ fire control system in the Falcon and 
the Sparrow missile, at page 90. My contention is that these figures are com- 
pletely irrelevant and misleading; that they should not have been included 
in the evidence; and that they should not be used in speeches by the minister, 
because they are meaningless and they distort the picture in the mind of the 
public in respect to the proposed cost of this aircraft, as it was intended at the 
time of the cancellation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Your assertion is these figures are wrong? 

Mr. HELLYER: That they are meaningless. 

The CHAIRMAN: They are erroneous and meaningless? 

Mr. HELLYER: Right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then they are wrong, if they are erroneous. 

Mr. PearkEs: I have not the actual page, but I have my typéwritten state- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is pages 89 and 90. 

Mr. PEARKES: I referred to the possible alternative program and then I 
go on to say—and this is page 90: 

Certainly the final estimates of the costs that were received were 
never contemplated in the early consideration that was given to this 
project. In fact the costs had risen from an early estimate of $14 million 
to $2 million per— 


It says here “plan,” but that should be: 


—per plane, to $12.5 million, that is, $12,500,000 per plane, if it had in- 
cluded the original fire control system; or $7,800,000, if the alternative 
or modified fire control system had been introduced. 


Mr. HELLYER: When you say— 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, Mr. Hellyer. 

Mr. PEARKES: I show quite clearly that there were two types of plane; 
and I say that if we had gone ahead with the modified one, then it would 


have cost $7,800,000 per plane. Had we gone ahead with the original one, 
with the Sparrow, then that would have cost $124 million— - 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, in paragraph— 
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The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, Mr. Hellyer, please. You asked a question, 
_and the minister is giving you an answer. 


Mr. PEaRKES: Then at the bottom of page 89 I gave some figures. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: In this last paragraph, at the bottom of page 89, in the last 
sentence it says: 


—apart from expenditures to date. 


The CHaIRMAN: I think it is right here. 

Mr. PEARKEsS: I did not give in this paper the figure of $303 million. I said 
“that it was in addition to the costs already spent, so these figures here do 
conform exactly, with that one exception of the increase of $303 million. If 
you want to know when that was spent, I have some figures here. That $303 
million was made up— 

Mr. HELLYER: Which $303 million is that? 

The CHAIRMAN: The figure that he mentioned. 

Mr. PEARKES: The one I mentioned when I referred to the money not 
already spent. Were you asking about that? 

Mr. HELLYER: No, but— 

The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, sir. 


Mr. PEARKES: I can only give the breakdown per year. I do not know if it 
is material. 


Mr. HELLYER: I asked a question in respect to the statement the minister 
just re-read, paragraph 3, page 90, which is as follows: 


—or $7,800,000, if the alternative or modified fire control system had 
been introduced. 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 
Mr. HELLYER: Is it not a fact it had been introduced in November, 1958? 


Mr. PEARKES: No. We were testing to see whether it could be introduced 
during those years. I think I am correct in saying there was never a 105 
flown with Falcon included in it. 


Mr. HELLYER: Never flown? Was a contract made with the Hughes fire 
control people to produce and install their system? 


Mr. PEARKES: There was no production ever ordered for any CF-105. 
Regarding this Falcon and the fire control system, we were trying to see 
_ whether that could be included. That is why I say: 


—or $7,800,000, if the alternative or modified fire control system had 
been introduced. 


If the alternative or modified system had been adopted, then it would 
have been $7,800,000 for one. I cannot say today that it had been adopted; 


it had not. We were testing to see whether it was practical to introduce the 
Falcon. 


Mr. HELUYER: The minister is getting carried away with words, because 
the Prime Minister, in a statement, indicated that the new fire control system 
_ was to be installed. As I understand it, there was a contract between the 

Department of National Defence and the Hughes fire control people. 
The CHAIRMAN: Did not the minister just state there was not? 
: Mr. HELLyerR: He said there was not a production contract, and he was 
: hinging it on the word “production,” which he did not define. 


7 The CHAIRMAN: There is quite a difference though. 
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Mr. HELLYER: If we might return to page 89, the bottom paragraph, it 
says: 

In February of 1959 the CF-105 was finally cancelled. At that time 
the estimated total costs of the Arrow program for a pre-production 
order of 37 aircraft and a production ‘order of 169 aircraft, including 
fire control and weapons system, amounted to approximately 
$2,289,000,000. 


But at that time the Astra fire control system had been cancelled. 
Therefore, if this was an estimate, it was an out-dated estimate, based 


on a system which had been cancelled some months earlier. 


The CHAIRMAN: What is your question? 

Mr. HeLLyer: The question is: Why, then, were these figures used after 
the change in policy had been reached? 

Mr. PearKkeEs: All I can say is this, that the modified system, that is, the 
Falcon system, was being tested. 

The Prime Minister in his statement—and this is a press release that he 
made on September 23—said: 

In the meantime, modifications of the CF-105 will be made during 
its development to permit the use of a fire control system and weapon 
already in production for use in US. aircraft engaged in North Ameri- 
can defence. The important savings achieved by cancelling the Astra 
and Sparrow programs and substituting these alternatives now in pro- 
duction would amount to roughly $330 million for a completed program 
of 100 aircraft. 

We were testing out and seeing whether it was possible to put in this 
Falcon, the modified control system. As I said, at the time they were cancelled 
the two had never been linked together. I think I made it quite clear there 
were two types. There was the original type, which was more expensive. We 
were trying to see whether we could get any real reduction, which would 
justify continuing, and the final decision was taken. 

Mr. HeLiyver: Is there any reason to believe— 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute, Mr. Hellyer. Mr. Winch had a supple- 
mentary question. 

Mr. Wincu: It appears to me there was a conflict between the statement 
that was just read by the minister, the press release of the Prime Minister, 
which said: 

—now in production— 


whereas, a few moments ago, the minister said, it never went into production. — 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think he said it was in production here. 
Mr. PEARKES: 


In the meantime, modifications of the CF-105 will be made during © 


its development— 
Mr. Wincu: But just carry on a moment. 
Mr. PEARKES: 


—to permit the use of a fire control system and weapon already in 
production for use in U.S. aircraft engaged in North American defence. 


—that is, the weapon was already in production; that is the Falcon. 
Mr. WIncH: But not the fire control? 


CF-105. 


Mr. PearKEs: Not the fire control. The two had never been linked to the — 
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Mr. Hetityer: One final question on that subject. Would the minister 

say if anything in respect to the proposed installation of the Hughes fire 

control system led him to believe that it would not have been successful? 
Mr. PeaRKES: We did not. know. The two were never linked together. 


Mr. HELLYER: Of course, you did not know about the Astra either, which 
had not been fully developed; and the Hughes was successful as used in other 
aircraft. 

The CHAIRMAN: Your question, Mr. Hellyer? 


Mr. HELLYER: The question is: I think either the Prime Minister or the 
minister is on record somewhere—-and I wish I could find it, but I will not be 
able to this morning—as saying that the proposed ee to the Hughes fire ~ 
control system appeared to be satisfactory. 

Mr. PEARKES: We hoped it would be satisfactory. Until it has been put 
in a plane, I do not see how you can be positive. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does the item carry, gentlemen? 
Mr. BaLpwin: May I ask a supplementary question on that? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Baldwin. 


Mr. BALpwin: Mr. Minister, you made a supplementary statement, on page 
96, in which you referred to the Prime Minister’s statement. 


The CHAIRMAN: Which paragraph, Mr. Baldwin? 
Mr. BALpWIn: The third paragraph. 
You asked the minister if he had a supplementary statement to make, 


Mr. Chairman. The minister referred to the Prime Minister’s statement of 
February 20, 1959, which I think has to be read with his statement then: 


It is estimated that with these changes the total average cost per 
unit for 100 operational aircraft could be reduced from the figure of 
about $12,500,000 each to about $7,800,000 each. 


Reading that with the Prime Minister’s statement of February 20, 1959, 
it makes it quite plain, and I would like the minister’s comment on that, 
where the Prime Minister said: 


Since my announcement of last September much work has been 
done on the use of a different control system and weapon in the Arrow. 
These changes have been found to be practical. Although the range of 
the aircraft has been increased it is still limited. It is estimated that 
with these changes the total average cost per unit for 100 operational 
aircraft could be reduced from the figure of about $12,500,000 each to 
about $7,800,000 each, including weapons, spare parts and the completion 
of development, but not including any of the sum of $303 million spent 
on development prior to September last. cf 


Mr. Minister, your supplementary statement is intended to be read in 
connection with the Prime Minister’s statement? 

Mr. PEARKES: That is correct. ; 

Mr. HELLYER: That is the quote I was thinking of where the Prime 
Minister said changes had been found to be practical. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? Does the item carry? 

Item agreed to. 


Now we go on to mechanical equipment including transport, under major 
procurement and production costs. 


Mr. HELLYER: Are engines included under that same item? 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Under this mechanical equipment item, I imagine. 
23161-3—2 
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Mr. HELLYER: I wonder if the minister— 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Mr. Miller could check that. Yes, it is all right. 

Mr. HELLYER: I wonder if the minister could give us any information as 
to whether the Iroquois engine developed was finally scrapped completely, 
or whether any part of it has been stored, to the point where it could be 
resurrected, if necessary? 

Mr. PearKES: The production was continued. Orenda are building engines 
now, for a new plane at this time. That is the 104. 

Mr. HELLYER: I was thinking of the tooling and predevelopment engines 
which were being tested. Were they demolished or destroyed, or have they 
been preserved? 

Mr. PEARKES: I would not know. 

Mr. HELLYER: Did the company advise the Department of National Defence 
of the interest of the French government in the possibility of obtaining 300 
of these Iroquois engines if they proved successful? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, I recall an interest expressed by the French govern- 
ment, but to the best of my knowledge it was never pursued. ‘ 

_ Mr. HE.tiyer: Did the Department of National Defence reply formally 
to the communication from the company that interest of the French govern- 
ment had been indicated? 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Would this not be Defence Production, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: Undoubtedly it would, but possibly the minister here 
knows. 

Mr. PeEarRKES: The Department of National Defence would not have re- 
plied formally to that, because these inquiries would be made through the 
Department of Defence Production. However, I do recall such inquiries were 
made, but subsequently they were not followed up by the French government. 

Mr. HELLYER: Do Defence Production sharing arrangements lie, in your 
opinion, more within the jurisdiction of the Department of Defence Production 
than within that of your department? 

Mr. PEARKES: We place the order with the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion, and they try to work out the best deal they can, and that would involve 
cost sharing. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any further questioning? May the item carry? 

Item agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Armament equipment. Questions? 

Carried? 

Mr. HELLYER: On this item, the actual expenditure was considerably less 
than the estimate. I wonder if the minister could tell us the reason for that? 

The CHAIRMAN: The expenditure was down, roughly, from $2,300,000 to 
$1,200,000. 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. This estimate contained the provision of $1,525,000 for 
equipment related to the Sparrow program, which was subsequently cancelled. 
Most of this money remained unspent. 

The CHAIRMAN: Further questions? 

Carried? 

Item agreed to. a 

The CHAIRMAN: Signal and wireless equipment, a little over-expenditure. 
Questions? 

Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Special training equipment, quite a bit under estimate. 
Questions? S 
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Mr. SmItTH (Calgary South): I would like to know, if we could have just 
a rough reason, as to what is included in here. 

Mr. PEARKES: The explanation given to me is that the cash requirements in 
1958-59 for the CF-100 simulator were over-estimated by about $1,400,000. The 
remainder of the over-estimate resulted from cancellation of the program for 
radar trainers and equipment related to the Arrow program. 

The details of actual expenditures were: Audio-visual aids, $297,000; flight 
simulators and instrument trainers, $2,396,000; demonstration panels, $19,000, 

-and various miscellaneous articles, $73,000. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): You say there is an over-estimate on the re- 
quirement of simulators. Is there anything further—and perhaps Mr. Miller 
could advise us on this—as to why this was the case? 

The CHAIRMAN: The explanation of the over-estimate? 

Mr. MILLER: When you buy airplanes you buy the simulators with them, 
and where programs are cancelled or changed— 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): This is just with respect to the CF-105? 

Mr. MILLER: Yes, chiefly with respect to them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Further questions, gentlemen? 

Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Miscellaneous technical equipment, a little under- 
expenditure. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I wonder if I could just go back. Mr. Miller 
said “chiefly”. May I ask him, without categorizing it, what it was, percentage- 
wise—80 per cent of the over-estimate because of cancellation of the Arrow; 
or was there any other item in there which was responsible for the over- 
estimate? ’ 

Mr. MiLuER: No, I think that is the largest single element of it. I have 
not a total breakdown of these items. 


The CHAIRMAN: It would be pretty hard to give a percentage. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary.South): The answer is, it was basically because of 
the cancellation of the Arrow—is that correct, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. MILLER: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Miscellaneous technical equipment. Any questions? 

Item agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ammunition and bombs. 

Mr. WINcH: I notice that outside of 1956-57—-when only $6,200,000 were 
required—the R.C.A.F. requires anywhere from approximately $16 million 
to approximately $24 million annually for ammunition and bombs. In the 
-year under review it was $19,196,000. I would just like to ask: Is this the 


amount that is required for the annual use of the R.C.A.F. in peacetime for 
ammunition and bombs, or are you stockpiling? 

Mr. PEARKES: In this year there was a certain provision for the procure- 
ment of Sparrow missiles, which was discontinued; hence, you had the saving. 
But we are not building up any stocks of ammunition. This is the money 
which would be mainly spent during the year. 

The CHAIRMAN: In answer to Mr. Winch’s question, you have spent > 
approximately $20 million a year for production and testing of ammunition 
and bombs? 

Mr. PEARKES: No, that is not quite correct. We were, at that time— 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman is a good witness. 
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Mr. PrarKkes: At that time we were acquiring a certain number of aerial : 
torpedoes. The estimates provided $16,651,000 for the’ production of bombs, 
torpedoes and missiles, of which only $10 million was spent. Part of this 
under-expenditure was also due to the mark 44 torpedo program, which prog- 
ressed slower than was expected. That is a new torpedo which can be fired ~ 
from the air to water, and then travel submerged to the target. 

Mr. Wincu: Could I ask a following question? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Winch. 

Mr. WrncH: This happens to be a fairly close continuation from around 
$16 million to $24 million a year for the R.C.A.F. on ammunition and bombs. 
Can the minister give us an approximation as to how much of this money is 
lost because this ammunition, year by year, is declared obsolete, or because 
they have not those kinds of weapons anymore? In other words, how much 
money are we spending on ammunition and bombs which we are not able 
to use in peacetime, because of changes in weapons? 

Mr. PEarKES: I could not give it for this year. However, I will have it 
for you when we come to the estimates for this coming year. 

Mr. WiIncuH: I am speaking now in connection with the accounts. 

Mr. PEARKES: I will have to get that information. 

Mr. WincuH: I rather gathered, from what you said a few moments ago, 
that one reason for what appears to be a great amount of money is because 
of ammunition which is longer of any use, on account of the new weapons. 
Could you tell me: is it 5 per cent; or 50 per cent, or what. 


Mr. PearKeEs: I could not give you that information. However, I will get 
it for you. 


Mr. WincH: That will be fine. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you be satisfied, Mr. Winch, if we obtained that 
~ answer for you; and then we could close the item? 

Mr. WincuH: It is bad enough if we have ammuntion which is blown to 
blazes, but it looks still worse if we buy ammunition that has to be destroyed. 
Mr. PEARKES: We will get you the full details on the ammunition expendi- 
ture. 

The CHAIRMAN: May the item carry? 

Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments on the eneter of equipment — 
charged to mutual aid? . 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I have a question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Has it to do with mutual aid? 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): No; it is in regard to NATO air training. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then, Mr. Hellyer. 

Mr. HELLYER: In regard to mutual aid, was the under-expenditure pri- 
marily because there were no takers for the equipment offered, or because 
there was no equipment offered? 

Mr. PEARKES: I would say it was mainly because we were not able to get 
people to take the equipment, on the recommendation of the council. : 4 

Mr. HELLYER: Could the minister give us any indication of the type fe 
equipment which we offered, and which was not taken up? 4 

Mr. WiNcH: And, at the same time, could he say whether it was because, A 
as the weapons were useless for us, they were useless also for Ken eey else. 

Mr. PEARKES: Not necessarily. 4 

I can give you the information. So far as the navy was concerned, the 
Srieinal program included four Algerine minesweepers, valued at $8 million, 
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and only two ships were transferred. The balance of the navy short-fall con- 
_ sisted of a number of miscellaneous items which proved unsuitable for mutual 
aid purposes. 

In regard to the army, it consisted of various items which proved to be . 
unattractive to prospective recipients. They were probably articles which were — 
out of date—World War II articles, which could not be utilized by our allies. 

In regard to air, the original program included 40 Sabre aircraft, valued 
at $20,622,000, which were not formally offered as mutual aid when it was 
learned they would not likely be of interest to prospective recipients. Delays 
were encountered in receiving recommended allocations of 50 T-33’s, valued 
at $11 million, with the result they were not offered in 1958-59. Of a total 
provision of $6 million worth of spare supports for the CF-100 aircraft to 
Belgium, only $2,500,000 was required. 

Mr. HELLYER: Was the lesser requirement because of a lower attrition 
rate, or what was the reason? 


Mr. PEARKES: I could not give you the reason why Belgium did not have 
the requirement. Perhaps, they had not the.money to meet it that year— 
I do not know. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman— 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it still on this item? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): No 

The CHAIRMAN: May this item carry? 

Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: Next is NATO air training. 

Would you proceed, Mr. Smith. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Might I ask, Mr. Minister, if you could outline 
briefly the basic financial arrangements with the NATO participants in the air 
training plan in Canada. It is only applicable at that time, because we are ek 
training now. 


Mr. PEARKES: They paid so much per déudents I think it was $5,000, and 
we provided the facilities, generally. 


Mr. SmItH (Calgary South): Is it not true that the agreements with the 
NATO countries varied considerably, and that the contracts with the par- 
ticipants were not consistent, one with the other? 


Mr. MILLER: Originally, Canada provided all that training free of charge. 
It was a total charge to the mutual aid account of Canada. 
As member countries of NATO built up their own forces and their own 
- training schemes, the larger ones dropped out—the United Kingdom, France 
and Italy. However, Norway, Denmark and Holland did not have the facilities 
to set up training at home, and we continued to provide training for them. 
In an effort to ensure that the selection of the pilots sent out was as good as 
- could be, we agreed with them that there would be some token payment made 
_ by the government for each pilot entering trainng out here—and a figure of 
$5,000 was agreed upon. That was applicable to the three countries which 
continued. 7 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): This pertains to the same period. By nature, 
because of the cancellation or termination of the agreements with the partici- 
pants, you had to take into your own service a fairly substantial number, I 
would assume, of aircrew, who no longer had any useful purpose in training 
NATO students. This brings me to my next question, and perhaps you can 
answer both of them together. 
Based on your experience, Mr. Minister, or Mr. Miller, and recognizing, 
of course, this was part of Canada’s contribution to NATO, would you do 
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it the same way, if you had to do it all over again? Was it not a rather 
unsatisfactory arrangement, in so far as Canada was concerned, recognizing 
it was a contribution? 

Mr. PEARKES: There was an urgent need, at the time, to assist these 
NATO countries to build up their air forces. This arrangement was entered 
into soon after the formation of NATO. I am not prepared to say whether 
we would do the same thing all over again. We probably have learned from 
experience and would, therefore, be able to make modifications. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): In regard to the new estimates, perhaps 
you would like to take this as notice. I assume that if any other countries 
asked you, you would do it probably on a somewhat different basis. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. PEARKES: We are not undertaking this type of training now. 

The CHAIRMAN: He has asked a hypothetical question; give him a hypo- 
thetical answer. 

Mr. WincH: In regard to the 1958-59, I would like to ask if, under this 
plan, we were training any German pilots? ; 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, I think we were. Yes, that is correct; we were training 
pilots, but the Germans were paying for all the facilities they received. 

Mr. WincH: Did it not seem paradoxical that Canada should be training 
pilots from a country which twice led us into war? . 

Mr. PEaRKES: You must remember that very shortly after 1955, the 
Germans were admitted to NATO. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): World conditions produce very strange bed- 
fellows. 


Mr. Wincu: When this was agreed upon, was it not sufficient that you 
had been double-crossed once, and that democracy would not be double- 
crossed again? 


The CHAIRMAN: That is another hypothetical question. 


Mr. WincH: It is not a hypothetical question, because it is in the minds 
of hundreds of thousands of people in Canada, especially the veterans. 


The CHAIRMAN: I realize that. 


Mr. CHampBers: What year were the arrangements entered into with 
Germany? 


Mr. HELLYER: 1956. 

Mr. WincH: They considered Versailles a scrap of paper. 
Mr. PEARKES: Either 1955, 1956, or 1957. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Early 1957? 


Mr. HELLYER: I am quite sure it was under the Liberal administration, if 
that is the answer you want. 
Mr. PrarKkes: It was certainly before I took over the department. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: Was this arrangement made under the auspices of the 
associate minister at that time? 


The CHainRMAN: Are there any further questions? 
If not, may the item carry? 
Carried. 


The CHAIRMAN: Expenditures from special accounts as next. Are there 
any questions? 


Mr. WINCH: There must be an explanation there, because it goes from 
$30 million up to $159 million. 
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The CHAIRMAN: That was covered pretty weil in the statement. 

Mr. WincH: That was the transfer of accounts? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

May the item carry? 

Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: We now proceed into the defence research board. It is 
now fifteen minutes of eleven. 

Mr. WINCH: You will notice, in connection with this, that from 1955-56, 
we go anywhere from $64 million up to $82 million, and now $74,360,000. I 
would like very much to have a statement on just what is covered under 
the expenditure of $74 million for defence research and development? How 
is it related to defence research and development in the United Kingdom 
and the United States? Is there any duplication? Are the United Kingdom and 
the United States, through their resources, doing anything there that could 
be supplied to us, without our having to go into this type of heavy expendi- 
ture to this extent, in a country of this size and with our resources? 

The CHAIRMAN: It is now fifteen minutes of eleven. Would it satisfy 
the committee and Mr. Winch if we withheld that over-all statement until 
Friday morning at 9.30? 


Mr. PEARKES: Dr. Field is here, and he could give you a short statement. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will hear his statement today, and you can ask 
questions in connection with it on Friday. 


Dr. G. S. FIELD (Chief Scientist, Defence Research Board): Mr. Chairman, 
I do not know whether I can answer, in a short statement, all the questions 
which Mr. Winch has raised, but I think I could say a few things to put this 
in perspective. 
In relation to the total of $70 million which, I think, in the first instance, 
should be noted as being broken down into two items: 
The first item concerns the Defence Research Board, which is, essentially, 
a research organization, and which spends something of the order of, perhaps, 
$30 million. In the year under discussion, I think it was of the order of 
$26 million or $27 million. The rest of the amount, making up the $70 million, 
relates to service development—army, navy and air force items. The services 
required certain specific items for their operations, in the nature of new 
equipment, and the Defence Research Board assisted them in developing those 
_ particular items. There are many items in that $45 million odd. 
With respect to the operations of the Defence Research Board, as I have 
_ said, these are, essentially, research. These activities are very closely integrated 
' with the defence research activities of the United Kingdom and the United 
States particularly, although we do have relations also with other NATO 
countries. But the programs of the Defence Research Board are worked out 
in detail, after many discussions with our friends, by generally defining | 
i certain parts of programs which, for various reasons, seem most appropriate 
to our facilities, both in personnel and in equipment in Canada. 
. So, the question as to whether or not there is considerable overlap can 
be taken care of by the general remark that we do not enter into programs 
until we have, in general, discussed them with our friends, or come to a full 
understanding of what they are doing, so our programs are complementary 
_to the programs conducted elsewhere. Generally, as I have said, these are 
¥ undertaken, because we think we have useful facilities through which we can 
make a particularly good contribution. These facilities are often geographic. 
We have, for example, the far north, which introduces climatic and 
geographical factors, which make it easier for us to undertake certain experi- 
ments than for the United Kingdom or the United States. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


THURSDAY, May 26, 1960. 


Ordered—That the name of Mr. Cardin be substituted for that of Mr. 
Roberge on the Special Committee on Defence Expenditures. 


Attest. 


L.-J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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ie _ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Room 238-S. 
FRIDAY, May 27, 1960. 
(8) 


The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. 


_ The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Baldwin, Carter, Fairfield, Forgie, Halpenny, 


_ Hellyer, Lambert, Macdonald (Kings), Webster, Winch—(10). 


In attendance: Honourable George R. Pearkes, Minister of National De- 


| fence; Mr. F. R. Miller, Deputy Minister; Mr. E. Armstrong, Assistant Deputy 
_ Minister (Finance); Mr. D. B. Dwyer, Superintendent, Parliamentary Returns; 


Dr. G. S. Field, Chief Scientist, Defence Research Board; Mr. P. S. Conroy, 
Controller General, Inspection Services. 


The Committee resumed from Wednesday, May 25th, consideration of the 
Expenditures of the Department of National Defence for the fiscal year 1958-59. 


The Minister, Mr. Miller, Mr. Conroy and Dr. Field were questioned. 


The Committee completed the consideration of the Expenditures of the 
Depatrment of National Defence for the fiscal year 1958-59, but it was agreed 
that the subjects of the returns on pages 114 and 117, about which the Minister 


‘undertook to supply further information, could again be discussed when such 
_ information was available to the Committee. 


The Chairman thanked the Minister and the officials for their help and 
observed that Mr. Miller’s attendance today would be his last in his capacity 


as deputy minister. 


'On behalf of the Committee, the Chairman expressed best wishes and 
good luck to Mr. Miller in his new position as Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff 


- which he will assume on June Ist. 


After some discussion, it was agreed that the Committee, at its next sitting, 
would proceed with the consideration of the 1960-61 Estimates of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence. 


At 10.48 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 9.30 o’clock 
a.m., Wednesday, June Ist, 1960. 


Antoine Chassé, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Mr. Miller would like 
to get away on vacation on Monday, and if it is agreeable, I think we should 
dispose of him first, if there are quite a number of questions on defence re- 
search. Have you many questions, Mr. Winch? 

Mr. WINCH: Yes, quite a few. 

The CHAIRMAN: If it is agreeable with everybody, I think we should hold 
defence research board, and let us see how we get along with departmental 
administration, inspection services, mutual aid, and the miscellaneous. Is that 
agreeable to all? 


Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us start on departmental administration. Are there 
any questions on civil salaries and wages? The expenditure is slightly less 
than the estimate. Questions? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: The next item is civilian. allowances. Are there any 
questions? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: The third item is professional and special services. Are 
there any questions, gentlemen? 

Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Travelling and removal expenses. Questions? 
Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Postage. Are there any questions? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Telephones, tclamearns and other communication services. 
Are there any questions? 

Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Publications. Any questions? 

Mr. Lampert: Yes, Mr. Chairman. In this connection, is there much 
demand from the public for publications from D.R.B. This is all under defence 
research board? 

The CHAIRMAN: No; defence research board is just the top part, Mr. 
Lambert. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, the heading says, D.R.B. administration. 

The CHAIRMAN: You are right, Mr. Lambert; at the top of the page it 
says, D.R.B. administration. But then you have defence research board as a 
subheading. Under that you have research, and development of navy, army 
ee a and then you have total research and development, at the end of 

Now we come back to the whole department, and that is what we are 
questioning right now. Are there any questions, Mr. Lambert? 

Agreed. 
165 
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Mr, LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, the previous examination has been on civil 
salaries and wages. What is the difference between civil salaries and wages, 
for instance, on this? Is it because the accounting set-up has been that there 
is this particular island, or particular group, that is known as departmental 
administration? fs 

Hon. G. R. PEARKES (Minister of National Defence): Departmental ad- 
Ministration, in the main, covers administration of the headquarters here 
at Ottawa; and these are the expenses connected with the administration of 
the department as a whole, the expenses which come directly under the deputy 
minister. 

The previous section dealt entirely with defence research board. You 
referred to the head of the paper. Yes, there is defence research board; there 
is administration; there is inspection services, mutual aid, and other. They 
are all separate. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Accepting that; but in so far as the Department of National 
Defence, the departmental administration breakdown here, ’as against, in the 
previous— 

The CHAIRMAN: You mean, as is broken down to navy, army, air force? 

Mr. LAMBERT: That is right. 

Mr. WINCH: Is it not national defence headquarters we are dealing with 
now? 

Mr. PEARKES: These are the expenses in connection with the administration 
of the department, as opposed to the administration of the army, the navy, 
or the air force. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, Mr. Winch, or did that 
satisfy you? 

Mr. WINCH: That is fine. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall that item carry? 

Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Office stationery; a little under expenditure. Questions? 
Agreed. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Material and supplies. They are just about on the nose. 
Questions? 


Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Miscellaneous equipment. Questions? 
Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Pensions. Questions? 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I have one question on this. I noticed an 
article in one of the papers the other day of the liability in respect of the 
retirement allowances of the armed forces. Perhaps this just covers administra- 
tion staff—I am not sure. But, would the minister give us what the total 
liability of the crown is, over and above expenditures already budgeted for, 
in respect of these retirement allowances? 

Mr. F. R. MILLER (Deputy Minister of Defence): This item, obviously, 
does not cover the services as a whole: this is only the departmental administra- 
tion. The larger fund, the financial status of the retirement fund and its 
finances—is that what you were interested in? 

Mr. HELLYER: That is the question that arises as a result of this article, 
it seems, yes. 

Mr. MILuER: I think, to attempt to give an explanation of that, the financial 
soundness of that, would really—we could give you a paper on it; but without— 
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Mr. HELLYER: I will not press it, Mr. Chairman. I just wondered if they 


had any information available. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 

Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question here? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, certainly. 

Mr. WINCH: I imagine my question would come under other benefits. 

Is there any provision, any policy, if a person under this department here 
—suppose he is hurt on the way to N.D.H.Q., or hurt on the way going away 
from it. Is he covered at all? 

Mr. PEARKES: A man who is on duty is covered for accidents. With regard 
to a soldier proceeding to his ordinary daily work, I would consider him as being 
on duty. 

Mr. WINcH: I remember quite a few years ago there was a great deal of 


: trouble there on changing policies, and I was wondering whether that had all 
_ been corrected. 


Mr. PearKeEs: I do not know whether you are referring to military person- 
nel or civilian personnel. 

Mr. WINCH: Anyone who is covered under administration here. 

Mr. MILuER: This item could only cover civilian personnel. 

Mr. WINCH: They are all covered, are they? 

Mr. MILLER: Under government compensation. f 

Mr. WIncH: Is there a difference between civilian personnel coverage and 
the armed personnel coverage? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 

Mr. WINcH: What is the difference? If they are civilians, they are covered 
under one basis; and if they are armed personnel? 

Mr. PEARKES: They are covered under the terms of service in which they 
are provided with hospitalization. If they are killed, or if they are completely 
disabled, they would come under the Canadian Pension Act. 

Mr. WincH: And if they are killed, the widow— 

Mr. PEARKES: En route to duty. 

Mr. WINcH: With regard to the widow or the dependents, they are then 


covered under the Pension Act; is that. it? 


Mr. PEARKES: They would come under the Pension Act, yes: under the 
Canadian Pension Act, not the Militia Pension Act. There are two acts. The 
Militia Pension Act deals with long service, under which, of course, they 
would be covered, because they would get a 50 per cent pension. 

Mr. WincH: Thank you. 

Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: All other expenditures. The expenditure is ’way under 
the estimate. Questions? 
Agreed. , 


The CHAIRMAN: Inspection services: civil salaries and wages. An under- 
expenditure. Questions? 

Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, in this connection, during 1958 and 1959 
it had been indicated that, with the declining procurement with respect to 


_ national defence, this item was likely to be decreasing in so far as personnel 


were concerned. 


Mr. PEARKES: In 1958-59 we had come to the end of a heavy construction 
-period—there was a decreasing need for the inspection services, particularly 


in the equipment field. 
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The CHAIRMAN: What is the name of your inspection services now: is it 
still the same as during the war? 


Mr. PEARKES: Inspection services. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is all it is. 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Department of National Defence? 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 

Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Professional and special services. Questions? 

Mr. Carter: Just what is involved in professional and special seervices: 
what kind of services are these? 

Mr. PEARKES: They would be some very specialized type of inspection 
services which our ordinary inspectors would not be able to carry out. 


Mr. P. S. Conroy (Controller-General of Inspection Services): From 
time to time it is necessary to go to outside services for professional advice, 
such as Lloyd’s of London; and sometimes from other professional people 
in the United Kingdom, and so on. We have to pay for these services. 


Mr. Carter: What is the reason for the big reduction, as compared with 
the estimates for previous expenditures? 

Mr. Conroy: The main reason there is that there were fewer contracts 
let outside the country in 1958-59. 

The CHarrMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Travelling and removal expenses. Again, a reduction. 
Mr. WINCH: Why is that so heavy, on inspection? 

The CHAIRMAN: I beg your pardon? 

Mr. WincH: No, I imagine it is not, though, at that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Carry? 

Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Freight, express and cartage. Questions? 
Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Postage. Questions? 
Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Telephones, and so on. Questions? 
Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Office stationery. Questions? 
Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Materials and supplies. Questions? 
Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Acquisition and construction of buildings and works, in- 
cluding acquisition of land, purchase of real properties. 

Mr. LAmsBeErT: Is this the result of merely a changing of accounting pro- 
cedures, because I notice there was nothing there in 1955 through to 1957. 
There was some in 1957-58. Then we get a rather substantial amount, propor- 
tion-wise. In actual thousands of dollars, not so great. But how do these inspec- 
tion services require land and buildings? 


_ Mr. PEARKES; This is the requirement for some test ranges at Nicolet. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? | 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Construction. No expenditure, so I think that will carry. 

Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Day labour and minor contract projects. Are there any 
questions? . 


Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Repairs and upkeep of buildings and works. That is right 
on the nose, 12 and 12. Questions? 


Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Rentals of land. Questions? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Acquisition or construction of equipment, quite an under- 
expenditure. Any questions? 


Mr. MAcDONALD (Kings): I wonder if we could have a brief explanation 
of what is covered in that item? 


Mr. Conroy: Construction of equipment? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Conroy: That is principally for the artillery proof range at Nicolet. 
The reason for that under-expenditure is the cancellation of several big proj- 
ects, including a static rocket bay. The other projects have been carried on, 
but we have endeavoured to cut down the expenditures there, until the situa- 
tion was more or less stabilized. 


Mr. WINcH: How does that come under “inspection services’’? 


Mr. Conroy: We do all the proofing of all armaments—guns, gun carriages, 
etc.—purchased by National Defence. That proofing is done at Nicolet, Valcar- 
tier and also at Long Branch. 


The CHAIRMAN: Carry? 

Item agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Repairs and upkeep of equipment. Questions? Carry? 
Item agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Municipal and public utility services. Questions? Carry? 
Item agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Pensions, etc. Questions? Carry? 

Item agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: All other expenditures—miscellaneous. Questions? Carry? 
Item agreed to. 


Mr. WINcH: How come you always hit that right on the nose? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is right—right on the nose. 

If I recall correctly, we held one item open for Mr. Hellyer. It was, “‘print- 
ing of departmental reports and other publications,” under R.C.A.F. We stood 
that, and Mr. Hellyer wanted some information. 


Mr. PEARKES: That has been handed in. It is a long list of publications. 
You handed it to Mr. Hellyer himself. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hellyer, did that list you received satisfy you on 
the subject? 
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Mr. HELLYER: I have some further questions, either for now or on some 
other occasion, Mr. Chairman. When are we going to continue with the defence 
research board? 

The CHAIRMAN: We can pretty well go on now and clean that up. Then, 
possibly, we could go back to your item later. Are there many questions on 
mutual aid? May we turn to the last page, “mutual aid’? The first item under 
this is “procurement for mutual aid”. The expenditure is $1 million on an 
estimate of $13 million, approximately. Any questions, gentlemen? 

Carry? 

Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Transfers to NATO countries of equipment from service 
stocks—an under-expenditure. Any questions? Carry? 
Item agreed to. 


The CHairman: NATO aircrew training. Questions? 


Mr. CARTER: That expenditure is much lower than the actual expenditure 
in 1957-1958. It is down from $26 million to $6 million. Is there any special 
reason for that large decrease? 


Mr. PEARKES: We were discontinuing the training of pilots for the NATO 
countries, the reason being the NATO countries, by this time, were estab- 
lishing their own training systems. 


Mr. MrLuEr: I think the committee will recognize this is just a summation 
of the mutual aid items you have seen, service by service, aS you have gone 
through. 


Mr. CARTER: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Contributions to infrastructure and NATO budgets. 


Mr. WincH: Pardon my complete ignorance, but could I get a complete 
understanding of “infrastructure”? 


Mr. PEARKES: Infrastructure deals mainly with the construction of all 
projects for NATO, the cost of which is shared by all the NATO countries. 
Canada pays a certain percentage of the cost, shall we say, of the maintenance ~ 
and construction of all NATO projects, be they buildings, be they airfields, 
and that sort of thing. It does not include personnel. 


Mr. WINCH: Does Canada pay on a definite percentage basis every year, 
or is there a budget every year as to what Canada is to contribute? 


Mr. PEARKES: We have to estimate each year how much they are going to 
spend, and then what our percentage of it will be. It is not easy to estimate, 


because the NATO countries fall short of their estimated expenditures almost 
every year. 


Mr. WincH: If and when there is a break-up of NATO, or Canada with- 
draws from it for any reason, is that expenditure considered a contribution 
in the way of airfields or anything else, or does Canada get anything back 
from the country that is left with it? 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean if Canada did ever get out of NATO? 
Mr. WINCH: Yes. 


Mr. PEearKES: I could not say there is any agreement I know of that 


Canada will be reimbursed, in any way, for the contributions that she has 
made to NATO. } 


Mr. WINcH: I can understand our contribution of personnel and armed 
forces, but here you would be leaving something behind; and I was wondering 
whether there would be any different policy with regard to that? 
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Mr. PEARKES: Here we are paying our share of the construction of air- 
fields, buildings, and so forth, which are erected in NATO countries. We have 
-had no infrastructure spent in Canada. There has been nothing coming out of 
this that has ever been built in Canada. 

Mr. WincH: On that basis, then, as far as NATO is concerned, it is not 
concerned with anything in the way of construction in North America? 


The CHAIRMAN: That is on infrastructure? 
Mr. WincH: On an infrastructure basis. 


Mr. PEARKES: That is correct. Canada has never asked for any infra- 
structure buildings here, on the North American Continent. 


Mr. WINCH: Can I just ask then: In view of the fact Canada is expected 
to and does contribute to world defence, so far as the democracies are con- 
cerned, has it never been considered that the defence of North America is also 
completely tied in with defence in any other NATO country; and, if so, on 
what basis is Canada not assisted? 

Mr. PEARKES: As you know, the Canada-U.S. region is one of the NATO 
regions. But because of the distance away from Europe, and the fact we have 
been able, by entering into agreements direct with the United States, to do 
the construction which has been done in Canada, which is of mutual benefit 
to the rest of NATO, we have always paid for it ourselves. I am thinking of 
the DEW line construction, for instance. That was done under arrangements 
made between Canada and the United States. 


The benefits of the DEW line, of course, mainly accrue to Canada and the 
United States; but indirectly—or, perhaps, quite directly, they benefit the rest 
of the NATO countries. However, we have made added contributions. And 
never since NATO was formed has there been any infrastructure money spent 
on Canada. 


Mr. WincH: The navy on the Atlantic coast directly or indirectly comes. 
under NATO command? 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 


Mr. WincH: Has there never been any NATO construction work done in 
there? 


Mr. PEARKES: Not in Canada. It has been. considered, say, in the way of 
fuel storage, but none has ever been spent. 


Mr. CartTeR: Those percentages, Canada’s percentage contribution to the 
infrastructure, how is that determined? Is that on a per capita basis or on a 
G.N.P.? 


Mr. PEARKES: On an agreement basis, and we pay between 5 and 6 
per cent. 


Mr. CARTER: There is no formula; it is not based on any formula at all? 
Mr. PEARKES: It is an agreed percentage. 

The CHAIRMAN: That would be an agreed formula, to start with? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, at NATO. 

Mr. Carter: That is, a different agreement every year? 

Mr. PEARKES: Does it differ every year? 

Nir. CARTER: Yes. 


Mr. PEARKES: I think it is practically the same every year. It may vary a 
small percentage, but it is between 5 and 6 per cent. 


Mr. Carter: Is Canada’s contribution to defence structures in Canada or 
North America taken into account at all? 
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Mr. PEARKES: I think, in general, the fact we are not asking for infra- 
structure to be spent in Canada would be related to the smallness of our 
percentage there. 

Mr. WINCH: Could I ask one more question? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Winch. 

Mr. WINcH: I notice that in 1957-58 the actual expenditure was $10,468,- 
000. For 1958-59 it was estimated you would require almost double that, $21,- 
500,000; whereas, actually, you only needed $2 million more than you did in 
1957-58—$12,406,000. Was there some peculiar circumstance there, where you 
thought you would have to more than double the amount under this item? 

Mr. PEARKES: We have practically no control over the expenditures. They 
are let by contract. Contracts usually go to European firms, and they just 
were not able to spend the money. It is very difficult for us to estimate. We 
know the budget which is put in. Our representative there, over on the council, 
he agrees to the general, overall budget. But when it comes to the expenditures 
connected with that budget, we really have no control over that. So, if a 
French firm, for instance, is not able to do the construction work that it has 
tendered for, our estimate is out because we have to base our estimate on the 
budget. 

Mr. WINCH: And yet you say you have practically no control? 

Mr. PEARKES: That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN: You mean, control of deliveries, I think. 

Mr. PEARKES: Budgetary control? 

Mr. WINcH: That is the point I am interested in. 

Mr. PEARKES: There is budgetary control. There is a meeting every Decem- 
ber which the finance minister attends, and there is the examination of the 
budgets. Of course, our permanent representative, Mr. Léger has ambassador 
rank. He examines all these proposals and safeguards Canada’s position there. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any further questioning, gentlemen? 

Mr. BALDWIN: Mr. Chairman, is it under this item that our contribution 
to the NATO research program comes? 

The CHAIRMAN: The NATO research program? 

Mr. BALDWIN: I imagine the details will come out in connection with the 
defence research, but I am thinking of such things as science fellowships. 

The CHAIRMAN: Possibly Dr. Field will know. 

Mr. PEARKES: I am advised it did not in 1958-59, the year we are dealing 
with. 

Mr. BaLpwin: I see. Well, did we make any contribution at all in 1958-59 to 
NATO research? 

Dr. G. S. FIELD, (Chief Scientist, Defence Research Board): We did have 
two people on loan to the research centre at the Hague. We paid their expenses 
while they were doing research work there, but that was not charged to 
infrastructure. 

Mr. BALDWIN: Details with regard to our participation in the benefits 
of the NATO research program will probably come under Dr. Field’s evidence, 
when he is dealing with defence research? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 

May the item carry? 

Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Miscellaneous: Defence expenditures by other government 
departments. 
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; “Mr. WincH: Could we have a brief explanation as to what other govern- 
ment departments do, and what this is about? 


Mr. PEARKES: Mainly the Department of Transport, in connection with 
the weather services. The actual expenditures by the Department of Transport, 
with respect to meteorological, airway traffic control, and other services 
provided to the Department of National Defence on a recoverable basis. That is 
one of the items, and they fell short by $700,000. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that one of the big items, Mr. Minister? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, that is one of the biggest items. 

The CHAIRMAN: Further questions? 

Carry? 

Item agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Grants to military associations, etc. That is right on the 
nose. Any questions? Carry? 

Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Grants to the town of Oromocto. Where is Oromocto? 
Mr. PEARKES: Oromocto is adjacent to Gagetown. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. Carry? 

Item agreed to. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Pensions and other benefits, etc.? Questions? Carry? 
Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us get back to Dr. Field, gentlemen; that is, the 
defence research board. The first item, Mr. Winch, is civil salaries and wages. 


Mr. WincH: No, I understood we were going to deal with it generally 
first, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us clean this up section by section. Civil salaries and 
wages? Any questions, gentlemen? Carry? 


Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Other operating costs, any questions? 
Item agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: Construction? 


Mr. LAMBERT: In this connection, does this represent anything towards the 
construction of a wind tunnel project? : 


Dr. FIELD: I think it does. We did make certain contributions to the wind 
tunnel. Yes, there was a contribution in that year to a wind tunnel. 


Mr. LAMBERT: To what extent? 
Dr. Fretp: $400,000. 
The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? Carry? 


Item agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: Equipment, questions? Carry? 
Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now we come to development in the navy, an expenditure 
of $2;405,000, to an estimate of $3,740,000. Any questions? 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Wincu: I find it difficult to understand how we are going to handle 
this. 


‘ 
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The CHAIRMAN: I will tell you what I think we should do, Mr. Winch. If 
you do not mind, let us get to “air”, and we will hold that open ae any 
questions. 

Mr. WincuH: It rather strikes me—and I do not know har the other mem- 
bers think—that it might be better if we can get a general discussion first, . 

because that might lead to something you might want to deal with in particular. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to try that for size, Mr. Winch, and pro- 
ceed with your questions? Then we can close them all at one time. 

Mr. WincH: As I explained at the last meeting, I would appreciate it if 
Dr. Field could give us a broad picture of the main work. First of all, under 
research—on which we spent $26 million; and then the main type of research 
and development, under the development end of it—on which we spent 
- $47,700,000 last year. What was the type of work that was being undertaken? 
And was there any of it at all that was not done after consultation and 
~ collaboration with the other countries in their research and development 
work? 

Dr. Firetp: The Defence Research Board, as I said at the last meeting, is 
entirely concerned with defence research and is doing research in a number 
of fields. I can quote some examples. Air defence has been a very active 
research problem in the board. Antisubmarine research has been another. 
Communications research is another one. We are also doing research work on 
the defensive aspects of nuclear weapons, bacteriological weapons and chemical 
weapons. There have also been researches carried out on the behaviour of 
the individual in a difficult environment—by which I mean, the problems 
encountered by air crew, the difficulty of breathing at high altitudes, even 
when they do have oxygen—that sort of thing, which we describe as bio- 
sciences research. These are illustrations of the general area. 

With respect to development, the items listed and the amounts cover many 
items, most of which are rather small. A lot of these items refer to modifica- 
tions to equipment, modifications to telecommunications equipment, to radio 
receiving and transmitting equipment, and radar. It covers a certain amount 
of work on vehicles; it also refers to personal equipment. In fact, it refers to 
~ hundreds of separate items. 

With respect to the very large amount which you notice under ‘Air’, this 
item was in at the time the CF-105 was current, and there was money in this 
vote for aircraft frames and engines, which refers largely to the 105; that 
is the reason for that large item at that time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch, I might say for review after this meeting, if 
you like, that this is pretty well outlined in pages 13, 14 and 15 of the white 
paper of 1959, if you would like to make a note of that. 

Now, are there any definite questions? 

Mr. WincuH: I would like to ask a question on this: I think I gathered 
from Dr. Field that he said some of this research dealt with chemical and 
bacteriological weapons—I think he said that. I would like to have as much 
information as we can get on just what Canada is doing, and especially if it 
is weapons. 

Dr. FIELD: I think I remarked that our effort in these fields was related to 
finding means for defending ourselves against such weapons. We are not con- 
cerned with making weapons in the fields I have mentioned, but only with 
trying to devise means for defending ourselves, with regard to the possibility 
of enemies using such weapons against us. 

Mr. WincH: Is this not being very fully studied by countries which have 
far greater resources than we have? What is the particular reason why this 
study should be made in Canada? 
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ae Peace’: We have Seeentionats facilities, which were started during 
‘the second world war on a mutual basis between England, Canada and the 
_ United States, where they established a large area near Suffield, Alberta, for 
5 testing with regard to chemical warfare. 


ae That experimental station has continued ever since, and we have got a 
lot of valuable information from that. That information is shared amongst 
the three countries that I have mentioned. 


Mr. WINcH: Could I ask. how much was spent on that phase that year? 


. ‘The CHAIRMAN: I was wondering, Mr. Minister, is there any contribution 
ever made by our allies to the particular specified work we have here in 
Canada, or is that our share under a mutual pact of some type? 


Mr. PEARKES: I will have to get advice on that, but I believe the United. 


Kingdom make a very substantial contribution Pee ats the Suffield project; en 


that is, in personnel. 


Dr. FIELD: There have been visitors at times, but the actual Maiteneiee 
of Suffield is a Canadian responsibility. 


There are organizations in all three countries. We have had, since the war, 
a tripartite agreement, with a meeting each year, at which the program is 
discussed, and allocations under that program are made to each country, 
depending on the facilities and capability it has for undertaking particular 
phases of the program. But the contribution within each country is paid for by 
that country out of its own purse. 


With respect to your earlier question, as to the amount of money, we 
have not exact figures on this, but I am informed it is roughly of the order of 
$3 million. 


4 The CHAIRMAN: I notice our actual expenditures have balanced out very 
~ well since 1955—$64 million, $69 million, $78 million, $82 million, $74 million. 
We are not taking much more of the load than we did then. Is that right? 


Dr. FIELD: That is exactly right, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. WincuH: In connection with the research end, itself, on which ines 
was $26 million, could Dr. Field give any approximation as to the expenditure 
there for research or testing, because of the northern regions of Canada? 


; Dr. FIELD: I cannot give you a complete answer on that. We have a north- 
ern lab at Churchill, in which place, during that year, we spent $188,000, but 
there are many parts of our program which are related to northern aspects 
of defence. For example, we are continually concerned with communications 
in the north, and that work is done in labs in Ottawa and elsewhere. It would 
-be very difficult to give you figures, because the program is so interwoven. 
In almost every one of our programs there are northern aspects, and we have 
- never attempted to separate these into expenses relating to particular north- 
ern applications and other more general applications. 

I think I should say that many of our programs are greatly influenced. 
_ by the fact that we do have the north at our door. We realize that we have 
a responsibility there and, therefore, many of our programs are slanted in 
_ that direction. 

© As an example, I mentioned communications, which means that when 
we take on a communication problem, we must particularly look at the north- 
ern side, since the northern aspect is made more difficult because of the aurora 
borealis. 


Mr. WINcH: I also understand that a great deal of testing is done of 
_ weapons and equipment which are developed and produced in the United 
_States—and I understand they are tested in northern Canada. Are Bes tests 
= 23227-2—2 
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undertaken by this branch and, if so, are they paid for by Canada? I am 
referring to the testing of weapons, clothing, and so on. $ 

Dr. FIELD: We, in the defence research board, have little to do with the 
‘testing of weapons; it is largely the responsibility of the services themselves. _ 
For example, we have had some tests in Canada on United States missiles, 
but that has been done by the army, and is not carried under the research 
at all. 

The CHAIRMAN: It does not come under your heading? 

Dr. FIELD: No. 


Mr. WincH: How do you test them in order to find out what is going to 
happen? When the committee was up there three or four years ago, I know 
there was an American gun being tested. In connection with this, do you tie 
in at all on research, as to the changes that might be made, and so on, or 
do they send up the scientists from the United States? 


Dr. FIELD: They do not come up here until they have progressed to the 
stage of user trials. The development trials—that is, as to whether they meet 
the specifications—are done earlier. When they are brought up to Canada for 
Arctic tests they are at the “user trials” stage. We sometimes have had re- 
ferred to us certain problems which may have arisen during the trials, but 
the trials themselves are not a research matter. 

Mr. PEARKES: I would like to make one point clear. You mentioned the 
words “United States missiles”. There has been no testing of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles by the United States in Canada. E 

Mr. WINCH: What kind of missiles from the United States have been tested ; 
in Canada? 4 

Mr. PEARKES: The short range Nike weapon, which is a ground to air 
defensive missile weapon. 


Mr. WincH: What kind of warhead does it take? 


Mr. PEARKES: No nuclear warheads have been tested in Canada. The Nike 
can take either a conventional or a nuclear warhead. However, no nuclear 
warhead has been tested in Canada. 


Mr. WincH: Although the transcript is not available yet, if my memory 
serves me right, I believe Dr. Field said at our last meeting that no develop- 
ment program is carried on in Canada, without a prior consultation and agree- 
ment with other countries, and particularly the United States. 

Dr. FIELD: I was referring particularly with respect to research. 

Mr. WINCH: I am referring now to the second section, on development. 


Dr. FIELD: I thought your remarks about duplication referred to research, 
and this is what I was discussing. I discussed it first. I do not think I made 
any comment about coordination of development, although it is true that is 
coordinated. However, we, in the Board, do not have the same responsibility 
for coordination of development; that is the responsibility of the services, The 
Board’s responsibility is to vet the program from the point of view of scien- 
tific and technical possibilities. However, the services themselves have the 
coordination machinery for discussing development programs with other coun- — 
tries. There are certain tripartite organizations which deal with coordination. 

Mr. WINCH: I would like to ask, in this period under review, what vehicles 
or weapons were under development study, outside of the CF-105? 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that security, Mr. Minister? 

Mr. PEARKES: No, I think we can give that information. 


For instance, there would be the personnel carrier, the Bobcat, which 
would have been under research at that time. St 
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The two major ones were the army air truck and the Bobcat. The army 
-air truck was a flying boxcar, known by— 


The CHAIRMAN: Was it DeHavilland? f 
Mr. PEARKES: There was no money put into the Avrocar— 


Dr. FIELD: It is identified as the Caribou or CC-108. It is the Caribou 
that was produced by DeHavilland. 


Mr, WINcH: In regard to this army carrier, or whatever you called it, 
and the Bobcat, was that development started after consultation with and 
agreement with any other country on developmental purposes? 


Mr. PEARKES: The Bobcat was started some years ago, and I am not in a 
position to say whether there was any consultation with other countries before 
the development started. However, soon after the development had started, 
I know that contact was made with other countries. 


Mr. WincH: Could I ask whether the Bobcat is a vehicle of a defensive 
or offensive nature. 


_ Mr. PearkeEs: It is an armoured personnel carrier, to give protection to 
personnel who are moving from one part of the battle field to another. 

Now, as Canada has no offensive intentions at all, I think you could describe 
that as being a purely defensive vehicle, because war would have started — 
before it ever came into use. 


Mr. WINcH: If the information you obtain from papers and magazines is 
correct, the Bobcat is a half-track vehicle, twice the size of a Bren carrier, 
and capable of carrying from one-half a section to one section of troops, and 
two or three mortars. Is it that type? 


Mr, PEARKES: Yes. 


Mr. WINCH: You say it is strictly a defensive vehicle. I do not know 
whether or not the answer to my question would be classed as security—but 
you read it in the newspapers and magazines. In the event it would be put 
to use to prevent aggression, how would it be utilized in what, I presume, would 
be a military attack to destroy repair and fuel depots, first. How could it be, as 
a heavy vehicle? 


Mr. PEARKES: Reserves of fuel are necessary to maintain the whole defen- 
sive position. If your main reserves of fuel are destroyed, as undoubtedly they 
may be, if there is a war—and we are visualizing that the next war will be 
of short duration. 


Mr. WINCH: The minister has stated that it is strictly for use in the event 
of an attack. It is capable of being used for what I think would be a oe 
_purpose—and that is for carrying an efficient anti-tank weapon? 


Mr. PEARKES: It could carry an effective anti-tank weapon, but the main 
purpose of it is for carrying the troops to a position where they dismount, 
and fight from here. It is not an armoured vehicle from which it is intended, 
primarily, that the troops will fight. 


The CHAIRMAN: Basically, it is a means of transportation. 
Mr. PEAaRKES: Basically, it is a personnel carrier. 
Mr. WincH: Could I ask if any offer has been made, and if so, with what 


results, to sell those to other countries, who will be up against the same 
proposition; and with what success? 


Mr. PEARKES: I can say this. In so far as 1958-59 is concerned, no success 
had been obtained in selling it to any other country. I can go further than 
that and say that to date, we have novorders for the Bobcat from any other 
country. , 
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Mr. WINCH: I have one other question, but perhaps someone else could 
proceed, to give me an opportunity to properly phrase it. a 4 

The CHarrMaAN: Are there any further questions in connection with the — 
defence research board? 

Mr. BALDWIN: Does the question of participation in the NATO sciences 
fellowships come under your jurisdiction, or under national research? =4 

The CHAIRMAN: 1958-59? 

Mr. BALDWIN: Yes. 

Dr. FIELD: We did not participate in any fellowships in that year. I made 
an earlier reference, but this is to the SHAPE Air Defence Technical Centre, — 
where we posted two people to assist them. 

Mr. BALDwin: I understand that in the year 1959, there were 150 scientist 
fellowships under the NATO defence research program, and I wondered whether 
we had participated and whether any fellowships had been awarded in Canada. 

Dr. FIELD: Not as far as I know; certainly, nobody in the Defence Research 
Board. 

Mr. BALDWIN: I suppose it would be too early to question as to the par- 
ticipation in such things as the anti-submarine research program of NATO, 
and materials research? I understand they were only set up in 1959. 

Dr. FIELD: Yes, but I can answer in respect to the anti-submarine research 
centre, where we have posted one person. 

Mr. BALDWIN: That is the base in Italy? 

Dr. FIELD: Yes. 

Mr. BALDWIN: Would it be under your department that the necessary 
work would be done in connection with the bilateral arrangement with the 
United States for the space satellite—the one we are constructing in Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN: Was that in 1958-59? 

Mr. Batpwin; I presume that the program was in effect in 1958-59. 

Dr. FieLD: Again, that program was just under consideration at that 
time, but again I do not mind answering it. 

This program arose out of the fact that the defence research board has; @ 
for many years, been conducting research into the upper atmosphere, par- 
ticularly designed to gather information which will help us to detect and track 
incoming ballistic missiles from the north. Now, our program, up until now, 
has enabled us to go up a limited distance, some 60 to 80 miles, where | 
there is a reflecting layer which stops radio waves from below. We were trying j 
to get above that layer, and we were offered a satellite booster from the 
United States. If we wanted to use a satellite and put instrumentation devices 
in it, they said they would provide the satellite booster. This is being designed 
to look down to the top of this layer, which we have previously had great 
difficulty in penetrating. 

Mr. BALDWIN: Does Canada retain sole control in regard to the instru- 
mentation and technical make-up?, . 


Dr, FIELD: It is entirely Canadian designed, and we have full control. 


Mr. WIncH: In view of the fact—and I presume it is a fact; it must be— 
that all our NATO allies would be up against the same proposition as Canada, 
to counteract aggression, there must be, therefore, something to provide 
mobility for these forces. Was there no other vehicle available from any of our | 
NATO allies and if not, were they not, or are they not, undertaking similar 
research? 


_ Mr, Prarxes: In 1958, there was no other vehicle available. Other countries 3 
were carrying out parallel research in connection with a similar type of — 
vehicle. Other countries today are carrying out research and development of a 
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~ vehicles which are of the same general type and classification. There has been. 
--no success achieved in getting standardization on the Bobcat. 

Mr. WincH: But it still gives rise to the question. If, as the minister now 
states, that at this time there was no such vehicle available but that there was 
and are parallel studies being made in all the countries, do you not think there 


-should be some basis, so that all countries will not be trying to develop the 
same thing at the same time? 


Mr. PrarKEs: I could not agree more heartily with you. 

One of the weaknesses of NATO is a lack of standardization in weapons, 
duplication in research and development, and even in the production programs 
of weapons. However, in spite of all efforts which have been made by myself, and 
I know, my two predecessors, to get standardization, we have never made any 
substantial advances, except in the general standardization of the F. N. rifle. 

~ We have a Canadian, who is chairman of the standardization committee of 
NATO, but we have not been able to make any substantial progress. There is a 
rival interest in countries. Different countries have slightly different require- 
ments, and they develop along slightly different lines. Then, there are the 
demands of local industries to get the job of producing or developing any 
particular item. I do not know how you can get agreement amongst the free 
nations in NATO. 


Mr. WincH: If what you say is correct,—and if you said it it must be—I 
think it is a most unfortunate situation that in this matter of defence, this 
matter of protection of the homeland and homelands, that local demands have 
an influence, with the result that taxpayers money is being expended by each 
country, and particularly by Canada. 

Mr. PEARKES: As I say, it is recognized that standardization would be a 
good thing. It is an advantage which dictatorial countries, such as Russia, have 
over a group of allies. 

Mr. MAcDONALD (Kings): My question has been partially answered by the 
minister. I was going to ask about this standardization committee. They were 
sitting when I was taking a military course at Rivers, Manitoba, a few years 
ago. I wondered if they met periodically, and how long they do meet? 

Mr. PEARKES: The standardization committee of NATO is in permanent 
session. 

Mr. WINcH: In view of what the minister had said, that there was no success 
achieved in interesting any other country in the Bobcat, will Canada be in a 
different position than it was on the CF-105 which, of course, was of far greater - 
magnitude, that if you develop what you think will be a suitable weapon, 
meeting the standards of Canada, it will come within the financial ability of 
Canada to produce it for its own use and services only. 

Mr. BaLpwin: Are we not getting into the broad. question of policy? 

Mr. WINcH: That is why I asked the minister. 

: The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch, I think we could get that in the estimates 
- much easier than now. 

Mr. WincH: Except, the money was spent during this year. 

Mr. PEARKES: There are very earnest efforts being made to interest the 
United Kingdom, the United States and other countries in the purchase of 
the Bobcat. 


= 


7 The CHAIRMAN: If you waited, Mr. Winch, you could find out how much 
money was spent on Bobcat research during 1958-59. 
_Mr. WrincuH: I will have to get that answer, and the other answer when 


we reach the estimates. 
The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Carter? 
Mr. Carter: I would like to ask just one question. 
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Has the defence research board been able to gather information or 
scientific data from satellites put in orbit by other countries? ‘ 

Mr. PEARKES: Not in the expenditures of this year. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is your question relevant, Mr. Carter? 

Mr. Carter: I am just asking what they have been able to collect. 

The CHAIRMAN: In 1958-59? 

Mr. CartTER: Yes. 

Mr. PearKES: The answer is that there were no satellites in orbit in 
that year. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed, Mr. Hellyer? 

Mr. HELLYER: Under development—navy and army, the expenditures are 
down proportionately about one-third. Were there any development programs 
in either navy or army which were discontinued or slowed down, which 
would account for this under-expenditure? 

Dr. Fieup: Are you referring to a particular item? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes. I am referring to development costs for the navy 
and army during the fiscal year. 

The CHarirMAN: You mean the $55 million compared to $45 million? 

Mr. HELLYER: I was referring specifically just to the navy and army. § 

Mr. PEARKES: Most of the under-expenditures may be traced to three 
development projects. This is dealing with the navy—and you were asking 
about the navy. 

Mr. HELLYER: The army and navy. 

Mr. PEARKES: There was an under-expenditure in the project known as 
the tactical data processing system, in the amount of some $300,000. There 
was another under-expenditure of some $200,000 in the equipment known as 
the V.D.S. equipment, and there was an under-expenditure of $245,000 in 
main gearing design and production investigation. 

Those are the three main items in which there were under-expenditures. 

Mr. HELLYER: What is the V.D.S., and why was the tactical data 
processing system no longer required? _ 

Mr. PEARKES: The estimated expenditure was largely for the construction 
of prototype equipment for evaluation. During the year it became apparent 
that in order to meet planned ship conversions and construction programs, 
it would be necessary to omit the prototype test and go directly into produc- 
tion. In connection with the first production model being used for evaluation, 
some money was spent during the year, leaving an unspent balance of ~ 
approximately $350,000. 


Mr. HELLYER: While we are on this subject, could we have the reason 
: 
; 


so 


for the under-expenditure in connection with the army? 


Mr. PEARKES: The estimates for expenditures were prepared over a year 
in advance of the prior fiscal year, to determine the amount required. It also 
involves solving many unknowns. There is not very much here on that. There 
is no significant trend in these expenditure figures. Expenditures in 1957-58 
were higher than usual, because large expenditures were incurred in that year. 
Apparently, there was no particular project which was discontinued. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Winch? 


Mr. WINcH: I am trying to get this through this morning. However, I have _ 
two questions. Was the other development, which was mentioned by Dr. Field 
as being one of the major developments in 1958-59, carried through to com- — 
pletion, or was it dropped? What do you call it—a cargo air carrier? 


Mr. PEARKES: The Caribou. 
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Mr. WINcH: Was that carried through to completion? 
Dr. FIELD: Yes, it has been carried through to completion. 
Mr. PEARKES: A grant was made. 


Dr. FieLD: The Department of National Defence made a grant to the 
company, which put up most of the money itself, but there was an interest 
in it, so the government made a certain amount of money available to the 
company to assist with that program. They finished it recently, and a number of 
those have been sold to the American army. 


Mr. WINCH: Either under the research section or the development section, 


did you have anything to do with any research or development of a type of 


bomb shelter for use in Canada for the purpose of survival? 
The CHAIRMAN: In 1958-59? 
Mr. PEARKES: Not in that year. 
Dr. FIELD: There was none. 
Mr. WINCH: Was there in the following year? 
Mr. PEARKES: There has been research in years after 1958. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is there any further consideration of the defence research 


) board? 


May the whole item carry? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hellyer, you had some questions on printing of par- 
liamentary reports and other publications. 

Mr. HELLYER: It is on page 114 of the evidence. Obviously, some of these. 
publications are repeats from previous years. I wonder if the minister could 
tell me which one in this we! was the first publication which was new in the 
year 1958-59? 

The CHAIRMAN: The first original publication in 1958-59? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes. : 

Mr. PEARKES: I am afraid I could not tell you that offhand. We would have 
to get that information. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will get that. 

Mr. PEARKES: Those which were published for the first time. 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes. They seem to be consecutive numbers. I wonder if 
you could, from the consecutive numbers, mark the beginning of this particular 
fiscal year? 

Mr. PEARKES: They are not numbered in that way. We have to get that 
information. 

Mr. HELLYER: If you have a list available, could you tell me what 
CAP672 and CAP673 would be? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hellyer, I do not think they are available today. 
Would you go on with your questioning and we will see if we can supply 


_ this information for you later. 


Mr. HELLYER: It may require some additional information. I have no | 
objection. I can tell the department specifically what I would like to have 


_0n the understanding that it will be produced. 
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Mr. PEARKES: If we know what you wish definitely, we can obtain it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will you give me the information you require? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will hold this item over. 

That is the only item. I do not know whether it will be necessary even 


to hold that open, if you get the information you require. 
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Mr. HELLYER: So long as we have the undertaking that it can be discussed — 

later when we have the information. . , ete a we 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable? 
Agreed. 


Mr. HELLYER: I have another question on another subject. The return — 
to Mr. Smith on page 117, appendix “C”, indicates the cost of maintaining 
piston driven training aircraft. In respect of the Mitchell aircraft, I wonder. 
how many aircraft that expenditure applies to? 

The CHAIRMAN: The item is closed, but I do not see any reason why we 
cannot give you that information. sf 

Mr. PEARKEsS: In this appendix “C” it does not give the numbers. Apparently 
we were not asked for that. We would have to get that information. You 
would like to know the number of machines covered by this? 

_ Mr. HELLYER: The number of aircraft and the number of flying hours for 
_ the year for the Mitchells. 
a. = Mr. WINCH: I notice the cost of maintaining the Harvard is $1,128,000. Is © 
this the plane in respect of which two blew up? Was that the Harvard? / 
Mr, PearKes: No. The Harvard is the basic training plane. We have a very 
ee number of Harvards in operation. a7 
Sloe” Mr. WINcH: I was wondering about the type of plane, one of which recently 
- went down. 4 
_ Mr. PearKes: That is the Mitchell which is in service now as a com- — 
munication and transportation aircraft. 

Mr. WINCH: There are two instances in which there have been, shall we 
say, similar accidents. ; an 

Mr. PEARKES: I regret to say there have been two accidents to Mitchells. _ 
One was this year and one some time previously—I am told it was in 1957. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, thank you very much. I want to thank all the 
departmental officials who are with us. 4 

There is one point in which I know you will be interested. This is probably — 
Mr. Miller’s last appearance as deputy minister of the department. 

Mr. PEARKES: That is right. On Wednesday, he assumes his duties as 
chairman of the chiefs of staff committee. - 

The CHairMAN: On behalf of this committee I would like to say we wish 
you all the luck in the world in your new position. You have been very 
cooperative. ; 
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Mr. WINCH: Before we adjourn could you give us any idea as to how you 
intend to start at our next meeting. Will there be a statement from the 
minister and the departmental heads, or how do you intend to introduce the 
subject of the estimates which will be before us. 

The Cuairman: I think before we go into the next meeting we will have 

a steering committee meeting. I would suggest we have it on Monday after- 4 
noon right after the orders of the day. 

Mr. HELLYER: Could we not have it today? I will not be here on Monday. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would Tuesday be satisfactory? 

Mr. HELLYER: Not too satisfactory. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will see what we can do. . 

Mr. HELLYER: Is it agreed that the minister will be prepared to start — 
off with an explanatory statement. <i 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. PEARKES: I will follow any procedure you wish. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The committee adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Re HOUSE OF COMMONS, Room 238-S, 
; WEDNESDAY, June 1, 1960. 
3 . (9) 
The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


sal 


Members present: Messrs. Baldwin, Cardin, Carter, Chambers, Fairfield, 
_Forgie, Halpenny, Hellyer, Lambert, Parizeau, Smith (Calgary South), Web- 
ster, Winch—13. 


In attendance: Honourable George R. Pearkes, V.C., Minister of National 
Defence; Mr. E. Armstrong, Assistant Deputy Minister (Finance); Mr. D. B. 
Dwyer, Superintendent, Parliamentary Returns. 


The Department officials supplied additional information asked for on 
Friday, May 27th, relating to the returns appearing on pages 114 and 117 
of the printed record of Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 


The Chairman read a communication from Mr. Pearkes in which the 
Minister proposed to give a brief statement outlining government policy prior 
to the consideration of the various items of the 1960-61 Estimates of National 
_ Defence. 


| The Chairman informed the Committee that the Subcommittee on Agenda 
‘and Procedure had met the previous day to discuss the manner in which the 
Committee might proceed with the study of these Estimates, and the question 
of calling of witnesses other than the Minister and the Departmental officials, 

and had only agreed to refer these matters to the Main Committee for deter- 
_ mination. 


Whereupon Mr. Fairfield moved, seconded by Mr. Smith (Calgary South), 


. That the Committee proceed, as suggested by the Chairman, with hearing 
the Minister’s introductory statement upon which the latter could be ques- 
- tioned, and then the Committee examine, with the Minister and his officials in 
i attendance, all items of the Estimates, leaving Item 1 open, then the Committee 
' would consider the advisability of calling other witnesses. 


: In amendment thereto, Mr. Hellyer moved, seconded by Mr. Carter, 


; That immediately following the Minister’s statement and examination 
_ thereon, 6 witnesses be called, to be nominated by the representatives of the 
_ various parties in proportion to their membership on the Committee. 


4 And the question having been put on the proposed amendment of Mr. 
z Hellyer, it was, on a show of hands, resolved in the negative on the following 
_ division: Yeas, 5; Nays, 7. 


. 


: ' And the question having been put on the proposed motion of Mr. Fair- 
field, it was, on a show of hands, resolved in the affirmative on the following 
- division: Yeas: 7; Nays, 5: 


The Committee proceeded with the examination of the 1960-61 Estimates 
of the Department of National Defence. 
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Mr. Pearkes read a statement wherein reference was made to the docu- 
ment entitled “Information for the Special Committee on Defence Expendi- 
tures”, which was presented to the Committee on Friday, May 13th, 1960. 
It was agreed that the said document be printed as'an appendix to the day’s 
printed record of Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix TAS). 


At 10.48 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned. 


Antoine Chassé, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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WEDNESDAY, June 1, 1960. 
9.30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 

First of all, with respect to Mr. Hellyer’s reference to the cost of main- 
taining “Mitchell aircraft at $943,573 in 1958-59, it is advised that there were 
37 aircraft actively flying during this period. The total hours flown were 17,324. 
+ Then Mr. Hellyer, you also asked for R.C.A.F. publications, and those 
that were published, particularly, for the first time, in 1958-59. 

This is a rather long list. Is it agreeable that we table this? 

Mr. HELLYER: If you would just give it to me, Mr. Chairman, it will save 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then, it will not be necessary to table it. 

Now Mr. Smith asked a PRS with respect to Mitchell aircraft. Would 
you continue, Mr. Smith. x 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Can you tell me if you are aware of any 
more senior officers, holding air rank, who are flying Mitchell aircraft? 

Hon. G. R. PEARKES (Minister of National Defence): Mitchell aircraft are 
used for communication purposes, and senior officers, in the course of their 
duty, would fly Mitchell aircraft, or any other aircraft in order to keep up 
_ their flying time, or would travel as passengers in the Mitchell, as well as any 
- other aircraft. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): But the point I make—and I will ask the 
question again: is it-not regarded that the Mitchell, in terms of air efficiency, 
is a fairly hot aircraft, in the sense it needs constant flying in order to be- 
- familiar with its characteristics? 


sa: - 


{ I was wondering if the defence department had not thought of something — 


4 more suitable for senior ranks—those who, perhaps, are slightly over the prime 
of their flying experience? 


F : | 
: Mr. PEARKES: The aircraft is considered airworthy. It is in service. I do 
not think you can say that an officer can fly one type of aircraft and not fly 
another, if he is capable of doing it. 


: Mr. SmirH (Calgary South): We have had two accidents. 
Mr. PEARKES: Unfortunately, we have had. However, I am not aware 
that senior officers were actually flying these aircraft.’ 


The CHAIRMAN: Could we withhold any further questions until we soe 
‘to R.C.A.F., 1960-61? 
j We have received a letter from Mr. Pearkes, which reads as follows: 

When the defence expenditures committee starts its consideration — 
of the estimates of the 1960-61 fiscal year for the Department of Na- 
tional Defence, I would be prepared, if you so desired, to give a brief 
statement of government policy during which I would point out the 
commitments that Canada has assumed including United Nations, NATO, 
and the defence of the Canada-United States region. 

After this general statement it might be desirable to have in more 
detail, a statement on each of these commitments, to be followed by 
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a question period. If we have this general examination before ae 
sidering the various items, I think it would make for a smoother con- ~ 
sideration of the itemized votes as listed in the estimates. 

I would appreciate your comments, please. 


We had a steering committee meeeting yesterday. I read this recom- 
mendation,- and all members were agreeable, except for one point—and I 
might as well bring it up now. 

We, in the steering: committee, could not decide amongst ourselves one 
thing, and it was decided to bring it to the open meeting today. 

~My recommendation is that we should follow this all the way through, 
and complete our 1960-61 item by item investigation. At that time, we will 
know approximately how much time we have left for this committee to meet, 
and then we could assess the question of outside witnesses—how many we 
should call. That was the point on which there was disagreement at the steer- 
ing committee meeting. Mr. Winch and Mr. Carter, who represented Mr. 
Hellyer, felt we should not allow the minister to do this. 

Incidentally, I wanted to leave item 1 open. That was my recommenda- 
tion, in order that we could come back to it at the end. 

Mr. Winch and Mr. Carter felt that it would be better for the minister 
to make his statement, and then stop the proceedings and call in those witnesses 
that this committee decides are suitable to be called. That was the difference. 

Would you like to speak to that, Mr. Winch? 


Mr. Wincu: I think you have stated it as it was discussed in the RS 
committee. 

‘I have given considerable thought to the discussion we ina in the steering 
committee meeting. I cannot see any grounds whatsoever for changing my 
viewpoint. Very briefly, it is this—that this committee has been told to do 
a certain job and to make certain examinations and, on the basis of our 
examination, to make a report. Now, if we were to follow the procedure 
which you have recommended—that is, that we shall hear the minister, as 
outlined in his letter, with which I completely agree, and then have a question 
period in which we ask questions of the minister and any others that he 
has in mind—with which I also completely agree; but I cannot agree then 
- with the procedure for the individual estimates of this present fiscal year 
because, if we do that, we are going to have to decide yes, no, or abstain on 
each one of those estimates. We would be doing it then on a basis of not 
having heard any other opinion from anyone else, if we decide that we should 
hear them. 

To me, it is rather a ridiculous situation to pass through the estimates 
before you have heard the arguments pro or con, or had a discussion on it. 

Also, if-you pass the estimates, you are doing to refer them automatically, 
I take i to the house, as a report. To me, it~is absolutely inconceivable to 
discuss the estimates in detail, to report them to the house, and then say: we 
now will hear any outside witnesses in regard to the matter of the policies 
or the expenditures. I think that is an impossible situation. Also, in addition, 
as I mentioned yesterday, and again today, that with a rather lengthy ex- — 
perience, both provincially and federally, with committees, once you have — 
passed estimates and have had all the meetings on the accounts, which we have ~ 
had, and then do the estimates and report them—for anyone to come before © 
the committee and say: let us go back now and hear any witnesses we want — 
to hear, if the committee decides, you are just not going to get the committee © 
to do it because, as far as they are concerned, the job is finished. Because of 
the pressure they are under—their own work, committee work, and their work 
in the house, they are not going to want to carry on any other meetings. Even 
if I am wrong there, and they did, then what would you be questioning? You 
have already decided on your estimates. 
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I must strongly oppose the suggestion, and put forward what I think is a 
reasonable and original proposal—and that is that we hear the minister and 
anyone he wants to give evidence—that we hear his explanation; that we have 
the questioning period, and then the committee decide as to whether or not 
we are going to hear outside opinions and, if so, just whom we are going 
to hear. 

That is my point of view—and I have given this a great deal of thought 
since our meeting yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hellyer. 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, our view is the same as the one just expressed 
by Mr. Winch, and the same as the one put forward yesterday in the steering 

committee, by Mr. Carter. 

We believe it is the essence of common sense. We Have felt, in the meetings 
so far, that this committee has been nearly what we believe to be a second 
rate poblic accounts committee and, as a matter of fact, we helped in answer- 
ing a number of questions, which we would have liked to have asked on the 
accounts of the 1958-59 fiscal period, simply because we wanted to get on with 
the important business which we felt the committee was formed to deal with 
—and in this sense, having taken the accounts first, and having left the estimates 
until later, we felt it was prejudicial to the type of inquiry we would have 
preferred, even in the past expenditures. We have the same problem again, 
and we do not want this to become a second rate estimates committee. We felt, 
all along, that the purpose of this committee—and, certainly, this was the 
impression that was given to the country at the time it was set up—was that 
we would have a full and comprehensive discussion of defence policy in all its © 
various aspects. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 


Mr. HELLYER: So that not only the members of this committee, but the 
House of Commons, to which we would report, and the public at large, would 
have the feeling that, at least, we had explored all the various considerations, 
and that the judgment which had been passed and the policy of the government 
was based on the fullest of consideration on all points of view. Consequently, 
we feel it would be worth while—and this, we agree with completely—to hear 
the minister and any officials he would care to have as witnesses, examine him 
on his statement, which we look forward to receiving, but that following that 

_ we should call, not a large number, but a limited number of outside people, who 

~ would not be bound in their answers by any loyalties, except their loyalty to the 
country at large—their responsibility as citizens. I think it is inevitable, notwith- 
standing the unquestioned loyalty of civil servants, that when they do work for a 
specific government they have, in fairness to their government and ministers, set 
opinions, which are at variance with official opinion. If we only heard the 
minister and his servants, we would only have the official position in respect 
to defence policy. 

We think we must hear some outside opinion, in order to be confident in 
our own minds that we have heard all sides of the story. This should be done 
at the outset, because, it seems to us, futile to consider specific pieces of mili- 
tary hardware—whether Chevrolet trucks are better than Ford trucks, or 
CF-104’s are better than CF-105’s, before we decide on the general principle 
of whether this type of equipment is required. We think it would make more 
sense to hear the witnesses immediately following the minister and his state- 
ment, and the examination on those, even if it meant that we had to have 

- additional meetings to complete our item by item consideration of the esti- 
- mates before we have to report back to the house. i 
4 This is something which will have to be considered by the committee of 
the whole house,/in any event and, I think, far more important, as far as this 
- committee is concerned, is the broad and thorough discussion of defence matters. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fairfield, you were at the meeting. Have you any 
comments? . - ay, 

Mr. FarrRFIELD: Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Hellyer’s remarks seem to be 
rather inconsistent, at least. In the 1958 estimates, they refused to consider, 
very seriously, the calling of witnesses from outside. 


I ean cite a few instances of that. 


At page 437 Mr. MclIlraith said: 

I do not want to open that subject up here, but I do want to make 
this point clear; if we are only going to discuss policy with these wit- . 
nesses then we are departing from the practice of our parliamentary 
system. 

And then, later on: 

If we start to call these witnesses we will be embarking upon a 
first class argument in respect of policy matters which were not re- 
ferred to us. I do not know how we can limit our discussions with 
these witnesses to matters of the estimates without getting into matters 
of policy. 

’ At page 441, Mr. Benidickson said: 

I believe our first job is to examine the people who are available 
to us through either the Department of National Defence or the Depart- 

ment of Defence Production. 

At page 443, Mr. Pickersgill said: 

It would serve no good purpose to bring outsiders, however well 
qualified. I argued that against every Conservative member on the 
estimates committee when I was a minister, and I have not changed my 
views whatsoever, but it would appear that a great many others have 
changed theirs. 

Now, this party seem to have changed their views in the period of two 
years. At least, Mr. Winch is consistent. However, I think his argument— 
that if we pass these estimates, then they will be referred to the house and 
will be closed off—is wrong. Because you stated, right at the start, that item 
1 would be held open, in which case, as you said, we could call any witnesses. 

To bring the matter to a head, Mr. Chairman, I would like to move that 
the procedure, as suggested by the chairman—that is, to have the minister — 
go through his statement, and then carrying on with the estimates, leaving 
item 1 open, until the estimates have been completed—be adopted. 

Mr. Wincu: Could I ask a question at this time? Could I ask Mr. Fairfield 
how he is going to report to the house, without reporting item 1? 

Mr. FaIrRFIELD: That is what you had intimated—that we would pass the 
estimates, and would have no chance then, if the estimates were finished in 
committee. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): The committee still could leave item 1 open, 
and the estimates not be reported. . 


Mr. WincH: The position that was taken by the chairman yesterday was — 
to the effect that he desired to be able to report the estimates to the house. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that was a misunderstanding, Mr. Winch. What I 
had in mind was to leave item 1 open until we had an itemized investigation, 
and then at that time, if you recall, I suggested we take into consideration the 
advisability of calling witnesses, how many we would call, and so on. I do not 
see how we could give a report—certainly not a final report—to the house, — 
until we make up our mind, at that time, whom we are going to call, or if we © 
are going to call any—let us say that because, as you pointed out, that is a- 
possibility. y 
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Mr. Wincu: I would like to throw in to this committee this observation. 
- To me, it is something absolutely inconceivable in a parliamentary committee © 
that we reach a decision before we hear the evidence—and that is the procedure 
which is being suggested. To me it is positively ridiculous. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Were that the case, then I also would agree 
- with Mr. Winch. Although I disagree with him, I think he has been reasonable 
in his presentation. 

Mr. Chairman, all we are discussing is a question of timing, and I would 
hope that we would not involve ourselves in a long procedural wrangle, when 

we could better use our time to proceed with our work. 

What we are asking is that the case for the department be presented, as 
contained in the estimates. Many of the items are subject to examination and 
scrutiny by this committee. Then we could proceed with the question of calling 
witnesses. In regard to the statement made, that this is a second rate public 
accounts committee; if that is the case, I suggest the member who made the 
reference has probably reduced it to that. I think the rest of us have enjoyed 
the examination thus far. 

I suggest to you that your recommendation, as such, and the motion moved 
by Mr. Fairfield, is sound. It is the procedure we followed in the past. There 
is nothing to prevent us later, if the committee decides, from calling all the 
witnesses we want. 

I make this final point, that if what is concerning the hon. gentleman to 
_ my right is correct, that we are going to run out of time, then there is nothing 
in the world to prevent this committee sitting more often, with a view to getting 
through our work. I recommend that if, after a period of time, we see that we 
are-not getting on with our work, that we sit every day. 

The CHaIRMAN: Are you seconding the motion? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you a comment, Mr. Lambert? 


Mr. LAMBERT: On that point, I think Mr. Smith has raised a very useful 
argument. How we can intelligently question outside witnesses, without con- 
sidering the whole of the department’s presentation, in the light of the esti- 
mates, is beyond me. Otherwise, you are speculating. It would prove difficult 
to question witnesses on generalized statements which they will advance. I 
think this can be done only by examining particular areas, and if there are 
certain areas where you need clarification, or where there is a difference of 
opinion, you can pick it out; and it seems to me more logical to cover your 
material beforehand, before you question the so-called independent witnesses. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then you know which area he is covering. 

Mr. LAMBERT: That is precisely it. 

Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, I would like, first of all, to speak to Mr. 
Fairfield’s argument. I think there is an old Latin proverb which states: 
“Times change, and we change with them.” 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: Yes, you do. 

Mr. CARTER: Just because we take one stand at a certain time— 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Where are you going to be tomorrow? 
Mr. Carter: It is only a fool who never changes, is what I am told. What 
we do tomorrow and what we do today depends on the situation in which we 
_ find ourselves. The circumstances today are certainly much different from 
_ those in 1958. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: When you did not want outside witnesses examined. 


Mr. CARTER: Coming back to the question of time, raised by Mr. Smith. 
Our duties, as members of parliament, are to the people of Canada. It is our 
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duty to make the best possible use of the time that is available. One of the 
reasons for the existence of this committee is that we will save time in the 
house. That is, I agree, an important argument; but there are other con- 
siderations too. One is that this committee can do things which the committee 
of the whole house cannot do: this committee can hear witnesses; we cannot 
bring witnesses before the committee of the whole house. 

If we are going to make the best use of the time available we should put 
first things first; and, on that basis, we argued that we should have had the 
estimates before expenditures, because expenditures were past history and 
estimates are current history. However, we went along with the idea, and we 
have done expenditures, and taken up time. I am not sure we used that time 
to the best advantage, if it means that now we are going to be precluded 
from hearing witnesses. 

The CHAIRMAN: The resolution in no way states we are going to be pre- 
cluded from hearing witnesses. 

Mr. Carter: But the time factor very certainly points in that direction. 

As Mr. Winch has said, the people of Canada and all the members of the 
house are interested in the defence of Canada. We all want to get the best 
ideas: no matter from where they come, we want to get them and put them 
together. It would seem to be logical that if we are going to do a good job 
we should first put priorities on doing the type of thing the committee as a 
whole, in the house, cannot do. Secondly, we should get as many ideas about 
our defence, the defence of Canada, and the defence of the western world 
as it is possible to get. 

I think it is possible to ration our time, and if we need more time to do 
the estimates we should have it. But, certainly, we should ration our time and 
put first things first. It seems to me, as Mr. Winch and Mr. Hellyer said, that 
after the minister and his officials have explained the policy on which these 
estimates are based, then that is the logical time at which to call witnesses and 
get other ideas, so we will have ourselves better informed in passing judgment 
on these estimates. 

So, I oppose the motion which was made by Mr. Fairfield. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before I recognize Mr. Baldwin, I welcome to the com- 
mittee Mr. Cardin, who is taking over from Mr. Roberge. I hope you will be 
happy with us. 

Mr. BALDWIN: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that some members have the 
same degree of impetuosity which characterized them in the original dis- 
cussion, wanting to rush into an area of discussion when we have not laid the 
proper foundation. I think for that reason the motion as proposed is a proper 
one. In answer to what Mr. Hellyer said, for example, on the question of 
time—if we did not have an opportunity to pass all the items, anyway, it 
would be considered by the whole house—that is the way I understood him— 
on the terms of reference of May 2, 1960 we have a duty cast upon us to 
consider this item by item, the accounts in the blue book. 

Secondly, with respect to what Mr. Winch said—that we would be passing 
items without having obtained the evidence and proof for any particular item— 
I see no reason why, if there is any special item upon which any member of 
the committee feels he wants more light shed, that item, as well as the main 
item, may be held open. We could, if necessary, have more meetings. 

I think the procedure, as outlined in the resolution, and as outlined by 
Dr. Fairfield, is quite proper. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would like Dr. Fairfield to check this. The procedure 
that is suggested by the Chairman is to have the minister go through his 
statement. Then we carry on with the estimates, leaving item 1 open, at 
which time the calling of outside witnesses would be considered. Is that your — 
motion? 3. 
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- Mr. Farrrre.p: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: That motion was seconded by Mr. Smith. Is there any other 


‘discussion? 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would like to move an amendment. 


Before doing so, and dealing with the point that was raised by Mr. Fair- 
field, I would like to say it is quite true that the position of our party has 
changed in the intervening time since 1958. But so have events in the world 
changed, and with a pace and speed which is unprecedented in the history of 
military technology. This point was clearly stated from the outset, when we 
asked for a committee such as we thought this one would be. It was frankly 
admitted that in the past we had taken a different point of view, but when 
circumstances seemed to be more comprehensible and more easily understand- 


,able in terms of traditional thinking. It was because of the rapid changes in 


ideas and philosophy, and tremendous advances in technology, that we felt 
something different was presently required; and in this view, we know, a 
number of people concur. 

As Mr. Carter has so well stated, what it boils down to is a question of 
first things first. It is not a matter of impetuosity, but a matter of responsibility. 
It is a matter of what we, as committee members, have a responsibility to do, 
no only as representatives from the house of commons but also as representa- 
tives of the Canadian people. 

For that reason, I am not sure what the gy place would be at 
which it should be changed— 

The CHAIRMAN: Give me your amendment. 

Mr. HELLYER: I would move, seconded by Mr. Carter, that immediately 
following the minister’s statements and the questioning and discussion on those 
statements, this committee hear six outside witnesses to be nominated by the 
representatives of the various parties, in proportion to their membership on 
the committee. 

Mr. WincH: How do I get in on that? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Do you get half a one? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hellyer, could you indicate the way you ant the six 
broken down? 

Mr. HELLYER: It is something like the redistribution act—proportionate, 
except that no one shall designate less than one! 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): You did not lose any sleep thinking over 
that resolution. 

Mr. HELLYER: No, none whatsoever, I can assure you. 

The CHAIRMAN: On a proportionate basis—among committee. members, 
or among the parties? 

Mr. HELLYER: I was thinking about three by representatives of the gov- 
ernment, two by representatives of the official opposition, and one by Mr. 
Winch. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you any discussion on the amendment? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): It is six of one, and half of another. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: Mr. Hellyer, when he made some remarks before he put 
forward this amendment, stated that the reason they have changed their minds 
is because of the rapidity of change in technology, and so on. Actually the 
witnesses—some of whom have been named already—have had nothing to 
do with the armed forces for many years. In what event, then, are they capable 
of giving any real, valuable information to this committee? I, at least, have 


been consistent. At page 435 of the 1958 estimates I said: 
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I do not want to cast any reflection on those people who may beng 
called as witnesses, but the fact that they have not any recent research 
at their fingertips, and the fact that they have made public statements 
in a more or less derogatory manner of the department seems to in- 
dicate that anything that. we get out of them may be rather biased 
and I would be very much opposed to it. 

I do not care to discuss the merits or otherwise of the so-called ‘‘experts” 
who might be able to give us some valuable information. I am not against 
calling them, but I just question, as I did at that time, whether any informa- 
tion they could give us would be up-to-date, even. 

- The CuairmMaAn: I must interject and state that this is just on the motion, 
and an amendment on procedure. This is not deciding whether we will or will 
not call witnesses. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: On the point of order, Mr. Chairman, you. have raised, 
the latter half of the amendment specifically asks that witnesses be called 
at a certain time. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are right, Mr. Chambers. I am sorry, Dr. Fairfield. 
I meant, on the motion. 


Mr. CHamMBERS: I would like to say that this seems to me to present an 
entirely new concept of the operations in a house of commons committee— 
calling “independent experts’, except that they are called by a particular 
political group. This, to me, is certainly something new. Any political group 
- can take any advice on policy they want from any direction, but it has always 
been our tradition that the spokesmen for the various parties enunciated their 
resulting policy. 

As far as I am concerned, the policies that in the past have been enunciated 
by the minister, and those that will be given out in his statement, will be 
the result of the collective wisdom of our party, together with opinions of 
such experts as we have consulted. : 

I have always felt the opposition position was somewhat the same. They — 
can take advice anywhere they want, but the proper spokesmen on the poli- 
tical policy position of the party should be their representatives on this 
committee. 


Pe 


It would be a real departure from our practice in Canada to have policy 
discussions by those who have no responsibility. Members of this committee 
have responsibility, having been elected, and they are responsible for their 
statements on policy. 


It would seem to me to be a really new principle to depart from that, and 
it is certainly not one which I would be able to support at this time, without | 
a great deal more thought. ‘a 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I could not support the amendment either— 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute, Mr. Smith. Mr. Carter? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I will follow Mr. Carter. 


Mr. CARTER: On the point of order, Mr. Chairman, I think Dr. Fairfield’s 
remarks are out of order, because the motion makes no mention of what 
categories may be called. Dr. Fairfield’s remarks are premised on the fact 
we are going to call retired servicemen. That may or may not be the case, 
but that is not incorporated in this motion and, therefore, it is out of order. 

The government will still be responsible for the policy. All we are asking — 
for is information, and when we have heard that information we will act — 
on the basis of that information we have in judging the estimates. We may — 
make a report on it, but we are not taking the ball from the government, and ~ 
the government is still responsible for whatever happens in defence in Canada. : 
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Mr. Sits (Calgary South): If this committee decides to call witnesses 
I suggest the committee makes the decision and the numbers be left open to 


- the committee. 


Mr. Carter suggested—and I hope that he is sincere—it is for the purpose 
of having explanation or understanding of future plans and ideas and sug- 
gestions. On the other hand, Mr. Hellyer is, I am sure, not quite as serious 
as Mr. Carter in the interest of defence— 

Mr. HELLYER: Order. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): —but, as a Liberal, wants to nominate 
someone to support the suggestions of attack on policy. I conceive it is not— 


Mr. HELLYER: That is a highly improper reflection, which I object to 
strenuously. There is no thought whatsoever of calling anyone to reflect on 
anybody. The only thought is to get a complete ‘discussion, which we do not 
feel we are going to get from the minister and his officials because, obviously, 
when they have been called upon to make decisions their decision has fallen 
on one side for certain reasons. They are not then—or we do not expect 
that they are going to give, with equal dexterity, the opposing opinion. 

The people we have in mind to ask to come here are well informed. 
Their political motivation, I know not, but one of them is Dr. Roger Hilsman, 
of Johns Hopkins university, one of the foremost military scientists of the 
present time. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Is he a Canadian citizen? 

Mr. HELLYER: No, he is not, and would have to come by our invitation, 

-and I do not know whether he would come or not. But he is a person— 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Khrushchev, too? 


Mr. HELLYER: But he is a person who could give, with great accuracy, 
the latest thinking in military science, based on up-to-date technological in- 
formation. I am sure that he would have no political axe whatsoever to grind. 

Another one is Dr. Ormond Solandt. He was not only chairman of the 
defence research board, but has been engaged by this government, subsequently, 
to do certain types of work of a scientific nature. I am sure his reading and 
studying’ would keep him well up-to-date on matters of military science. 

The third one we would consider is General Graham. I am sure, being 
a true army man, he would have no politics, but his leaning would not be 
against those of the government party, but he would come merely as a 
retired officer, perhaps—I do not know that he would even come; he might 
not. But he is a person who could give opinions as to the role of an army 
in present day military situations, without being bound by the fact that he 
is a paid servant of the crown. 

The CHarrMaNn: Is this correct, Mr. Hellyer? I will deal with your amend- 
ment, and then Mr. Forgie and Mr. Winch wish to speak to it. 

Immediately following the minister’s statements and examination thereon, 
that witnesses be called on a proportionate basis to the party representation 
on the committee. Is that approximately it? 


Mr. HELLYER: Approximately. It was that they be nominated by the pare 
Mr. CHAMBERS: Six witnesses were mentioned. 
Mr. WEBSTER: He has already called four. 


The CHAIRMAN: That six witnesses be called on a proportionate basis, or 
that they be nominated on a proportionate basis? 


Mr. HELLYER: That they be nominated on a proportionate basis. This is so 


_ there can be no thought whatsoever that the witnesses would be loaded from > 


a political— 
The CHAIRMAN: I realize that. 
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Mr. HELLYER: I am sure they a be isaded vite tAcortontion: 

Mr. Forcie: Am I right in assuming that the minister in his statement 
will enunciate government defence policy? 

The CHaiRMAN: I beg your pardon? > 

Mr. Forcie: Am I right in assuming that the minister, when he makes his 
statement, will enunciate the government defence policy? 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think you are absolutely correct in thinking on 
that basis. Do you mean the entire government policy, in one statement? 

- Mr. Forcrr: No, but give us the main points of the government policy—is 
that the intention of the minister? 

The CHarirMAN: Mr. Minister, would you like to say? 

Mr. PEARKES: I am prepared to give the government’s defence policy. 

Mr. Forair: If that is the case, Mr. Chairman, and the minister enunciates 
the government’s policy, do you not think it is right we should have the right 
to criticize that policy fairly? 

The CHAIRMAN: By all means. 

Mr. Forcie: If the government does not come forward with the defence 
policy, we should be allowed to call people in who would have sufficient 
knowledge to enable a defence policy to be formulated, because this is the 
proper forum for doing that. 

The CHAIRMAN: The minister said that he was going to outline his policy. 

Mr. WincH: I am not going to mention any names at all, because I think 
we are not discussing that matter now. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right, Mr. Winch. 

Mr. WincH: We are discussing the course of procedure. All I want to com- 
ment on is to answer what Mr. Chambers had to say. 

We would not be establishing any new precedent. I have been on com- 
mittees in this house of commons where members of a committee have nom- 
inated witnesses they would like to hear, and they have been heard. That has . 
happened on more than one occasion. a 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): On the basis of partisanship. 

Mr. Wincu: On the nomination of members that they wanted to hear 
sertain witnesses, and they were called. 

Mr. Batpwin: On this question of time, it seems to me that, possibly— 

The CHAIRMAN: This is on the amendment? 

Mr. BaLpwin: This is on the amendment. It seems to me that possibly the ; 
members who are submitting the amendment are pre-judging this whole issue. 
We might as well hear witnesses after we have heard the minister’s statement 
and the statement of officials. The statement they may announce might satisfy 
everyone on the situation, and we may not want to call anyone. | 

Mr. WincuH: I thought you were pre-judging it. i 

The CHAIRMAN: Are we ready on the question of the amendment? : 

Yeas, 5; Nays, 7. ; 

Acnendment negatived. f 


The CHAIRMAN: Are we ready for the question on the motion, gentlemen? 
Nipasvens Nays,/): 


Motion laereed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that not the strangest thing? They were both exactly © 
tne same. 


a Minister, would you continue as outlined in your May 18 letter, 
please? 


on 
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2 ng ‘Ms. PEARKES: ‘The nani baat I will make this morning I have put down 
on paper, as I thought it might be easier for members of the committee to 
follow, and they will be general in nature, certainly during the first phase 
_of my presentation. Then my suggestion—which, I presume, you are now 
adopting—is that I will deal in detail with the three major commitments which 
we have; namely, our commitments to the United Nations, our commitments 
to NATO, and our commitments to NORAD. Those are the three international 
alliances that we have. I think it would help if we deal with each one of 
those separately, and that you ask me what questions you like, as to how 
we are implementing those obligations. 
; This morning I will give you rather the background and, if I can, present 
the thinking of the government which has led to continuing with these various 
alliances. 

I might say that in addition to what I will now state there are these 
pamphlets which I distributed at an earlier meeting of this committee. 

On Friday, May 13, this information booklet was distributed to members 
of the committee which was intended to be of some assistance during the 
forthcoming discussion on the 1960-61 estimates of my department. It will be 
noticed that in the first paragraph of this booklet it is made clear that there 

has been no basic change in our defence policy as outlined in last year’s 
white paper. I have additional copies here for anybody who wants one. 

As outlined in that paper, Canadian defence policy derives directly from 

_ our foreign policy and is designed to ensure national security and the preserva- 
- tion of world peace. 
The foreign policy of the government is, of course, government policy; and 
this department has to implement the policy as decided by the government. 
These objectives—that is, our national security and the preservation of 
world peace—are reached through collective arrangements with NATO and the 
United Nations. The increased range of offensive weapons equipped with 
_ nuclear warheads brings the North American continent within the target area 
in any future war. Consequently it is realized that the defence of this area, 
Canada, cannot be considered in isolation. The advantage in collective defence 
within the framework of an alliance such as NATO is that an integrated 
balanced force can be provided by each member nation concentrating on the 
provision of those elements which constitute its particular needs and can be 
- most effectively maintained. 
i During the past few years many fundamental changes have occurred in 
i the concept of war. More than ever before we are in a period of transition 
ij in matters of defence. Technological advances have been amazing, new prob- 
_ lems face the defence planner daily—tactical atomic weapons, nuclear war- 
_ heads, rockets and missiles of every description and now even earth satellites. 
_ These difficulties are complicated at the present time by uncertainties follow- 
- ing the short-lived summit conference and as to the outcome of discussions on 
_ disarmament. Canada, however, is dedicated to an unremitting search for the 
lessening of international tensions and to finding means of bringing about 
permanent disarmament. 
t That is a fundamental policy of this government. In fact, I claim that no 
_ government has been more sincere in its quest for a Workable solution to 
™ these problems. We have literally been in the forefront of the disarmament 
talks. 
“ However, until permanent and controllable means for arms reductions 
4 are agreed upon, Canada and her allies must continue their efforts to deter 
“war and to maintain peace through military effectiveness. As. the Prime 
Minister said’in an address on May 19, this year, when he broadcast to the 
nation: 


The need of the hour is cool heads, calm decisions and the deter- 
“mination to maintain our defences against aggression, while losing no 
opportunity to bring about peace through negotiation. 
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So today, while I state present policies, you must realize that these 
may be changed almost overnight as the result of subsequent conferences or © 
as further advances are made in weapons technology. Needless to say, a realistic © 
defence policy must be based on as clear and comprehensive an assessment — 
of the threat to security as it is possible to make. Therefore, before discussing — 
our defence policy, I will review very briefly the threat facing Canada and — 
her allies. 

Upon to quite recently it appeared that the Soviet Union was endeavouring 
to create an atmosphere of detente. Nevertheless, the inescapable=factzis—that — 
Soviet capability to wage war is not diminishing. Premier (Khrushchev on a 
recent occasion had this to say. ‘Our state”—that is Russia: I eG eg ae 
“has at its disposal powerful rocket equipment. Almost the entire military air 
force is being replaced by rocket equipment. We have by now sharply cut, 
and it seems will continue sharply to cut and even discontinue the manufacture © 
of bombers and other obsolete equipment. In the navy, the submarine fleet 
assumes great importance ... our army has such arms as have heretofore 
been unknown to man. This is why we can reduce our armed forces.” 

When considering all aspects of the threat, cognizance must be taken of 
the Soviet cold war objectives. Some of these are: (a) the consolidation of 
Communist rule at home—that is in Russia; (b) the strengthening of Com- 
munist ideology in her Eastern European Bloc; (c) the disruption of NATO 
and the undermining of Western defence measures generally; and (d) the 
expansion of Soviet influence in Afro-Asian countries. Thus, the threat to our 
national security, and indeed the security of the entire Free World, is not.only 
military. It is also political, economic and psychological. To cope successfully 
with this total threat, Canada must have a total strategy within which all 
elements—the military, the political, the economic and the psychological— 
are closely coordinated and in proper balance. ! 

To indicate the changing emphasis which is placed on the importance of 
fighting this cold war on an economic front, I would like to call attention to 
the amounts of money which have been extended in what is frequently called 
aid to underdeveloped countries. The amounts which we have contributed to 
help these countries in 1956-57, were in round figures $38 million and this 
year they are now over $70 million. This gives you an indication as to how 
we are trying to help the other countries on an economic and psychological — 
front. | 

~The Soviets would not, I believe—and this belief is based on the best © 
evidence I possibly can get—deliberately take any action at this time which © 
in their opinion would involve a serious risk of provoking a general war. © 
Nevertheless, relaxation of western defence efforts, without adequate safe- — 
guards, or any division within NATO, might increase the possibility of Soviet 
infiltration within or outside the NATO area. 

What then is the situation today vis-a-vis the free world and the com- 
munist states? The combination of the development of the nuclear bomb with — 
new and faster means of delivery has created what has been described as a d 
nuclear stalemate. In other words, the communist world recognizes that a 
nuclear war with the west would only end in mutual destruction. Therefore, 4 
a sudden and planned attack is unlikely for the time being. ] 

A third world war could originate, I suggest, as a result of three situations. ‘ 
The first one which should be mentioned is the possibility that hostilities might — 
be started if the present balance of military strength changed. The second 
potential danger lies in Russia obtaining a technological breakthrough such 
as the development of means of destroying or diverting missiles in flight. No - 
such anti-missile weapon has as yet been produced. The third danger area is 
the outspreading of a local war. We must keep in mind that-there is always ~ 
_ the chance of a war breaking out by misadventure or revolution. There is the 

possibility that global war would follow as a result of any such uprising. ~ — 
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It is the knowledge that if one of these three things happen—a substantial 


_ change in the balance of strength, a technological breakthrough, or an enlarg- 


ing of a local war—North America, in all probability, would be attacked. 


The Soviet bloc has between five and six million men under arms. Although 
reductions have been announced, the advent of new weapons, conventional 
and nuclear, have increased the firepower to manpower ratio. In fact, it must 
be assumed that the Soviets now have atomic weapons suitable for tactical 
ground and naval employment, as well as a wide range of aircraft and missile 
delivery systems. As far as ICBMs are concerned, the Russians have, undoubt- 


‘edly, some such missiles operational and within the next few years they will 


probably have several hundred available. As their missile capability increases, 
less and less reliance will be placed upon their bombers. Their submarine 
fleet is impressive consisting of more than 400. such vessels; some of these 


~ may already be equipped with ballistic missiles. 


The point I would like to emphaize here is that while reductions have 
been made in manpower, such reductions have not been made in the interests 
of disarmament but rather because the Soviet have developed more powerful 


and devastating weapons. 


Experience during the past half-century has taught us that no one country 
by herself can stand up against an aggressor. In military matters we are quite 
incapable of providing everything that we would wish to have in the way of 


defence. Indeed, as the Prime Minister has reiterated: ‘‘While there are some 


who contend that we should provide our defence by ourselves that is impossible 
for any nation in the free world’. Consequently, Canada and other like-minded 
nations have resorted to the only solution of such a problem, namely participa- 
tion in alliances. Thus, Canada has entered into certain agreements with other 
nations to ensure national security and the preservation of world peace. 

Realizing then, that unilateral action in defence is neither feasible nor 
sensible, joint alliances are of necessity the only solution. Such action entails 
responsibilities that are comparatively new to a country such as Canada. Again, 
for the first time in peace foreign military personnel are on our soil. We are, 
of course, not alone in this respect. United States forces are here as they are 
in far greater numbers in the United Kingdom and in other European countries. 
We in turn maintain military establishments in the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France and Germany. The military contributions of other NATO 
allies in Europe are not necessarily located in their own countries. They are 
situated where, by common agreement in the alliance, they are making the 
maximum contribution to the overall deterrent. 

Therefore, we must not consider our defence effort in isolation but, rather, 
one should look at the general effectiveness of the defensive alliances to which 
we make a contribution commensurate to our ability and without placing an 
undue strain upon our manpower and financial resources. Since the NATO 
concept is based on the prevention of war—I underline that; that is the whole 
underlying intention of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, that rather 
than try to win a war they must prevent a war because we know that it 
means really mutual destruction in many parts of the alliance and the world 
—as long as an act of aggression fails to materialize, then our efforts and 
those of our allies can be considered successful. We have succeeded in deterring 
war. While the cost of this form of insurance is heavy, I think Canadians as 
a whole support the commitments we have undertaken and are undertaking 
and would wish we would continue to play our part and pay our share rather 
than to withdraw into a shell of isolation, letting others no better off than us 


-earry the burden required to ensure peace. 
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The following defence commitments, therefore, have been accepted by 
Canada: 

(1) the provision of naval, air and ground forces for the defence of the 
Canada-United States region; 

(2) contributions to the collective defence and deterrent forces of NATO 
in Europe and the north Atlantic; 

(3) provision of forces to support the United Nations organization in 
maintaining its peaceful aims. 

It might be useful at this stage for the committee to discuss these com- 
mitments one by one and perhaps a start could be made today with our con- 
tribution to the United Nations. Canada contributes service personnel to the 
truce commissions in Kashmir, Palestine, Indo-China and to the emergency 
forces in Egypt. In all we have 90 officers and men on the truce commissions 
and approximately 850 army personnel and 80 air force as part of the emergency 
force in Egypt. 

In Egypt the Canadian army headquarters is at Gaza with the base camp 
at Rafah. The army is equipped with light arms suitable only for personal 
protection and Ferret scout or reconnaissance cars which are also lightly 
armed. The air force have three Dakota and four Otter aircraft at El Arish. 
The cost of maintaining the Canadian contingent is paid in part by Canada 
and in part by the United Nations. In general our share includes pay and 
allowances, cost of initial equipment, transportation and freight costs for 
personnel and equipment within Canada; that is the moving of personnel 
from wherever they may be stationed to the sea port. The estimated amount 
for 1960-61. is $5 million. It is rather difficult to draw a hard and fast line 
as to the exact contribution. 

In addition, we maintain in Canada a specially equipped air transportable 
battalion ready to move anywhere in the world should the need arise. I 
might add that that means the troops have to be specially inoculated so that 
they are ready at short notice to go into a tropical country if-necessary and 
no delay would be caused in having to have them inoculated. So they are 
kept in a ready state at all times. Also the personnel of that particular unit 
includes a lesser number of very young men who would not, on account of 
their age, be allowed to leave the country. This is a complete unit ready to 
move. All its tranport is organized so that the transport can be put into 
aircraft which are available. In addition to that, other regular forces are 
available in Canada if any further contribution to a United Nations effort is 
required to prevent the spread of any local war. We feel, in the first instance, 
the United Nations might ask us to make a small contribution very quickly 
in much the same way as we are making a contribution of a limited number 
of men—approximately a battalion—to the UNEF forces in Egypt. That is 
‘why we have ready to move at very short notice this battalion which is 
located in London. The aircraft of the air transport command are located at 
‘Trenton. 

The CHAIRMAN: By London I assume you mean London, Ontario. 

Mr. PEARKES: London, Ontario. 


I might say that this government has recommended on more than one 
occasion the establishment of an international police force under the auspices 
of the United Nations. In fact our Prime Minister prior to the convening of 
the United Nations conference in San Francisco in March of 1945 advocated 
the need for the establishment of such a force and in recent years has 
renewed his support and that of the present government for such a move. 

We attach importance to having forces in being so that they are readily 
available for these peace preserving missions. We have announced recently 
the purchase of various forms of transport aircraft which will greatly increase 
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our capability for these various missions. I would mention the medium range 
transport, known as the CC-109, the long-range transport aircraft known as 
the CC-106 and our most recent purchase of four C-103B heavy transport aircraft 
which can handle much of the heavier army equipment and can operate on 
rough terrain with relatively short take-off and landing runs. 

Although it really does not come into the matter of defence, at this stage 

I might mention how our transport command is assisting in Chile. Not only 
are we sending supplies on the long hop from here to Santiago but, because 
of the heavy transport aircraft being used by the United States in bringing 
large quantities of supplies, there are not sufficient medium aircraft such as 
our North Stars available to ferry those supplies from Santiago to the actual 
stricken areas. So you want a combination of heavy transport aircraft such 
as perhaps the Globemasters of the United States, and then you want medium 
range lighter aircraft which can go into less developed areas where the airfields 
are not as highly developed. That is where we feel the C-130B’s are invaluable. 

It might be of interest to give some of the characteristics of these new 
aircraft. The CC-106 has a range of 4,700 nautical miles or 5,400 statute miles, 

- anormal cruising speed of 370 mph and a capacity to lift 134 passengers 4,600 
statute miles or 52,800 pounds of freight 2,900 statute miles. The CC-109 has 
a range of 1,960 statute miles, a normal cruising speed of 300 mph and a 
capacity to lift 40 passengers or 8,800 pounds of freight 1,150 statute miles. 
The C-130B has a range of 4,000 statute miles, a normal cruising speed of 345 
mph and a capacity to lift 25,000 pounds for 2,900 statute miles or 92 pas- 
-sengers for 3,350 statute miles. The cost of these aircraft are given on page 13 
of the information booklet which has already been made available to the 
members of the committee. Most of these aircraft will be completed and 
delivered to the services by the end:of the current fiscal year and with their 
acquisition we will have the capacity to lift in one long range air operation 
the battalion I have already mentioned equipped with light arms, jeep transport 
and limited rations. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 

Gentlemen, before we proceed with anything else I feel that this informa- 
tion booklet should be made a part of the record. Is it agreeable we have it 
printed in the record? 

Agreed. (See appendix “A”) 

The CHAIRMAN: We have a few minutes left. Are there any questions on 

* Canada’s commitments to the United Nations? Are there any broad questions 
before we get down to items. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I would like to ask two questions if I may. 
Perhaps this information is not available, Mr. Minister, but I would like some 
comparative figures of Canada’s contribution with those of other member 
countries of the United Nations. Offhand can you tell us roughly what these 

are? You have given the Canadian figures. 

Mr. PEARKES: I do not think I am at liberty to give the figures and 
contributions of other countries. We are examining our own Canadian estimates 
and other countries consider that their contributions are classified. I would 
not be in a position to give the detailed information. I think I could get you 
the general information. I think I could get you the total strength of the 

_UNEF force. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): That is satisfactory. The whole purpose of 
my question is this: I would like to know, in relation to the amount of money 

“we are spending, exactly what is Canada’s contribution towards this total 
force. I am sure the United Nations publicizes these figures. I will leave that, 

Mr. Chairman. | 
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Mr. PearKkes: I can tell you this, that with regard to UNEF Fontes: we ; 
are the second largest contributor. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you wish anything else, Mr. smith, at a future 
meeting? | 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): If the information is available as to the 
total force, and therefore the percentage of Canada’s contribution, we could 
easily draw a conclusion. 

My second question is this. You mentioned, Mr. Minister, the fact that 
you have additional forces available for United Nations work. Then in the 
next paragraph you make reference to the position of the Prime Minister 
and the government and, of course, others, and the suggestion of maintaining 
or sustaining a police force for the United Nations. Do we draw the conclusion 
that if such a force was ever developed, the units—we have not mentioned 
their size—that are available in London would be that part of the contribution © 
that we would make to such a force? ~ 

Mr. PearRKES: I am afraid that is pure speculation. But that is a force 
that we are, of Canada’s own free will, holding available and ready now. 

If an agreement were reached, it would be impossible for me at this time 
to say whether Canada would be asked to make a larger, or smaller, contribu- 
tion. But we feel that that is a reasonable force to hold. It might be, of course, 
that a force of a different nature would be required; but— 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): It would depend on the complex of what 
was required? 

Mr. PEARKES: It would depend on the agreement that was reached, if ever 
such a police force is set up. But, as you will realize, no action has been taken 
by the United Nations themselves to establish such a force. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I appreciate that. It was just the relationship 
of the two paragraphs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Might I suggest, as homework before we come back on _ 
Friday morning, that we go over the statement the minister has just made 
and divide the questions down into United Nations, NATO and NORAD. If 
there are further questions—and I am sure there will be—on United Nations, © 
if it is agreeable, could we withhold them until Friday morning; or do you 
wish any evidence brought on Friday? Does any person wish any evidence 
brought on Friday on United Nations? 

Mr. HeLtuyerR: Mr. Chairman, the minister said he had additional state-— 
ments in respect to each of these categories. Could we hear those first? Q 

Mr. PEARKES: I will make a brief statement regarding our commitments — 
to NATO before we go to that, and a brief statement regarding our contribu- ~ 
tion to the defence of North America. q 

The CHairMaN: I think the statement on United Nations was included in ~ 
the last part of this, was it not? A 

Mr. PEARKES: That is right. I have no more to add in a general statement 
regarding our commitments to United Nations. 

Mr. HELLYER: Is it your intention, Mr. Chairman, that we should confine 
our remarks to the United Nations at the beginning of the next sitting, betors 
we go on with these other matters? 


The CHAIRMAN: That was my suggestion. But I thought, to make sure that 


we do not jump ahead, perhaps you would group your questions under the- 
three heads, first United Nations, second NATO, and third NORAD. Then we 
will take them in that order, if that is agreeable to everybody, and I am sure 
it is: Agreed? 
Agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Then we will meet here next Friday morning, gentlemen, 
at the same time. 
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INFORMATION FOR THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON DEFENCE EXPENDITURES 
1960 


Introduction 
a 


1. Canada's defence policy was outlined in some detail in the 
Report on Defence issued in April 1959. In the intervening 
months since then there has been no basic change in that 
policy and, in consequence, it is intended thatthis paper should 
be in the form of an aide memoire to the Committee indicating 
steps that have been taken in recent months to implement this 
stated defence policy. 


2. It is recognized that through the Department of External 
Affairs serious efforts have been and are being made to bring 
about concrete progress in international discussions leading | 
to effective disarmament. While supporting this ultimate goal, 
Canada has not abrogated the commitments undertaken in the 
NATO defence alliance or the support given to the United 
Nations Peace Forces and Truce Commissions. 


3. No one nation can afford an unilateral defence. Canada's 
defence effort must not be viewed in isolation but rather as a 
contribution to the combined deterrent of the Western Alliance. 
Our defence expenditures are not providing complete protection 
but in combination with others, they are contributing to the over-~- 
all effectiveness of an insurance against possible aggression. 


4, The changing nature ofthe air threat from manned bombers 
to missiles of various ranges coupled with the rapid technolo- 
gical advances in weapons development have posed problems in 
ensuring that the Canadian armed forces possess the required 
‘equipment to carry out the tasks to which they are committed. 
‘Development costs of new weapons systems and the fact that 
advances inscience have necessitated the cancellation of defence © 
projects before completion, have called for a flexibility in policy 
‘with regard to the procurement of new equipment. However, 
within financial limitations, it is considered that decisions 
taken within the past year for the acquisition of new equipment 
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have maintained the contribution Canada is making to the 
- overall deterrent against military aggression. 


Royal Canadian Navy 


5. The Royal Canadian Navy now has more ships and men at 
sea than at any other period in peacetime. During the past year 
the seven destroyer escorts of the St. Laurent class were 
transferred to the West Coast while the seven Restigouche 
type form part of the fleet operating out of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. The keels of five of the repeat Restigouche destroyer 
escorts - McKenzie, Saskatchewan, Yukon, Q'Appelle and 
Annapolis - have been laid and the construction on the sixth - 
Nipigon - is expected to start in July 1960. In order to refuel 
and resupply the fleet at sea and thus give it a greater operating 
capacity a tanker supply ship is being obtained. 


6. With the transfer of the St. Laurent ships to the West 
Coast it is necessary to provide a submarine for use as a. 
training target. In this regard, negotiations are being under- 

taken for the loan of a conventional United States submarine. 
It is intended that this submarine will be manned by personnel 

of the Canadian Navy. In December 1959 a contract was let 
through the Department of Defence Production for the procure- 

ment of Variable Depth Sonar Equipment. This device developed | 
jointly by the Navy and Defence Research Board scientists of 
the Naval Research Establishment Dartmouth, Nova Scotia will 
greatly increase the detection capabilities of anti-submarine 
ships. 


7. Converted into repair ships the former maintenance vessels 
Cape Scott and Cape Breton were returned to service in 1959 
and are now stationed on the Eastand West Coast respectively, 
thus giving increased mobility to the fleet by providing repair 


facilities for ships out of home ports. : 


8. During the year additional CS2F tracker aircraft have 
been delivered. These are of an improved type having an 
advanced radar, better submarine detection and trackin 
capability and an advanced automatic flight control system. 
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Personnel 
9. Strengths - Regular 20,675, Reserve 3,311. 


Canadian Army 


10. In the fall of 1959 three of the five major units of the 
Canadian Infantry Brigade Group in Europe were rotated. This 
was an initial step in the planned rotation of the Brigade ona 
three year, rather than a two year, tour basis. Commencing 
late in 1960, approximately one-third of the Brigade Group will 
be rotated at aevies 


11. An announcement was made in March 1960 that authorization 
had been given for the procurement of the 762 mm rocket and 
Honest John launcher in lieuofthe Lacrosse surface-to-surface 
missile for the infantry forces in Europe. This missile, capable 
of having either a conventional or nuclear warhead, ee also 
been adopted by several member nations of NATO. Peoviee 
is made in the 1960-61 Estimates for improving the firepower 
of the Centurion tank. 105mm guns willreplace the 20 pounders 
with which this tank is now equipped. 


12. The Army is also procuring sufficient numbers of the 
C42 radio set for both field use and survival operations. 


13. The development of an armoured tracked vehicle, the 
Bobcat, continues satisfactorily and the project is now at the 
‘Stage where engineering work willbe completed later this year. 


14. Delivery of the C1FN rifle has been made in sufficient 
quantity to re-equip both the Regular Army and Militia units. 
A new 9 mm sub-machine gun has also been issued to meet the 
partial operational requirements of the Regular Army. Addition- 
al quantities of this weapon are on order. 


15. Duties and responsibilities assigned to the Army in 
‘Survival operations became effective on September 1, 1959.On 
‘that date the National Survival Attack Warning System com- 
‘menced operations on a permanent 24-hour a day basis. Orders 
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have aekaay been placed for light rescue equipment and eadine 
instruments for the mobile units and sufficient quantities for 
training have now been delivered. By the end of 1960 most 
radiac and rescue items will be available tomeet both training 
and operational requirements. 


16. The Militia has been issued with sufficient equipment to 
start training in survival operations. Additional rescue equip- 
ment will be provided this year in order that the Reserve units 
can perform their full survival role. 


Personnel 


17. Strengths - Regular 47,185, Reserve 40,010. : 
~ Royal Canadian Air Force : : 


18. In accordance with a request from NATO authorities, 8 
squadrons of the No. 1 Air Division in Europe are to be re- 
equipped with the CF104 strike reconnaissance aircraft. 
Preparations for the production of this aircraft in Canada are 
now underway and it is anticipated that it will enter operational 


service in 1961. 


19. Delivery of the Argus long-range anti-submarine aircraft 
will be completed this year. Neptune maritime aircraft have 
been transferred to the West Coast and all Lancaster aircraft 
used in Maritime Air Command have been withdrawn from 
service. : 
20. In addition to the CC106 long-range transport andthe CC 109 
medium range transport now on order, procurement action has 
been taken for four C130B aircraft, a medium range heavy 
cargo carrier and ten CSR110 amphibious aircraft for search 
and rescue duties. Twenty-seven Otter aircraft are also being 
obtained for the Auxiliary Air Force in order that this force 
can carry out operations in support of military and civilian 
requirements. 3 


21. Work has commenced on the Bomarc installations in 


Va ter 
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‘Canada and at the Sage Communication Centre near North Bay, 
Ontario. Survey and acquisition of land for additional heavy 
_ radars and gap fillers is also proceeding. . 


22. Effective June 1960, the RCAF Ground Observer Corps 
located south of the 55th parallel is to be disbanded owing 
_to the increasing capability of the Pinetree radar system to 
provide complete and instantaneous information on aircraft 
flying in that region. Observation posts north of the 55th 
; parallel will continue to be maintained in order to supplement 
the Distant Early Warning and Mid-Canada radar lines and 
_to provide assistance in search and rescue operations, 


Air Materiel Command He adquarters to meet anurgent require- 
ment in the management of the materiel resources of the 
RCAF, 


£23. In August 1959 an IBM 705 computer was installed at 


E.. 
Personnel 
B24. Strengths - Regular 51,737, Reserve Sve 


‘Defence Research Board 


£25. The role of the Defence Research Board assumes increased 


* 


“scientific research and a comprehensive exchange of scientific 


information. 
26. Work in the anti-intercontinental ballistic missile field — 
has increased during the past year. Joint programmes have 
been established at both the Canadian Armament Research and 
Development Establishment andthe Defence Research Tele- 

communications Establishment with the U.S. Army and USAF 
and the National Aeronautical Space Administration. The 
techniques and facilities developed at CARDE in the basic 
‘Studies of missile models in hypersonic flight have been 
applied by the U.S. Army Rocket and Guided Missile Agency to. 
‘specific problems of detection and discrimination of inter- 
Continental ballistic missile warheads. The DRTE, “in comm 


operation with NASA, is engaged in the design, fabrication and 
a32 a - 5 


importance in order to develop and maintain a high level of 


o 


r 28. At the Suffield Experimental Station an active programme) 


weapons. 
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‘instrumentation of a satellite to be used as ‘a research tool to 
collect and transmit information in the ionosphere from the © 
upper side. | 4 


27. The Prince Albert Radar Laboratory was officially opened : 
in June of 1959 and is now operating on a joint programme with 

the USAF to gain further scientific data on the auroral | 
phenomenon and its effect on -radar transmissions. 


oe 
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is under way to study the effects of shock and blast using 
multi-ton high explosive detonations. The purpose of the 
programme is to bridge the gap in knowledge between con-_ 
ventional high explosive detonations and detonations of nuclear | 


29. Because of the responsibilities given the Canadian Army — 
in civil defence, research into survival problems has been 
added to other projects already in hand on behalf of the Army. “ 


30. Co-operation with NATO is increasing and bipartite | 
agreements are being negotiated with NATO nations for an 
exchange of defence science information in areas of mutual — 
interest. Agreements with Norway and the Netherlands are | 
in the final stages of negotiation. Informal discussions with | 
France and West Germany are under way with a view to 
formal negotiations at a later date. 


Ak 
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DEFENCE APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Defence Appropriations 


31. Total appropriations requested for 1960-61 amount to 
—$1,593,272,266 as compared with $1,680,194,006 requested in 
1959-60, a decrease of $86,921,740. 


32. In addition to the appropriations requested for 1960-61 the 

estimates provide for an expenditure of $3,000,000 from the 

Replacement of Materiel Account operated under Section 11 of 

the National Defence Act. This compares with $15,000,000 
provided from the same source in 1959-60. 


33. Of the total decrease of $86,921,740 in 1960-61, $15,990,424 
applies to the Operation and Maintenance votes and $70,931,316 
applies to the capital votes, i.e. Construction or Acquisition of 
Buildings, Works, Land and Major Equipment. 


34, The tables on pages 15and 17 show a comparison of the cash 


‘Provision in 1960-61 with that of 1959-60 as well as the 
estimated expenditures in the latter year and the actual 
expenditures by fiscal year back to 1951-52. Comparative 
figures are shown by individual Service and by standard cost 
categories. 


Defence as a Proportion of Total Expenditures 


35. Following Korea, defence expenditures climbed to a peak 
‘in the fiscal year ending March 31, 1953, continued at a level | 
in excess of $1,700,000,000 during the next four years of 
heavy expenditures on both equipment and construction and 
subsequently have been reduced toa level below $1,600,000,000. 
The following table shows the relationship between total 
defence and budgetary expenditures in recent years. 
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Net Cash 
Defence Budget Total Budget Defence as a Defence 


Expenditure Expenditure % of Total Outlays 
($000) ($000) ($000) 
1951-52 1,415,474 3,732,875 37.9 1,389,577 
- 1952-53 1,882,418 4,337,276 43.4 1,814,337 
1953-54 1,805,915 4,350,522 41.5 1,784,466 
1954-55 1,665,969 4,275,363 39.0 Tt 2o9 
1955-50 1,750,112 4,433,128 S985 1,750,898 
1956-57 1,759,426 4,849,035 SS 1,806,934 
1957-58 1,668,463 5,087,411 32.0 1,695,072 
1958-59 1,424,741 5,364,040 26.6 1,661,830 | 
1959-60 1,500,652 5,706,800 26.4 1,512,209 @ 
Net Cash | 
Defence Total Defence as a Defence ~— 
Estimates Estimates % of Total Outlays 
1960-61 1,593,272 5,740,200 27.8 1,596,272 © 


36. On a per capita basis, defence expenditures in the peak 3 
year 1952-53 amounted to $129 and currently in 1960-61 are | 
estimated at $89. This compares tocurrent defence expenditures ~ 
in the United States on a per capita basis of $227 and in the © 
United Kingdom of $88. In relation to gross national product, i 
expenditures in 1952-53 were 10.5% and in 1960-61 are expected © 
to be 4.4%. 4 


37. Operating and maintenance costs have increased during : 
most of this period and only in the last two years has it been 
possible through determined efforts to reduce them. In 1960-61 | 

the operating and maintenance votes are some $16,000, 000 
below the estimates for 1959-60. The main reductionin defence 

spending has been in the capital votes. Since Korea, conta 
outlays on construction totalled, to the end of the last fiscal 

year, $1,374,997,000. This cubs tantinlemendious has provided — 
the Ge vational requirements of the forces including major — 
installations such as the Pinetree system and the Mid Canada 4 
Line as well as extensive modern facilities for living accom-= 
modation for both married and single personnel, warehouses 
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and storage depots, ammunition dumps, workshops and training 
Beehoole and facilities. While there continue to be significant 
operational construction requirements, notably those arising 
from the cost sharing programme with the United States 
‘related to improvements in the Pinetree system, the provision 
of Sage and the Bomarc bases and those related to the intro- 
duction of new heavy aircraft such as the Argus, the heavy 
“needs for new construction of permanent plant have been met. 

Construction estimates for 1960-61 total $98, 352,000 which 
“compares with peak construction expenditures in 1952- 53 of 
-$266,399,000, a reduction of $168,047,000. Expenditures for 
equipment Haring this period for ine: three Services have 
totalled $4,627,315,000. The forces during this period have 
been Bibs taritialiy re-equipped and in addition expenditures for 
‘equipment produced directly for mutual aid have totalled ap- 
‘proximately $123,000,000. Equipment purchases increased 
‘rapidly after 1950 to a peak expenditure of $765,088,000 in the 

fiscal year 1953-54. In this peak year expanditinds for ships 

totalled $93, 323,000, for aircraft $410,301,000 and for am- 

munition S13, 491, 000. In subsequent years expenditures for 

equipment have decreased to the current estimated level in 
1960- 61 of $298,984,000, reflecting the slower pace of re- 

equipment as new Batinioant wears out or becomes obsolescent 

following the initial build up. This in turn has had the effect of 

substantially reducing equipment available from service stocks 

for mutual aid purposes and has been a contributing factor in 

the reduction in the mutual aid programme. 


38. Some other considerations are worth noting in relwnen to 
the current level of equipment expenditures. Under the pro- 
grammes relating to improvements to the Pinetree System, 
Sage and Bomarc for which Canada has a cost- -sharing agree- 
ment with the United States, equipment estimated at a cost of 
$250, 000,000 will be paawide d as the United States' share. All 
Canadian expenditures on this programme come under cons- 
truction and do not therefore affect the level of equipment out- 
lays. Rapid technological developments in advanced weaponry 
also have an impact on equipment expenditures. The develop- 
ment costs associated with these weapons systems are so great 
shat they are by and large beyond the reach of the Canadian 
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defence budget. It has been clearly prudent to proceed with 
caution in the selection of new equipments and the under- 
taking of heavy commitments for equipment during this 
period. The CF-105 and its armament, had it been continued 
into production, would have involved additional expenditures 
in the order: of $1,000,000,000 and expenditures in the fiscal 
year 1960-61 in excess of $300,000,000. 


Distribution of the Defence Budget 


39, The following table sets out the distribution ofthe defence 
estimate by the direct expenditures attributable to the main 
areas of the defence programme under Canada's collective 
defence arrangements together with the expenditures for 
training, logistic support, etc., supporting all of these efforts: 


Amount % of Defence 
Function ($ millions) Budget 
1. Contribution to NATO: 
SHAPE - 206.9 13.0 
ACLANT LOOKS: 1025 
2. Defence of Canada-US 
Region including all Army 
field forces in Canada 357.3 Lees 
3. Training Forces | 20523 Pot 
4, Logistics Support Forces 296.3 18.6 
5. Command and Administration 98.1 6.2 
6. Reserves and Cadets ; 61.6 3.9 
7. Research and Development 44.7 19288 t 
8. Search and Rescue 14.5 “9 , 
9, Pensions 60.2 4358 d 
10. Mutual Aid 14.38: 9 ; 
11. Various and Unallocated 66.8 4.2 2 
Total L593 e 100.0 
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; Construction, Equipment and Development | 


_ 40. Collectively these votes amount to $394, 336,346 in 1960-61, 


slightly less than 25% of the total appropriations requested. 
The reduction from the 1959-60 estimates is $70,931,316. 
Provision is made in these votes for construction including 


_ land acquisition, procurement of major equipment and develop- 


ment. The distribution of funds under each of these headings 


in the 1960-61 and 1959-60 estimates is as follows: 


1960-61 1959-60 Net 
Estimates Estimates Change — 


($000) ($000) ($000) 


Construction including 


ee el 
7 


Acquisition of Land rhe keys ley 120,035) - 21,679 
Major Equipment 

Procurement 281,768 323,6%2 - 41,904 

_ Development 14,216 21;,565, 1) 0 gee 

394,336 465,268 =F it Oo 


- Construction 


41. Provision is made for a continuation of expenditures on 
_the Sage-Bomarc-Heavy Radar programme accepted by Canada 


under cost-sharing arrangements with the United States. 
Expenditures on this programme in 1960-61 are estimated 


to be $21,422,000, of which $7,850,000 relates to Sage, 
$8,000,000 to the construction of two Bomarc sites and 


$5,572,000 to Heavy Radar sites including gap fillers. Continued 


development of the Maritime bases at Greenwood and Summer- 


Side associated with the Argus aircraft involve estimated 


expenditures in 1960-61 of approximately $7,500,000. Provi- 
sion for expenditures related to the transfer of Transport 
Command to Trenton and the introduction of the CC106 aircraft 
approximates $3,000,000. 


11 
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expenditures in 1960-61 are $1,120,000 as compared with 
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_ Equipment ) pitas oe | en eee 


‘4 


42. Provision is made under ship construction for the six 
anti-submarine escort vessels of the Repeat Restigouche class © 
in the amount of $30,700,000. The amount of $1,500,000 is 
provided for the start of the construction of the tanker supply © 


_ ship. Provision has been made for costs-associated with the 
loan of the submarine from the United States in the amount of ; 
ies $900,000. 


ie 43, Production of the last of a total of 100 CS2F tracker air- 


craft for the Navy will take place during 1960-61, final 
deliveries being scheduled for October 1960. Estimated 


$21,500,000 provided for these aircraft in 1959-60. 


4 


: a4, Provision for the variable depth sonar in the amount of 
$1,000,000 to cover the estimated 1960-61 costs has been made. ~ 


A at $644,000 for which provision has been made in the 1960-61 ' 


45, The improvements to the firepower of the Centurion tank ~ 
are estimated to cost $6,000,000, for which $482,000 has been 
provided in 1960-61. Estimates for the C42 radio set in 1960-61 ; 
are $1,585,000 of a total estimated cost of $11,328,000. Provi- 
sion for procurement of the 7.62mm FN Rifle Cl and C2 in~ 


1960-61 is $2,598,000 and for the 9mm sub-machine gun 


$914,000. Ammunition for these weapons is provided for in the © 
amount of $6,544,000. The provision for equipment for the © 


survival operations of the Army amounts to $7,850,000. The © 


estimated cost of 762 mm rockets and launchers is $2,800,000 : 


but no expenditures are expected or provided for in 1960-61. 
; qv 


46. Completion of the development of the Bobcat is estimated — 


Ae 


e stimate Ss. ; 


47. With regard to the production of the CF104 aircraft, 
approximately $27,000,000 was expended to the end of the 
last fiscal year and expenditures of $75,000,000 are estimated 
in 1960-61 for which provision has been made in estimates. 


aes aes 


2 CSR110 - search and rescue aircraft, delivery to be i 
~~ completed in 1960-61, at a total oat of $13,391,000 of — 
which $7,000,000 remains to be spent in 1960- 6% 


Argus - long range maritime reconnaissance aircraft 


EE Ce et SOE, CENT E> ee a 


$226,675,000 of which about $6,000,000 remains to be 
liquidated in 1960-61. 


i 


liquidated with estimated expenditure of $30,000,000 in 
1960-61. 


C130B - medium range heavy transport aircraft to be 
delivered in 1960-61, at a total cost of $14,000,000 of 
which about $7,000,000 remains to be liquidated in 
1960-61. 


Otter - aircraft for Auxiliary squadrons, delivery to be 
completed in 1960-61, at a total cost of $3,956,000 of 

which about $2,000, 000 remains to be ‘liquidated in 
1960-61. 


‘=<. 


48. In the field of electronics the RCAF will continue with the 
Te-equipment of airborne and ground telecommunications 
installations with ultra high frequency equipments as well as 
modern air and ground navigational aids. Provisionis made for 
expenditures in 1960-61 of approximately $7,000,000 on ultra 
high frequency equipments and approximately $5, 000,000 on 


TACAN installations both air and ground. In addition anole 1071= 
is made for expenditure in 1960-61 of approximately $1,500, you as 


n airborne doppler navigation equipment. 


delivery to be completed in 1960-61 at a total cost of © 


CC106 - long range heavy transport aircraft, ata total cost : 
of $120,000,000 of which about $88,000, 000 is already 


13 * 


CC109 - medium range transport aircraft, delivery to be © a 
completed in 1960-61, at a total cost of $23,590,000 of 
which about $662,000 remains to be liquidated i in 1960- fo ke 
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Mutual Aid 


49. The total Mutual Aid programme for 1960-61 amounts to 
$54,800,000 of which the appropriation requested to meet direct 
erces is $14,800,000. The comparable amounts in 1959-60 
were $90,000,000 ee $21,850,000 respectively. The decrease 
in the shen all programme is in a large measure due to a pro- 
gressive diminution of available items of equipment from 
Service stocks which are useful to our NATO allies as Mutual 
-Aid. The value of such equipments has decreased from an 
estimated $60,144,000 in 1959-60 to an estimated $35,000,000 
in 1960-61. Moreover the volume of NATO Aircrew Training 
continues to reduce from an estimated $8,006,000 in 1959-60 
to an estimated $5,000,000 in 1960-61. As regards direct char- 
ges, the decrease on $21,850,000 in 1959-60 to $14,800,000 
in 1960-61 is due to a sedieed: requirement for cash to saad 
our obligations in respect of contributions to infrastructure and 
the military budgets of NATO. . 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HOUSE OF ComMmoNsS, Room 238-S. 
Fripay, June 3, 1960 
(10) 


The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Baldwin, Carter, Chambers, Forgie, Halpenny, | 


Hellyer, Lambert, Macdonald (Kings), Parizeau, Thompson, Webster, 
Winch.—(12) 


In attendance: Honourable George R. Pearkes, V.C., Minister of National 
Defence; Mr. E. Armstrong, Assistant Deputy Minister (Finance); Mr. D. B. 
Dwyer, Superintendent, Parliamentary Returns; Brigadier W. J. Lawson, 
Judge Advocate General. 


The Committee resumed from Wednesday, June Ist, consideration of 
the 1960-61 Estimates of the Department of National Defence. 


A copy of the NATO Handbook 1959 of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 


q ization was distributed to the Members of the Committee for their use. 


The Honourable George R. Pearkes, V.C., read an extensive statement 
dealing with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and was examined briefly 
thereon. The Minister was assisted by Mr. Armstrong. 


At 10.50 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 9.30 
o’clock a.m. Wednesday, June 8th, 1960. 


Antoine Chassé, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


FRIDAY, June 3, 1960. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 


You will recall, just at the end of Wednesday’s meeting, the minister read 
a statement; and in the statement he included his statement on the United 
Nations. : shen 

We decided we would continue the questioning on United Nations. I 
think you, Mr. Winch, had a series of questions which you wished to ask in 
connection with the United Nations. 

Mr. WIncH: I just had a couple of questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Hon. G. R. PEARKES (Minister of National Defence): There was one un- 
answered question in regard to the numbers of forces from other countries 
with UNEF. Would you like me to provide that information at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Minister. Would you proceed. 


Mr. PEARKES: Brazil, a total of 635, all ranks; Canada, a total of 916, all 
ranks; Denmark, 561; Norway, 613; India, 1,179; Sweden, 659; Yugoslavia, 
745. This makes a total of 5,322, of which Canada is supplying 17.2 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Minister. 

Mr. Winch, will you proceed with your questions. 


Mr. WINCH: Unfortunately, sir, I am not able to stay all morning, for 
which I express my regrets. However, I had a couple of points on which I would 
like to have information. 


I would like to ask the minister if he would enlarge on what he said at 
the last meeting, when he outlined at page 8, commitment No. 3: 


the provision of forces to support the United Nations organization in 
maintaining its peaceful aims. 
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-and on page 9, where he said: 


I might say that this government has recommended on more than 
one occasion the establishment of an international police force under 
the auspices of the United Nations. 


Vip SE EASES 


I was wondering if the minister could give us more detailed information 
_as to the methods or the measures that have been taken, especially of recent 
_ date, to try to further this idea of a permanent and a larger United Nations 
_ police force, because I think that is of great interest to all of us, and to the 
- people of Canada. 


os 


xt ~ 


- Mr. PearKEs: Yes. There have been representations and statements made 
by members of the government, saying that the general goal of a police force 
—a world police force, is a means which would help to check aggression. It 
would be able to improve difficult situations, and would be necessary if dis- 
armament ever became a fact. 
oad I have not before me the definite quotes which have been made, but I think 
_ everybody has heard statements, not only by the government, but in the 
house, by other members of other parties as well, supporting the idea of a 
_ United Nations police force, when the time comes for general disarmament. 
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Mr. Wincu: I would be interested in knowing how this is followed up _ 
through the United Nations itself. Have you ever put forward a definite pro-- 
posal within the general assembly or the security council, or any special com- 
mittee, and if so, is it merely a statement, or have you tried to bring the 
issue to fruition—to a head? 

Mr. PEARKES: We would have to obtain that information from the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. 


Mr. Wrincu: From External Affairs only? 


Mr. PearKES: Yes. The Department of National Defence is not a medium 
which would be doing that. 

Mr. Wincu: I have one further question. 

I was most interested in the minister’s remarks, relative to Canada main- 
taining an air transportable battalion, ready to move anywhere in the world, 
should the need arise. Those are the words the minister used on page 9 of 
the statement. The use of any such battalion would have to be in action very 
speedily. I would be interested in knowing whether it would only be in the 
event of some local aggression or local war. But, it would actually be involv- 
ing Canada in war. Under what authority then does the government move for 
the movement of Canadian forces to some spot in the world for the purpose 
of actually engaging in a war? From where does the authority come? 


Mr. PrarKES: You will recall when the United Nations forces were sent 
to Korea, the support of the House of Commons was obtained. Now, according 
to the National Defence Act, regular forces can be sent anywhere in the defence 
of Canada. I have not the actual act here, but the act reads something like 
this—they can be sent anywhere for the defence of Canada, or in connection 
with—and I think it says the United Nations. Perhaps, I had better get it. 


Mr. WincH: That is the very point. Suppose the House of Commons was 
not sitting, and you could not make any submission to the House of Commons, 
how does the interpretation come that it is the defence of Canada? In some 
local conflicts, you cannot tell where it is going to break out. I was interested 
in that. 


Mr. PEarRKES: I had better get that, as I would rather have the actual 
wording of it. 


The CHAIRMAN: While we are waiting for that, you, Mr. Winch, quoted 
page 9 of the statement; that is now in the evidence, at page 198. I mention 
this so we can identify it. You all have a copy. 


Mr. HELLYER: It must be in this morning’s mail, as I have not seen it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, we had better distribute these. 


Mr. HELLYER: The question arises as to whether we are going to have a 
general discussion on the minister’s statement of last day, or whether we are 
going to postpone it until we have heard the other statements. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we should clean up United Nations; then he 
could make his short statement on NATO, and we will question on that; 
then he can make a short statement on NORAD, and we will question on that 
—and I think that might incorporate a lot of the questions which would be in 
place in the statement he made. Then, we could revert to the statement for 
any further questions. 


Mr. HELLYER: With the understanding it will be held open for general 
questioning of the statement. 


Mr. WEBSTER: While we are waiting for this information, could the min- 
ister tell me just exactly what contribution the navy is prepared to make to ~ 
the United Nations? i 
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_ Mr. PEARKES: The navy has no special forces actually earmarked for 
United Nations operations. The navy has a very large commitment, as I will 
_ show today, to the NATO forces in SACLANT, but our 14 vessels on the Pacific 
4 coast, which are not earmarked for SACLANT, would be available on very 
_ short notice to go on any United Nations operation that the government 
4 approves. 

f _ There are limited forces on the Atlantic coast. Now, both on the Atlantic 
‘ coast and on the Pacific coast there are always standby ships ready: to 
_ leave at four hours notice in an emergency. 


Mr. Forcie: Am I correct in assuming that the Canadian forces under 
_ NATO are the only volunteer professional army amongst those forces? 


Mr. PEARKES: There are certain armed forces, and all the regular army, 
_ navy and airforce are volunteer forces; all volunteer forces. 


i. Mr. BALpwin: I have a point supplementary to Mr. Winch’s question: 
. can the minister say if there is any United Nations active opposition to the 

formation of a police force of the type mentioned, or is that a matter which 
will have to be referred to external affairs? 

Mr. PEARKES: No international police force has ever been set up, that is, 
no international police force has ever been set up before an emergency has 
arisen. 

Mr. BaLpwin: I understood that; but was there any active opposition, 
_ or would there be any active opposition there to the formation of any such 
_ international police force? 

The CHAIRMAN: You mean within the NATO framework? 

Mr. BALDWIN: Within the United Nations framework. 

, Mr. PEARKES: The suggestion has been advanced, but as I said it has 
never been accepted. But I am not in a position to say anything about what 

_ degree of opposition there has been, because I do not attend United Nations 

_ Meetings. 

. Mr. HELLYER: In your opinion some international army, such as a United 

_ Nations army, would be essential if there was any possibility of real world 

wide disarmament? 

Mr. PEARKES: Oh, I am certain it would be, because there are likely to be 

disturbances requiring armed forces to control them. 

Mr. HELLYER: There would inevitably be disagreements which would have 
to be settled, and which would have to be enforced somehow; and you would 
have to have an international authority with some real power in order to 
develop it? 

. Mr. PEARKES: I think it would be a long, long time before the nations 
adopted this suggestion. 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Khrushchev suggested that there should be total world 
disarmament without at the same time having suggested a United Nations 
army to enforce national boundaries and other problems which would have to 
be controlled if there were disarmament. 

Mr. PEARKES: There has got to be some force to maintain and ensure 
order. I do not think you could any more do without an international police 
force if all the nations were disarming, than you could do without a city 
police force today. 

Mr. CarTeR: How could you distinguish between an army, a regular 
armed force, and a body for the enforcement of civil order? After the war 
, Germany was forbidden to have an army, but she was allowed to have a body 
of trained people, which eventually became the nucleus of an army, for the 
reservation of peace and order within her boundaries. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Your question is how do you distinguish one from the 
other? ' 
Mr. Carter: That is right; how do you distinguish one from the other ~ 
when one can be so easily converted into the other? 


The CHAIRMAN: That is a good question. 


Mr. PEARKES: I suppose they do merge one into the other, and it would 
depend, I would think, on the weapons that they carried. 


Mr. Carter: Following that line of thought through: supposing we had 
disarmament, but every country was permitted to have a body of troops, 
trained men of a certain size, and armed with certain types of weapons for 
the preservation of internal order, and suppose a situation should arise such 
as happened in Turkey. Would the United Nations forces be expected to 
intervene in that sort of thing? 


Mr. PEARKES: I think that is too much of a hypothetical question for me } 
to answer. 


The CHAIRMAN: The Chair is allowing some questions right now while 
we are waiting for the documents which the minister has sent for so that he 
may deal with Mr. Winch’s question. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: There is a difference between a police force and a force © 
capable of aggression. And as the minister said, it depends on the arms that 
they carry. For instance, if they are restricted to small arms, such as rifles © 
and pistols, they perhaps would be considered as police. But if they got into © 
the order of artillery, and anything larger than that, they might not be so 
considered. | 


Mr. CarTER: That is not my point. I readily admit that; but you are going — 
to have another body, such as the United States body; and where would they — 
fit into a situation like that? ; 


The CHAIRMAN: We were talking more about a United Nations police 
force. ‘ 


Mr. BALDWIN: He is talking about ensuring order between nations rather 
than ensuring the borders of nations. That is the distinction. 


Mr. PEARKES: I am afraid they have had to send over for the memorandum | 
which I wanted. 


Mr. WINcH: In that case, perhaps we could have it at the next meeting. ? 


The CuarrmMan: I think that we should hold open the United Nations — 
matter and the minister might give us his statement on NATO at this time. ¥ 
I think we will distribute copies of this statement before the minister starts ‘a 
to read it. Are we all set now? 


Mr. PEARKES: The objective of the North Atlantic Alliance is to avert 
war by maintaining an effective deterrent. This aim was approved by the — 
North Atlantic Council as early as January, 1950, and is still being pursued. 
Methods for its implementation have undergone changes over the years, but 
NATO’s basic defence concept has remained the same—the concept of the 
deterrent. 

The North Atlantic Treaty was signed on the 4th of April, 1949. A series _ 
of “conquests without war” by the communists in Europe, had culminated in } 
February, 1948, in the “coup d’etat” in Prague. This coup was a sharp re- 
minder to the western powers that defensive action was needed. At the time 
that Canada, together with eleven other like-minded nations signed the North © 
Atlantic Treaty in Washington, the military posture of these allies was ex- 
tremely weak. They had very small regular forces in being, and their reserves — 
of trained manpower were inadequately equipped and ineffective. Faced with — 
the Soviet threat, the west at that time was incapable of offering serious 
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resistance, nor was the total fighting force strong enough to deter attempts 
_ of an aggressive nature. Since 1949 there has been a gradual development both 
>, in the number and calibre of the forces involved. Today the NATO forces 
provide the means of assuring a potential aggressor that he would be forced 
to make plain his intentions. The military situation today includes a highly 
organized series of commands with forces from many nations assigned to 
them. At its meeting in December 1957, the council, in ministerial session, 
| concurred in a NATO plan accepting the minimum forces recommended by the 
i commanders. 
4 Canada’s military part within the alliance includes not only the air division 
and brigade group and ships earmarked for SACLANT which are our major 
commitments but contributions to integrated headquarters. 

Now if you would care to look at pages 86 and 87 of the NATO handbook 

you can see where Canada fits into this organization from the command level. 
| At the North Atlantic council which you see at the top of the page we have a 
_ permanent representative, at the present time Mr. Jules Leger. Besides having 
} a diplomatic staff, he is provided with a military staff headed by Major-General 
George Kitching, who has recently moved his headquarters from London to 
_ Paris in order to be associated more closely with our Ambassador. The North 
Atlantic Council meets also in ministerial session and it is usual for there to be 
three such meetings a year. There is one of External Affairs ministers—or 
secretary of state for foreign affairs—in the spring. Mr. Green has recently 
i returned from one at Ankara. There is one for defence ministers which is also 
held in the spring, in March. I attended one this year at Paris. There is a third 
: for ministers of external affairs and ministers of national defence and finance 
_ which also is held in Paris each December. 
R Reporting directly to the North Atlantic Council is the military committee 
_ —the senior military authority in the NATO organization. The military com- 
: mittee is composed of the senior military official of each member country. 
_ At the level of these chiefs of staff the military committee meets at least 
, twice a year. You will see that on the chart. It is responsible for making 
_ recommendations and supplying guidance on military questions. Canada’s 
i representative is Air Marshal F. R. Miller, chairman of the chiefs of staff com- 
mittee. To enable the military committee to function in permanent session 
with effective powers of decision, each chief of staff appoints a permanent 
| military representative, who, between meetings of the chiefs of staff, deals 
with and settles in permanent session, questions coming within the scope of 
the military committee. This committee (in permanent session) sits in Wash- 
ington and the Canadian representative is Air Vice Marshal M. M. Hendrick, 
chairman, Canadian joint staff in Washington. He has under him a staff of 
experts from all three services. 

The standing group, as the executive agent of the military committee, is 
responsible for strategic guidance in areas where NATO forces operate and 
i as such is the body to which NATO commanders are responsible. It is com- 
. posed of representatives from the United States, the United Kingdom and 
_ France. Serving on the standing group planning team in Washington is a 
Canadian colonel. This group has a liaison office in Paris through which it 
passes its recommendations and decisions to the council. A Canadian officer 
serves as an assistant standing group representative in this office. 

On the continent of Europe is the allied command Europe. Here you 
will have to turn over to page 90. The forces in this area are under the com- 
mand of the supreme allied commander Europe. The overall structure of 
SACEUR forces is designed to provide an effective, balanced shield for the 
_ NATO European area and to support the concept of deterring major and 
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limited war. Achievement of this vital objective by practical cooperation be- 
tween a number of nations in peacetime must fairly be regarded as represent- 
ing an unprecedented level of common international purpose and cooperation 
worthy of continued vigorous support by Canada. 

Serving at the headquarters of the supreme allied command marae near 
Paris are a number of Canadian staff officers, some of them holding important 
senior positions. Air Marshal Dunlap, RCAF, is the deputy chief of staff, opera- 
tions, under General Norstad. In addition, two group captains and five lieu- 
tenant colonels serve in the various specialized branches of that headquarters. 
Altogether some fifty Canadian personnel serve at SHAPE. 

Canadian officers serve in many of the subordinate integrated head- 
quarters of SHAPE, for instance at allied air forces central Europe, an RCAF 
air commodore is the chief of plans and policy, and another air commodore 
is assistant chief of staff, logistics. Two other Canadian senior officers have 
important positions in the operations and logistics division there. 

At the 4th allied tactical air force headquarters, situated at Ramstein, 
Germany, the chief of staff is an RCAF air commodore and another Canadian 
senior officer serves as assistant deputy chief of staff, operations. 

At the headquarters of the northern army group, one of our officers is 
serving as branch chief of plans, and at headquarters allied forces north, an- 
other Canadian officer is deputy chief of staff operations. 

Apart from these officers serving in the various headquarters, Major-General 
Bernatchez is the chairman of the NATO military agency for standardization 
and is charged with the important responsibility of expediting NATO military 
standardization under standing group policy. He also has other Canadian staff 
officers serving in his international staff. The deputy commandant of the NATO 
defence college is also a senior Canadian officer. 

Altogether there are over 300 Canadian service personnel serving in the 
various command headquarters and agencies of NATO apart from our individual 
Canadian force commitments. I think from the above the important role played 
by Canadians in the command and staff structure can readily be seen. 

Our brigade group and air division are serving under the overall command 
of the commander-in-chief allied forces central Europe. Stationed in Germany 
at Soest, Hemer and Werl, the 4th Canadian Infantry Brigade Group is made up 
of some 5,500 men. The brigade group consists of three infantry battalions and 
the necessary supporting weapons to allow it to operate as an independent 
tactical formation. The major units of the brigade at present consist of the 
Ist regiment, R.C.H.A., the lst/8th Canadian Hussars, the lst battalion The 
Canadian Guards, the 2nd battalion The Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada, the 
1st battalion The Black Watch. The support element for the 4th Canadian 
infantry brigade provides administration to the members of the force. In 
addition to the Brigade Headquarters, the main elements are the lst Canadian 
Base Medical Unit and the Ist Canadian Base Ordnance Unit. 

The basic role of the 4th Canadian Infantry Brigade Group is to assist 
in the protection of Western Europe by delaying any advance that might be 
made by enemy ground forces. 

The NATO shield force is not merely a trip wire to sound an alarm, but is 
in sufficient strength to cause an aggressor to pause and concentrate for a 
break through, thus disclosing his object is not merely a raid or to make a 
minor incursion, but to initiate a major active aggression. The fact that he 
meets strong opposition from the start might caues him to reconsider his action 
before accepting the consequences of a major war. 

The brigade group is presently— 

Mr. BALDWIN: There is quite an omission, Mr. Minister. 


The CHAIRMAN: It will be in the record. The minister is now going back 
to his text. 
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Mr. PEARKES: I made certain insertions last night. I will read it again, 
if you like. 

Mr. BALDWIN: No, that is all right. 

Mr. PEARKES: I think it is an important addition. 

Mr. HELLYER: I agree with you. 


- Mr. PEARKES: Thank you. The brigade group is presently serving as part 

_ of the NATO Northern Army Group. As already announced, the Government 
decided this year to acquire the 762mm/Honest John surface-to-surface guided 
missile system to increase the Brigade’s support efficiency. This weapon has 
a nuclear capability. 

The estimated cost of operation and maintenance of the Brigade is $36 
million annually. This cost, of course, does not include expenditures on new 
equipment and the training involved in Canada. Our troops are equipped 
with up-to-date weapons and up-to-date vehicles. They have been armed with 
a new rifle, new machine guns and modern tanks. We are already improving 
the latter that is, the Centurion tank. They are being refitted with a 105-mm 
gun instead of the present 20-pounder and the tanks also have increased armour 
protection and increased range. 

This up-gunning is also taking place in the British army, and we are 
conforming along their lines of development. We have deployed a small army 
air unit for observation and communication duties. 

The operation of a Canadian Brigade overseas presents many problems. 
All of our forces are volunteers and our standard of living is high. Conse- 
quently, we provide facilities for the members of our forces overseas to have 
their dependents with them, and in this connection provide a number of married 
quarters, full educational facilities, shopping facilities, such as the Maple 
Leaf services, and other amenities. 

Recently arrangements have been completed for a new plan of rotation 
of units of the Brigade Group in order to allow for the rotation of approximately 
one third of the Brigade per year instead of rotating a complete Brigade every 
two years. This will be the first year in which that is in full operation. 
This has two advantages in that it will provide more continuity in the Brigade 
Group and will reduce considerably the cost of transportation of both service- 
men and dependents. 

The 1st Canadian Air Division is a part of the 4th Allied Tactical Air 
Force. The major components of the Air Division are presently located as 
follows: the Headquarters situated at Metz in France; 109 Communications 
Flight at Grostenquin in France; the 30th Air Materiel Base located at Langar, 
Nottinghamshire, England; 137 Transport Flight, 314 Technical Service Unit, 
and 312 Supply Depot—all at Langar; 61 Aircraft Control and Warning Squad- 
ron located at Metz which operates a high powered long range search radar 
providing warning and identification control of the Division’s aircraft; and 
601 Telecommunications Squadron. 

There are four fighter wings in the division, each equipped with two 
Sabre squadrons and one CF-100 all-weather interceptor squadron: 


No. 1 Fighter Wing is located at Marville in France; 

No. 2 Fighter Wing at Grostenquin; 

No. 3 Fighter Wing is located at Zweibrucken in Germany; and 
No. 4 Fighter Wing at Baden-Soellingen in Germany. 


Two other commitments undertaken by the air force in Europe are: 


(1) Co-operation in operating an air-firing range located in 
Sardinia. This range is shared by the R.C.A.F., the Italian Air Force 
and the German Air Force. 
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(2) The R.C.A.F. are providing an Advisory Group in Germany to 
give the German Air Force technical and training assistance in the 
operation of their fighter operational training unit at Oldenburg. 


The annual cost of the Air Division is estimated to be nearly $91 million. 
This is for operating costs and does not include expenditures on new equip- 
ment or training in Canada. In addition, facilities similar to those provided 
for the Brigade Group, in so far as married quarters, educational facilities 
and other amenities are concerned, are also provided for members of the Air 
Division and their dependents. 

At NATO’s request the Government has recently decided to re-equip the 
eight squadrons now armed with F-86 Sabre aircraft with an aircraft capable 
of carrying out a strike reconnaissance role. The aircraft selected for this is 
the CF-104, which is now being built at Canadair, with the engines being 
manufactured by Orenda in Toronto. This aircraft could be armed with a 
tactical nuclear weapon. 

Mention might be made of the common infrastructure programme—I was 
asked some questions about this the other day—which has been established 
Ui ‘in the Alliance. The word “infrastructure” has been borrowed from the 
a terminology used by the French railways to denote such basic works as em- 
ie bankments, bridges and tunnels, etc. NATO has adopted this term to denote 

all those fixed installations which are necessary for the deployment and 
operation of the armed forces—for example, airfields, signals and telecom- 
munications installations, military headquarters, fuel pipelines and storage, 
radar warning and navigational aid stations, port installations and so forth. 

Installations which are set up solely for the use of national forces are 
known as national infrastructure and are paid for out of national budgets. 
Installations which are set up at the request of the NATO international 
commanders for the training of international forces in peacetime or for their 
operational use in wartime are called common infrastructure. Such installa- 
tions are financed collectively by member governments. 

This is the first time that members of an Alliance have shared resources 
in order to build up an adequate defensive force. Common infrastructure 
is a new international experiment resulting from a mutual desire to resist 
aggression. It proves the accomplishments of international solidarity in all 
fields, even in the highly technical ones. Canada’s share of commonly financed 
items is approximately 5 to 6 per cent, which, together with other items of 
NATO military budgets represents the sum of $144 million in this year’s 
estimates. 

A vital factor in our Alliance is the geographical position of the north 
Atlantic ocean between our countries. To provide military protection at sea 
there has been established a joint command known as the allied command 
Atlantic. You will see that on your chart. The supreme allied commander 
Atlantic, whose headquarters are situated in Norfolk, Virginia, in an emer- 
gency would have under his control forces from the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Denmark, the Netherlands, France and Portugal. 

Serving with SACLANT and subordinate headquarters are some fourteen 
Canadian naval officers. The assistant chief of staff, personnel and administra- 
tion, and the assistant director of plans, defence operations, together with the 
director of the annual review at SACLANT headquarters are all Canadians. 

We also have a Canadian naval officer serving at the headquarters of the 
commander-in-chief eastern Atlantic area and one at headquarters commander- 
in-chief, western Atlantic area. 

_ Whereas the original concept of war at sea was a requirement to convoy 
i large numbers of ships from the north American continent to Europe, the 
outlook is now changed. The Russians—as I said at the last meeting—have a _ 
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- large and powerful submarine force—perhaps more than four hundred sub- 
_ Mmarines—some of which may be capable of mounting missile attacks upon 


this continent. 
One of the most important tasks of the supreme allied commander Atlan- 


' tic, therefore, is to make provision for the detecting, hunting and killing of 


hostile submarines in the NATO area on the outbreak of any hostilities. 


Canadian forces earmarked for operational control by SACLANT include 
one aircraft. carrier, 29 escort vessels and 3 squadrons of R.C.A.F. maritime air- 
craft. These Royal Canadian Navy and Royal Canadian Air Force forces co- 
operate closely with SACLANT in planning and training, but during peace- 
time are under the command of the Canadian commander maritime Atlantic, 


_ Rear Admiral Pullen in Halifax, although they do take part in SACLANT 


exercises several times during the year. 


Admiral Pullen has an additional responsibility, that of commander of 
the Canadian Atlantic sub-area which is a NATO command under SACLANT 
and also has its headquarters at Halifax. He would have operational control 
of any forces, the Canadian, United States, United Kingdom or any of the other 
countries taking part in SACLANT, which the commander of SACLANT would 
allocate to his subordinate command. 


The fact that our forces are in Europe is a very important sign to the 
continental partners that we do intend to live up to our full commitment. I 
would go so far as to say that our NATO allies would consider it a disastrous 
blow if Canada withdrew her forces from Europe. Canadian numbers may be 
small, but they are a visible indication of our willingness to play our part 
in this joint military endeavour. 


From what I have said, you will see that our NATO commitments are 
an important part of our defence effort. As I stated yesterday, participation 
in joint alliances is the most effective means of strengthening the western 
defence position. The government feels that it is of the greatest importance 
that we play our full part in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The Prime 
Minister on many occasions has stated that our forces will stay in Europe 
as long as they are required. For example, on June 2, 1958, during the visit 
of the President of the Federal Republic of Germany, he stated: “We reaffirm 
our belief in and support for the North Atlantic Treaty Organization as a 
defensive organization dedicated to peace and with no offensive objectives. 
I wish to make it clear’—and I am still quoting what the Prime Minister 
said—“that whatever threats may be made against those nations which 
believe in the mission of NATO and the necessity for its continuance, Canada 
will maintain forces in Europe as long as international disquiet and justifiable 
fears require Canadian participation.” 


The importance of playing this part has been underlined by international 
events in the last few weeks. I hope that all members of the committee agree 
that we will continue to do our utmost to support this alliance for we must 


continue to stand together. Never has the old adage that united we stand, 


divided we fall, been truer than it is at present. I am sure that members of 
the committee will have noted what the Prime Minister said only two days 


; ago, namely, and I quote, that “as a result of the events of the last couple of 


weeks there has been a greater realization on the part of NATO countries 
of the need for unity than possibly there has been at any time in recent 


_ years”. That need for unity has certainly resulted in a new feeling of 


_ and the result has been the maintenance of peace and the prevention of any 
warlike incursion by the communist powers in the NATO area. 
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cohesiveness. NATO may not be perfect, but it has one outstanding achieve- 
ment—that by cooperation and consultation we have presented a firm front— 
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The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Minister; that was well done. 
Gentlemen, have we questions on the North Atlantic Alliance? 

Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, I have been wondering about this. We do 
not have very much of an interval between Wednesday and Friday to study 
statements made by the minister. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 

Mr. Carter: I was wondering if possibly this other statement could be 
put on record, and then we would have had more time to study it when 
we come for the next meeting. I wonder if it would be the best way to use 
the time available this morning by having the minister give his other statement. 

The CHAIRMAN: That could be. What is your wish, gentlemen? 

Mr. CHamBers: I think that the way they are departmentalized now 
makes for a clearer discussion, and the evidence will follow better. 

The CHAIRMAN: The original thinking, of course, Mr. Carter, was, as 
you know, that we put questions while it was fresh in our minds. I can see 
your thinking on it, Mr. Carter. It is a matter upon which the committee 
will have to agree. I do not care which way we do it. 

Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, I understand we have not finished with any 
one of these. I understand all of these are part of a general statement. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. As you know, we had the general statement and, 
in the latter part of it, the minister mentioned United Nations—and we were 
going to question on that, but as there was some evidence we did not have 
here, we went on to the NATO statement. 

There is only one thing wrong, if we go on to NORAD now. It seems to 
me it is going to be a little confusing, and I think we would be well advised 
to stick to NATO, until we get through. ; 

Mr. CarTER: You are not saying, in view of questions we have asked in 
connection with NATO, that we cannot go back? 

The CHAIRMAN: No. We have held open United Nations and, undoubtedly, 
by the time we finish questioning this morning on NATO, we will hold it 
open for the next meeting. 

Mr. CarTER: Well, I have some questions on the minister’s first statement. 

The CHAIRMAN: You were not here at the first part of this meeting, Mr. 
Carter. I explained to Mr. Hellyer that we were going to go over the United 
Nations, question on that; then, the questions on NATO, followed by the 
questions on NORAD. We left the general statement open, so you could go 
back to it. 

Would you continue with questions on NATO. 

Mr. PEaRKES: I do not know whether they would like further information on 
the logistics supply of the brigade and the air division. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think it would be very handy and, if you have this in- 
formation with you, I would ask that you give it at this time. 

Mr. PEARKES: I have not been able to get copies made of it. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is all right; it will be on the record. 


Mr. PEARKES: Maintenance policy 4th Canadian infantry brigade group 
—Europe—logistic support—general. 


1. The logistic support of the brigade group is based on U.K. supply lines. 
Responsibility for the supply of materiel is as follows: 


(a) the U.K. supplies available common-user stores and spare parts; 

(b) Canada supplies all clothing and personal equipments; 

(c) Canada supplies all non-common-user stores and spare parts in- 
cluding those of U.S.A. origin; 
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- (d) Canada supplies common-user stores and spare parts which the 
U.K. is unable to provide and which cannot be obtained by local 
purchase. 


2. Common-user items which are provided from British sources are: 


(a) liquid fuels; 

(b) lubricants and greases; 

(c) food (provided at Canadian scales); 

(d) general stores; 

(e) engineer training and defence stores; 

(f) limited range of ammunition, technical and vehicle stores. 


Repair of vehicles 


3. The brigade group is responsible for the repair of its vehicles. Heavy 
repairs beyond the capabilities of the brigade workshops are carried out in 
British workshops with assistance from Canadian personnel. Equipment of 
U.S.A. origin which cannot be repaired by the brigade group or the British 
is sent to the appropriate U.S. army depot for repair. . 


Accommodation stores 


4. Accommodation stores are obtained from British sources in accordance 
with British scales. 


Postal service 


5. Postal service to and from the brigade group is the responsibility of 
the Canadian army. This includes the establishment of forces post offices for 
the sale of postage stamps, sale and encashment of postal money orders, 
acceptance and delivery of telegrams, provision of general post office services 
and compliance with instructions of the field censor when required. 


Works Services 


6. Works services for the maintenance of accommodation are provided by 
Canadian personnel in accordance with British regulations. Deviations from 
British scales or policy are referred to army headquarters for prior approval. 
Stores required by the works services are provided by the British. 


‘Emergency supply from U.S. army 


7. The U.S. army in Europe has been authorized to provide emergency 
stores to the brigade group. 

In regard to the air force, materiel to support the R.C.A.F. air division 
in Europe is supplied from three sources: 


(a) First; a substantial percentage of domestic non-military type 
materiel is procured in Europe and the U.K. through the offices of 
the Department of Defence Production. 

(b) Second; POL—and that is fuel, and so on—rations, ammunition 
and explosives are furnished by the U.S.A.F. Europe as a result 
of an arrangement made between D.N.D. and U.S.A. Department of 
Defence. The jet and motor fuel are in the main conveyed to the 
R.C.A.F. bases through the NATO pipeline system which in turn is 
fed by U.S.A.F. bulk fuel installations for the Canadian and U‘S. 
requirements. 

(c) Third, the major support quantitatively with respect to technical 

and combat support requirements is provided by the R.C.A.F. air 
materiel base in Langar, England. Stocks at this materiel base are 
replenished from Canadian industry through the R.C.A.F. supply 
depot complex in Canada. 
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I think that takes care of that. I am giving you all the information I can. 
You may be interested in the number of houses and schools which obtain 


in Europe. 

At Baden-Soellingen, we have a total of 401 quarters in the R.C.A.F.; at 
Gros Tenquin, 444; Hemer, 563; Langar, 200; Marville, 419; Mercy les Metz, 
152; Soest, 608; and, at Unna, for the army, another 78; Werl, 369: Zwei- 
brucken, 400, making a total of 3,634. 


While for schools we have at Baden-Soellingen one school for the air- — 


force with 40 classrooms. At Grostenquin 38 classrooms; at Hemer, one with 
six classrooms and another with 14 rooms, and 12 temporary rooms; at 
Marville a school with 32 classrooms; at Metz, 26 classrooms; at Soest, one 
with 12 classrooms and one with 16 classrooms and nine temporary rooms; at 
Werl, one with 16 rooms and three temporary rooms; and at Zweibrucken, 
41 classrooms, making a total of 266 classrooms which we have to maintain 
for the dependents of our servicemen in Europe. 

The CHAIRMAN: There are about 40 to 45 students in each classroom, would 
you say? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: It would run prea, a little less than that, probably 
around 35. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is quite a sonal aren 
Mr. Macponatp (Kings): On page 2 of his statement the minister has 
said: 
At its meeting in December, 1957, the council in ministerial ses- 


sion, concurred in a NATO plan accepting the minimum forces recom- 
mended by the commanders. 


/ 


Then the minister has gone through the various commitments of troups 
that we have in Europe, and I wanted to ask whether these commitments 
are substantially the commitments of the forces which we accepted at the 
meeting in 1957? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes; Canada has maintained all her agreed commitments, 
that is, all the commitments that she agreed to. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: Is this substantially true of all NATO partners? 

Mr. PEARKES: I am not in a position to say what other nations are doing. 

Mr. MacponaLtp (Kings): Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a couple 
of questions about the army brigade group in Europe. I am glad to note that 
the army is being kept up to date with weapons suitable for present day war- 
fare, but I wonder if the minister could give us a brief outline of how the 


762 millimeter rocket with the Honest John launcher is handled within this 
brigade, and what type of unit handles it? 


Mr. PEARKES: It will be operated by an artillery regiment with the brigade. 
The troops will be trained, first of all, in Canada: and there will be a school 
established at Shilo, which is a training centre in Manitoba; and there will be 
a small detachment of these Honest John launchers kept there, but the balance 
- will be in Europe. 

So the troops will have their training before they go to Europe. There are 
personnel now being trained in the use of the Honest John at the American 
training centres. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there another name for the Honest John, Mr. Minister? 


Mr. PEARKES: No, the Honest John is the name which is used by all 
European forces. 


Mr. MAcDONALD (Kings): You mentioned also an increase in the armament 


of the centurion, in its up-gunning from 20 pounders to 105 millimeters, and — 
an increase in armament. 
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‘Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 

i _ Mr. Macponatp (Kings): Would the minister have any details of how 
_ that increase in armament is carried out, and what it is on the centurion? 
Mr. PearKEs: It will be carried out mainly in our workshops in Germany. 

Mr. MAcDONALD (Kings): I was interested mostly in what it is. 

Mr. PEARKES: It is reinforcing some of the armour plate on the tank in 
some of the vital points of the tank. The up-gunning has been done in accord- 
ance with the practice which has been carried out in the British army. The 
centurion, as you know, is a British tank, and they have improved it; they 
have increased the size of the gun, so that it is capable of meeting Russian 
tanks; and in order to attain rapid accuracy, it is supplied with a ranging 
machine gun as well. ; 

Q They have worked out a practice whereby you can get accurate hits on a 
_ target almost immediately. I saw a demonstration of it in England a year 
ago, and the accuracy of this gun is remarkable. 

The CHAIRMAN: This is an English gun, too? 

Mr. PEARKES: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. MAcDONALD (Kings): I have one other question: I spoke with a bat- 
talion commander who had served in the armed brigade group overseas at 
_one time, and he made a suggestion that possibly shorter rotation in Europe 
_. of perhaps two years, without having their families, and without having the 
maintenance of schools and married quarters and so on might be a more 
satisfactory arrangement for several reasons other than financial. Of course 
this practice was started several years ago and it has been carried on. 
I wonder if the minister could enlighten us on some of the pros and cons 
_ with regard to that possibility? 


4 Mr. PEARKES: The question of allowing their families to accompany sol- 
; diers to Europe has received very careful consideration. But remember, our 
_ force is a voluntary force, and I think it would be very difficult to get men 
to leave their families here in Canada over a period of two years or more, 
. and for us to send those men to Europe. I question very much whether we 
~ would be able to maintain the strength of our army. 

; To have troops serving in Europe for less than two years would be neither 
_ €conomical nor effective. They would be hardly climatized and they would not 
be trained to work with the other NATO forces; they would not know the 
_ terrain and that sort of thing, nor have the more advanced training which can- 
5 not be given to them in Europe in a period of less than two years. 


Mr. LAMBERT: I would like to revert back to Mr. Macdonald’s original 
_ question. The minister answered that the training for the use of the honest 
_ John is carried on in part in Canada at Shilo. Obviously, this does not include 
_ training in the use of the weapon with its nuclear capability. 
Mr. PEARKES: That is correct. Any training carried out in Canada would 
not be carried out with any sort of nuclear warhead. 


Mr. BALDWIN: Mr. Chairman, I should precede my question by saying 
that I sat in at the NATO parliamentarians conference in Washington last fall 
_ and as a junior member I was shunted onto the scientific committee. There is 
a very interesting comprehensive report which was prepared under the leader- 
_ Ship of Senator Jackson of Washington. There are one or two items which A 
* think might be of interest as a background for a question to the minister. One 
5 of the suggestions in this report is that there should be an early decision to 
. set up a broad and permanent Atlantic institute for defence studies. Has any 
word of that come to the attention of the minister? 
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Mr. PrarKEs: There is a NATO staff college which has been set up at which 


officers of all the services attend from all the different countries. There is a 
regular allotment of students. We have an officer on the staff college, and we 
have students attending regularly. You might say it is a sort of a study group. 

Mr. Batpwiwn: I believe this staff college has been in existence for some 
time. 

Mr: Pearxes: I think that staff college has been in existence for about five 
years. I believe civilian personnel also can be sent there. 

Mr. BALDWIN: Where is this college situated? 

Mr. PEARKES: In Paris. 

Mr. BaLpwin: The other question is in respect of the prospect of setting 
up and establishing a missile training center. That was a proposal advanced by 
the parliamentarians’ council in 1958. According to the report of Senator 
Jackson up until last summer there had been detailed engineering surveys 
of potential training areas and SHAPE is now evaluating the relative merits 
of various areas. Apparently these areas were Portugal, Italy, Greece and 
Turkey. I wonder if any decision has been taken and if that project is being 
advanced? i 

Mr. PEarKEsS: I do not think any decision has been reached. So far as 
I know there are no funds in these estimates for an intra-structure NATO 
establishment missile training centre. 

Mr. Carter: I would like to come back to Mr. Macdonald’s question about 
tanks. Have there been any new developments in. respect of anti-tank 
weapons? If so, can the minister say what kind of anti-tank weapons these are. 

Mr. PEARKES: We have the RCL-106mm rifles. Eighteen of these recoilless 


weapons, plus the required ammunition and reserves are provided to 


strengthen the anti-tank capability of the infantry battalion. That is, eighteen 
of these recoilless 106mm anti-tank rifles are with each battalion. Each bat- 
talion now holds twelve of these weapons which is double the number held 
last year. Then there is the 81mm mortar. Bighteen of these weapons, plus 
the required ammunition and reserves are provided for the increase of the 
fire power of the infantry battalion. Each battalion now holds twelve of these 
which is slightly over what they had before. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that satisfy you? 

Mr. Carter: Yes. The minister indicated he could not answer Mr. Cham- 
ber’s question about whether the other NATO partners had kept their com- 
mitments. Could the minister tell the committee how many army divisions ac- 
tually are under NATO command at the present time, if that is not classified. 

Mr. PEARKES: That is classified information. I would not give it at an open 
meeting. 

Mr. Carter: We have all read statements from time to time in the 
papers, either directly or indirectly attributed to General Norstad to the effect 
that he does not think he has all the troops he should have for the job he is 
supposed to do. Can the minister say whether or not we are making up in 
fire power for our lack in numbers? 

Mr. PEARKES: The fire power to man ratio has increased a very great 
deal, not only by the addition of new conventional arms but also by the in- 
troduction of the nuclear element. ; 

Mr. LAMBERT: On page 7 of the minister’s statement there is the esti- 
mated cost of operation and maintenance of the brigade exclusive, however, 
of the expenditure for new equipment and the training involved in Canada. 
Is there any estimate of this additional cost, in any one year, which might 
indicate an overall cost for this particular provision? 
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_ Mr. PearKEs: I think it would be impossible to separate the training in 
4 Canada for the NATO force from the general training in Canada and pro- 
_ vision of general equipment. It might help you if you turn to this little 
_ pamphlet which was issued. On page 10 you will see some figures which are 


given there, but I do not think it really answers the question which you have 


asked. I do not think it would be possible to. 


The CHaIRMAN: Gentlemen, we opened up the meeting and the minister 
had to send out for some information. Do you have that information now? 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 


The CHaIRMAN: Then I think we will close off the meeting after eliciting 
that information. ; 


Mr. PEARKES: There is nothing, in law, that requires the government to 
obtain the approval of parliament before the sending of a regular force on 
duty. 

Whether or not the regular forces are on active service, they come under 
section 34 (1) of the National Defence Act. By virtue of that act they are at 
all times liable to perform any lawful duty; that is, any duty falling within 
the executive responsibility of the government. 

Now, the actual words of the act are—and I quote from section 34 (1): 


The regular forces, all units and other elements thereof and all 


officers and men thereof are at all times liable to perform any lawful 
duty. 


So, if the government of Canada assigned to them responsibility for taking 
part in any United Nations’ operation, they would, by virtue of this section 
in the National Defence Act, be able to leave Canada on that duty. 

However, in the past, the government has—and I think quite properly 
—taken the stand that in accordance with its constitutional practice par- 
liament should be informed of the decision of the government to send any 
substantial forces beyond Canada, and be given an opportunity to approve 
or disapprove of the decision. That was done in the case of Korea. 

I assure the committee the present government would follow this course, 
should it be decided at any time to despatch substantial bodies of our forces 
beyond Canada in support of any international commitment undertaken by 
Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Minister, for a very informative morning. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Relating this information the minister has given us to the 
particular question raised by Mr. Winch, and the use of this special battalion 
on police duties, is it not correct that that unit would be sent abroad at the 
direct request of the United Nations, rather than by unilateral action by Can- 
ada, unless it was in the actual defence of Canada? 

Mr. PEARKES: There is no intention of Canada taking unilateral action 
to send any force out of Canada. 

That battalion is earmarked for employment with a United Nations’ force. 
If it was for,the direct defence of Canada, then it might be sent out, but it 


_ is earmarked for employment with a United Nations’ force. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will convene again next Wednesday, gentlemen, in 
the same room. Thank you very much. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House oF Commons, Room 238-S. 
WEDNESDAY, June 8, 1960. 


(11) 


4 The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
_ The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


: Members present: Messrs. Baldwin, Carter, Chambers, Fairfield, Halpenny, 
_ Hellyer, Lambert, Macdonald (Kings), Parizeau, Smith (Calgary South), 


as 


Thompson, Webster, Winch—13. 


: In attendance: Honourable George R. Pearkes, V.C., Minister of National 
_ Defence; Mr. E. Armstrong, Assistant Deputy Minister (Finance); Mr. D. B. 
_ Dwyer, Superintendent, Parliamentary Returns. 


4 The Chairman presented the Third Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
4 and Procedure, reading as follows: 


The Steering Committee presents its 


THIRD REPORT 


The Subcommittee met at 3.45 o’clock p.m. on Thursday June 2nd. 


Present: The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, Hon. Paul Hellyer, 
and Messrs. Fairfield, Smith (Calgary South), and Winch. 


Our NATO alliance and commitments being one of the most im- 
portant aspects of Canada’s defence, the Steering Subcommittee con- 
siders that a tour of enquiry by the Committee to SHAPE headquarters, 
at Paris, France, to the 4th Canadian Infantry Brigrade, at Soest, 
Germany, and to the lst Canadian Air Division at Metz, France, should 
be undertaken at the earliest possible time, and the Subcommittee 
recommends that arrangements be made to that end by the appropriate 
authorities for Friday, June 17th. 


Respectfully submitted, 


G. E. HALPENNY, 
Chairman. 


a After discussion thereon, Mr. Smith (Calgary South) moved, seconded 
_by Mr. Winch, that the said Report be adopted. 

f And the question having been put thereon, the proposed motion of Mr. 
Smith was, on a show of hands, resolved in the affirmative on the following 
division: Yeas, 10; Nays, None. 

* On motion of Mr. Parizeau, seconded by Mr. Webster, 


md 
____Resolved,—That permission be asked from the House, for the Committee 
to adjourn from place to place. 
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The Committee resumed from Friday, June 3, consideration of the 1960-61 
Estimates of the Department of National Defence. 

The Minister, Honourable George R. Pearkes, V.C., read a statement deal- 
ing with NORAD. 

At 5.00 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 9.30 
o’clock a.m. Friday, June 10th. 

Antoine Chassé, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 
WEDNESDAY, June 8, 1960. . £4 
3.30 p.m. a ae 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 


_._ Your steering committee met on June 2, and wishes to recommend to 
the entire committee the following: 
i - Our NATO alliance and commitments being one of the most im- Ve 
ol portant aspects of Canada’s defence, the steering subcommittee con- 
siders that a tour of inquiry by the committee to SHAPE headquarters, __ 
at Paris, France, to the 4th Canadian Infantry Brigade, at Soest, Ger- 
many, and the list Canadian Air Division at Metz, France, should be 
-undertaken at the earliest possible time, and the subcommittee recom- te 
mends that arrangements be made to that end by the appropriate ‘ 
authorities for Friday, June 17. ’ 


ys 


Gentlemen, before we have any discussion on the steering committee’s Mi 
recommendation, I would like to suggest that this, in my books at least, ~ 95 
‘should be the unanimous wish of the entire committee. Personally, I think 

it is a very sane thought on the steering committee’s part. A great percentage 

of our total defence budget is spent at NATO. ; 

: Your steering committee discussed the pros and cons of this. My own | 
personal recommendation is that we do go. However, this is merely our 
‘recommendation, and I would like some discussion from particularly those | 
gentlemen who were at the steering committee meeting—Messrs. Fairfield, 
Smith, Paul Hellyer and Harold Winch 


; Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who strongly believes 
that the committee should visit our NATO establishments—and I so ex eae 

pressed myself at the steering committee meeting. 1 ae 
_ Unfortunately, there is the question of timing, and with the tremendous __ 
volume of work yet to be accomplished by the House of Commons and by 
the several committees now sitting, which necessitates attendance by a num-— 
ber of members, it would not be convenient to take such a large number of 
members away during these remaining few weeks. Under that circumstance, 
I would hope or suggest that perhaps we could postpone the trip until after 
the end of the session and go then, rather than going in the meantime. 


I know this suggestion is not in accordance with your original proposal, — 
Mr. Chairman— 


_» The Cuarrman: I realize that, Mr. Hellyer. 

4 _ Mr. HELLYER: —but I feel bound to express, on behalf of the Liberal 
party, the position that we can ill afford to spare the complement of people 
who will be going on this trip during the next two or three weeks. We feel 
we need everyone here on the job that we can manage to muster. For that ° 
Teason, we would hope that perhaps the trip might take place, but that it \ 


would take place after the end of the present session. aes 
S The CHAIRMAN: Before I recognize Mr. Smith, you are working on the | 


Bremise, Mr. Hellyer, that the house will be either in a summer recess or 7 eae 
prorogued in two or three, or even four weeks’ time. Is that correct? 
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Mr. HELLYER: Well now, you are asking for a little crystal ball guessing. 

My own opinion is that the house will not be finished in two or three, 
or even four weeks, if we complete all the business that was anticipated. 
If, however, the house should rise at the end of June and come back after 
the summer adjournment, then we would have no objection to proceeding on 
‘the trip in between. 

The CHariRMAN: Mr. Smith. 


Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, my thoughts and differences 
are not too far removed from those of Mr. Hellyer. I only differ with him 
on the question of timing. I think from the committee’s standpoint—the 
steering committee, certainly—there is not any question as to the importance 
and the nature of the visit, and I do not intend to address any remarks to 
that but purely to Mr. Hellyer’s comments. 

He suggested this trip should be taken, Mr. Chairman, at the end of the 
session. We will all recall Mr. Hellyer and, in fact, all of us speaking early 
in the discussions of this committee, and emphasizing the importance of its 
work. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that there is not anything more important 
than the function of this committee concerning very vital questions. As you 
yourself have said, the relative part of the defence budget—a very large part 
of it, is devoted to alliances and, therefore, it would seem imperative that we 
should make an inspection. 

You will recall also, Mr. Chairman, that many of us have said that in 
order to make a comprehensive study, there should be no limitation in the 
area of the examination, or the type of examination. I, sir, suggest that the 
work of this committee cannot be properly done by sitting in this committee — 
room and purely receiving evidence from officials, without having a first-hand. 
look. And we need not feel we are creating any precedent in suggesting the 
committee should move afield to look at any other operations. 

I revert to Mr. Hellyer’s point. He suggested we should leave it and do 
it at the end of the session. This presents a very difficult problem because, at 
the end of the session, it is conceivable the committee may be in the position 
to want to submit a report, and we would then have to submit a report, of 
course, sir, without having had a look at this vital section of the defence 
budget. 

Then, as you point out, just when is the end of the session? This is rather 
a nebulous date, and I suggest we should go at a reasonable date, recognizing 
we are not certain when we are going to conclude the business of the house. 
I think this matter of NATO should receive some priority by the committee — 
members. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you proceed, Mr. Winch. 


Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, you have asked that members of the steering 
committee express their opinions on this proposal, and I am quite prepared 
to do so. 

I can fully appreciate what Mr. Hellyer has said, particularly his reasons 
for putting forth a certain point of view. } 

I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that since our steering committee met, I 
have been giving a great deal of thought to the steering committee’s recom-_ 
mendation, which is now before this committee. 7 

ern alty. I would oppose such a visit, especially if it could be interpreted, 
in any way, as a junket. However, this committee has been given a most 
important task. I think it is one of hie most important responsibilities henge 
to a committee of the House of Commons for many years. 

At our steering committee meeting, we only received something in the wa 
of a general statement from yourself, Mr. Chairman. You have now had an 
opportunity to give a great deal of extra thought to the general statement 
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you made at the steering committee meeting. If this committee can have the 
_ absolute assurance that if members of this committee visit the areas that you 
have mentioned, that we would be enabled to receive briefings—confidential 
or otherwise—that would give a clear indication as to the part that our troops 
are playing overseas, and under NATO, it would be of value. Also, if there 
could be a clear indication that on such a trip it will be possible to discover 
not only the actual weapon equipment of our forces but to see at first hand 
and be able to investigate at first hand, ask questions and receive answers on 
the correlation and coordination of our troops with others, I believe it would 
be well worth while. 

It is my understanding that if such a trip were undertaken, it would only 
involve a very small expenditure of money, if the committee were to travel by 
one of the R.C.A.F. planes. 

So, I just recapitulate on this basis, that if the chairman can make it 
abundantly clear that all particulars will be made available for this com- 

_ mittee to see at first hand what is going on—the troop equipment, briefing 
by some in authority at NATO, then I think it would be a worth while trip 
for this committee to take. 

Now, may I just add—because I fully recognize what Mr. Hellyer had to 
say—that members of the House of Commons are under very heavy respon- 

_ sibilities, especially right now. As far as I am concerned, this afternoon offers 
complete evidence as to why I spoke like I did the other day in the House 
of Commons concerning the increase in hours. This committee is meeting 
this afternoon. The estimates this afternoon are those that I have been work- 
ing on for weeks, and for which I would want to be in the House of Commons. 
So, we have to reach a decision on priority—and that, sir, I have been trying 
to do, since our steering committee meeting. I have reached the conclusion 
that if we can have the assurance from the chairman as to the—and I will 
not say wisdom, because he would not recognize there was not a point of 
wisdom—but as to the information we can get on the actual field, it will be 
worth while then, as far as I am concerned. 

As the only C.C.F. member on this committee, I have reached the decision 
that in view of the importance of this committee, the work it was told to do, 
that I personally am prepared to give it priority—a priority, much as I regret 
having to be away from other committees, and the house, in order to do a 
job on this committee. 

I feel that I do not want to make any judgment until all evidence is in 
hand; and if we can get additional evidence, by making the trip, then it would 
be of assistance to me in reaching a decision before we put in a report. 

So far as I am concerned, I can only repeat what I said two weeks ago— 
that I am not prepared to make my position known on a report to the House 
of Commons until I have all evidence. So, in thinking this most difficult matter 

_ over, and having a most difficult decision to make, my decision is, so far as I 

am concerned, that I am prepared, under the conditions I have laid down, to 
go along with the suggestion of this trip. 

. The CHAIRMAN: Well, I can assure you—and the minister, I know, will 
reassure you, once I am through, that everything that you asked for will be 
made available to us. Is that not right, sir? 

Hon. G. R. PEARKES (Minister of National Defence): I do not see how 
classified information—secret information regarding operational plans—can 
possibly be given to a committee of this nature. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think for a minute that Mr. Winch meant classi- 

_ fied information. Did you, Mr. Winch? 

4 Mr. WINCH: What I want to know is this: is there any information at all 

that can be completely substantiated which cannot be given here? If not, then 
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there is no sense in this committee spending its time, or the taxpayers’ money, 
going on the trip. However, if there is some advantage to this committee, of 
an unbiased nature, in being able to both see and talk to people overseas who 
will give us a greater understanding and clearer picture, in order to make 
our decision before we make our report, then I am prepared to vote in favour 


of the trip. But, if this information can be given here, there is no sense to it. 


Mr. PearKkes: If you went to SHAPE headquarters, I am quite certain 
that the general concept of NATO, the composition of NATO, the organization, 
the administration of it, would be explained to you, using charts not dis- 
similar to those charts which are in the little blue books we issued last week. 
You would have an opportunity of seeing the conditions under which the © 


officers are working, and you would have everyopportunity of talking to 


those officers. 

I am quite certain that General Novae or one of his senior officers, would 
explain to you the general background of NATO. Then you could go to the 
air division, and could visit one or more of the wings, according to the time 
that you are prepared to put to it. They could show you the equipment that 
they have, their living conditions and, in general terms, suggest, as I have 
described to you here, what their strike reconnaisance role was, and that sort ~ 
of thing. Then, you could go to the brigade, and you could see the conditions 
under which the troops were living. You could see the actual troops, and you 
could see the equipment that they had. However, I do not think that you 
should expect to be told the operational role of that brigade. That is of a 
secret nature, and I do not think any commander would feel free to disclose 
that to you. 

Mr. WIncH: If this committee, or a group of this committee, went over- 
seas, how far do you think that those overseas could go in giving us some 
explanation in order to show us the position of the Canadian forces there, 
to assist us in arriving at a decision when we pass on the estimates which are 
now before us? Would it be of help to us in reaching a decision? 

Mr. PEARKES: Undoubtedly, it would be a help to you, because you would 
see the actual personnel. It is much easier to visualize 5,500 men, and what 
they are capable of doing, if you have seen them on the ground and seen 
the equipment they have there. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you have a question, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, I have a question which is 
relevant to this. 

Surely it is not inconceivable that in committee hearings there may be 
an occasion when this committee may request, and should receive, a confi- 
dential briefing on deployment of Canadian home forces. It is not inconceivable; 
it has happened on many occasions in the past. Surely, sir, it is not inconceiv- 
able, by the same terms, that in this-committee discussing problems and the 
role played by Canadians, that we will be advised, and rightfully so, that the 
briefing is of a restricted nature. I am not speaking of the international aspect; 
but in discussing with senior Canadian military. officials—who, after all, 
are the first we would like to see—we would like to be advised when this is 
an open briefing and when this is a restricted briefing. Is that not so? 

Mr. PrarKkes: As I say, I do not think that the commander of the Cana-— 
dian brigade would feel that he could explain to your committee that if there 
was an advance, or invasion, “it is the role of this brigade to fall back to there”, | 
or, “to advance to there”, or to take any other particular course of action. | 

They are there to carry out the instructions of an international commander, 
and I do not think that he would be ie to say, ““My secret plans, in ‘the 
event of an invasion, are to do this’, or, “to do that”. 


Mr. WINcH: I do not think anyone in this committee wants to go into any 
Of that kind of detail. But the point is, can we, as a committee, if we were to 
_ do this, learn something of real advantage that is going to help us in being 
able to discuss the estimates? 

Could I also ask this, in addition to that? If that trip were agreed to, could 
we not, at the same time, have arrangements made for a talk with somebody 
in authority in the United Kingdom, separate and apart from a straight visit 
to the European area where .our forces are? 

: The CHAIRMAN: That was not in the original recommendation; but I see 
_. what you mean, Mr. Winch. 
4 Mr. WINcH: I feel very close to the United Kingdom, and I hope that 
_ Canada is very close to the United Kingdom; and I was wondering whether 
_ that would be part and parcel of it, to have a talk with our mother country 
- on defence matters, as an official body of the House of Commons, being a 
defence expenditures committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a suggestion that we have from you, Mr. Winch. 
_ Let us hold that for the time being, may we, please? Mr. Chambers, and then 
' Dr. Fairfield. 
E Mr. CHAMBERS: Mr. Chairman, you read out the recommendation of the 
steering committee. I did not get, if you said it in there, how long you propose 
the committee should be away. Is that in there? 
The CHAIRMAN: Our original idea was that we would leave here on, say, 


Friday the 17th. We would be away on Monday at, say, SHAPE headquarters, — 


Tuesday at the Fourth infantry brigade, and Wednesday at Metz. Then we would 


fiy back here Thursday, or Friday; depending on what other side tour there 


; 

E might be, or what side information place there might be. 

I think perhaps that could be cut down in time. That would mean we would 
be away from the house for actually five days. I think that possibly it would 
help Mr. Hellyer’s and Mr. Winch’s thinking if that could be cut down some 
way or other. 


factor that is worrying Mr. Hellyer. If we left on, say, the Friday night, we 
would be in Paris, at SHAPE headquarters, for Saturday; then we could 
proceed on to Soest and be there for Monday. 
The CHAIRMAN: You mean, get our briefing on the Saturday at SHAPE? 
Mr. FAIRFIELD: Yes; and then go back to Metz, leave there Tuesday night, 
’ and we would be back here on Wednesday. Then we would only be absent 
' for actually a few days from the house. I know this incurs quite a lot of 
_ work; but this is a duty of the committee. 
Mr. Winco: May I just add one word there, Mr. Chairman? 


4 The CHAIRMAN: Certainly, Mr. Winch; go ahead. 


t 
man? This was what I originally intended to say, that this seems to be a time 
. 
4 


Pe ee 


Mr. WincH: If this committee is considering going away on a rush trip 
there and a rush trip back, personally I am not interested. If we are going 
away, do the job, or do not go at all. 


The CHAIRMAN: We could still do the job. If we left here on Friday, your 

_ thought is this: we would get our briefing and complete SHAPE on Saturday 

in Paris. Then we would use all day Sunday from, say 11:00 o’clock, leave 
Paris and— 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: Go to Soest. 


be a tale ama 


The CHAIRMAN: The fourth infantry bridge. Could you fly from Paris 
to that, or do you have to take a bus part of the way? 
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Mr. FAIRFIELD: May I mane a suggestion in connection with that, Mr. Chair- — 
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Mr. PEARKES: You can fly from Paris to a point: within about two hours’ 
motoring distance of Soest. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Then we could get down there on Sunday, and have our 
briefing on Monday at Soest. Then could we leave Soest Monday night, get 
to Metz Monday night and have our briefing there? 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes. ( 

The CHAIRMAN: We would have just as much time, Mr. Winch, except 
that we would not have any time off that way. We would be completing 
our original schedule, but we would be working all night and all day— 
which is still all right; you have to do that when you are in the house. 

Mr. Wesster: All work makes you very tired! 

Mr. PEARKES: You would have little opportunity for seeing things. You 
would go into a lecture room and be briefed; but you would have very limited 
opportunities of seeing the conditions under which the troops were living. 
It would be a very cursory trip. 

The CHAIRMAN: We do not want to do that. 

: Mr. WincuH: If you are going to do a job, do it; if we are not going to 
do a perfect job, let us stay right where we are. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, I would like to define what 
we can accomplish from such a visit which, as Mr. Winch has said, is all- 
important. I do not for a moment suggest that we be given any tactical 
information—which I do not think the committee is, in itself, particularly 
interested in—as to strategy in the event of an emergency. 

Let me try to frame it another way, sir. There are those people within 
this country, and within the framework of the western world—let us say, 
within Canada, who questioned the usefulness, as an example—and it is 
just as an example—of the brigade existing within the framework. I am 
not one of them. But we would have, as an example, something more than 
an illustration, something more than the purely logical arguments that NATO 
is a partnership and we must make a contribution. We would have factual 
examples of its work and the integrated function of the air division within 
the larger scale division. These are the aspects on which I think the com- 
mittee should have some education, in order to carry out and make this 
examination. 

There is nothing within this that is going to be of a restrictive nature, is 
there? 


Mr. PEARKES: I am quite certain they will be very pleased to tell you 


all about the organization, and I will make no limitations, as far as your 


visiting the Canadian forces is concerned, other than that of discussing oper- 
ational policy. 

Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): Thank you, sir; that clears it up. 

Mr. PEARKES: And that, no commander would have a right to do. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I appreciate that. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think anybody in the committee would expect 
that he would. 

Mr. PEARKES: They can tell you the organization; they can show you the 
equipment they have; they can show you the type of troops they have; they 
can show you the accommodation they have. And when you are at NATO I 
feel quite certain that General Norstad will give you a talk on the general 
background of NATO, the responsibilities, and the value that he places on 
Canadian troops being there. 

Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
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Mr. PEarKES: I am not going to say that he will do very much more than 
he has done when he has been here and spoken—both he and General Gunther 
—to members of parliament in the railway committee room, as you will recall. 

The CHAIRMAN: Just getting it on a time basis, perhaps I could ask you 
a few questions, Mr. Minister. Do you believe that if we left here on Friday 
| we could, with no trouble, complete our SHAPE investigations on Saturday? 
a Mr. PEARKES: No, I could not say that at all, because normally I suppose 
_ SHAPE would be functioning with a limited establishment on a Saturday, 
and General Norstad might not be there. But I think he would try and meet 
- -your request. 

4 Mr. WincH: May I say this, Mr. Chairman, before we continue with this 
discussion. If you are going to consider a hurried-up trip, as far as I personally 
am concerned, it is out. If you are going to go over, do the job; or do not do it 
at all. 

A The CHAIRMAN: You must realize, Mr. Winch, that I, too, would like to ~ 
do a job, the same as you. If we can go over and do the job that we want 
to do in four days away from the house, that is what I am trying to find out 

| now, whether we will be five days away from the house; but always keeping 

in mind that we want to do the job that we are going over to do. 

Mr. PEARKES: I would say, Mr. Chairman, that you would want one 

full day for SHAPE, and that you could not have less than one full day at 

SHAPE. If you have been travelling all night in an aeroplane, you will not 

feel very fit the next morning. If you could, let us say, start on Monday, you 

would go one night, and I would say it would pay you to have the next day 
to settle in. 

Supposing you went on a Saturday, for example: I would say, go to 
SHAPE first thing Monday morning and spend all Monday there. Then, if 
you go to the air division, you would certainly want to go to Metz, the 
headquarters, and I think you should see one or other of the wings. That 
would take you two days. 

I do not think you could do the brigade and really get value out of it 
unless you had the better part of two days there. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is what I want to know. 

Mr. PEARKES: And that would mean coming back the following day. 


Mr. WIncH: In other words, if the job is to be done, you have to figure 
on being away, including travelling time, a week; otherwise it is nonsense. 

Mr. PEARKES: I would say that—I am taking the minimum time—if you 
left on a Saturday, you could do SHAPE on Monday; you could do the division 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, and on Thursday and Friday you could do the 
brigade. Then I would think you could get away either on Friday night from 
Dusseldorf, or Saturday morning, whichever suited your convenience. If you 
got away early Saturday morning, you would be back in Ottawa at about 
midnight. 

The CHAIRMAN: That means a complete week, gentlemen. Mr. Baldwin, 
do you want to say something? 

Mr. BaLpwin: No, Mr. Chairman; my point in this direction has been 
covered. 

Mr. CHamBERS: Mr. Chairman, I want to make one comment on what 
Mr. Winch said earlier about the British. I am very fond of them too. We 
had the British minister of defence out here not long ago, and I think one 
thing we would find would be that any British official would be very reluctant 
to comment on the area of Canada’s defence policy. Our own officials in 
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Europe could give us the information, and the people at SHAPE could show - 


us how the Canadian effort fits into the general NATO effort. But if we asked ; 
some British officials to comment— : 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): That was never suggested. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: —on defence estimates of Canada, I do not think they 
would do it. There are, of course, British officials at SHAPE who would talk 
to us on their position at SHAPE. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I would be quite happy, Mr. Chairman, 


. to move the adoption of the steering committee report, with the recommended 
, itinerary. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there a seconder for that? 

Mr. WINCH: I am sorry; what was the motion? 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I said that I would be happy to move the 
steering committee’s report, with the suggested itinerary. 


Mr. WINCH: I understand, Mr. Chairman, that it would take approximately 
a week. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes; we would leave on either Friday or Saturday, and 
get back on the following Saturday—which is a full week, Mr. Winch. 

Mr. WINcH: Mr. Chairman, I think I have made my position fairly clear 
as to my views, and in view of your statement as to what the purpose is and 
what would be accomplished, and in view of what the minister has said, that 
outside of everything which is a matter of high security, we would have 
every opportunity to discover what we want—under those assurances from the 
chairman and the minister, I will second the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Winch. Again, I plead for 100 per cent 
ayes on this, Mr. Hellyer. Do you have anything to say on the motion? I know 
how you feel. 


Mr. HELLyER: I can only reiterate our position, Mr. Chairman. As I said 
before, I personally think that this trip is worth while to the members of the 
committee. I think it is something that is worth doing, and worth doing right. 

It is strictly a matter of timing. The session is now well on, and people 
are beginning to get tired; and there is still a great deal of important work to be 
accomplished, much of it just recently introduced, and some still to be in- 
troduced. These include such things as the bill of rights, the combines legisla- 
tion—which is to go through committee next week, and I understand it will 
be in committee almost every day next week—the estimates that we are just 
nicely getting started on, the Judges Act, the rules and procedure, and many 
other things of considerable importance which take a lot of work. 

In addition to that, as you know—and it is no secret—some of our mem- 
bers are off doing other things. 

The CHAIRMAN: In little provinces! 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): This is the tragedy. 


Mr. HELLYER: When I said “some of our members’, I meant some of the 
members of the House of Commons. I do not think it is exclusive to. any 
particular section. It is difficult to muster a sufficient number of people to 
carry out this tremendous amount of committee work. Indeed, in the last few 
days there have been a number of committees—this is not one of them—which 
have waited a considerable length of time to obtain a quorum. There was 
one committee which was not able to meet, because it did not have a quorum. 

It seems to me that we have just picked the wrong time of the year to do 
this; a time when we are both subject to fatigue and when there is so much 
work to do, and it is just going to be difficult to keep going till the end of the 
session. 
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_ Mr. Wincu: It is a matter of priorities, Bill. 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Winch has stated, correctly, that it is a matter of 
priorities, and I am not convinced that it is of sufficient importance that we 
should take what is probably one of the most critical weeks remaining in the 
~ session. 

The CHAIRMAN: Your original suggestion, that we go on after the house 
prorogues, I do not think is possible, because we are a special committee, 
and no longer are we a committee once the house prorogues. We will have 
to have our report in before the house does prorogue. 

_ Mr. HELLYER: Of course, Mr. Chairman, you are assuming that the house 
is going to prorogue, and not adjourn. Also, I think you are overlooking the 
fact that it will take some weeks of discussion—certainly at the rate of two 
meetings a week—to complete the deliberations of this committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are going to accelerate that. You know we discussed 
that. 

Mr. HELLYER: I think it is relevant. That means that either we will 
be operating here until well into the summer, or else, if we are still consti- 
tuted, during the period of adjournment. I would think we could pick a 
time which would be mutually convenient, when there would not be the 
rush and harassment that there is at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you any thoughts as to when that should be? 


Mr. HELLYER: Not offhand. I would be willing to discuss it further, if 
the decision is postponed. ' 

The CHAIRMAN: Would anybody else like to comment on the motion? 

Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, on the question of convenience, there may 
be members of this house who feel that, if there is to be an adjournment, 
they have other matters to which they would perhaps like to give just as 

high a priority. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Chair would like to point this out also, I think this 
trip is of so much more importance than our politicians, or our confreres, 
visiting some of these places which they have been visiting in the last few 
weeks, and will be in the next few weeks. 

I think, as Mr. Winch says, it is a matter of priority, and it seems to 
me that when we are checking into the dollars, and when we know that, 
we will be able to make better recommendations. That is why I personally 
recommended it. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): We will be in a better position to decide 

_ when we have had the recommendations from the steering committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: It may be, notwithstanding the adoption of this motion, 
that, for personal or other reasons not every member of the committee will 
be able to get away and this may affect Mr. Hellyer’s thinking. The members 
of this committee have been regularly in attendance at the meetings. I am 
not sure that we have ever had a full membership present at any one meeting. 
The committee could make the trip under strength. I am suggesting that 
it would not, be a good idea at all to make the trip without a representation 
from each party. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would rather that the committee attend in full strength. 
I doubt that we will have a full complement, as we never have had in the 
past. However, if we do decide to make this trip, provided this motion is 
carried, I feel that we should have as close to a one hundred per cent com- 

_ plement as possible. 
All those members in favour of the motion made by Mr. Smith will 
_ you please raise your hands? 
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Those members who are opposed. 

Mr. HELLYER: I would just like to register our abstention. 

Motion agreed to. sa 

The CHAIRMAN: I declare the motion carried. 

Mr. Wincu: Mr. Chairman, it is still not definite, notwithstanding that 
this motion has been passed by the committee, that this study will be made; 
put if the study is made during this trip I would like to ask that yourself, 
as chairman, in consultation with the minister, in view of the fact that there 
can be nothing seen nor heard that cannot be discussed in this committee 
in our consideration of the estimates, that consideration be given to the 
possibility of inviting one or two representatives from the press gallery to 
be in attendance. 

The CHAIRMAN: That will be considered by the steering Commitee: and 
the minister prior to that time. 

Gentlemen, to carry out this trip a moun is necessary to ask the House 
of Commons for permission to adjourn from place to place. I would like to 
have a mover and seconder to a motion to the effect that a recommendation 
be made to the House of Commons that this committee be empowered to 
adjourn from place to place. 

Mr. WEBSTER: I would so move, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ParizEaAu: I would second that motion, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 

Would all members in favour of this motion indicate in the usual man- 
ner? Are there any contrary to the motion? 

Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: I declare the motion carried. 
Thank you gentlemen. We will now continue with the minister’s statement. 


- Mr. Wincu: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I had to leave a little early at the 
last meeting. Before the minister starts with his statement, could I ask him 
if he is now in a position to provide the information that I requested having 
regard to Canada’s authority to send troops overseas and engage in a local 
war? 

Mr. PEarKES: That information was provided at the last meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN: You will find that information at page 237. Do you have 
a copy of the proceedings of that meeting? 

Mr. WincH: No, I have not. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have an extra copy here Mr. Winch. You will find 
that information at page 237 about half way down. Possibly you would like 
to read that? You may perhaps have some supplementary questions. 

Mr. WincH: You may as well proceed now. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Minister, will you continue? 

Mr. LamBert: Mr. Chairman, have we finished questions in regard to 
NATO? 

Mr. Carter: I understood we were to keep that subject open. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I believe it was decided that the minister would continue 
with the third phase and come back to questions in regard to NATO. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I would like to ask a question at this point, — 
Mr. Chairman, without making an assertion. q 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, go ahead. ¢ 
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Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I was just discussing with my colleagues 
here the advisability of going into a detailed examination in regard to NATO 
until such time as we have taken this trip to review the function of NATO. 
I am not presenting obstacles; I am just putting this forward for consideration. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would imagine, Mr. Smith, that it would be advisable 
to do that because some of our questions will probably be answered in a 
more intelligent way following that trip, and perhaps a lot of questions will 
be answered over there. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): That was my point. 

Mr. HELLYER: Does the minister have his NORAD statement here today? 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes, I do. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you got that statement here today? | 

Mr. PEARKES: I have it here with me. It is printed here. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you referring to the NORAD statement? 


Mr. HELLYER: Could we do that now in detail, Mr. Chairman, in regard 
to NORAD and put general questions at this time? 


The CHairRMAN: I think that would be a very wise procedure. 


Mr. WINCH: I have several questions I would like to ask with respect to 
NATO. 


The CHAIRMAN: That subject remains open. 


Mr. Minister, would you give us your statement in regard to North 
American defence, which is really more than NORAD, I would imagine? 


Mr. WINcH: I understand, Mr. Chairman, that while we are going to deal 
with NORAD, we will still be able to come back and ask questions on NATO? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, the NATO subject will remain open, Mr. Winch. 

The discussion in regard to the United Nations is the only subject that is 
_ closed at this time, provided your questions have been answered satisfactorily. 
Mr. Minister, if you will proceed now, please. 

Mr, PEARKES: This deals with the defence of North America and NORAD 
commitments. 

It is only in comparatively recent years that the threat of an attack 
against the North American continent has become a reality. Cooperation in 
mutual defence between Canada and the United States has a short history. 

It was not until after the outbreak. of the war in 1939 that tentative steps 

were taken with a view to establishing means of consultation between our 
two countries regarding the defence of this continent. As you know, these 
preliminary contacts led in August 1940 to the agreement between President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Mackenzie King, known as the “Ogdensburg 
Declaration’’. 

Subsequently a permanent joint board on defence was established and 
for the balance of the war close cooperation existed between the military 

forces of our two countries. Following the termination of hostilities, the 
Canadian government at the request of the United States government agreed 
that the cooperation in defence which had existed since 1940 should continue 
in peacetime and a military committee was formed to initiate planning for 
the defence of North America. 

In 1949 the NATO alliance was formed and the Canada-United States 
region became part of the regional organization. Canada-U.S. defence plan- 
ning has been concerned largely with the air defence of the region to meet 
the threat that I have already previously outlined. In keeping with their 
Tegional responsibilities to NATO, Canada and the United States form a Joint 
Air Defence Command known as NORAD, the announcement of which was 
‘made in August 1957. 
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An additional step in mutual defence cooperation was iicen in July 1958 
with the establishment of a joint ministerial committee to be known as the 
Canada-United States committee on joint defence consisting of ministers con- _ 
cerned with external affairs, defence, defence production and finance from each 
country. Two meetings of this committee have already taken place. The next 
meeting will be held in Canada early next month. ute eS | 

Because of the vital role that NORAD has in the protection of the main 
component of the deterrent—the aircraft and missiles of the strategic air 
command—it will be realized that any improvements in the air defences of 
Canada contribute not only directly to the defence of Canada but should be 
considered as strengthening the overall deterrent system. 

I have on previous occasions pointed out the expense that is involved in 
developing these nuclear and modern means of retaliation. Even the United 
States finds it difficult to meet these expenses. They found recently that they 
had to cut back on some of their air defence appropriations for the defence 
of the North American continent in order to provide more funds to improve 
the forces of retaliation and to close the so-called missile gap. Canada is able 
to make a substantial contribution for the defence of this continent, even 
though she may not be able to contribute a great deal in the field of retaliation. 

It will be recalled that the commander in chief of the North American air 
defence command was authorized in his terms of reference to establish sub- 
ordinate headquarters as necessary for the accomplishment of his mission— 
the defence of North America against air attack. The NORAD commander has 
now established these subordinate organizations with the approval of the 
Canadian chiefs of staff committee and the United States joint chiefs of staff. 

The geographical area of Canada and the United States, including Alaska, 
has been divided into nine air defence regions, each operationally controlled by a 
regional headquarters. Each region in turn is divided into one or more air de- 
fence sectors which are responsible for all of the air defence actions in their 
respective geographical areas. This organization enables the NORAD com- 
mander to maintain centralized control, over all the weapons aircraft and 
missiles in the air defence system. 

Centralized control will be achieved in most regions by the semi-automatic 
ground environment system referred to as SAGE. The regional headquarters 
are SAGE combat control centres, and the sector headquarters are SAGE 
combat direction centres. The large SAGE computers in these centres will 
give highly trained Canadian and United States officers basic information en- 


-abling them to decide the use they will make of the weapons under their 


control. It should be emphasized that the SAGE computers do not make deci- 
sions—these are made by human beings—the officers. who are in charge—based 
on the tactical situation obtained from the SAGE computers. This combination 
of computers and skilled human beings ensures the positive and complete 
control of the interceptors and missiles assigned to the system. Targets can 
thus be identified, selected and, if necessary, destroyed, while simultaneously 
the necessary warnings are passed to the interested agencies of the two govern- 
ments, including strategic air command and the emergency measures or civilian 
defence organizations. This system of centralized positive control assumes far 
more importance than hitherto following the introduction of new defensive 
weapons. 

The SAGE Computers at the sectors or direction centres are fed informa- 
tion from the various elements of the air defence system including the early 
warning lines and the airborne early warning stations, as well as from inter- 
ceptor and missile bases. Each direction centre automatically feeds the pertinent — 
information to the computer at the regional headquarters or control centre. 


The required information also goes automatically to NORAD headquarters aus 


Colorado Springs. 
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As I have said, the whole of Canada and the United States including 
Alaska, has been divided into nine regional areas. Headquarters are situated in 
each of these areas and are connected with the central headquarters at Colorado 
_ Springs and with their subordinate sector headquarters. This interlocking 
organization permits complete coverage of the air space of the continent. 

The manning of the various regions and sectors and the designation of the 
commanders was established according to certain mutually agreed principles. 
In areas within one country only and containing only forces of that country, 
the commander and staff will be drawn from that country. However, if it is 
necessary to use forces of the other country in the air space of the geographical 
area in question, staff and operational personnel will be provided to the com- 
mander to ensure effective employment of these forces. In those areas contain- 
ing territory of both countries or forces of both countries the commander and 
his deputy will not normally be from the same country. It was also agreed 
that the commander’s staff should be a joint staff composed of officers of both 
countries and that national representation in the NORAD organization should 
generally be based on the composition of forces and the territory involved. 

Of the nine NORAD regions, four lie wholly within the United States 
—covering the southern areas and also including Alaska—and contain forces 
of that country only. The remaining five regions include territory of both 
Canada and the United States and contain forces of both countries. 

Based on the above principles therefor, Canadian personnel are being 
integrated into the command and staff structure at NORAD headquarters, at 
five of the joint regional headquarters and at ten of the sector headquarters. 

At Colorado Springs Air Marshal Slemon is the deputy commander-in- 
chief of NORAD, and thirty-two other R.C.A.F. personnel are serving on the 
integrated staff in various capacities. At the northern NORAD region head- 
quarters at St. Hubert, Air Vice-Marshal MacBrien is the commander with both 
RCAF. and U.S.AF. personnel integrated on his staff. 

The NORAD regional organization that I have outlined is the current 
situation. However, as new equipment and facilities become available, and 
particularly as additional regions and sectors are equipped with SAGE, there 
may be changes in the regional organization and boundaries. Any such changes 
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_will of course require Canadian approval if Canadian air space or Canadian 


y forces are involved. 

F In order to provide effective warning of a possible air attack by manned 
aircraft, three warning lines have been established. In the far north the 
Distant Early Warning or DEW Line stretches from Alaska to Cape Dyer, 
Baffin Island, and was constructed and equipped by the United States. R.C.A.F. 
officers now have operational control of those Dew Line sites situated in 
Canada. Further south at about the 55th N. parallel of latitude is the Mid- 
Canada Line with stations from Dawson Creek, B.C., to Hopedale, Labrador. 
Its purpose is to confirm information obtained by the DEW Line stations and 
enable appropriate action to be taken by the control network of the Pinetree 
system. The ,Mid-Canada Line consists of 8 section control stations and 99 
‘doppler’ detection stations extending across the country. It was built by 
Canada and is operated by the R.C.A.F. It is of sufficient distance from the 
Pinetree system to allow adequate warning for necessary action to be taken. 
The annual estimated cost for operating the Mid-Canada Line is $174 million. 

The Pinetree system was built and is operated jointly by Canada and the 
United States. In all there are 34 stations, 20 manned by United States Air 

i. Force personnel and 14 by the R.C.A.F. The Pinetree Line extends from 

_ Vancouver Island across the southern portion of Canada to Nova Scotia and 
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on northward through Newfoundland and Labrador to Frobisher bay. The 
annual estimated cost to Canada for operating our portion of this line is $19.1 
million. 

In order to increase the capability of our air defences as previously 
announced, the government has decided to introduce two squadrons of Bomarc 
_B guided missiles in Canada. These squadrons, together with those sited in 
the United States, will form part of a chain of NORAD’s mutually supporting 
surface-to-air missile sites protecting the northeast portion of the continent. 
They roughly might be described as being from Winnipeg to the Labrador 
coast. 

To achieve the maximum effectiveness in the operation of defensive 
weapons, SAGE electronic control and computing equipment is being provided. 
Measures are also being taken to extend and strengthen the Pinetree radar 
control system by adding additional large radar stations and a considerable 
number of gap filler radars and by improving data processing and communica- 
tion facilities. The cost of these improvements is to be shared jointly by 
Canada and the United States, with the United States paying, approximately 
two-thirds and Canada one-third of the total cost. Funds for these improve- 
ments are provided in the 1960-61 estimates and are referred to in the 
information booklet on page 11. 

At present the CF-100 all-weather fighter is the Canadian contribution to 
the manned interceptor forces in NORAD. Of the 9 squadrons equipped with 
these aircraft two squadrons each are located at St. Hubert, Ottawa, Bagotville, 
North Bay and one at Comox. While it is realized that the period of effectiveness 
of the CF-100 is limited, no decision with regard to its replacement has been 
reached yet. However, the R.C.A.F. has investigated various types of aircraft 
which might be considered should it be decided to re-equip the squadrons in 
Canada. The realization that such a decision would involve serious financial 
implications and the knowledge that there are already a considerable number 
of interceptors in the North American defence complex, coupled with the 
changing nature of the threat, requires the most careful consideration before 
a final decision can be reached. There might be some tactical advantage in 
introducing a more up-to-date interceptor in our Canadian squadrons at this 
time but whether such a requirement can be given a high enough priority to 
justify the considerable expense involved is a matter not yet resolved. 

The air defence plan for the whole of the North American continent calls 
for various types of weapons including both manned interceptors and surface- 
to-air missiles. But, as I have said before, it may not be necessary for Canada 
to contribute to all facets of air defence. | . 

So far I have been referring to the defences against the threat of the man- 
ned bomber. None of these defences are effective against the intercontinental 
ballistic missile but as long as manned bombers are in the inventory of a 
would-be aggressor, a defence must be maintained to deter the use of such 
weapons in an attack on this continent. _ 

In order to give warning of the approach of ballistic missiles a system ~ 
known as BMEWS (Ballistic Missile Early Warning System) is being set up. g 
Three main stations are being built in Alaska, Greenland—which is nearly © 
complete—and northern England. These radars cover a vast area of the north- r 
ern hemisphere and can give some warning—even if only minutes of a pending © 
missile attack. Canada is contributing in a small way by the provision of — 
certain rearward communication facilities. While Canada plays no part ing 
the program it might be well to mention here the existence of the U.S: : 
MIDAS (Missile Defence Alarm System). This satellite system. is designed to 
supplement BMEWS at a later date by giving more warning of the firing of 
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a missile from the Soviet Union. The BMEWS is only able to locate and track 
the missile after it has been launched. It is hoped that MIDAS, by registering’ 
the increased heat required for the discharge of a missile, will be able to give 
warning that a missile actually has been launched before it is picked up in 
its flight. 
While no defence presently exists against an ICBM a considerable amount 
of research is under way in this field with Canada playing a not insignificant 
role. 
The advent of the intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) raised for 
the first time the probability of this continent being open to devastating attack 
in the first few hours of a major war. When this possibility became apparent 
the Defence Research Board was instructed to see what research programs 
might be initiated in an effort to assist our allies in devising means for defence 
against this new weapon. 
To counter the ballistic missile, it was obvious that there were several 
areas in which research would be required. The first of these was detection 
and early warning and a program was initiated to investigate the usefulness 
of radar for this requirement. 
In the event of an attack most ICBMs are likely to arrive in North America 
from a northerly direction. A special problem exists here because of the 
presence of the aurora borealis which tends to play havoc with radio devices. 
Radar beams can be seriously disturbed when the aurora is prevalent. D.R.B. 
had for some time been investigating radio communications in the north and 
was well equipped to undertake a research program involving the aurora. 
In recognition of this fact, the United States offered to co-operate and loan 
to Canada a very powerful radar now installed at the Prince Albert Radar 
laboratory. The scientific program of this laboratory is agreed with the United 
States authorities but full operational control is in Canadian hands. Much 
useful data already has been obtained. D.R.B. scientists have also worked out 
measuring techniques for radio reflections from various types of warhead. 
Another D.R.B. program is designed to differentiate between a warhead 
-and the other parts of an ICBM rocket which would be in space when such 
missiles have been fired. In particular, I might mention a program at the 
Canadian Armament Research and Development Establishment where pro- 
jectiles are shot at high speed down indoor ranges in tubes in which a vacuum 
has been produced, thus simulating conditions in the upper atmosphere. This 
program has been of great interest to our United States partners, and a number 
_ of agencies concerned with anti-ICBM problems have been awaiting the re- 
3 sults of CARDE tests in order to use them in their own program. 

The use of radar for detecting, sorting and tracking ICBMs may well be 
_ supplemented or replaced by the use of infra-red or some other means. Pro- 
_ grams have been undertaken to carry measuring devices into the upper 
atmosphere to determine the characteristics of this region, to see what back- 
ground signals exist which might confuse the detection equipment and to 
see what range of detection might be expected at such altitudes. Instruments 
have been carried aloft by aircraft, balloon and rockets. The D.R.B. and the 
R.C.A.F. now are actively engaged in a co-operative U.S./Canada program 
with instrumented aircraft in the South Atlantic connected with missile 
firings from Cape Canaveral. These tests are designed to determine what an 
_ incoming ICBM looks like. 
5 When an incoming ICBM has been detected and identified, a missile must 
_ be launched from the ground to intercept and destroy it. Time is of the essence 
_ and such a missile must be fired at a few moments notice. Many missiles are 
now using liquid propellants which require considerable time for preparation 
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before firing. A solid propellant capable of instant readiness is obviously the 
requirement of the future. D.R.B. scientists have been working for some time 
in the propellant field and, in particular, have been concerned with low tem- 
perature characteristics of such propellants. It is believed that these char- 
acteristics will be most important in an anti-missile missile. The work conducted 
looks very promising. 


Small Canadian research rockets will be used for scientific measurings to 
a height of the order of one hundred miles. However, it is important that the 
northern regions be investigated at even higher altitudes and the United 
States National aeronautics and space administration have agreed to make 
available a satellite firing which Canada will completely instrument, enabling 
D.R.B. scientists to investigate the areas in which we are particularly interested. 


In addition, Canadian scientists are using radio beams sent skyward from 
earth to explore the upper atmosphere, but the usefulness of this program is 
limited to a height of some sixty to eighty miles, The Canadian satellite will 
therefore provide a means for making measurements at high altitudes which 
will be very difficult and, indeed, sometimes, impossible by other means. 


These are the principal areas in which the D.R.B. is conducting research 
designed to develop a defence against the ICBM. There are many ramifications 
and details of this program, which is a comparatively large one and a substan- 
tial portion of the defence research board staff is involved in research in this 
area. Because of the very high. cost of proposed anti-missile systems, Canada 
could not possibly develop one of its own. Hence it has seemed best to pool 
our research resources with those of our bigger partners, in the hope that our 
combined efforts will produce a defence system which can be set up to protect 
us all. j 

In addition to the air defence measures for the regions that I have described, 
ships and aircraft of the Royal Canadian Navy together with R.C.A.F. maritime 
forces operating under a Joint Maritime Command, assist in the defence of 
the North American continent against the threat from the sea. In addition 
to the 30 naval ships allocated to SACLANT, 14 anti-submarine vessels and 
a squadron of maritime patrol aircraft are on the Pacific coast, and mine- 
sweepers and local defence vessels are maintained on both coasts. These ships 


and aircraft co-operate continually with our U.S. partners to provide a strong 
seaward defence. 


A major achievement in the constant endeavour to improve our anti- 
submarine defences is the Canadian development of the device known as 
Variable Dept Sonar. This device was perfected by the Naval Research Estab- 
lishment on the east coast and contracts have now been let for production. 

The three brigade groups of the Canadian Regular Army stationed at 
home, one in the West, one in Central Canada and the third in the East, 
provide a force to meet land defence requirements in Canada; the necessary 
manpower for the rotation of the Brigade in Europe; and trained personnel 
for the United Nations tasks to which I have already referred when we were 
discussing Canada’s contribution to that Organization. Elements of each of the 
3 Brigades have been trained in Arctic warfare and parachute techniques, — 
and could go into action on very short notice. Such forces would be available 
in the event of any isolated commando type landing by enemy forces. 

Mention should also be made here of the part the R.C.A.F. plays in 
search and rescue operations in Canada and off our coasts. The R.C.A.F. . 
discharges its national and international search and rescue commitments through 
rescue co-ordination centres and flying units located within each of the search’ 
and rescue areas in Canada. There are four such areas—Atlantic, Eastern, 
Western and Pacific—with rescue co-ordination centres established at Halifax, 
Torbay, Trenton, Winnipeg, and Vancouver. 4 
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The function of the rescue co-ordination centres is to receive, record and . 
evaluate information relating to emergency situations and where necessary 
to initiate and control search and rescue operations. Each centre maintains 
haison with local interested parties, for example the tug boat operators on 
the B.C. Coast. The rescue units maintain special search and rescue aircraft 
which are kept in an immediate state of readiness for operational use. Air- 
craft presently in service for such work are 9 Dakotas, 5 Lancasters, 7 Canso, 
14 Otters and 6 heavy helicopters. Ten new amphibious aircraft, known as 
the CSR-110 or Albatross are being procured to replace the Canso. 

Attached to rescue units are parachute rescue teams, comprised of per- 
sonnel capable of rendering first aid and assisting survivors until arrangements 
can be made for their rescue. Rescue units maintain supplies of emergency 
and survival equipment which can be dropped from the air and parties of 
ground rescue personnel are trained and supported at many R.C.A.F. stations 
throughout Canada. It might be of interest for the committee to know that in 
1959 a total of 144 search and rescue operations concerned with aid to dis- 
tressed aircraft were undertaken and for the first time since the inception of 
the search and rescue organization all of these searches were successful. A 
total of 5,527 hours for the year was flown by search and rescue aircraft on 
all operations. Perhaps we might pause at this point as I wish to discuss in 
some detail the role of the Canadian army in national survival operations, 
and the part that the Canadian army plays in the emergency measures organi- 
zation, and the part that the Department of National Defence plays in that 
organization at the next meeting, if it is agreeable. I will have some charts 
available then which I think would be of interest. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure it would. Thank you very much. I feel we might 
be wise, or it would be advisable if we had a chance to digest the minister’s 
statement before asking any questions. And as it was the intention to break 
up at 5 o’clock. May we call it 5 o’clock. 


Agreed. ; 
We shall meet here on Friday morning at 9:30. Thank you. 


The meeting adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HOuSE OF Commons, Room 238-S. 
FRIDAY, June 10, 1960. 
(12) 


The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Baldwin, Cardin, Carter, Chambers, Fairfield, 
Halpenny, Hellyer, Lambert, Macdonald (Kings), Parizeau, Smith (Calgary 
South), Thompson, Winch.— (13) ' 


In attendance: Honourable George R. Pearkes, V.C., Minister of National 
Defence; Mr. E. Armstrong, Assistant Defence Minister (Finance); Mr. D. B. 
Dwyer, Superintendent, Parliamentary Returns; Major F. S. Corbeau. 


Before proceeding with the Orders of the Day, Mr. Baldwin moved, sec- 
onded by Mr. Macdonald (Kings), 


“That the resolution passed by the Committee on June 8th, to 


‘the effect that the Third Report of the Steering Committee be adopted, be 
now rescinded.” 


After discussion thereon, and the question having been put on the pro- 
posed motion of Mr. Baldwin, it was, on a show of hands, resolved in the 
affirmative on the following division: Yeas, 10; Nays, 1. 


On motion of Mr. Parizeau, seconded by Mr. Lambert, 


Resolved,—That the resolution passed by the Committee on June 8th, 
that permission be asked from the House for the Committee to adjourn from 
place to place, be rescinded. 


The Committee resumed from Wednesday, June 8th, consideration of the 
Estimates of the Department of National Defence for the fiscal year 1960-61. 


Honourable George R. Pearkes, V.C., read a statement dealing with the 
establishment of an Emergency Measures Organization (EMO). During his 
address the minister was assisted by Major F. S. Corbeau, who indicated on 
maps displayed in the committee room various points to illustrate the min- 


ister’s remarks. 
At 10.45 o’clock a.m. the committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Antoine Chassé, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


FRIDAY, June 10, 1960. 
9.30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 


Mr. BaLDwin: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a few comments 
apropos the latter part of the minutes of proceedings of the last sitting. That 
was the matter which we dealt with in connection with a trip to Europe to 
inspect the NATO installations. 

Since yesterday, particularly, I have had an opportunity of reading the 
evidence of the proceedings on June 8 last. I have read them very carefully. 
It seems to me, and you can correct me if I am wrong, sir, that it was the 
obvious intention of the steering committee that a subject of this kind should 
have complete endorsement and there should be unabridged unanimity. I 
think the reason for that is plain. They wanted to leave this out of the arena 
of partisanship, so that there could be no prospect of future recrimination. 

That may have been the objective, but I do not think that is reflected, as 
I read the proceedings of what was said under the vote. There was an absten- 
tion, and I am not going to quarrel with the reason for the abstention, as a 
matter of fact; when you come to realize the volume of work left ahead, there 
may be good and valid reason for what Mr. Hellyer and his party have said 
and the position they took at that time, but in any event there was not the 
q _hecessary unanimity. I also think there was probably a gap between what 
some of the members anticipated as being the results they would achieve and 
what could be accomplished in this mission, keeping in mind the limitations 
that the minister indicated. 

I am not going to say any more at this time, but in my opinion, under 
all those circumstances, I do not feel that the deliberations of an important 
committee of this nature would be served under those conditions by proceed- 
_ ing with this mission. I am going to propose that we do not take this trip to 
_ Europe as outlined, and to achieve that result Iam now going to move that the 
motion moved by Mr. Smith (Calgary South), on June 8, which in effect 
adopted the third report of the steering committee providing for a tour of 
inquiry to Europe, be hereby rescinded. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say a 
word or two in this regard. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: Mr, Chairman, has that motion been seconded? 

Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): I would like to say a word, if I may, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before you do so, Mr. Smith, do we have a seconder for 
Mr. Baldwin’s motion? ; 

Mr. Macponatp (Kings): Yes, I would second it. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I cannot agree with the conclusions of Mr. 
- Baldwin, Mr. Chairman. I have no apology to make whatsoever for moving the 
motion. 
At the time the steering committee, if I may remind this committee, 
_ thought this trip was important, and we were unanimous—including Mr. Hellyer. 
_ The motion read that we should leave on Friday, June 17. Now, sir, I am going 
to point one thing out to you. It has been suggested by certain gentlemen of 
_ the press that this is in fact a joy ride and tour of Europe. I think it should be 
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understood that after sitting 17 hours or 16 hours in an aeroplane and then 
having a very hectic schedule of five days looking at what represents two- 
thirds of the total defence budget, that we would certainly be well informed 
and would not have enjoyed any particular pleasures that might accompany 
an ordinary trip to Europe. This would certainly be a working session. 

Having disposed of that, the purpose of this, sir, was to go over and have 
a first-hand look at the most important area of the whole defence budget. It 
does seem to me, sir, to be unusual that we should now decide that we are not 
going to place the same priority on it that we did some time ago. For that 
reason I cannot support the amendment made by Mr. Baldwin. 

The CyatrMan: Is there anyone else who wishes to speak to this motion? 

Mr. LaMBERT: There is some sympathy, perhaps, with what Mr. Baldwin 
has said, except that I do feel that ultimately we should have a look at the 
installations in Europe so as to appreciate and recognize their great worth. I 
feel that some misinterpretation, and a rather flighty misinterpretation was 
placed upon the motives of this committee in deciding to take this trip. Although 
I do recognize some validity in Mr. Hellyer’s reservations about the trip, I feel 
that, provided there was a guarantee that we were going to see all the repre- 
sentatives of his party in the house doing the business of the house during this 
intervening period, there might be some justification for his statement as to 
the importance of time, and that the going away of this committee at this 
time is wrong. However, in light of all that, it may be that it would be better 
to defer the decision to go over, and I would go along with the proposal by 
Mr. Baldwin to the effect that this is not an irrevocable decision. 

The CHAIRMAN: The motion before this committee is that we rescind the 
motion. 

Mr. Lampert: That is fine, but in so far as I am concerned I am prepared 
to reconsider it later. 

The CHAIRMAN: Your recommendation is that we reconsider it at a later 
date. : 

Mr. HELLYER: I would just like to reiterate the position, Mr. Chairman, 
that I took the other day. I feel that this is a worth while thing. It is important 
that the members should see SHAPE headquarters and our NATO establish- 
ments at some time, but this is not the time due to the very heavy pressure 
of business both in the House of Commons and in the committees of the House 
of Commons. 

This morning is a perfect example of that. There are at least three com- 
mittees meeting at this same hour of 9.30 am. The banking and commerce 
committee is meeting now. I am a member of that committee and I am unable 
to attend there. The committee of veterans affairs is meeting. Mr. Carter has 
just been there and has now come to this committee because there is not a 
quorum there and that committee is unable to do its business. I think this 
points up and accentuates the difficulty that there is in trying to do all of 
the things which seem to be heaped on the members of the House of Commons 
toward the end of the session. The minister has just advised me that he is 
missing a cabinet meeting. It seems that for the few remaining weeks, if we 
are going to handle the business before the House of Commons in the way 
in which it should be handled and considered we have to apply ourselves 
diligently to it. Perhaps we wish the business could be better spread throughout 
the months of the year, but there always seems to be a log jam towards the 
end of the session. I noted in the list of business for next Monday and Tuesday 
the proposals set up another committee at this late date. The session is almost. 
ended and we now have a new committee set up at this late stage to consider 
a very important subject. I think this will take all of the time and resources 
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of all of the members of the House of Commons. I feel that we would few 


better to defer this trip until we can go and do the job without any qualms 
of conscience. 


Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, I find myself rather torn in two directions. 


You will remember at our last meeting I did express certain doubts and asked 


yourself and the minister a series of questions in regard to the advisability 
of such a trip, and as to whether the committee would be assisted by visiting 
the various people and locations that the steering committee had in mind. 
I went along with the suggestion, not only because of the assurance given both 
by the minister and yourself as to the worth-whileness of this trip, but because 
I strongly feel that in such decisions the consideration should be on a non-party 
and non-political basis. I therefore seconded the motion. I have no regrets 
in doing so. ; 

Having said that, I do. want to add my very deep and sincere regret 
at the facetious, irresponsible manner in which the viewpoint and the decision 
of this committee was carried in the press. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 

Mr. WINCH: I think the press have done a disservice to this committee and 
to the people of Canada. I am the only member of my party on this committee. 
There are 14 members who have different political views than I have, but 
I believe that in all our meetings there has been a serious approach by all the 


‘members to the task that has been referred to this committee. The press have 


sat in at all times and I thought they would have gathered that we are all 
intensely interested in trying to do the job and make the study we have been 
presented with. 

I know as far as I am concerned I am going to say that in my estimation 
no member of this committee had the intention of having a holiday junket 
at the taxpayers’ expense, which is the manner in which it has been reported 
in the press across Canada. I consider this would have been a most strenuous 
trip, a strenuous trip indeed, and very tiring and trying to the members who 
might have been able to attend. 

I felt that I should say that and I have said that, Mr Chairman. 

In view of the reaction and in view of that attitude I have some doubts 
as to the manner, henceforth, if we did make that trip, in which it would be 
reported, whether we liked it or not. There does exist that power of the 
press, and it could undermine the seriousness and responsibility of the members 
if that is the attitude which was taken. 

Because of what has already been mentioned by other members of this 
committee, and although I still hold the opinion that it might have been a 
very worthwhile trip because of the fact that the members would be making 
first-hand contact, by being able to appreciate and to see where the majority 
of the money for this department will be going during the next twelve months. 
This would prove most favourable. I am inclined at the moment to think, not 
necessarily that it should ‘be rescinded, but that there definitely should be 
reconsideration as to the value of perhaps making this trip at a later time. 

Having said that, I say once again that I am torn in two directions, but 
in view of the whole picture which puts it in balance at the moment, I will 
have to go along with the mover of this motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are we ready for the question, gentlemen? 

Mr. CARTER: What is the motion? 

The CHAIRMAN: The motion is; Mr Baldwin moves, seconded by Mr. 
Macdonald (Kings) that the resolution passed on the motion by Mr. Smith on 
June 8, that the third report of the steering committee be adopted be now 
rescinded; all those in favour of the motion, would you please raise your 


- hands? May we make it unanimous, gentlemen? Those contrary? 


Carried. 


en 
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The CHAIRMAN: I declare the motion carried. 

Now, may we carry on with our business? ; 

Mr. ParizEau: Since the motion of Mr. Baldwin has passed, Mr. Chairman, 
I would say now that there is no need for the motion on June 8, which requested 
permission from the House of Commons for this committee to adjourn from 
place to place. I would therefore move that the said motion be rescinded. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there a seconder for Mr. Parizeau’s motion? 

Mr. Lambert. 
Is there any comment? 

Mr. WincH: I think this is a matter of importance. I read in the Globe 
and Mail this morning that the Prime Minister was very much disturbed about 
the decision and that he would cancel the idea. I think, sir, it is of the utmost 
importance in Canada that it. be known whether or not that is correct. I 
do not believe that the Prime Minister would interfere with the work of a 
committee. It would be very dangerous and it would be most objectionable if 
that did happen. I do not believe it did. I do believe, however, that those 
people who read that statement which was carried by the Canadian Press 
should know the facts. As I say I do not believe it, but I would like to have 
it from you as a statement that there has not been any interference with 
the work of this committee or the plans of this committee by the Prime 
Minister. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lambert. 

‘I will answer you in a moment, Mr. Winch. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Perhaps Mr. Winch would consider that the source of this 
information is the same source which expressed the view on the attitude of 
the committee towards the trip, and that perhaps it should be read in the 
same light. : : 

Mr. Wrincu: I think, in the name of our parliamentary democracy and 
parliamentary system, that it should be cleared up here. 

The CHAIRMAN: You will be glad to hear that I have not talked to the 
Prime Minister except to say hello since this committee started. I have not 
talked to the Minister except to say hello since this committee started, and 
I do not intend to do so until the whole proceedings of this committee are 
concluded. 

Mr. Batpwin: As the one who moved the motion, may I add that my 
view is that a committee, whose work is as important as this is, like Caesar’s 
wife, should be beyond reproach. When it was indicated that that was not 
possible and there was not this degree of unanimity, that was the reason for 
my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we proceed. 

I believe the minister has a statement on plans for emergency survival. 
If it is agreeable to the committee I would ask the minister to read his state- 
ment now. 


Mr. Carter: Might I ask whether there are any more statements? 
The CHAIRMAN: This is the final statement. 


Hon. Grorce R. PEARKES, (Minister of National Defence): This is the 
fourth and final statement on general defence policy. 

Mr. Carter: I was going to suggest that if there are many more that we 
should have them tabled. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we should have this fourth statement then we 
will go back to a discussion of the statements on NATO and NORAD and then 
we will have consideration of emergency survival. In having the statements 
you are able to do a little homework. I think this can save hours. 
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ae fi Mr. Carter: I suggested that at the beginning, but we seem to be taking 
up a lot of time in the reading of these statements and I thought perhaps if 
_ there are many more they should be tabled. 
hi Mr. PEARKES: This will be the last statement. I thought it would round out 
the general concept of our defence policy. I am dealing with the emergency 
q measures operations because the Department of National Defence includes in 
4 its estimates considerable sums for these particular projects. I thought it 
would be helpful if I summarized the general emergency measures operations. 
_ I have given you a manuscript of what I am going to say. There will be a 
_ few changes. 

As long as the threat of attack against this continent exists, the govern- 
_ ment feels that it is only prudent to institute measures for survival which 
may have to be adopted should our other efforts fail to prevent war. With this 
_ in mind, the government has established an emergency measures organization, 
which forms part of the privy council office secretariat. Its functions include 
_ planning for the continuity of government in wartime, planning for the 
_ general control of communications in wartime, planning for the wartime con- 
trol of road transport and the assumption of responsibilities for civilian 
emergency planning in NATO. In addition, it has the responsibility for stimu- 
lating emergency planning among civilian departments and agencies of the 
federal government generally. - 

It is essential for the preservation of Canada as a nation that there should 
be continuity of civilian government in order to provide guidance and leader- 
ship, especially in the event of a nuclear attack. Each provincial government 
must be closely connected with the central federal facilities for emergency 
government through a highly efficient communications system. 


So long as contact can be maintained, the central federal authority will 
continue direction. If by any chance a region is cut off or isolated, the federal 
. authority situated in a regional centre and working with the various provincial 
_ Officials concerned will operate within the region. The establishment of these 
regional centres was announced by the Prime Minister on the 31st of May 
last, when he said: 


Regional centres will be established speedily in each of the provinces. 
There will be some variation in their size and character, depending on 
a number of factors including the size of the population to be served, 
the likelihood of the provincial capital coming under direct attack, and 
particularly the emergency communications system and its technical 
requirements. The centres will be limited in size but will be sufficient 
to ensure the required operational capability. 

In some provinces construction will be necessary, while in others 
modification of existing buildings may suffice to meet the requirement. 
The principal need is adequate protection against radioactive fall-out, the 
b same peril against which the government is encouraging householders 

to protect themselves by means of suitable basement shelters. Im- 
mediate action is being taken to provide the required structures, and 
details regarding provincial participation in their use will be the sub- 
ject of discussion with provincial authorities forthwith. 
Funds are provided in these estimates for a start to be made this year on 
these projects. 
In May of 1959 an order-in-council known as civil defence Order 1959, 
_ Was passed setting out the responsibilities of the various departments con- 
cerned with emergency measures arrangements. The Department of National 
_ Health and Welfare, which had up to this time been the central authority for 
_ Civil defence at the federal level, henceforth is charged with general guidance 
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and policy development for emergency health and welfare services which are, 
in the main, to be carried out by the provinces. In addition, this department 
administers the civil defence college at Arnprior, Ontario. 

The Department of Justice was given the responsibility for the use of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police in the preservation of law and order and 
certain aspects of traffic control. 

The Prime Minister, through the emergency measures organization of 
the Privy Council, has the responsibility for certain specific operations of the 
civil defence programme, including the administration of financial assistance 
to the provinces and municipalities. 

The main assignment of the emergency measures organization in the civil 
defence field is the general responsibility for co-ordinating all civil defence 
matters at the federal level. In respect of the re-arrangement of civil defence 
functions between federal and provincial authorities, it is perhaps most per- 
tinent to point to the lessened responsibility of the provinces for those technical 
tasks now assumed by the Army and the increased emphasis to be placed by 
the provinces on health and welfare matters. 

With regard to economic provisions, the government has announced the 
formation in peacetime of the elements of a war supplies agency. This agency, 


under the Department of Defence Production, will, in time of war, control the- 


distribution and use of essential supplies, their prices, their rationing, as 
required, and in every practical way make it possible for survivors to have 
their share of remaining supplies. 

Plans for the control of communications are going forward with consider- 
able speed. 

In addition, plans for the control of all types of transport—air, sea, rail 
and road—are being brought into focus by the Department of Transport. 

A government committee known as the cabinet committee on emergency 
plans has been established. As Minister of National Defence, I am chairman 
of this committee and the other members are the Ministers of Finance, Trade 
and Commerce, National Health and Welfare, Defence Production, Justice, 
Associate Minister of National Defence, and the minister without portfolio. 

This committee is responsible for considering major matters of policy 
connected with emergency plans and for processing these matters to the 
cabinet. 

Certain responsibilities with regard to survival operations were assigned 
to me as Minister of National Defence by the above mentioned order-in-council 
and have been re-assigned within my department to the army, which will be 
supported by the royal Canadian navy and the royal Canadian air force with 
the defence research board providing the necessary assistance in the field of 
research. 

The responsibilities which I have been given are as follows: 

(a) provision of technical facilities and operation of a system to give 
warning to the public of the likelihood and imminence of an 
attack; 

(b) determining the location of a nuclear explosion and the patterns 
of fall-out, and giving the necessary warning of fall-out to the 
public; 

(c) assessment of damage and casualties from attack and fall-out; 

(d) controlling, directing and carrying out re-entry into areas damaged 
by a nuclear explosion or contaminated by serious radioactive fall- 
out, decontamination work in those areas, and the rescue and pro- 
vision of first aid to those trapped or injured; 

(e) direction of police and fire services in seriously damaged or con- 
taminated areas which are the object of re-entry operations, in- 
cluding the control of traffic and movement of people in those 
areas:—I stress the words “in those areas’. 
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(f) direction of municipal and other services for the maintenance and 
repair of water and sewer systems in seriously damaged or con- 
taminated areas; 

(g) provision of emergency support to provincial and municipal author- 
ities in the maintenance of law and order and in dealing with panic 
or the breakdown of civilian authority; 

(h) maintenance and operation of emergency communication facilities. 

The regular and militia forces of the Canadian army have been organized 
now for survival operations, and those forces located in Canada at the time of 
the attack which are not involved in priority tasks in the direct defence of 
Canada would be available for survival operations. 

The Canadian army has initiated a series of inter-related studies whose 
purpose is to examine various facets of the survival problem in considerable 
detail. The fields being examined include possible situations involving radia- 
tion, the fire problem, control of movement in stricken areas, re-entry and 
heavy rescue operations, route clearance, damage and casualty assessment, 
decontamination problems, reconnaissance and monitoring, food, fuel and man- 
power sources for rescue forces, direction of municipal services, and command 
and control during such operations. 

The command of the armed forces employed in survival operations will be 
exercised by the chief of the general staff and delegated as necessary to general 
officers commanding commands. Command of naval and air force units operat- 
ing in their normal service roles to supplement or support army operations will 
be vested in a commander of the service concerned. This commander will be 
responsible to the army officer-in-charge of the operation. The commitment 
of those forces assigned to specific national survival tasks will normally be 
made on the decision of the general officer commanding the command affected, 
or by an Area or other local army commander in the event of the interruption 
of communications. Because the tasks in the event of a nuclear attack are 
assigned as direct responsibilities, there is no need to await a formal request 
from the provincial authorities, as would be the case when assistance is required 
for disaster not described as a national emergency. However, since the pro- 
vincial authorities are responsible for certain aspects of civil defence, survival 
operations conducted by military forces will be closely coordinated with pro- 
vincial civil defence authorities. 

The major tasks of the army fall into three main categories: firstly, the 
provision of technical facilities and the operation of a system to give warning 
to the public of the likelihood and imminence of an attack; A national warning 
network emanates from a federal warning center to all provincial warning 
centers, and thence down to the lower echelons of the population. Secondly, 
there is provision for obtaining, plotting and disseminating information con- 
cerning fall-out. The warning system and the fall-out system both have re- 
quired considerable expansion in the communication resources of the army and 
a considerable increase in the Royal Canadian Signal Corps. Thirdly, planning 
for and operations in connection with re-entry into disaster areas that have 
been subject to nuclear attack. ~ 

With regard to the warning system, to be effective, such a system must be 
designed to collate, evaluate and disseminate all pertinent information and 
technical intelligence about the many activities which are likely to result or 
capable of resulting in casualties to the Canadian population. The system must 
make provision for immediate access to all relevant sources of information 
such as the NORAD air defence warning system and military intelligence and 
other appropriate agencies. It must include elements capable of evaluating the 
probable effects of enemy aerial activity on the civilian population and the 
means of disseminating warning and related information and instructions to 
the public. The army’s national survival attack warning system commenced 
operations on the Ist of September, 1959. Canadian warning officers are now 
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on duty at Ottawa and at warning centres situated in each of the provinces. 


The dissemination of alerts will be by siren signals coupled with radio broad- 


casts over networks in the provinces. The responsibility for provision, operation 
and maintenance of sirens has been assumed by the army, together with 
establishment of the essential communication links to civilian radio stations 
in the provinces. 

The cost involved in the establishment of the warning system and the 
provision of such networks as are necessary for central sirens and providing 
links to the initial numbers of radio broadcast stations, during the current and 
the next fiscal year, is approximately as follows: In this year’s estimates 
$650,000; in 1961-62 the forecast is $970,000. 

In this connection, I might mention that the government, after due con- 
sideration of the problems of arranging for an effectual government control of 
the national telecommunications system under nuclear war conditions, came 
to the conclusion that to make the best use of the telecommunications systems 
available after nuclear attack for the use of the government and those various 
agencies and private users with essential functions, it was necessary to develop 


an emergency organization for planning and operation to control and administer 


the national communications system, including radio and television broad- 
casting. This organization will be known as the emergency national telecom- 
munications organization, or ENTO, and it will be developed within the Depart- 
~ ment of Transport and be under the control of my colleague, the Minister of 
Transport. This organization will be advised by a committee of senior repre- 
sentatives of other government departments having a major interest in tele- 
communications. 

In carrying out the task of disseminating warning to the public in the 
smaller centres of population, the assistance of local police, fire services and 
other provincial and municipal bodies will be necessary. In such circumstances, 
the overall responsibility will continue to be vested in the army with the other 
agencies acting on the army’s behalf. It is the intention of the government to 
expand the siren network within the provinces and to provide alternate means 
of communications to those now in being to ensure the means of warnnig the 
public in an emergency. 

The second major army task, that is the provision for obtaining, plotting 
and disseminating information concerning fall-out presents problems of con- 
siderable magnitude. 


To be effective the nuclear detonation and fall-out reporting system must 
be in being and staffed on a 24-hour basis. The system must include: 

(a) Nuclear detonation and reporting posts located around our probable 
target areas. 

(b) Provincial nuclear effects analysis centres, located with our provincial 
warning centres and supplied with relevant meteorological data 
necessary in the assessment of the predicted radio-active fall-out 
from detonations over our own probable target areas and those adja- 
cent targets in the United States. These analysis centres must warn 
the public of probable fall-out patterns, inform the federal authority 
of detonations and immediate effects, and likely fall-out predictions 
on basis of measured intensities. 

(c) Radiation intensity reporting posts throughout Canada designed to 
provide the provincial analysis centres with a continuing report of 
radiation intensities as they occur. 

The nuclear detonation and fall-out reporting system proposed by the army 
envisages the establishment of up to 2,000 radiation reporting posts across the 
nation, of which approximately 200 will be in northern Canada. If you look ~ 
at the map of Canada it shows the various radiation reporting posts which 

it is proposed to establish. , 
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Those rather elongated additions to the map are the actual mapped fall-out 


areas which would be affected if there was a bomb burst at certain designated 
centres, 


The bomb bursts in these cases would be at a point near Edmonton, where 


- it is indicated, and down in the south, near Windsor—and those are the checked 


areas which would be affected. - 

Mr. HELLYER: Could the minister indicate the mapped fall-out from one 
size explosion? 

Mr. PEARKES: I would ask Major Corbeau to show that. 


Major F. S. CorBEAu: This is a five megaton yield at a height of burst of 
850 meters; Edmonton, 5 megaton yield ground burst; Windsor, 5 megaton 
yield ground burst; Ottawa, 5 megaton yield, height of burst 850 meters. 


Mr. PEaRKES: I might say that in the populated areas south of that black 


a line, the characteristics of normal fall-out patterns will necessitate that these 


\ 


radiation reporting posts be located on a 15 by 45 mile grid, running east and 
west. The reason we have so many of these reporting centres is to get a com- 
plete pattern of the fall-out. The resources of the army and those of the other 
services combined cannot provide the geographical coverage necessary for such 
an undertaking. Therefore, co-operation will be necessary on the part of various 
federal government departments, provincial and municipal agencies and volun- 
teer civilians, and possibly some commercial elements, to provide an effective 
system. 

We are maintaining a service of warning of possible fall-out throughout 
Canada, that is if bombs have exploded in any particular area of the North 
American continent, we would be able to predict the area in which there might 
be danger from fall-out. It does not necessarily follow that a bomb would have 
to fall in Canada for there to be a fall-out danger; a bomb could fall south of 
the border. Fall-out comes some time after the actual explosion and a very 
wide area may be covered. 


In order to maintain such a warning system, we have in Ottawa and in 
various centres throughout Canada large maps covered with a special grid 
system. We receive word every day, sometimes two or three times a day, 
from the weather reporting systems, which inform the centres of the rate 
of the wind at various heights and direction of that wind. When the cloud 
forms thousands of feet above the earth’s surface and the particles begin to 
approach the earth, the direction of fall-out is determined by the way in 
which the wind blows. Of course the wind is not constant at different heights. 
You may have a wind blowing much faster, say, in a northwesterly direction 
a few thousand feet above the earth’s surface, whereas higher up the direction 
of the wind may be quite different and the speed quite different, so that as 
the particles fall down they might drift in one direction between twenty 
and thirty thousand feet, and below, at 10,000 feet, they might drift in another 
direction. Reports are obtained from the various Department of Transport 
centres across Canada every day. Selecting some thirteen places where a 
bomb is hypothetically assumed to have exploded, a chart is kept of the fall- 
out patterns every day. 


By means of a code made possible by the uniform grid that I have 


_ Mentioned, information concerning these patterns can be exchanged between 


the various centres very quickly and can be replotted as and when required. 


It is very likely that there may be some time elapsing between the time : 
of the explosion and the time of the fall-out. On the various fall-out patterns 


_ are drawn a number of lines showing the approximate time that fall-out from 
_ such a hypothetical explosion would reach a particular point. This informa- 
_tion would be communicated to the areas affected. The pattern is continually 
revised by service officers, thereby training a large number of regular 
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personnel in the method of calculating these fall-out patterns. We are ready 
now at any time to provide such information, if needed, if an emergency 
occurred. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Is the minister in possession of charts which might illustrate 
this particular aspect to which he has been referring, concerning the fall-out 
pattern, and the grid system that is in use at the present time? 


The CHAIRMAN: A chart that might be reproduced in the evidence 


Mr. PearKeEs: Yes. If you look at that map, you will see the chart system 
covering, roughly, the province of Alberta. You will see, within that area, 
the red lines which are marked. There is an area there called E.K., and 
the other areas are F.K. and G.K., which cover other parts of Canada. Now, 
in all the provincial centres, they have maps marked on exactly the same 
grid. It does not matter what the scale of the map is. By giving the E.K., 
and then referring to the letters of the square, say JG59 you would be able 
to report the exact position to other centres. You would be able to give the 
anticipated or the reported area of fall-out. The reporting stations, which 
are shown there, would report that there is or is not fall-out in that partic- 
ular area. This would then give the exact pattern of the fall-out, which 
would be most useful in advising people where to move, if they were going 
to move from any particular centre—or whether they would be in danger; 
and as one can estimate the time that it takes for the particles to descend, 
you would be able to make an estimate of the time that the fall-out would 
arrive—take, in that large chart there, shall we say, at Battleford, which 
might be three or four hours after. You know the general pattern of the 
wind, and you can estimate the rate of fall-out. Therefore, you could predict 
that, say at Wainwright, the fall-out would be there, say three hours after 
the bomb explosion took place. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you continue, Mr. Minister. 


Mr. PearKES: So, we have today, in conjunction with the current 24- 
hour operation for the army attack warning system, the federal and provincial 
warning centres, which are computing fall-out, as related to possible nuclear 
detonation over probable Canadian and adjacent United States target areas 
on a twice daily basis. 

In addition, there is an urgent need for ensuring the rapid and effective 
exchange of nuclear detonation and fall-out data with the United States. 
Obviously, if a bomb fell close to the border, the fall-out might drift across into 
Canada. Therefore, we keep in close liaison with the organization in the United 
States. 

This can be done through the established agencies. 

The responsibility of the army concerning assessment of damage and cas- 
ualties from attack and fall-out will be limited to estimating the percentage 
damage and casualties in the areas affected. A working group has been set 
up under the auspices of the Emergency measures organization and consists 
of representatives from each of the departments concerned. The type of informa- 
tion needed and the urgency with which it will be required and the area to 
which it should apply, is being determined by each department. The results will 


be reported to the cabinet committee on emergency plans. The types of system _ 


for damage assessment can then be determined. 

We have not got to that stage yet. 

The third major responsibility the army has is for re-entry operations into 
areas damaged by nuclear explosion or contaminated by serious radioactive 
fall-out. The regular army and the militia are being equipped and trained 
for such re-entry and rescue operations. The strength of the army, both regular 
and reserve, limits the number of personnel available for these tasks. 
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Present estimates suggest that many thousands of civilians could be 
required to assist in survival operations in addition to the personnel available 
from the services. Responsibility for training and organizing these personnel— 
and these are civilian personnel—rests with the provinces and municipalities. 
In the event of disaster, the activities of civilians trained in rescue operations 
will be controlled and directed by the army in those areas which have suffered 
from nuclear attack or been heavily damaged. It is planned to employ the 
armed forces on survival operations in fully mobile units which would be self- 
contained, for limited periods, and capable of reentering damaged or seriously 
contaminated areas to rescue those who are injured or trapped, as well as 
assisting in the maintenance of law and order and guarding of vital points. 

These mobile units will be formed mainly from armoured regiments, 
artillery regiments or infantry battalions. The whole of the Canadian army 
stationed in Canada has now been organized into mobile columns, so that they 
could move rapidly to any areas where there had been destruction caused. 
There are over 22 such regular columns, as well as 44 mixed regular and 
militia columns now in training. They may vary in their composition, but their 
average strength would be over 800 men in each column. They are equipped or 
being equipped with rescue material, some of it very simple and elementary, 
such as special rope, jacks for raising up debris, ladders, first aid kits and 
various radiac instruments which will enable tests to be taken at any time 
—and there are others far more complicated. 

Every man will be equipped with a small button, which can be tested 
from time to time, to show how much radioactivity he has been subject to. In 
addition, these columns will be equipped with special firefighting materials. 


_ They will have field kitchens and various wireless equipment. The columns will 


also have specialized equipment such as: mobile water tanks, repair vehicles, 
trucks fitted with welding and cutting equipment. 

Plans are also under way to obtain a supply of portable floodlights, auxili- 
ary generators, centrifugal pumps, special air breathing equipment, further 
radiac equipment, including sets that can be used from the air, from vehicles 
and which will detect radioactivity from some distance. The wireless facilities 
will be increased with the provision of the U. K. manufactured C42 VHF set, 
which is now on order. This is the most modern military radio set of its type 
available. 

Training for survival operations is a part of normal army training and, 
as such, is included in individual and collective training programs. The tech- 
nical services of the army will assist in, and advise on, the decontamination 
of personnel, water supplies, clothing and equipment. The army will direct 
clearing operations and all available service heavy engineering equipment will 
be committed and will be augmented by civilian equipment where possible. 

In the initial stages, military and service resources will be coordinated 
by the army and, while the provision of medical supplies is a main responsi- 
bility of the Department of National Health and Welfare, the forces medical 
services will provide initial medical treatment in re-entry areas and will advise 
and assist in evacuation, including decontamination of the injured. 

While the army would not take over the function of police, fire and muni- 
cipal services in seriously damaged or contaminated areas, they would be 
responsible for the over all supervision in areas subject to re-entry operations. 

It must be recognized that the provision of emergency support to provincial 
and municipal authorities in the maintenance of law and order and in dealing 
with panic or breakdown of civilian authority in the event of a nuclear attack 
is a new task for the army only in the sense that it would be of greater 


Magnitude than we have ever experienced. The armed services have always 


_ had the responsibility for providing assistance to civil authorities in the main- 


tenance of law and order, this of course is only on request or when the situation 
_ is likely to be beyond the control of the responsible civil authorities. 
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I would only add that the auxiliary squadrons of the R.C.A.F. are carrying 
out training, and are being equipped with Otter aircraft, which will assist 
the army in survival operations. At the present time, that is one of roles for 
many of the auxiliary squadrons of the R.C.A.F. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Minister. 

Gentlemen, that completes the four groups, as suggested in our proce- 
dure—the United Nations, NATO, NORAD, and national emergency survival. 

You will notice, at page 226 of the evidence, the beginning of the min- 
ister’s statement on NATO. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? 

The CHAIRMAN: By all means. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I notice that the minister has with him many 
of his maps, charts, and staff, in relation to the national survival program. I 
was wondering if-it would be of any assistance to the staff, and while having 
this fresh in our minds, if, under the circumstances, we might consider the 
last report first. 

The CHAIRMAN: We could do that. However, the time is now 10.30, and 
I still feel that this group who are particularly interested in this section of 
the emergency survival program will have to return anyway. In the few 
minutes left, I thought if we did go back to the minister’s statement on NATO, 
we could start questioning on that, and then break this meeting off in fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, let us do that. I see here a number of charts 
and maps, which I think were brought here for some purpose. While this 
statement is fresh in our minds, perhaps these could be used. If they were - 
brought to illustrate some special point, I think we should have the benefit 
of them while they are here. : 

The CHAIRMAN: That is what Mr. Smith said. I felt that these witnesses 
must come back a second time; is that not true, Mr. Minister? 

Mr. PEARKES: As you wish. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think we will be able to finish this in 15 minutes. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, we could take a look at what is 
here now. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is another thing, Mr. Minister: Is there any way 
of reproducing some of these, ‘$0 that we can get them in the evidence? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: No, no. 

The CuHatrMAN: I do not see how it could be done. Is there any point on 
this, Mr. Minister, while the big maps are here? 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Let us put the question this way: does the 
minister, or his staff, wish to say anything on these maps? 

Mr. PEARKES: Very briefly, Mr. Chairman, I think I can say this. This big 
chart here shows the general organization of the survival attack warning 
system. ; 

We could assume that from headquarters at NORAD—which is the main — 
centre at Colorado Springs—we might get early warning coming in from the — 
arrival of bombers, or of missile attack. 

That would be communicated through from there to the northern region ~ 
at St. Hubert, and simultaneously here to Ottawa. A decision would be taken 
in Ottawa as to the time that a warning should be issued; that is, that the 
sirens should be sounded in any part of Canada. That could be communicated 
rapidly to all the provincial centres, where today—I want to emphasize this— 
since September of last year, there is a 24-hour manning of the provincial 
warning centres from British Columbia to Newfoundland. a 
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Then, having received the information from Ottawa that, we will say, 

a warning was to be sounded in the provinces of Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland, that warning would be sounded 
by means of sirens. The siren, in effect, tells you: “Listen to your radio and 
stay indoors for further instructions”. 

Then the system of controlled broadcasting would go into effect, and certain 
designated broadcasting stations would issue the further instructions which 
_ would emanate from the various provincial warning centres. That is the situa- 
tion at the present time. 

Mr. WINCH: Mr. Chairman, may I ask the minister if the reports from the 
three radar warning lines go only directly to NORAD, the primary warning 
centre, or do the reports go anywhere else? Secondly, I: would imagine that 

a centre such as that would be one of the primary objectives of any attack. 
If that went out, what is the function then? 

Mr. PEARKES: If Colorado Springs went out? 

Mr. WINCH: First of all, do the warnings from the three radar lines that 
we have go only to the NORAD centre? 

Mr. PEARKES: No; they are simultaneously reported to the NORAD regions. 

Mr. WINCH: To all the regions, at the same time? 

Mr. PEARKES: To all the regions: they get the information simultaneously. 

The CHAIRMAN: We get it in St. Hubert at the same time as Colorado 
Springs. 

Mr. CARTER: I would like to make two suggestions, Mr. Chairman. When 

_the_ minister was describing these elongated areas on the map, it was stated 
that these areas were based on the assumption of a five megaton blast. 

I see over here a chart which gives information about what a five megaton 
blast is, and what it would do. I think that should be on the record, for people 
who might be reading this evidence—for their enlightenment. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a good idea. May we have that now, Mr. Minister? 

Mr. CARTER: The other suggestion I would like to make, while it is fresh 
in my mind, is this: there is quite a long statement made on this in the 
evidence of the estimates committee, when the national health estimates were 
before the house. It might be worth while to get the evidence of that particular 
sitting and have it made available along with the evidence of this sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN: Each member here has a copy of that evidence in his 

_ room. 

Mr. CarTER: I was thinking in terms of people outside, who would— 

The CHAIRMAN: Your thought is to include in this evidence, the evidence 
that was taken before Mr. Smith’s estimates committee? ; 

Mr. CARTER: Yes; because people from outside, who would naturally be 
looking to this committee, might not have in mind, or might not even know, 
that there was further evidence in the estimates committee on this very same 
subject. 


Mr. WINCH: You have now told them. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you explain that, please, Mr. Minister? 


. Mr. PEARKES: For the purpose of the record, this chart shows the blast 
damage of a five megaton weapon, assuming that it has dropped at a particular 
point. On this particular map, it shows Ottawa. 


Mr. WINCH: Is that an air blast, or a ground blast? 


3 Mr. PEARKES: The data represents the average between the surface and 
low air burst. Assuming that the bomb burst has been here— 
i, 23302-3—2 
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The CHAIRMAN: When you say “here”, Mr. Minister, you mean Ottawa— 
just to identify it for the record? ; 


Mr. PearKEs: Yes, Ottawa. For a two-mile radius from the point of the 
bomb burst there would be complete destruction and all personnel would be 
killed. 

At a five-mile radius, buildings would be demolished, or severely damaged; 
walls and roofs would collapse; steel-frame buildings would be severely 
distorted. 

At an eight-mile radius, houses would be damaged beyond repair; frames 
distorted; walls cracked; doors and entrances damaged. 

At a ten-mile radius from there, houses and buildings would be unin- 
habitable under normal conditions. Values have been adapted to Canadian 
building standards and types of construction. 

That would apply, of course, to the radius emanating from bomb bursts 
anywhere, at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Minister. I think on that note, gentlemen, 
we will adjourn this meeting until—: . 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, before you adjourn, I wonder if you could 
call a steering committee meeting for two purposes: one, to consider the 
acceleration of the work of this committee by perhaps including an extra 
meeting per week; and also to discuss the times at which the committee can 
best meet, now that the house is sitting in the morning. Also, that the old 
schedule upon which we agreed is no longer operative. 

The CHAIRMAN: We shall do that either this afternoon or the first part 
of next week, depending upon when the group will be here. Then, gentlemen, 
we will go back to page 226 at our next meeting. 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, there is just one point on that. I have men- 
tioned this, I think, three times. I am sure we will be allowed to ask a few 
general questions before we get down to NORAD and NATO specifically. 

‘The CHAIRMAN: Yes, the purpose of that is merely as an agenda to go 
through. 

Mr. Wincu: Mr. Chairman, may I also say that when I spoke a little earlier 
this morning, I should have made it quite clear that I was not referring to all 
the press; but I was just referring to certain sections of the press. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Are we still assembled? 

The CHAIRMAN: No. . 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Are there any more press statements to be 
made? 


The CHAIRMAN: That is it. 
/ ene committee adjourned. 


Sead we, 
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WEDNESDAY, June 15, 1960. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum, 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, while the minister is taking 
his place, may I take this opportunity of wishing you a very happy birthday 
as of yesterday. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. That is very nice of 
you. 

Gentlemen, you will recall at our last meeting, both Mr. Carter and 
Mr. Smith suggested we continue with civil defence inasmuch as that was 
the last statement of the statements which the minister was going to give to 
us. I think that would be wise, while it is still fresh in your minds. : 

If you will turn to page 265 of the proceedings, you will find the minister’s 
statement starting on that page. 

After we have completed civil defence, we will turn to NATO. 

Are there any questions? 


_ Mr. SmitrH (Calgary South): Mr. Minister, I am not going to refer to 
anything included in that statement but, rather, something that is not in It; 
and ask your views. 

You are well aware, sir, of an organization in the United States known 
as the civil air patrol. Canada also has a much smaller organization, whose 
general responsibility is to mobilize civilian aircraft, under a military principle, 
for the combined Purpose of air search and rescue duties, keeping at first hand 
a group of amateur pilots available in the event of an emergency and, for 
_ the purpose of this discussion, to contribute something in the national survival 

program. 
. This body is largely unrecognized in Canada. However, I understand 
some inquiries have been made, through the chief of air staff, as to the 
possibility of developing a civil air patrol in support of the mobilization of 
; military forces for the national survival program. Obviously, communications 
in the event of a disaster or an emergency, are going to be paramount, and it 
would seem, if telecommunications have been mobilized as they recently have, 
that the Department of National Defence should give some consideration, in 
Cooperation with the Department of Transport, of course, to following the 
example of the United States, who have found the C.A.P. to be very effective, 
As Canada has a greater per capita number of amateur pilots, it would seem 
to me this is an area that could be extremely useful to EMO, and would not 
require a great deal of capital, because the facilities—aircraft and training, 
are already available; but also in the principal role of civil defence, which is 
the subject we have under discussion now; and also, in addition to the roles 
of air search ‘and rescue, and the advantage of maintaining a nucleus of 
pilots in the event of an emergency. 
Could you comment on this, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. G. R. PearKes (Minister of National Defence): Yes. This matter 
hhas been discussed both with the air force and the Department of Transport, 
and at a recent meeting of the cabinet EMO committee. We have welcomed 
the offer which has been made by the flying clubs. 
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We felt the best arrangement for the start would be that each group should 
work within the provincial organization, and that they would be part of the 
provincial civil defence organization. 

As you know, auxiliary squadrons, of course, are part of the military 
survival operations, and have a definite role to play. 

As there is such a variety of tasks which the flying clubs might do—the 
movement of people, and that sort of thing—it was considered the best ar- 
rangement could be made through the provincial civil defence organizations, 
and the civil defence organizations have been communicated with. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Minister, there comes to mind a second 

question then. I am glad to hear that some encouragement has been given this 
group. 
However, Mr. Minister, I was not thinking only of the flying clubs, because 
I have taken an active part, as an example, in commercial private aircraft, — 
who have formed into this civil aeronautical control in my area. There are 
great air armadas of commercial aircraft that would be available as well, and 
who are not necessarily members of the royal flying clubs association. 

The point that worries me, in your reply, Mr. Minister, is that in another 
committee, we found we had a difference in the level of the advancement of 
one province compared with another in the development of their national 
survival program. This is quite obvious, and is to be expected. 

If this responsibility is an important one, if this is going to be assumed 
by the provinces, are we not going to find rather the same situation, in that 
the active province, which has an aggressive civil defence program, will usefully — 
employ those aircraft, whereas an inactive province will not take advantage — 
of it. 
I am concerned with uniformity; I am wondering if the direction should 
not come from yourself, through the air force. 

Mr. Pearkes: A start has been made, as I say, quite recently, and we have 
contacted the provinces in regard to the coordination of the activities. Naturally, ' 
we would like to bring all up to the same level. That coordination will be done — 
through the EMO officers in the various provinces. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Lambert? 

Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, on the same point. 

Is the point of leadership being supplied through the EMO regional director, — 
or is it being left with the provincial authority? : 

Mr. PEARKES: The EMO committee have advised the provinces and the : 
flying clubs that the flying clubs should contact the provinces—and, of course, — 
the EMO regional officer would be there to give any advice and assistance he ~ 
could, and would still endeavour to give impetus to this particular activity. 

Mr. Lampert: Is it a fair commentary that the initiative will come from ~ 
the provincial organization as against the EMO organization? , 

Mr. PEARKES: I would say the initiative has been taken by the EMO 
organization already, and it will be followed up by the provincial organizations : 
in each province, in which there is an EMO officer who will be fully conversant ~ 
with the work. & 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are there any further questions on this one 
point before we proceed to another subject? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: Mr. Chairman, in connection with civilian personnel, a 

states at the top of page 271: : 

In the event of disaster, the activities of civilians trained in rescue 

operations will be controlled and directed by the army in those areas 

which have suffered from nuclear attack or been heavily damaged. 
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Perhaps the minister will recall, during the heavy raids in Great Britain, 
that they found the ordinary civilian rescue operations were not too well per- 
formed until these people became part and parcel practically of the active army, 
and came under the regulations. 

Is it the intention of EMO to have these people called up and be paid, as 
if they were not civilian personnel but employees of the army and, thereby, 
directly under army and militia units? 

Mr. PEARKES: Not in the first_instance anyway. 

They will be working just as the ordinary civil defence volunteer worker 
is organized today. However, when it comes to a question of re-entry into a 
devastated area, the army would hope to receive volunteers in order to help clear 
up the situation within the heavily damaged area. 

Whether there would be any remuneration, is a matter which has not been 
settled. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: Does the minister agree that all these people possibly will 
be engaged in a very hazardous occupation? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes; if there is a nuclear attack on this continent, we are 
all going to be engaged in a very hazardous occupation. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: But, particularly in the case of re-entry into an area which 
has been very heavily damaged? 

Mr. PEARKES: There will not be any people especially earmarked at this 
time for re-entry and, as I say, the matter of any financial remuneration has 
not been discussed. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: I am not thinking only of financial remuneration but, in 
case of injury or illness from radiation, and so on, as volunteers, they would 
have no coverage and so on but, if they were as the personnel were in Eng- 
land, they were covered in this case by the war act. 

Mr. PEARKES: I would like to get advice on this point, because I am under 
the impression that any civilian civil defence worker who is injured while 
carrying out civil defence duties is protected. However, I would like to get some 
further advice on that. Actually, that would not come under ‘my department 
in these estimates; but, if I recall correctly, they will be recompensed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Possibly, Mr. Minister, you can give us that information 
at the next meéting. 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, I will do that—or possibly I can send for the informa- 
tion, and it can be obtained by telephone. 

The CHAIRMAN: It would be better if you could, Mr. Minister. 

Gentlemen, are there any further questions? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: Mr. Chairman, I have one other question. 

You mentioned also that you were obtaining a very high frequency radio 
from the United Kingdom. Could the minister give us an idea of its range? 

This is mentioned at page 271, and referred to as the C-42 V.H.F. 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes. I think we were referring to the C-42 V.H.F. set. Their 
range is 15 miles. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: Is it going to be made available to militia units? 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lambert, have you a question? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Reverting back to Mr. Fairfield’s first question, is it at all 
envisaged that local military commanders may be given the power to more or 
less conscript or enrol under order or under power trained civilian personnel 
for purposes of survival operations? 


Mr. PEARKES: Not in advance of the catastrophe happening. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: You say not in advance of the catastrophe happening; but 
in the event of the catastrophe happening? 

“Mr. PearKes: In the event of it happening, it is hoped there will be 
- volunteers available. 

Mr. Lampert: And, if there are not? _ . 

Mr. PEARKES: Then the army will have to do the best it can without them. 

Mr. LAMBERT: There is no provision for bringing these people in? 

Mr. PearKes: Not into the army. They are civil defence workers, and just 
exactly the same as the old civil defence organization. They are there, and we 
hope that large numbers of them will be trained so they will be able to assist 
the army in the event of their services being required. 

Mr. LamBert: Are there no provisions, at the present time, for the calling 
up of these people? 

Mr. PearKES: There is is provision for calling them up. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: Perhaps the minister will recall the A.R.P. personnel in 
England. They had much the same volunteer organization up until 1939. When 
the bombs first started dropping, most of those volunteer personnel went with 
their families out of the bombed areas, and left the ground practically uncovered. 
Now, they had to come to the conclusion that they had to call up these people, 
actually pay them, and bring them under the war act in Great Britain. 

Do you envisage that we have better volunteers maybe in Canada than 
they do in Great Britain? 

The CHAIRMAN: Was the war act changed at that time? 

Mr. FarrFIELD: No. These people actually were called up, and they employed 
380,000. I was wondering whether the minister thinks that possibly the voluntary 
organization will work better in the event of a disaster in Canada than it did 
in Great Britain during the disaster of 1940. 

Mr. PEarKES: There is no provision made for the call-up of civilians at the 
present time under any legislation that I know of. I do not know whether this 
provision could be covered by the War Measures Act or not. 

In regard to your other question in respect of injured civilians, they are 
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covered by the Workmens Compensation Act. The province would pay 25 per. 


cent of the cost and the federal government would pay 75 per cent of the cost 
of compensation to any injured individual. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does this apply to individuals who are not full-time em- 
ployees, and that they would be covered under the Workmens Compensation 
Act? 

Mr. PEARKES: If an individual is employed on civil defence operations he 
would be covered. 

Mr. FartrFIELD: Does this situation exist in every province, Mr. Minister? 

Mr. PEarKES: I am informed that this is in force in the majority of prov- 
inces and is being negotiated at this time with the other provinces. 

Mr. Wexzster: What is the situation in regard to self-employed people; do 
they come into this arrangement? Does a self-employed individual who joins the 
civil defence organization and who is injured come within this arrangement? 

The CHAIRMAN: Would an individual who earns over $5,300, or whatever 
the limitation is, be covered as well? : 

Mr. WEgsTER: There is a limitation in regard to income and there is also 
the limitation in respect to the employed or self-employed individual. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could you find out the answers to these questions for us, 
Mr. Minister? : 


Mr. PearkKes: Yes. I have not got the actual details here, but this is not an ~ 


- expenditure which is included in our estimates. 
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Mr. WEBSTER: This is not a cost in your budget, no. 

Mr. PEARKES: I could acquire the general detail in that regard. 

The CHAIRMAN: That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: I am wondering if there was any existing provision which 
would give a local military commander during an emergency the power to 
give orders to such organizations as municipal fire departments and municipal 
police departments who could be required to go out of their own areas? 

Mr. PEARKES: The intention is that the military authorities would not give 
orders outside of areas of heavy devastation. If the military organization 
moved in to an area, and the term is “re-entry”, where practically everything 
is destroyed in that area and the surviving people there would have to be 
moved out because of heavy contamination, then volunteers coming in, be 

_ they an organized body like the fire department, might be placed at the disposal 
of the military commander and would work under the general direction of 
that military commander who is responsible for the re-entry operation. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: This would still be a voluntary thing. For instance, if you 
take the example which we had illustrated on our charts, and if Ottawa was 
bombed, would the military commander have the right to order the Renfrew 
fire department to come down to fight fires on the perimeter? 

Mr. PEARKES: That fire department could only be placed at the disposal 
of the military commander under the present arrangement, by the Renfrew 
municipality. If this municipality offered to assist this department, then the 
department would work under the direction of the military officer in charge. 
No military officer would have the right to go to Renfrew or Pembroke, or 
anywhere else and order the fire department to come to Ottawa. 

The CHAIRMAN: There exists now that arrangement between the munici- 
palities, is there not, Mr. Minister? 

Mr. PEARKES: We are working toward greater cooperation between the 
different municipalities. 

Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, my question arises out of the question with 
_ which Mr. Smith opened these proceedings. 

At our last meeting the minister gave us a very comprehensive and detailed 
account of the organization that is envisaged and is in the process of being 
set up for national survival. It is evident that the overall objective of this 
_ organization, and the whole purpose for its being is national survival. I am 
' wondering whether that overall objective could be subdivided into other 
- specific objectives or goals which are being pursued and developed under the 
national survival policy. If that overall goal or objective could be broken down 
it would be very helpful to the members of this committee, and particularly 
helpful to myself. I wonder if the minister could give us an illustration of 
_ this breakdown. 
1 The CHAIRMAN: If you will look at page 266 you will see that the minister 
there said: “the responsibilities which are to be given are as follows:” and 
they run from A up to H. I think that gives the breakdown and answers your 
question, Mr. Carter. 

Mr. CaRTER: That is not quite what I had in mind. Perhaps I am not ex- 
pressing myself too clearly. The explanation given at pages 266 to 268 illus- 
trates the different parts of the organization. 

The CHAIRMAN: This illustration gives us the division of responsibility. 

Mr. CARTER: It does illustrate the division of responsibility, but I am 
thinking in terms of goals which we are pursuing. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would that not follow as a result of the division of re- 
sponsibility, Mr. Carter? I am afraid I do not know what you have in mind. 
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Mr. Carter: It would be very helpful to me if I could clarify this division 
of the overall goal of national survival. In order to attain that overall goal 
we must attain a number of specific goals and objectives. I am just wondering 
if the minister could give us in capsule form what the specific objectives 
might be. / 

The CHairMAN: Can you add anything at this time to your statement, Mr. — 
Minister? 

Mr. PEaRKES: I do not understand what the question is. In my statement 
you have the responsibilities which have been designated. There are the 
various responsibilities listed, for instance, determining the location of a 
nuclear explosion and the patterns of fall-out, and giving the necessary warn- 
ing of fall-out to the public. That is an army responsibility, as I explained at 
the last meeting; and that is being carried out by arrangement under which 
a number of warning centres and reporting centres in respect of fall-out will 
operate first of all on a grid which is 15 miles by 45 miles across the inhabited 
portion of Canada. From these locations the warnings are transmitted to the 
central warning centre and to the different provinces. 


Mr. Carter: Surely the minister does not envisage that all these projects 

will move along at the same pace and be completed at the same time. It is 
only natural when different departments and agencies are involved, pursuing 
these responsibilities, some will move ahead faster than others, and some 
certainly will merit priority over others. That is what I have in mind and 
what I would like to find out. 


Mr. PEARKES: Very considerable progress has already been made in respect 
of the arrangement of these different warning centres through the cooperation 
of the different services, where there are personnel who have the knowledge 
and who are trained, and where communications exist. A great number of 
those reporting stations have already been established now. It is true that they 
require more equipment and more detecting equipment, and we are acquiring 
that as quickly as we are able. 

There is a degree of priority, I suppose, as to where this equipment is 
placed first, being those areas which are likely to be targets. We hope that 
by the end of the year we will have most of this equipment placed there. 
There will be fairly even distribution of this equipment across the country. 


Mr. Carter: Would it be fair to say that arrangements for the placement — 
of adequate warning systems would be given a first priority in view of the 
fact that without this system apparently the rest of the project will not. 
function? 

Mr. PearKes: The first priority was given to the arrangement of a warn- 
ing system to detect and give warning of the approach of hostile bombers or 
missiles. That system is being connected up. At the same time we have gone 
ahead with this fall-out warning system, which is of great importance too. — 


Mr. Carter: Yes, and those two systems represent the two essential parts 
of the project? 

Mr. PEarKEs: I feel that there are three essential parts. First we have the 
warning of an impending attack, secondly the description of the fall-out and — 
thirdly the re-entry. In regard to those three parts of the project, they are 
moving along together. 


Mr. Carter: They are all progressing? 
Mr. PearKes: Yes, they are all progressing. ; 
Some types of equipment have been easier to acquire and are not as ; 


expensive as some of the heavier equipment the purchase of which must 
wait; but the scheme is moving rapidly forward. 
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Mr. WincH: When you say the whole scheme is moving forward you are 
referring to the planning for the national survival in the event of a nuclear 
attack. I would like to ask a question in this regard. As a result of information 
I have read and heard I am left with the impression that in the event of a 
nuclear attack, as far as the major centres are concerned, there will not be 
sufficient warning to allow a complete evacuation, and therefore in regard to 
those individuals in an area who are not going to be able to get out, shelter 
will be the only protection available to them. We have been told at a previous 
meeting that the defence research board has done some work in cooperation 
with another agency in regard to the type and construction of shelter needed. 
We have also heard about this problem in another committee. I have felt that 
this problem should be treated with the utmost and highest priority, and I am 
speaking of the type of shelter needed, be it small or large. I have heard that 
a book of instructions or a plan is being printed in this regard. Could the 
minister give us any information as to when this book of instructions will be 
available? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch, I do not know whether this subiect falls within 
the responsibility of the Minister of National Defence. However, there is no 
_ reason why he should not comment on it. 


Mr. WINCH: The minister has commented on the overall national survival 
plan. 

Mr. PEARKES: I understand that the book to which you refer is being 
printed by the EMO organization and is expected to be published shortly. I 
have not got the actual date when it is expected to be published, but I have 
been informed that it will be ready in the near future. 

I am just now informed that this book will be published within a month 
or so. 

Mr. WINCH: I would be pleased if you could put a time limit on the “or 
so”, because that is the answer that we have been receiving for a long time. 


The CHAIRMAN: We do have a definite answer in that regard now, Mr. 
Winch. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary ques- 
tion to Mr. Carter’s question. The minister has dealt with the question in 
regard to priorities on the delivery of equipment. The role which has been 
assigned to the militia is a very important role and one which the minister has 
acknowledged responsibility for. There has been a great deal of enthusiasm 
in this regard as shown by the increase in the number of enlistments. 

One of the criticisms, Mr. Minister, refers to the old question; when are 
we going to be able to secure equipment in order to carry out this role? Many 
of the regiments, for example, are still performing the additional role of 
supporting our present call-ups. I wonder if the minister could report any 
progress in regard to the provision of national survival equipment to militia 
‘units in Canada? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, I believe in general terms the militia has been issued 
with sufficient rescue equipment, such as, partial quantities of rescue kits and/ 
of radiac instruments to start training in the role of national survival; and 
sufficient additional items, the main items being such requirements as radiac 
equipment, radiac meters, computer indicators, technical dosimeters, radiac 
trainers, and other major items of survival equipment including additional 
quantities of rescue kits to equip both regular and militia to full scale; addi- 
tional requirements of radiac equipment including radiac meters, gamma 
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survey, tactical and technical dosimeters, dosimeter charges, and radiac train- 
ers, and special equipment such as vehicle kits, water tank, repair and weld- 
ing. Those are some of the items which will be provided, in order that they 
can perform their full survival role. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are they on order now? 

Mr. PEARKES: Those which I have read out. 

Mr. SmiTH (Calgary South): In order that a layman like myself may 
understand the extent of the presently equipped units in Canada, is there any 
estimate that you can give by rule of thumb which would say that the militia 
units are currently two-thirds equipped, or half equipped, or less than one- 
quarter equipped? How far do they have to go? That is what I am trying to 
get at. 

Mr. PearKEs: All militia units have got sufficient equipment now to train 
with. They have not got sufficient equipment to carry out operations; but, 
by the end of the year, I would say that major items will be received. 

There is another list here which I think will interest you. The major items 
of survival equipment for which procurement action will be initiated in 
1960-61 include floodlights, portable generators auxiliary and cable, pumps 
centrifugal, air breathing apparatus, radiac equipment including radiacmeter, 
gamma survey, aerial; radiacmeter, gamma survey, vehicle; radiacmeter, 
gamma survey, remote, field, and so on. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Can you give an estimate to the com- 
mittee of what the total cost yet required will be in future estimates for com- 
plete equipment for militia units? 

Mr. PearKEs: I could not possibly estimate what the total cost of equip- 
ment would be.I do not think we have the figures, but I can give you some 
figure regarding survival equipment, and the amount included in this year’s 
estimates. It is $3,764,000. 

That does not include signal equipment, regular signal equipment, for 
which there is another $2,561,000. And as far as signal for warning, such as 
sirens, and that sort of thing is concerned, there is another $14 million; so 
that makes a total of $7,850,400 for equipment included in these estimates, 
which will go a long way to give the essential equipment to the regular 
and militia units. But I am quite certain that the other equipment, particularly 
the heavier type of equipment— 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): This estimate would represent one-half 
or less of the total expenditure still required? 

Mr. PEaRKES: The expenditures will have to go on for several years. 


a Mr. FarrFIELD: Is it intended to equip those in the regular survival 
column areas the same as was demonstrated to us earlier this year? 


Mr. PrarKEes: Yes; a demonstration was given on an army scale which 
showed the type of equipment which is being obtained, and as soon as it is 
obtained it will be issued to regular and militia units. 

Mr. THompson: Mr. Chairman, I think that the minister’s statement 
discloses a very comprehensive plan as far as national survival is concerned; 
but I would like to know what is being done to make the public aware of 
this plan. 

Mr. Winch mentioned the matter of basement shelters, and also the 
matter of alerts and signals, radio broadcasts and siren signals. But what 
does the general public know now about siren signals, should an emergency 
arise? , 
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Mr. PEARKES: There is a great deal of instruction given out to the 


' general public not only through the army personnel but also through the 


civil defence personnel who received training; and very, very frequently 
quite long articles appear in the daily press and in the weekly press. 
I remember that just about a week ago there was a long article in one 


of the weeklies written by General Worthington, describing in considerable 


detail the organization of the plan. I might say that he received some of 
that information from our department. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will not your proposed brochure bring out a lot of that 
information? I mean the brochure which is to be published within a month? 

Mr. PEARKES: I think the one to be published is mainly a description of 
shelters. 

Mr. THompson: It is just a question of how far this information is 
reaching the public. I think it is very important that the public should : 
know what to do in the case of an alert; they should know, when a siren 
goes, that they should go to their radios and listen to their radios, but I 
wonder how many people know what to do. I venture to say that very few 
people realize what to do, and I think it is very important. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is your question? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Is consideration being given, or is preparation being under- 
taken for a sort of publication entitled, shall we say, “What every householder 
should know about civil defence and what to do”, for general distribution? 

Mr. CHAMBERS: On a point of order, surely this is not national defence; 
this is off these estimates. 

The CHAIRMAN: What was your question again, please? 

Mr. LAMBERT: Is consideration being given to, or is there under active 
preparation a publication—I might call it “What every householder should 
know about civil defence and what to do’? 


Mr. PEARKES: I can say that there are a great many pamphlets describing 


_ the work which are issued through the information branch of the emergency 


measures organization. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Are there too many though? 

Mr. PEARKES: I would not think there are too many. 

Mr. LAMBERT: What is being done about their distribution? I presume 
it is made by voluntary request of the individual? 

Mr. PEARKES: They are sent out to the various provinces and to the EMO 
offices, and the civil defence offices have them. 
You asked what steps are being taken. Quite recently General Wrinch, 
Director general of survival operations, made a tour all across Canada, and he 
has been holding meetings and describing the work, but without getting the 
people hysterical. I think we have to be careful not to get people hysterical. 
But there is a great deal of information being sent out by one channel or 
another. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Do you not think though that there is a risk 
in providing too much information, too complicated, and too detailed? 

Mr. PEARKES: We try to avoid that risk. 

The CHAIRMAN: On page 266 you said that included among the respon- 


- sibilities which you had been given was the provision of technical facilities 


and operation of a system to give warning to the public of the likelihood and 


_ imminence of an attack; and on page 268 in the third paragraph you said it 
_ Was necessary to develop an emergency organization for planning and operation 


to control and administer the national communications system, including radio 


and television broadcasting. 
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My question is this: is there anything in this year’s estimates—any amount 


of money in this year’s estimates, to advise people as to which radio or tele- | 


vision station to listen to in the case of an emergency? 
Mr. PEARKES: That would come under the Department of Transport. 


The CHAIRMAN: Very well. If it comes under the Department of Transport, 
_ then my question is out of order, and I rule myself to be out of order. 


Mr. BatpwiIn: My question has reference to a statement made on page 
267. If by any chance a region should become cut off or isolated from federal 
authority, is it your plan to concentrate the work of the various provincial 
officials concerned who operate within that region? Is it intended that they 
shall act as an intermediary or federal government operating with full authority 
in respect to that area and assigned to it? 


Mr. PEARKES: In each of these centres which are being established and 
being given protection against fallout, there will be a signal element, and there 
will be federal officials such as EMO officers and other federal departments in 
that area, and while there are federal officials of different departments in each 
province now, there would also be provincial officials. 

Mr. BALDWIN: I have in mind the ‘possibility that if by any chance a 
region should be cut off or isolated, would this leave the federal authority 
in that particular region in all respects completely vested with the authority 
of the central federal government? 

Mr. PEARKES: They would be carrying on the activities of the federal 
government within that area which is cut off from communication; they would 
have full responsibility for that. 

Mr. BaLtpwin: That would include control over the military as well as 
the civilian part? 

Mr. PeaRKES: Yes, for coordination. 

Mr. BaLpwiIn: Does that authority go into force when the Emergency 
Measures Act has been proclaimed? 


Mr. PEARKES: It would go into force when the area became isolated. 
Mr. Macponatp (Kings): Mr. Chairman, I have a brief question of 
privilege first. On page 262— 
The CHAIRMAN: Which paragraph? 
Mr. MacponaLtp (Kings): In the second paragraph of Mr. Hellyer’s 
remarks he said: 
The committee on veterans affairs is meeting. Mr. Carter has 


just been there and has now come to this committee because there is 
not a quorum there and that committee is unable to do its business. 


The CHAIRMAN: Where is that? 

Mr. MacponaLp (Kings): I am reading from page 262, the second para~ 
graph of Mr. Hellyer’s remarks, and the fourth line down. 

I have been a member of that committee for the last three years, and 
we have never had any difficulty whatsoever in obtaining a quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 

Mr. Macponatp (Kings): I just wanted to bring it to the attention of 
this committee and to say that it is entirely incorrect. And I have checked 
with the chairman of the veterans affairs committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: All right, your observation is on the record now. 


Mr. MacponaLp (Kings): I would like to make a brief comment on the 
national survival program. I have had some connection with it over the past 
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_ five years, and through militia work, and I must say that it is very en- 
couraging to see that during the last year a staff has been set up and a 
program finally established on a firm basis, and that it is going places. I 

- think it is working out very satisfactorily. 

. I would like to suggest that any member, if he has the opportunity, 

should take an orientation course at their fine school at Arnprior. I took 

that course last year. I think I was the first member of parliament to take it. 

I think they have an excellent staff and very good quarters. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. 
Did you have a question? 


- Mr. MacpdonaLtp (Kings): Yes. This program is a natural one for the 
army, since the army is a ground force. But I wonder if the minister could 
explain just briefly what the role of the R.C.A.F. and the R.C.N. would be? 
Would they be responsible for other than their own protection in a national 
survival program, or would they provide any assistance to the militia as a 
body? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. As I stated, any available men in the R.C.N. or the 
R.C.A.F. will be on call to cooperate with the army in any of these operations. 
It would be particularly useful in connection with the maintenance of commu- 

_ nications. They would be available immediately there. Auxiliary squadrons 

_ and other parts of the regular R.C.A.F. also would find many roles that they 
could fit into. For instance, one only -has to think of the search and rescue 
organization. That organization would have aircraft readily available. The 
air transport command could move heavy equipment and could move numbers 
of men quickly from one area to another if required. 


Mr. Macponaup (Kings): Then their training is such that they could be 
integrated into the militia. 


Mr. PEARKES: The R.C.A.F. personnel and the Royal Canadian Navy per- 
sonnel receive survival training. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Minister. Mr. Thompson, I believe you 
have another question. 


Mr. THompson: I have a question in reference to page 3 of the minister’s 
statement. This concerns the emergency measures organization having the 
responsibility for certain specific operations of the civil defence program 
including the administration of financial assistance to provinces and munici- 
palities. 


The CHAIRMAN: What is the page number? 


Mr. THOMPSON: Page 266. I am wondering what form this financial assist- 
ance takes. In what way do we give financial assistance to provinces and 
municipalities? 

Mr. PEARKES: We have $4 million in our department which is available 
for projects recommended by the provinces and finally approved by EMO. 
The provinces pay 25 per cent and the federal government pays 75 per cent, 
except in those instances where the equipment which is applied for by the 
provinces is going to be used in the meantime for ordinary civilian purposes 
such as fire engines or an ambulance. Then it may be granted on a 50-50 basis 
instead of a 25-75 basis. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. CARTER: I have two or three questions. In my first question I would 
like to come back to this warning system and the transmission of information 

about fall-out. As I understand it these systems depend on the supply of 
electrical power being available at the advance stations. There will be 2,000 
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of these stations, eventually, spread across Canada. What provision is being 
made in the event that there should be a power failure at any of these stations? 
Mr. PEARKES: In these signal centers there will be standby power equip- 
ment. : 
Mr. Carter: In every station there will be supplementary power. 
Mr. PeaRKES: In all the provincial centers. 
Mr. Carter: I take it that the information on fall-out will come from 
areas very close to the blast—the bomb area. Do you have similar arrangements 


there? 


Mr. PEARKES: Oh, no. When you come to think that there is a report center 
on a grid every fifteen miles by forty-five times, it would be quite impracticable 
to have special power facilities in each of those. Of course, some will be 
fairly near the bomb center; others perhaps will be 200 or 250 miles away 
from the bomb burst. ; 

Mr. Carter: Has the minister given consideration to the possibility of 
sabotage of electric power coinciding with an attack? 

Mr. PEaRKES: Of course we know of the possibility and of the existence 
of something in the nature of a fifth column. The detection of that and the 
elimination of sabotage is a Mounted Police responsibility. 

Mr. Carter: I have one or two questions following Mr. Smith’s question 
about cost. On page 268 the minister said the amount in this year’s estimates 
is $650,000 and in 1960-62 the forecast is $970,000. Could the minister tell the 
committee just what is the basis for these figures. Is this the estimated cost of 
what will be needed this year to do the job, or is it based on what we think 
we can achieve this year, or is it based on what can be available for this 
purpose having regard to the military requirements. . 

Mr. PEARKES: During the last few months, since the department took 
over these responsibilities in September, a complete survey of requirements 
has been made. That is the estimated figure required for providing all the 
sirens and warning system which may be necessary. This will involve either 
acquiring new sirens or renting existing sirens. 

Mr. Carter: That is all we will need. That is based on the need. 

Mr. PEARKES: That is based on present day needs as a result of this survey 
which has been made. 

The CHAIRMAN: That $650,000 is a part of the $7,500,000 which you 
mentioned. 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 

Mr. CARTER: Would the chairman elaborate on that? 

The CHAIRMAN: You mentioned the amount of $650,000 in the second 
paragraph on page 268. In today’s evidence the minister gave us the total budget. 

Mr. PEARKES: We have now included the total for the rental and purchase 
of sirens; that is for our warning system. The amount of $1,525,000 absorbs 
this $650,000. : 

Mr. Carter: Is that figure of $1 million and some odd thousand the overall 
cost? 

The CHAIRMAN: In the estimates we are looking at the amount of $7,500,000. 

Mr. Carter: For the army, the navy, the air force and the overall survival 
program. 

The CHAIRMAN: National survival. 

Mr. PrarKES: The total for survival equipment, signal equipment and the 
rental and purchase of sirens in the 1960-61 estimates is $7,850,400. ; 
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__ The CuarrmMan: And that is based on what we need on the basis of 
present day needs. ; ; 


__ Mr. PearKes: That is based on what we need taking into consideration 
what actually can be acquired this year. 

The CHAIRMAN: You will have an opportunity of looking at the details 
of this later. 


Mr. CarRTER: There is one other question I would like to ask at this time. 
In addition to the amount of $7 million plus, are there any other expenditures 
in other departments related to this program? Can the minister give the 
committee any idea roughly as to what would be the total overall cost of 
this program? 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not know how the minister can do that. I had to 
rule myself out of order, so I certainly will rule you out of order on that. 
Are there any further questions, Mr. Carter? 


Mr. CARTER: I do not want to monopolize all the time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead. We want to finish the whole emergency affair 
if we can. Please go ahead. 


Mr. CarTER: All emergency measures, national survival, civil defence and 
related organizations seem to be rather complicated, particularly at the higher 
levels. From the description given in the minister’s statement it appears that 
the Prime Minister, through the emergency Measures organization, has the 
responsibility for coordinating this complicated and intricate organization, 
which specific organization includes the administration of financial assistance 
to the provinces. My question is: what are the specific operations? 

- The CHAIRMAN: Where is that in the statement? 

Mr. CARTER: Page 266. 

Mr. PEARKES: The Prime Minister’s particular duties are those of co- 
ordinating all the different activities that are going on in connection with these 
survival operations. There are matters which are referred to him and he is 
taking a special interest in those matters. He coordinates the activities between 
the different departments of government. 

The CHAIRMAN: As you mentioned further in your statement. 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. When I say “between the different departments of 
government”, that also includes between the different provinces. We have to 
bring in the provinces in connection with the establishment of these signal 
centers which have been referred to today. There is an expenditure of money 
there. In this year’s estimates, there is some $5 million included in the depart- 
mental estimates. That really is to get a start on the construction or development 

of the buildings to which he made reference when he spoke in the house not 
very long ago. 

Mr. CarTER: Assuming that the cabinet committee on emergency planning 
is primarily a planning body, is there any other means of directing and co- 
ordinating this complicated organization? 

__ Mr. Pearkes: There is the whole of the E.M.O. staff which is working in 
the Privy Council office. The director of E.M.O. is Mr. Curry. He has a staff 
which is examining the various projects which are put forward. He has a 
secretarial staff which keeps all the correspondence, the minutes of cabinet 

committee meetings, and the day to day routine work. 

Mr. CarTER: At the apex of this organization—this coordinating body— 

stands the Prime Minister. Could the Prime Minister actually take effective 


command of the whole organization in an emergency? 
By 23328-8—2 
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Mr. PEARKES: I do not know what you mean by effective command. He 
certainly would coordinate all the activities there were. He is the head of this 
whole organization exactly the same as he is the head of the government. 


Mr. Carter: I understood this was for the development stage. When the 
organization is fully developed, in the case of an emergency who takes active 
command; who coordinates all this? ; 


Mr. PEARKES: The Prime Minister. 
Mr. Carter: Still the Prime Minister? 

Mr. PEARKES: The Prime Minister is the head of this organization. 
~ Mr. Carter: And he would— 


Mr. PEARKES: He would coordinate the activities of the different depart- 
ments as their responsibilities are defined in the civil defence order in council. 


Mr. Wincu: I have an idea that he might have a few other things on his 
mind at that time. 


Mr. PEARKES: He can always delegate responsibility to somebody else; and 
he has, to help him, the cabinet committee. 


Mr. CartEeR: The Prime Minister’s main responsibility is to ensure con- 
tinuity of government, and in face of that responsibility, would it be possible 
for him to command this organization; and if not, who would be the person 
who would do so? 


Mr. PEARKES: I think “command” is quite the wrong term. Command is a 
military term, in which an officer is given command over a certain unit. I do 
not think that a civilian office exercises command. 

For instance, I do not command any troops. I am the minister. But there 
are officers who are—in the army, general officers—commanding, and they have 
the actual command of troops. 


Mr. Carter: But there is a chain of command? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carter, the Governor General is commander in 
‘chief of the army, navy and air force; but I doubt very much if, in tim 
of war, he would pull out his sword and go to work. 


Mr. Carter: I am interested in finding out how these various authorities 
are coordinated. Is there a similar structure anywhere else in the world 
that would be comprising five separate departments and a coordinating 
body off on the side somewhere? 


Mr. PearKes: Most certainly. No one department could possibly carry 
out all the duties connected with survival operation. You have in the 
United Kingdom, I know, and in the United States, a number of departments 
playing their part—doing the work in definite, defined areas of responsibility. 

They have all got to be coordinated somewhere; and at apex there 
is the coordination done by the Prime Minister. But that is only when at a 
lower level coordination has not been achieved. Below the Prime Minister 
you have directly the permanent official, the director of the emergency 
measures organization. He does a great deal of coordinating. There is the 
cabinet committee, which, as I mentioned at an earlier meeting, comprises 
a number of cabinet ministers, who sit at that meeting with their officials 
and ensure that coordination is carried out. — 


Mr. Carter: My problem is— 
The CHAIRMAN: I should like to know what your problem is, Mr. Carter. 


Mr. CarteR: My problem is that I do not see any link between the coordi- 
nating body and the different bodies. My problem is how the chain of com- 
-mand, or how the coordination is effected. There must be some means of 


getting it. 
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“ Take a concrete example. Suppose, for example, there was a bomb 
which burst on Winnipeg. That is a good, safe distance from me. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are all happy about that, Mr. Carter. 

qj Mr. Carter: The military would be involved, and the Department of 
_ National Defence would be looking after their responsibility as far as the 
militia, and so on, was concerned. The minister has just mentioned those. 
The Department of Health would be involved in providing medical services, 
_ treatment, decontamination, and so on. The R.C.M.P. would be involved in 
_. looking after law and order; and Transport would be involved in supplying 
communications. 

I would think that in an area that is very close, or subject to a bomb 
burst, there would be a lot of confusion, and it would be very difficult for 
these different bodies that are on the spot to effect coordination among them- 
_ selves. Therefore, there should be some over-all body, or person, to do 
_ the coordinating. That is what I am trying to get at. Is there such a person? 


Mr. WEBSTER: The G. O. C. 


Mr. PEARKES: That is why you have the emergency measures organi- 
zation officers in each province. They are there to ensure the coordination 
_ within the province, not only between the various federal departments but 
also between the federal departments and the provincial authority. 
Mr. CartER: And if the provincial emergency organization were cut 
_ off from Ottawa, the central one, they would then take charge; is that it? 
| Mr. PEARKES: Yes. . 


The CHarRMAN: It is just as simple as that, Mr. Carter. 


Mr. CarTER: No, it is not quite that simple, because there would be one 
person there in that province. That is the question somebody else asked 
earlier today. 

Mr. Batpwin: I asked that about half an hour ago. 


Mr. Carter: Yes. Is that the man who is going to be top dog in the 
organization in an emergency—the coordinator? 


Mr. PrearKES: If an area were cut off and communications were not 
available, there would be the organization there; and you have the E.M.O. 
_ Officer in that area who would be able to effect the coordination between 
_ the army, the other federal departments and the provincial authority. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do I understand that if he is killed, there is another 
one? 


g Mr. PEARKES: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: And if he is killed, there is a third? 

Mr. WEBSTER: Rapid promotion. 

Mr. CarTER: This man takes charge—but how much authority has he? He 
cannot command the military to go somewhere and do something, can he? 

_ Mr. PearKEs: No; but he can call a meeting of the people that are right 
there, and that can be arranged. 

Mr. WINCH: I sincerely hope that is wrong, because you are not going to 
have any chance of calling a meeting. I sincerely hope the organization is such 
now that at this time, when we have not got the situation there is planning and 
coordination so that each one knows what his job is, and immediately, so that 
they can go into action whether somebody says, “move” or “do not move”. 

If you are going to call a meeting, let us say our prayers now, and call it 


quits. 
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Mr. PEARKES: What I mean by calling a meeting would be this—those _ 


- people who are in the provincial centre; and if there is any coordination to be 


done, all he has to do, having the people together, is to arrange for the coordin- 
ation. 

Everybody knows now the particular sphere in which they have to work. 

Mr. Wrncu: Is it not just the same as in warfare: if a company gets cut off, 
the commander does not just sit down and say “By golly; I have been cut off: 
what am I to do?”. He goes ahead and does his job. And surely that is the 
situation in this survival procedure? 

Mr. Lament: Is there a take-charge man in this provincial set-up? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, there is a provincial man; there is an E.M.O. officer 
appointed in each province now. 

Mr. LAMBERT: And does he take charge? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we can clear this up and conclude it by asking the 
minister: is there a boss in each province? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 

Mr. BaLpwin: That is the federal authority mentioned on page 267, about 
which I already asked a question. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. Dr. Fairfield. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: Mr. Minister, we saw some charts here the other day and 
they were all based on a five megaton bomb. I understand from the committee’s 
investigation in the United States that they are now capable of delivering 10 
megaton bombs. Have any plans been made on that basis? 

Mr. PEARKES: I am informed that the 10 megaton bomb is not twice as 
effective as the five megaton bomb. May I ask the official here to explain that 
matter. 

Colonel L. E. Kenyon (Director of Survival Operations and Plans, Depart- 
ment of National Defence): We have taken into account the effects of a 10 
megaton bomb; but they are not just twice as big as a five megaton bomb. The 
type of effects with which we are dealing normally increase by the cube root 
of the yield—so a 10 megaton bomb is only partially, a decimal point, greater 
than a five megaton bomb. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: I see. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions along that same line? Mr. 
Carter, I did not want to cut you off: did you have any further questioning on 
national survival? 

Mr. WEBSTER: May I ask a question of Mr. Kenyon. If the 10 megaton bomb 
only causes a slight difference in destruction, what is the purpose of manu 
facturing it? : 

Col. KENYON: Well, it is there. 

Mr. WEBSTER: We know it is there. But if the destruction of the five 
megaton bomb is equal to two, and your 10 megaton is equal to 2.2, what would 
be the purpose of manufacturing a 10 megaton bomb? 

The CHAIRMAN. Possibly you can get it manufactured for the same amount 
of money. 

Mr. WEBSTER: That could be. 


Col. Kenyon: You mean, instead of having two five’s? 
Mr. WEBSTER: Yes. 


Col. Kenyon: Because your carrier is affected—you cannot have two 
carriers—if you have individual ones. You are putting all your eggs in one 


basket. \ 


The CHAIRMAN: May we carry the emergency survival item? 
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SoME Hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


~The CHarRMAN: Now gentlemen may we turn to the NATO item? You 
will find the minister’s statement in regard to NATO on page 227. 


Mr. Lampert: My question deals with the supply system to our air 
division and the armoured brigade group. The air division is supplied through 
United States channels and the brigade groups is supplied through British 
channels. Is there an estimate of the savings, if any, in regard to personnel 
and money which results from the present system as opposed to an all Cana- 
dian supply program? 


Mr. PEARKES: The question of establishing an all Canadian system was 
gone into very carefully when the forces were first established and sent to 
Europe, and from time to time it has been looked into again. All the reports 
that I have received indicate that it would be very much more expensive and 
quite impractical to set up an all Canadian supply system. 


‘ Mr. LamBert: Supplementary to that question; as a result of these dif- 
ferent supply channels is there any difference in the scale of services which 
may be supplied to the brigade group and the air division, and if there is 
such a difference in the basic scale are any supplementary provisions made 
to equate them so that individuals in the air division will not feel that they 
are being looked after in an inferior manner to those individuals in the armoured 
group, or vice versa? This may be a hypothetical question. 


Mr. PEARKES: From reports that I have seen, and as a result of personal 
visits both to the air division and the brigade I would say that the troops are 
very well satisfied with the systems they are working under. Of course, there 
are some slight differences in the type of ration, but the troops are quickly 
becoming accustomed either to the American type of ration or to the British 
type of ration. In some cases, in respect of some commodities, special purchases 
are made of items which may be short in either the American or British 
ration. These are commodities that the average Canadian young man is 
accustomed to having. For instance, special purchases are made in order to 
provide additional quantities of fresh milk. Canadian service personnel are 
accustomed to drinking more milk than the British soldier is, for example. 
As far as the American ration is concerned, the Canadians drink more tea than 


the Americans do and less coffee, therefore, provision is made to equalize that 


situation. 


Mr. LAMBERT: As a result of these special purchases the systems are equal 
in the long run. 


Mr. PEARKES: I would say that both formations are completely satisfied 
with the type of rations that they receive. 


Mr. WINcH: Mr. Chairman, in the event that the information, I require is 


_ not available at this time I would ask that it be provided at the next meeting. 


Iam referring to a list of weapons with which our troops overseas are equipped, 
as well as a list of weapons that they may be expected to use for which the 
supply of ammunition is not under the control of our own forces. I would 
like a list of the actual weapons used. I do not want a list of just transport, 
but a list of the type of vehicles including tanks and carriers of various types. 
I would ask that the information be made available at the next meeting if it 
is not available at this time. 


Mr. PEARKES:I have some of that information for you now. Perhaps it 


‘ would be better for me to table a complete list at the next meeting. 


* 


Pro 


Mr. WiNncH: I would appreciate that. 


Mr. PEARKES: Naturally it will be quite a long list but I will be able to 
vide it at the next meeting. This would save me reading it out. 
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I would say that as far as the army is concerned we have practically all 


new equipment since World War II. There is very little World War II equip- 


ment actually being used by the army today. 


Mr. WincH: Of course World War II has been over for quite some time. 
I am interested in knowing the type of equipment and the type of vehicle 
being used. For example in regard to tanks, I would like to know whether they 
are heavy, medium and so on. 
Mr. PearKEsS: The type of tank being used is the Centurion. 
Mr. Wincu: Is that the only type of tank that we have now? 


Mr. PraRKES: That is the only tank we have now. Of course, we have scout 
cars, but the only type of tank we have is the Centurion tank. As I explained, 
when we were discussing NATO, we are improving that tank by increasing the 
armoury and by upgunning the deck. 


Mr. Wincu: I am particularly interested in any type of equipment and 
weapon which we have now and will have in the future that requires any 
type of ammunition which comes under the control of some other force than 
our own. 


Mr. PearKkEs: I think I am correct in saying that there is no weapon used 
by the Canadian forces for which we do not have control of the ammunition. 


If you are thinking in terms of nuclear weapons then, of course, there are none 


at the present time included in the equipment of our own forces. When the 
Honest John is supplied, which will be a year from now, then our forces will 
have a nuclear capability. 


Mr. Wincu: In view of the fact that our forces represent only one centre of 


NATO, could we have similar information in respect of what other countries’ 
troops have in the way of similar weapons? I am thinking in terms of inter- 
changeability in the event of a defensive or offensive necessity. 

Mr. PEarKES: I would not be in a position to give a detailed statement in 
regard to the equipment used by armed forces of other countries. 


Mr. WincH: I am interested in this question of interchangeability because 
of the fact that during the last war a great deal of confusion resulted from the 
lack of this interchangeability of weapons. 

Mr. PrarkeEs: Interchangeability is a very important point and is receiving 
very important consideration now. 

Mr. Wincu: Are meetings being held with the partners in NATO in regard 
to this question of standardization? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the minister has already stated that a Canadian 
chaired the subcommittee on standardization of equipment. 

I do feel that a list such as you have suggested would be very helpful. 


Mr. Macponatp (Kings): Could the minister inform us if the infantry 
brigade can at this time be lifted by its own and attached vehicles and taken 
in its entirety from one place to another? 


Mr. PearRKES: Last year we sent over a number of additional vehicles and 


I think I can say now that the whole brigade can be lifted in the vehicles it~ 


now has either on establishment or with the inclusion of the additional vehicles 
which were sent over. This brigade is now a motorized brigade. 


The Cuatrman: Are there any further questions in regard to NATO? 


Mr. CHampers: As a result of a question asked by Mr. Winch, we were 
informed that the American forces were adopting the same type of gun that 
we have adopted on the Centurion tanks. This would show that progress is 
being made in regard to standardization. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Chambers. 

Are there any further questions in regard to NATO, gentlemen? 


; 
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Mr. Carter: In round figures what are the annual costs of NATO? 


The CHarrmMaAN: That has already been given to us on page 230 and in 
the brochure which was tabled. 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes, and it is to be found on page 10 of this information 
_ pamphlet which was issued to you. 


The CHArrRMaAn: I refer you to page 212 of our proceedings. 


4 Mr. Carter: Are our expenditures for NATO the costs which are agreed 
- upon, that is, the commitments which have been assigned to Canada? Is that 
right? 


Mr. PearKEs: That is the total commitment. You will see the actual amounts 

as given. 

Mr. Wincu: I would appreciate hearing from the minister in this matter: 
could he outline for us the chain of command in the NATO setup, and also 
tell us whether Canada is consulted in that chain of command, and also 
whether—this may sound like a peculiar question, but I am very serious about 
it—security clearance is obtained in the event that one it put in command, 
especially where he may be in command of Canadian troops, when his country 
was previously at war with Canada, and when he not only could be but 
actually was named as a war criminal? 

- I would like to know just what the basis of the chain of command is when 
you take in the countries of NATO now, where the command can be outside our 
_ own forces, and I would like to know just exactly what the position is. 


The CHAIRMAN: I refer you to page 227. 


Mr. WINCH: No. I mean the appointment of commanders for the various 
segments. 


by Mr. PEARKES: The appointment of the supreme allied commander is agreed 
- upon by all the nations of NATO, and the supreme commander, as you know, 
_ is General Norstad. 
| Mr. Wincu: I am thinking of the sector commanders, and to put it quite 
_ clearly: just how is an appointment made, and what consideration is given to 

the appointment of a German military commander within the NATO setup? 
Mr. PEARKES: The commander in chief—that is, General Norstad—would 
- make a recommendation for the subordinate commanders, and that recom- 
_ mendation would be referred to the military council in permanent session. That 
is, it would be referred to the representatives of the different countries which 
_ are in Paris and in Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is the general question of the recommendation? 

Mr. PEARKES: That is right. 


Mr. WINCH: All countries are represented on that council? 

i Mr. PEARKES: Oh yes, Canada is represented on the council. 

Mr. WINCH: Does Canada have the right of objection, if she so desires? 

Fa Mr. PEARKES: Oh, most certainly. 

‘f Mr. WINCH: Might I ask if the appointment has to be a unanimous decision? 


na Mr. PEARKES: It would go through the military committee of NATO. And 
then it is referred to the various governments, and the governments could then, 
_if they felt so inclined, make an alternative recommendation, or raise objection. 


Mr. Tuompson: Has there been any decrease or increase in the number of 
Our armed forces as a result of our joining NATO, or since we joined NATO? 
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Now, when the Korean war ceased, the number of our forces was reduced; or, to 
put it the other way: if we had no forces in Europe, we would not need as great 
a force, and we would not need so many men in the air force or the army. 


Mr. THompson: In other words, our forces have not increased as a result 
of our making contributions? ; 

Mr. PEARKES: I cannot say that they have increased without saying that 
they are larger today than they were; but if we had not accepted commit- 
ments in NATO, we would not require so many men in the army, or so many 
men in the air force. Of so many men in the navy because we have accepted 
a commitment in connection with SACLANT. 


Mr. Tuompson: As a result of our commitment to NATO, our armed forces 
are larger than they would have been otherwise? 

Mr. PEARKES: Definitely. . 

Mr. LAMBERT: On page 230 of the evidence in the middle of the page there 
is a reference made to national infrastructure. Within the framework of NATO 
is there any such thing as a Canadian infrastructure, and if so, what is its 
nature? 

Mr. Pearkes: There is no NATO infrastructure in Canada at all. 


Mr. CarTER: What I want to find out is the position that NATO occupies 
in our overall defence policy. With regard to NATO, first, is it right to say that 
our relationship to NATO is first of all a deterrent, and secondly a shield? 


Mr. PearKes: NATO forces are both part of the shield and part of the 
deterrent to war. I do not think we can separate them, one from the other, — 
because the shield is a deterrent to war. 

If there were no troops in Europe, it might be that there would be a 
greater danger of an attack being made in Europe. But the fact is that there 
are troops there who are in position, and than an enemy, if he started to 
attack, would be checked. The enemy would then have to assess the risk of 
entering into a major war, or in not proceeding with his immediate plans. 
I think that is a very definite deterrent to war. 

One of the possible causes which might start a war would be the out- 
spreading of some local operation which had been initiated perhaps in the 
hope of gaining a small portion of territory, and the enemy, not believing that 
an attack on one nation of NATO would mean that all the nations of NATO 
would join to resist it. But finding that there are forces of different countries 
there on the ground, he will realize that there are troops there, and that if a 
further advance was made it would obviously bring on all the powers of 
retaliation. So the forces in Europe are not only there to protect European 
territory, but they also are there as a very strong deterrent to an aggressor. 


Mr. Wrincu: Would you say that the main function of NATO forces in 
Europe is to act as a hold-back until such time—or at least I hope it could 
be done—until such time as diplomacy could get into operation in order to 
prevent a full scale war? Is that basically its purpose? 


The CHAIRMAN: Besides its deterrent aspect? 


Mr. Wincu: If it is not a deterrent on a larger scale, you are right into a 
thermal nuclear war, and you have to be all set for a thermal nuclear war; 
but I mean that the initial purpose is that in the event of any aggression of a 
functional nature, its purpose is to hold back the enemy for a sufficient, or 
limited time until diplomacy can go to work, and try to prevent what could | 
develop into a world thermo-nuclear war? F 

Mr. PearKES: Yes, but I am not going to try to give the impression the 
forces of NATO are strong enough to hold out indefinitely. 


Mr. Wincu: No, I realize that. 
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_ Mr. PearKES: Diplomacy would have to work quickly, but they are there 


"and strong enough to take the initial onslaught of an enemy. They are there 


and they are strong enough to make an enemy pause and assemble larger forces, 


_ if he is determined to proceed with an invasion. Any pause there can give time 


- 


~~ 


for diplomacy to make an effort to stop the war. 
Mr. WINCH: That raises a very moot point, and I do not think you would 


_ call it a hypothetical question. It comes in, as it must come into the thinking 


of the minister and of the government. If anyone was prepared in their thinking ~ 
and in their action to make a move against the NATO forces, against any 

country in partnership with the NATO forces, would that not, of necessity, 
almost be a 100 per cent decision they were prepared to go into an all-out war? 
Because, surely, the important movement in that aggression, they must know, 
can only have one result If it could be handled any other way, then, why 
move? It must be on the understanding the other side is going to retaliate and 
is going to oppose. So it has to be with the knowledge, as I say, almost 
100 per cent, that it is not just going to be a conventional war, to take over 
a bit of ground. I may have put it in a peculiar fashion, but that is what I mean. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it is hypothetical. 
Mr. WINcH: I do not think it is a hypothetical question. 


Mr. PEARKES: I think it depends very largely where this original movement 
takes place. What is the original intention of a hostile country? They may not 


_. believe that if they just take off a few miles of Turkish land—and I am taking 


Turkey as an example because Turkey is a NATO country— 


Mr. WINCH: That is the kind of explanation I was hoping I would get 
from you. 


Mr. PEARKES: They may feel, “Here is a case where we can grab off a 
bit of land and the allies will not do anything about it, they will not want 
to start a nuclear war, and they will probably accept it.” 

I think the fact there are forces there strong enough to prevent that 
sort of thing happening is going to make the enemy pause and think, and 
realize, “If we do try to grab off this small bit of land, NATO is sincere, 
determined and earnest in its statements that an attack on any one part 
will be an attack on all.” 


Mr. WINCH: Do you actually feel that in the case of any movement, any 
aggression of a conventional nature against NATO forces, there could be a 
possibility it would not necessarily lead to the use of thermo-nuclear weapons? 


Mr. PEARKEs: I think it is possible that a small operation, carried out with 


- non-nuclear weapons could be checked by another force with non-nuclear 


weapons. It depends entirely on the size of the aggression. 

One problem we are coming into is: What are nuclear weapons? There 
are nuclear weapons which are now used as tactical weapons. It would be 
very hard to limit the use of that type of nuclear weapon. However, I do 
not think it means, necessarily, that the forces of retaliation will necessarily 
be used, but they are there, available, and they are the strong deterrent. 

Mr. WINCH: From what you say now, as to that phase and purpose, as you 
visualize it, if it is required—and I hope it never has to be used—the need of 
the NATO force and the need of our own, as a partner to it, is the need of 


a holding force, a fast, highly mobile, hard-hitting force, able to move very 


rapidly; and for the purpose of holding aggression the strength must be to 
hold them back with anti-tank guns, fast moving vehicles, and things of that 
nature. Is that the type of equipped and trained force we have in NATO? 


_ Or am I wrong in saying that is the type you have to have for the purpose 


you have outlined? 
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Mr. PearKEes: As far as our Canadian brigade is concerned, I have said 


it is a motorized brigade now. That means it can move on wheels, not. 


entirely across country, but the modern vehicle has a good cross-country 
performance, and it can certainly move rapidly where there are roads 
from one point to another. It is equipped with anti-tank weapons, anti-tank 
rifles, which are new anti-tank weapons; and, of course, the tanks themselves. 
As I say, we are improving the guns on the tanks, and improving the armour. 


Mr. WincH: Could I ask, on this question of tanks, along the line you ~ 


have just mentioned now: Are the Canadian Forces equipped with heavy 
Centurion class tanks, or the medium, fast-moving tank? I do not know the 
terms: I was in the infantry myself, and not the tank corps. 

Mr. PEARKES: I think there is only one type of Centurion tank. 

Mr. Wincu: Is that a heavy one? 

Mr. PEARKES: That is the heavy Centurion tank. 

Mr. WincH: That is one of the heaviest of the tanks? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. : 

Mr. Wincu: On what basis do you use the heaviest of the tanks, or why 
are they equipped with the heaviest of the tanks for the type of warfare 
you have been saying they might have to engage in? 

Mr. PEaRKES: I think it is inevitable—indeed, I think you can take it for 
certain that the Russians would have their tanks being used in an operation 
which might be carried out. Therefore, we must have a tank with suffi- 
ciently heavy guns to be able to meet the Russian tank. That is why, 
because of the improvements in the Russian tanks in recent years, we have 
considered it necessary to up-gun the Centurion tank, placing a heavier gun, 
a quicker firing and more accurate gun, in it, than the Centurion had. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is quite a fast-moving tank, anyway? 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): This is the same reason you have up-graded - 


the majority of your weapons. 


The CHAIRMAN: I wonder whether it would be agreeable to leave off 
on this note, because it is 5.15 and we will reconvene here on Friday morning 
at 9.30? Agreeable? 


Agreed to. 
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House oF Commons, Room 238-S. 
FripaAy, June 17, 1960. 
(14) 


The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. | 
The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 
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Members present: Messrs. Carter, Chambers, Fairfield, Halpenny, Hellyer, 
Parizeau, Smith (Calgary South), Thompson, Winch.—9. 


In attendance: Honourable George R. Pearkes, V.C., Minister of National 
Defence; Mr. E. Armstrong, Assistant Deputy Minister (Finance); Mr. D. B. 
Dwyer, Superintendent, Parliamentary Returns. 


CR Pere ae, Pony ee 


The Committee resumed from Wednesday, June 15th, consideration of the 
Estimates of the Department of National Defence for the fiscal year 1960-61. 


= Mr. Armstrong filed answers to questions asked by Mr. Winch at the 
_ previous sitting and it was ordered that these be printed as an Appendix to 
the day’s printed record of Proceedings. (See Appendix Ac) 


“fy 

ee The Minister and Mr. Armstrong were again questioned in respect of 

4 NATO. : 

q And consideration of the Estimates of the Department of National De- 
_ fence for the fiscal year 1960-61 still continuing, it was adjourned until the 

_ following meeting. ; 

‘ . At 10.45 o’clock am. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 3.30 

2 o’clock p.m. Wednesday, June 22nd. 

a Antoine Chassé, 
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EVIDENCE 


Fripay, June 17, 1960. 
9.30 a.m. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 
You will recall at the last meeting that Mr. Winch requested certain in- 
formation in regard to weapons. Mr. Winch now has a copy of this list. I 
would ask for the permission of this committee to print this list. (See 
Appendix “A’”) . 

Mr. Winch, as we closed off the last meeting you were asking questions 
regarding Centurion tanks. Do you wish to continue your questioning in this 
regard? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: Mr. Chairman there was a question asked last week, con- 
cerning civil defence, about the authority of the government to call in volun- 
teers, and a discussion in regard to the coverage of those volunteers in the 


_ event of injury. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. We did not receive all the information in that regard. 
Mr. FarrFIELD: Is that information available today? 
The CuHarrRMAN: Is that information available today Mr. Minister? 


Mr. E. B. Armstronc (Assistant Deputy Minister, Finance): Perhaps I 
could answer that question. The question that has not been answered dealt 
with a matter of detail. We have not as yet got that answer. I have here the 


- annual report of the Department of National Health and Welfare. This prob- 


lem, incidentally, does not come under our department. We are not responsible 


_for this aspect of civil defence. 


With regard to compensation agreements, it is stated in this report that, 


in respect of enrolled civil defence workers, all the provinces with the ex- 


ception of Quebec and Prince Edward Island have executed compensation 


agreements with the federal government permitting compensation to be made 


FS on a 50-50 sharing basis for the injured while in training. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: Did you say while in training? 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: While in training. I understand that the question of 


_ compensation in respect of other volunteer civil defence workers is still under 


discussion. There are no agreements in existence at this point. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: In the case of an emergency, if these people were in a 
danger area, they would be under the direction of the army, would they not, 
and not the Department of Health and Welfare? 

Hon. G. R. PearKES (Minister of National Defence): If they were work- 
ing in a devastated area they would have to come under the control of the 
army. In fact, unless they were properly equipped, they could not be allowed 


_to go into a devastated area. Any individuals who were in the area would 
have to be taken out and decontaminated, and tested to see how much radio- 
_active elements they had received. 


I believe that all the administration within the devastated area must be 


an army responsibility. All the administration outside of the devastated area 
_would be a civilian responsibility. 


If civilians enlisted or volunteered to go into a devastated area I would 


_consider,—and this is only an opinion because no rule has been given,—that. 
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they would be treated very much in the same manner as the militia. These 
individuals would come into the picture on the same basis as the militiaman 
who was called up. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: There has been no definite policy established in this respect 
as yet? ee 

Mr. PearKes: The detail has not been definitely laid down, but what I 
have suggested seems to me to be the sort of thing that would be fair to all 
concerned. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch, do you have any further questions in regard 
to Centurion tanks? 


- Mr. Wincu: Not at the present time, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. SmirH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion or two of the minister, and I must apologize because conceivably part 
of the information I am looking for may have been supplied at the last meet- 
ing. If that situation is so, I know the chairman will inform me. I have not 
had the opportunity of reading the minutes of the last meeting so I am un- 
aware of what was covered then. 

First of all I would like to ask the minister, at what time does he, as a 
representative member of the cabinet, review the ever changing role of the 
Canadian forces as part of our contribution to the NATO alliance. The simple 
answer presumably would be, at the NATO conferences that he attends. But, 
what I am speaking of more specifically, and I used the words “ever chang- 
ing”, is, assuming for the sake of argument that the decision leading up to 
the change of the role of our aircraft, and the re-equipping of our air division, 
is something that happened over a period of time, is there anything you can — 
say to us as to how these decisions are arrived at? Are they arrived at by 
constant association with General Norstad, and the minister’s own staff? 


Mr. PEARKES: There are constant associations with the SHAPE staff. We 
have, as I said in my opening address in respect of NATO, a permanent repre- 
sentative in Paris of ambassadorial rank, namely Mr. Leger. He meets daily 
with his opposite numbers. He has a major general who is his military advisor, 
and he is meeting daily with the officers of SHAPE. Any suggestions which 
come up are sent through to Canada, and in the way of an annual formal 
review there are comments made. Late each summer at in what is called 
the country chapter of the annual review any recommendations for changes, 
criticisms which are made, or complaints that are made there are sent to 
Canada where they are reviewed by myself and the officers of the department. 
If these are large and important in nature, they are of course referred to the 
cabinet defence committee or to the cabinet, and a reply is sent back to 
SHAPE. Then these suggestions or changes can be discussed at the ministers’ 
conference which is held each December. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): In regard to the re-equipment of the air 
division, then, Mr. Minister, this was brought about for some reason. Would 
you perhaps tell me why it was brought about and what was the purpose of 
the changed role which was assigned to the air force in this respect? 

Mr. PEARKES: One reason was that the F86 sabre was becoming 
obsolescent. 

The second reason was that the air defence role was being assumed by 
the air forces of the continental partners of NATO. When we first entered 
NATO there was practically no immediate air defence. The air defence role 
can be taken on by the air forces of our European NATO allies to a much 
greater extent. k 

The third reason this was done was because of the increasing area of the 
battlefield owing to the increasing range of the modern weapon. j 
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_ Mr. SmirH (Calgary South): Your explanation, sir, then leads me to ask 
_ the question I wanted to ask with respect to the brigade in Europe. 
You say at page 228 of the minutes of this committee’s meeting held June 
_ 3, that the basic role of the fourth Canadian infantry brigade group is to assist 
in the protection of western Europe by delaying any advance that might be 
made by enemy ground forces. We discussed in some detail at our last meet- 
ing its purpose. I am wondering if perhaps, because of the nature of the type 
4 of conflict that might occur, and the need for still greater mobility, and 
obviously air power which is going to be essential, whether there is any 
{ feeling on the part of the government or the alliance itself that the brigade 
should be even more mobile, or perhaps that its concentration is greater than 


it should be. I am just wondering if you feel that you have the proper balance 
between the brigade units and aircraft. 


| Mr. PEARKES: Brigades, even in a defensive role, will occupy much greater 
areas of territory than they did, say, in World War II. 


; Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Yes. 


Mr. PEARKES: That means that in respect of a nuclear battlefield there must | 
be far greater mobility than could have been provided with the equipment used 
in World War II. To try and meet this situation we sent over enough motor 

vehicles so that all personnel could be moved with the vehicles actually in 
the brigade area at the time. That is the present situation. 


y. As you may know, Canada has been developing an armoured fighting 
_ vehicle commonly referred to as the Bobcat. Now the Bobcat will move us one 
; step further in the direction of mobility of the brigade in Germany. 


i Other countries are following a similar practice. The British are working 
- on a British type of vehicle, what they call a family of vehicles, which ; 
4 will be armoured, and which will have very much the same characteristics 
_ as the Canadian Bobcat. They also will have several varieties. There may be 
_ the straight infantry variety; there is the artillery variety and a supply variety, 
and there will be an ambulance variety. This will give greater mobility. That 
_ vehicle is in the last stages of development. 

a _ Development on the Bobcat should be completed by September, and this 
_ is promising. At the end of the year if a decision is made to go into the 
_ production of this vehicle we will have the blueprints, etc., ready so that we can 
go to tender. There is sufficient money to cover this. There is some $600,000 
in this year’s estimates which will complete the total development of this 


equipment. There has already been spent approximately $3 million on the 
development of this vehicle. 


; Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Mobility is the key, quite obviously, in respect 
: of this brigade rather than any other force? 
2. Mr. PEARKES: That is right. 


4, Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I may come back to this subject later, Mr, 
Chairman. ' 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Minister, it has been said that deterrent is the best 
_ and most effective defence. Do you agree with that statement? 


a Mr. PEARKES: The statement is that the deterrent is the most effective 
_ defence? 
= Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 


Mr. PEARKES: That is of course a NATO concept. The feeling is that the © 
_ deterrent is an objective for all our military preparations. 

fe The deterrent consists of two main factors; the forces, which are commonly 

_ referred to as the shield forces, and the forces of retaliation which are frequently 
Teferred to as the sword. 
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Mr. HELLYER: Does the minister think that Canada should contribute 
to the deterrent, or do you feel we are already contributing to the deterrent? 

Mr. PearKEs: I feel we are already contributing to the deterrent. Mind 
you, I insist that the shield forces form part of the deterrent. I do not know 
whether you are trying to suggest that the only deterrent is the force of 
retaliation, but I do not agree with that. 

Mr. HELLYER: My next question would be; do you think Canada should 
contribute to that part of the deterrent which forms the forces of retaliation? 

Mr. PEARKES: When NATO was first organized the role of providing the 
force of retaliation was given to the United Kingdom and to the United States. 
Canada has not made any major contribution to either the British B bomber 


- force or the SAC force. 


Mr. HELLYER: Would you not recognize our new role of strike reconnaissance 
as part of the tactical air command or part of the force of retaliation? 

Mr. PEARKES: I would not consider it so, because the range of the strike 
reconnaissance aircraft is limited. First of all their role would be reconnais- 
sance, and secondly to strike at centres of concentration of forces and centres 
of enemy activity, and also to attack targets of opportunity, as we used to 
say in the last war. Those targets would be moving targets such as a column 
of troops being moved up to the battlefield some distance behind the actual 
front. The war will have started before our strike reconnaissance aircraft 
are used. 

Mr. CuamMeers: Is it not correct, Mr. Minister, this is a tactical rather than 
a strategic weapon? 

Mr. PEaRKES: Mind you, tactics and strategy verge so closely that it is 
pretty hard really to decide. If the old-fashioned definition of strategy—troops 
moving up to the battlefield, the placing of troops in position for a battle— 
were applied then, of course, you would have to say they would be strategic 
weapons, but I do not think that can apply. 

Mr. CuamMBers: The way the term is used today, anyway,—a strategic 
air command of the United States, and the V bombers—they are not in that 
area? 

Mr. PrarKes: They are essentially the forces of retaliation. I would say 
these are aircraft which can influence the immediate battle. 


Mr. HELLYER: Does the minister feel the strategic air command should 
be under NATO control? 


Mr. PearKEs: I do not know I should express an opinion on that. NATO > 
has allocated this particular role to the United States and to Britain. That 
was concurred in by the government of Canada when that decision was made. 
As we have no part of the SAC bombers, I do not think it is for me to express 
an opinion whether I think or do not think they should be under NATO. 
That is a matter more for foreign policy to settle. 


Mr. HELLYER: Is there not a possibility of duplication, however, Mr. 
Minister, when you have tactical aircraft of the shield forces under NATO 
control carrying atomic weapons capable of penetrating enemy territory, 
at least to a degree? They would have sufficient range to go into enemy ter- 
ritory and, thus, there is the possibility of duplication of part of the task 
which had previously been assigned to strategic air command and the royal 
air force? 


Mr. PEARKES: If there is any fear of duplication, it would be the com- ~ 
manders’ responsibility to ensure the same target was not attacked by two 
or three different forces. 


Mr. HELLYER: Let us assume, Mr. Minister, there was a warning of an 
all-out attack. Say the BMEWS had picked up missiles flying through the 
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4 air and there was a 15-minute warning, and this warning was relayed to 
- all commands throughout the world. Undoubtedly, in two or three years 


there would be Russian missiles pointed at all the air bases in Europe at 


_ which tactical air command aircraft would be stationed. Presumably, some 
- of these tactical aircraft would be on an alert, and there would be time within 


the warning period to get them off the ground. They would have to assume, 
I am sure, that their air fields would be destroyed before they could return. 
What would they do, under those circumstances, with their atomic load; and 
what would happen to them after they had delivered it? 

The CHAIRMAN: It is pretty nearly hypothetical, but go ahead, Mr. Min- 
ister, if you wish. 

Mr. PEARKES: I do not think I can answer that question in detail. I sup- 
pose some would drop their atomic bombs on to the targets which they were 
directed to attack. Others might have to return to pre-designated bases 
which they could get to. 

If you are concerned about the danger of an atomic weapon going off 
without actually being fired, all the evidence is that there is practically no 


_ danger at all of an atomic warhead exploding on account of heat, on account 


of the plane crashing, or anything like that. 


Mr. HELLYER: That was not the thing that concerned me, but if these 
planes took off, or just part of them which were on the short alert, and then 
realized that, likely, in a matter of a few minutes tthey would not have 
any airports to which to return, they, or some of them, at least, would 
go to the assigned targets and deliver their bomb load. At least, in this 
way they would have carried out a mission before having to decide whether 
they would abandon the aircraft. 


The real concern here is duplication between this bombing they might 
do under those circumstances and the role assigned to strategic air command. 
General Powers told us, when we were visiting him last year, this was a 
matter of real concern to him. This, he told us, was not classified. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): This evidence we are having introduced 
by Mr. Hellyer is substantiated? 
Mr. HELLYER: He told us that he had a war plan being changed con- 


_ stantly—and ‘this is done electronically—but it is not available to the people 


in the NATO command. General Powers was concerned for fear some of 
these tactical aircraft would get on to targets his people were assigned to 
before they left them. The obvious difficulty would be that targets would 
disappear, radioactive fallout would have been created, and a real danger 
would accrue to pilots and crews of strategic air command bombers as they 
went on their way to their assigned targets. It seems to me this is an un- 
resolved problem which is of real concern not only to the strategic air 
command but also to all members of the NATO alliance, and particularly to 
those which plan to buy and equip aircraft which might be playing a part 
in this role. 


The CHAIRMAN: It seems to me I was at the same meeting, and I do not 
think he was nearly as concerned as you think he was. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Just as a matter of record, I would like 


_to know the source of the evidence that is now being given by Mr. Hellyer 


with respect to General Powers. 
Mr. HELLYER: It was a personal conversation. 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Fine. 


Mr. PEARKES: Surely, those matters are problems which must be worked 
out by the commanders themselves? 


a 
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Mr. HELLYER: I realize this is a problem which must be ie ee Site but 
it seems to me so fundamental—involving, as it does, the relationship in the 
structure and function between the strategic air command and the NATO ‘ 
shield force—that it might have to. be worked out at the level of NATO 
ministers. - 

Mr. Cuampers: I wonder if Mr. clic: would tell us whether General 
Powers suggested that NATO should come under SAC or SAC under NATO? 


Mr. HELLYER: He made it very clear that he thought that all elements 
of the deterrent force should be under a single, unified command. 


The CHariRMAN: And under his command. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): May we draw a parallel at all—and, 
admittedly, there are a few—but, certainly, in the last war, where we had 
as many as eight air forces at that time also operating basically under a 
single, unified command—surely, the answer you gave is correct, that it is 
the commanders’ responsibility to see this duplication did not occur. Is 
not this a typical example of what would take place, even under the cir- 
cumstances of the NATO alliance and SAC—the same principle applies? 


Mr. PEARKES: I feel sure that if such a problem exists—and from what 
Mr. Hellyer said, it is obvious the commanders are aware of it—they would 
work out a solution to avoid duplication. 


Mr. HEeLuyer: I think the commanders are aware of it, but the problem 
is they do not see it being resolved. This is where the members of the NATO 
alliance and ourselves have not only a function, but a responsibility to play. 
We are going to have aircraft over there which will be armed with atomic 
weapons, and which will find themselves part of this general tragedy. 

The implications are different in magnitude from those in world war 
II. If in world war II a few extra bombs were dropped on a target, well, it 
was just a few extra bombs on a particular target; but if you drop a thermo- 
nuclear bomb on a target and then fly through the cloud, that is going to kill 
the members of aircraft too. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): General Powers’ alleged concern has not, in 
any way, been substantiated, and is purely an expression of opinion of the © 
member who is speaking. 

Mr. PearKes: May I say the selection of targets is the commander’s re- 
sponsibility. SAC has liaison officers at NATO, and I am sure this problem 
will be known and will be represented to the NATO commander at SHAPE; 
and we have confidence in General Norstad and his staff. We have a Canadian 
representative on that staff, and I feel this problem will be resolved at that 
‘level. / 


The CHAIRMAN: It seems to me, Mr. Hellyer, this is the responsibility of 
SHAPE commanders and not the responsibility of this committee. 


Mr. HreLtyer: Just before you leave that, Mr. Chairman, I do not agree 
that this is just the responsibility of the commanders, because we, as politicians, 
and our government, are committing troups to this area of potential conflict. - 
They might be directly affected by the lack of liaison, or the lack of a clear- 
cut chain of command and duplication of function, which I have referred to. 


The CHAIRMAN: What would you suggest we do, Mr. Hellyer? 

Mr. HELLYER: I was asking the minister if he thought the deterrent should 
be under a single, unified command, or whether SAC should be under NATO © 
control; or, the solution he would have for this problem. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think it is the minister’s responsibility to have © 


a solution for this problem. It was pointed out by the minister this is the 
responsibility of SHAPE. 
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Mn. ‘HELLyErR: But the minister is asking us to spend the taxpayers’ money 
to buy planes to carry potential atomic bombs which in the case of all-out 
- war would have nowhere to go, except for ten or fifteen minutes over enemy 
i _ territory with their bomb load; and they would create this problem. I think 
it is reasonable for the taxpayers of Canada to know what the arrangement 
. would be. 
Mr. PEARKES: I think the answer is this: Canada has complete confidence 
: in the NATO commander. We know that liaison facilities exist between SAC 
4 and NATO, and I am quite certain that these tactical problems will be resolved 
- at that level. 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Might I ask you, sir, this—perhaps to satisfy 
the member who has asked you these questions: if General Powers has this 
concern, do you share it? I assume, from your answer, you do not and that 
the commanders themselves could avoid this duplication. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carter? 


a Mr. HELLYER: Would you answer that, Mr. Minister, so we can have the 
-. answer on the record? I did not quite gather whether you share this concern 
_ that there would be duplication in a situation where the NATO commander 
- and the tactical aircraft are not aware of the SAC plan and strategy from 
- week to week. { 

4 Mr. PEARKES: I am not in a position to say that the NATO commander is 
not aware of the SAC plan. I say there is a liaison system established between 
SAC and NATO; that, I know, exists. 

4 Mr. HELLYER: But obviously it cannot be satisfactory, otherwise General 
‘ Powers would not be concerned for the safety of his personnel. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): We do not know that he is. 


a Mr. PEARKES: I did not hear what General Powers said, and I have no 
- comments to make on that. He did not express that concern to the Canadian 
government; nor has the commander at NORAD expressed that concern. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carter? 


Mr. CarTER: I have several questions, but I would like to start with where 
= Mr. Smith left. off. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is perfectly all right. Go ahead, Mr. Carter. 


; Mr. CARTER: On the question of mobility: mobility, of course, must be 
_ defined. There are two categories of mobility: one is being able to move fast 
in the area where you are; and then there is the other sense, in which you 
move men and equipment from one area to another, even to another country 
at some distance. 

I think the minister gave an example at our last meeting, when he spoke 
of the U.S.S.R. thinking they might get away with grabbing a small bit of 
_ Turkish territory, in the hope they could get away with it, and thinking 
NATO would not take any action. That is a very real danger, and in the 
- event that something like that happened are our troops mobile, so that we 
-. could move troops from Europe to Turkey? Are we mobile in that sense, as 
well? 


Mr. PEARKES: Canadian troops could not be moved out of the area to 

_ which they are now assigned without the consent of the Canadian govern- 
ment, in the first place. If they were to move a long distance—be it to an- 
other of the NATO commands—they would require air transport, rail trans- 
port or ship transport to do it. Now that transport is not readily available 
- under the Canadian command in Europe. That transport would have to be 
made available by the supreme allied commander. As I pointed out in an 
_ earlier statement, we have and are getting a considerable enlargement to 

our transport command; but that will be based here in Canada. 
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Mr. CarTER: The same would be true of all other units of other nations 
making up NATO: they could not be moved to another country without going 
back and checking with their respective government. 

I am trying to get at the overall concept of NATO, of how NATO is sup- 
posed to function. 

Mr. PEARKES: The troops are allocated to NATO. The supreme allied com- 
mander, then in agreement with the Canadian government, assigned those 
troops to a certain subordinate command. We are assigned to, and it was 
agreed to by the Canadian government that they should serve in, the central 
European area. Now, I do not think that the supreme allied commander, for 
one moment, would move them out of that area without the consent of the 
Canadian government. I would expect him to inform—and I know he would 
inform the Canadian government, or ask permission for the troops to be 
moved out of the particular command in which they are serving. 

Mr. CARTER: In the light of what the minister has said, it would seem 
to be a very good strategy for Russia, if she were to contemplate an attack 
or an aggression, to make a little diversion somewhere, in a country like 
Turkey, and in sufficient numbers so that the Turkish army would require 
assistance from outside. Then NATO troops would have to be drained off 
from somewhere. Or is it the concept that we do not drain NATO for any 
country, but that they are there to act as a shield for that part of Europe 
where they are, and are not to be diverted? 

Mr. PEARKES: I am certainly not going to try to help the Russians out 
by telling them what would be a good strategy for them to adopt. 


Mr. Carter: I do not think they need anybody to tell them. 
Mr. PEARKES: I am certainly not going to tell them. 


The CHAIRMAN: They certainly will not read it in the minutes. Any fur- 
ther questions, Mr. Carter? 


Mr. CARTER: Yes, I have several questions. 


Mr. PEARKES: Might I point out that Turkey is part of the allied forces, 
part of the Mediterranean command of NATO 

Mr. CarTER: Yes, but is NATO not built around the concept that an attack 
on one member is an attack on all? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 


Mr. CARTER: Surely, that means that if one country in the NATO alliance 
is attacked, the other countries must come to her assistance? 
The CHAIRMAN: I think the minister tried to explain that, when you inter- 


rupted him, Mr. Carter. Mr. Minister, you said Turkey is part of the southern 
command bf NATO? 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes, Turkey is part of the southern area of NATO and, 
obviously, those troops which are in the southern area would be the first which 
are immediately available. We have agreed to supply troops to NATO and 
have agreed with the NATO commander that they should be stationed in 
central Europe. If the situation developed so that it were necessary to send 
Canadian troops to some other part of the NATO front—either the northern, 
Mediterranean or southern front—that would require the concurrence of the 
Canadian government, to move them out of that area. 


Take, for example, in world war II, the Canadian government consented d 


to the movement of the Canadian 1st division to Africa. The Canadian govern- 
ment agreed that the Canadian troops could be employed partly in Sicily and 
Italy and partly in northwest Europe. The government has control of the 
Canadian troops. They cannot, when they are placed at the disposal of an 
allied commander. There are certain limitations to what he can do with 
Canadian troops. 
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Mr. CARTER: Perhaps I could phrase my question in a different way, Mr. 
Chairman. ; 

; When the overall requirements of NATO were being worked out and the 
_ contribution of each NATO country was being determined, were the require- 
ments of NATO’s mobility—in this wider sense of having to rush troops from 
the northern command to the southern command—taken into consideration? 
In other words, is NATO prepared for that kind of contingency? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: Surely, these are overall strategic questions and, certainly, 
a lot of people behind the Iron Curtain would be interested in the answers? 
_- I do not think they should even be considered. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carter, have you another point you wish to ask about? 


Mr. CaRTER: I do not see any harm in letting the people behind the Iron 
Curtain know we are prepared. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, we are. 


Mr. CARTER: Having determined our Canadian contribution, which is 
worked out by agreement—what Canada is going to provide in the way of 
air divisions, and so forth—when we come to prepare these estimates we 
have before us, are they based on what these troops need at the moment to 
perform their proper role, or are they based on the priority of requirement 
within the overall defence budget? 

Mr. PEARKES: We have to take into consideration what the troops require 
for their immediate role. We have a number of jobs to do—we have the air 
defence of the North American continent; we have talked about national 
survival, and everything else. We have to balance that with what the country 
can afford to pay. Therefore, there has to be an order of priority. I would say 
that there are forces in Europe well equipped to carry out the role which has 
been assigned to them. 

Mr. Carter: Is it fair to assume that in the case of emergency of attack 
that our infantry troops would be subject to attack from ground attack aircraft? 


Mr. PEARKES: I do not know what the Russian’s plans are; they might. 
Mr. CARTER: Are we prepared for such an attack? 
g Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 
Mr. CARTER: Do we have the equipment? 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 
Mr. CARTER: Do our troops have ground attack aircraft of their own? 
Mr. PEARKES: Our brigade has no ground attack aircraft. We have no 
air element with our brigade except a few light planes for artillery recon- 
naissance and communication purposes. 


Mr. CarTER: Is that kind of support available to our troops from other 
NATO units? 


Mr. PEARKES: Certainly. Larger formations provide that type of support. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary south): Mr. Minister, you will recall that just prior 
to the re-equipping of the air division—which unquestionably on its merit of 
replacement ,of the Sabres, from a military standpoint, was a most necessary 
move and one which of course was very welcome by NATO—that General 
DeGaulle took certain actions to raise his fleet and also with regard to United 
States aircraft located in France. One was led to believe that the morale of 
NATO at this point was extremely low—that is to say the morale of the 
contributing countries in the alliance. I already have stated that we concede 
the need for the re-equipping of the air division, based on military purposes. 

_ This question, however, often is asked in Canada; that is, whether or not 
_ our move in re-equipping the division was purely on a military basis or 
_ whether it was in any way on a political basis in the hope of keeping the 
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alliance together. Undoubtedly, this did have an effect in lifting the morale. 
- Editorially this question has been asked a great many times, and I would 
like to hear the minister on this: was it purely on a military basis? 

Mr. PearKES: It was on a military basis. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): But you do not deny it did have a great. 
effect on morale? 

Mr. PEARKES: There was a military need for the re-equipping of those 
Sabre squadrons and on that military need the decision was taken. I agree 
with you in respect of the forces being re-equipped that the statement made 
by the Prime Minister when he visited those forces to the effect that they 
would remain in Europe so long as needed had a great effect upon the morale 
of the forces of other nations. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): It would: be wrong, of course, to ask you 
if you are satisfied with the balance of the forces you are contributing to 
NATO, because you would not do it unless you were satisfied; but is it not 
likely that in the next year or so that this balance of our present contribu- 
tion, based on requirement, could take a sizeable change? I am not attempting 
to make a forecast in respect of the brigade in any respect, but is there any 
likelihood in the near future? | 

Mr. PearKes: As the German army is recruited up to strength there will 
be more German troops available than there are at the present time and the 
German army and the German air force will be in a stronger position in a 
few years time than it is today. That, of course, will make a difference in 
the percentage of the contribution by the different powers. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Does this necessarily forecast the inevitable 
withdrawal of the brigade then, Mr. Minister? 

Mr. PEARKES: I cannot answer that. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): You show here costs of $96 odd million 
for the air division and $38 odd million for the brigade. Of course, that 
is what we might call the bare cost, because it does not include the equip- 
ment or training. Would it be possible to get the actual cost of our total 
contribution based not only on the training of personnel but also the equip- 
ment? Is this figure readily available? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: The figure in respect of the equipment is available readily, 
but not including training. We do not have any satisfactory way of allocating 
the overhead costs to this brigade as against the rest of the army. We can 
.give you the operating cost plus the equipment. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Also in respect of the air division? 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Perhaps that could be filed. 

- Mr. PearKeEs: All that is given in this handbook. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I apologize. I thought that only was in re- 
spect of a yearly basis. 


Mr. PEaRKES: Yes; it is on a yearly basis. We cannot say that it costs so 
‘much to train a soldier here in Canada, taking into consideration all the 
buildings and that sort of thing, nor that a certain percentage should be 
allocated to NATO because an individual soldier might not even get there. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): As I am sure you will concede, the com- 
~ monwealth air training program. was extremely successful, and for some time — 
following it, Canada had an agreement to which we made some reference in 
the committee earlier whereby we trained pilots of certain NATO countries. 
Eventually this came to an end when the countries concerned were able to — 
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_ train their own crews. I am wondering whether you have made the suggestion, 
_ in view of our flying weather and our ability to produce aircraft, that perhaps 
- we could make a greater contribution by inviting more countries to train 
_ within Canada, naturally on a different basis than previously because that 
was not a good financial operation. I am wondering, for example, whether or 
_ not the United Kingdom would welcome the opportunity of training its NATO 
- forces—or for that matter any other country—in Canada? 


Mr. PEARKES: There has been no suggestion made that these countries 
_ would wish to train forces here in Canada. In fact when the Germans were 
looking for training bases outside of Germany they made a very definite state- 
ment that the North American continent was too far away for them to con- 
sider training their forces here. There may be individuals who are training 
_ here with the air force. Some of the NATO countries still have a few in- 
dividuals training in Canada. There are a few special cases of personnel of 
other forces coming to visit Canada and receiving some training here by means 
of attachments and special courses. There has been, however, no request for 
_ the actual training of forces here in Canada. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I can understand there has been no request, 
but do you not see any advantage in suggesting that this could be a very 
vital contribution by our country? 


| Mr. PEARKES: If there is any thought of this being done and any desire 
_ expressed by another country it would have to be given consideration by the 
government. 
Do you want the figures now? 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Please. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: These are the figures including equipment. The figure for 
the brigade is $41.7 million and for the air division $165.2 million; that is 
for 1960-61. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch, you are next. 


Mr. Wincu: I notice that the Canadian brigade in Europe is not equipped 
with any anti-aircraft weapons. Does that mean that some other country 
supplies the anti-aircraft squadrons on the Canadian bases. 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes. We provide a brigade. The brigade is a part of this 
element. If there is attack by aircraft against ground troops—that is a form 
of tactics which might be used—the defence against attacking aircraft will be 
_ provided by the second tactical air force or by the British anti-aircraft, or by 
such ground to air missiles as are established in the area. 


— 


Mr. WINCH: Outside of the weapon area, there is one point in which I am 
quite interested. Perhaps the minister would explain this. Under the terms 
of NATO there is article 2. How is article 2 handled, and what position does 

Canada take in trying to enlarge the scope of article 2? 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I believe this is economic cooperation. 


a Mr. PEARKES: This would not come under the Department of National 
_ Defence. It would come under the Department of External Affairs. 


, Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Minister, the opinion has been expressed often that 
the NATO shield forces would be committed to the use of atomic weapons, 
if not at the outset, very soon after any hostility broke out even on a limited. 
Scale, and this has created a fear that the NATO shield forces would be the 
first to use atomic tactical weapons. Do you believe that opinion? 


: Mr. PEARKES: I think it depends entirely on the circumstances whether 
or not they are the first. I can see situations which might arise whereby they 
would not be the first to use tactical atomic weapons. 
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Mr. HELLYER: Do you feel that any units in the NATO shield, even though — 
they are equipped with conventional weapons, should be trained in the use 
of tactical atomic weapons in case it becomes a necessity for their use. 

Mr. PEaRKES: Yes. I see no reason why they should not be trained in the 
use of atomic weapons in case they have to use them. 

Mr. HELLYER: A specific examination of the decision to acquire the Honest 
John rocket launcher, which is capable of carrying a nuclear warhead, brings 
us back again to the potential difficulty involved in respect of custody and 
control. Would atomic warheads, under these circumstances be attached to 
the weapons even though they were under United States control? 

Mr. PEarKEs: I really could not answer that, because I do not know the 
technical details. I do not know whether or not there is anybody here who 
does know the technical details regarding the actual attachment of these 
nuclear warheads to the Honest John. . 

Mr. HELLYER: Have we concluded the agreement with the United States in 
respect of the control and use of atomic weapons? 

Mr. PearKes: No. That still is the subject of negotiations. 

Mr. HELLYER: Presumably you would not know either how long it takes 
physically to attach the atomic warheads in the event they were stored 
separately. 


Mr. PEaRKES: I do not have that detail. 


Mr. Hrttyer: Perhaps we could get this at a later time. Perhaps the 
minister could explain the mechanics by which authority is given for the use of 
atomic weapons. 


Mr. PearKes: At the present time negotiations are proceeding with the 
United States for the general use by Canadian forces and the storing of 
atomic weapons in Canada for the use either by United States or Canadian 
forces. These negotiations are not complete. When that general agreement is 
complete then special agreements will have to be arranged with the com- 
manders concerned, such as the supreme allied commander in Europe and the 
ACLANT commander. 


Mr. HELLYER: Perhaps these arrangements are not worked out yet in 
detail. 


Mr. PearKES: The arrangements are not complete. 


Mr. HELLYER: What I would like to know, as soon as the information is 
available or as soon as agreement is reached, is whether the president of 
the United States will have to be consulted before these weapons are used. 
As you know, in respect of the strategic air command, they are not allowed 
to use their offensive weapons without his permission. Can the defensive 
atomic weapons be used on the authority of some lesser person, such as the 
commander in the field? 


Mr. PrearKES: My understanding is that the authority has to come 
from the president of the United States before nuclear weapons are used. 
These warheads belong to the United States and permission to use them 
has to be obtained from the United States. That permission having been 
granted to Canada to use these weapons, then the decision is made by 
Canada as to whether or not she will take advantage of that permission 
given by the United States. E 


Mr. HeLuyerR: This, Mr. Chairman, raises a very real problem which I 
do not think we yet have faced. In respect of the strategic air command 
it is understandable that the commander has the authority to put the aircraft 
in the air and head them in the general direction of the target; they can 
go to a certain line, but not beyond without positive orders to carry on. This 
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~ allows several hours, under ordinary circumstances, for the chain of command 
_ to operate, for the president of United States to be located, and for him to 
_ decide whether or not to go into battle and to issue the order. However, the 
problem which in my opinion has not been faced yet is what happens 
~ to the missiles, long and short range, and other weapons on the ground which 
are not mobile and which cannot be put into the air over a period of time 
while the decision is being made. In other words, this is the same problem 
which applies to tactical aircraft. They have only a few minutes reaction time 
in the event of use—perhaps ten or fifteen minutes. What do they do? Do they 
drop their bombs? Do they leave their aircraft on the ground? Without positive 
orders what would happen? 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I suggest if somebody is shooting at you 
it becomes pretty academic. 


Mr. HELLYER: It is academic but it is also a very real problem. 
The CHAIRMAN: This is very hypothetical but go ahead. 


Mr. HELLYER: Future wars all are hypothetical. A problem arises in the 
use of missiles and offensive weapons which we might have stored under 
- American control—atomic warheads—in respect of the chain of command 
and the time lapse in getting orders through when there is a reaction time 
comprising a few minutes. I would like to have a statement by the minister, at 
the earliest possible date, as to just exactly what happens in each of the 
ten minutes from the time a warning is given and how you would operate 
and put into effective action your forces in that length of time. 


The CHAIRMAN: You would Jike that information on record here? 
' Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think the Russians would too. 


Mr. PEARKES: I can only give this to you in general terms. The nuclear 

_ weapons cannot be used until they are released by the president of the United 

States. They then would be released to the supreme allied commander in 
Europe. ; 


Mr. HELLYER: I have one or two general questions. I understand the 
minister’s difficulty because quite obviously the terms of this as yet have not 
been worked out precisely. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: I disagree with that. I do not think it is a correct state- 
ment that quite obviously it has not been worked out. It may have been 
worked out, but nobody would like better than the Russians to know how 
long it takes to get our deterrent forces into the air. I think it is a ridiculous 
question. 


Mr. HELLYER: I do not think it is a ridiculous question, because it in- 
volves the lives of the Canadian troops and the security of the Canadian nation. 
There is the important question of the reaction time in getting a positive com- 
mand from whomever has the ultimate authority to the people who have 

_to exercise it, This problem has been posed in respect of the troops in 
Europe. Direct telephone and cable communications possibly would be cut 
if there is an all out war. This almost inevitably would be the enemy strategy. © 
Radio communications are slower and lack positive control. I think it is a 
matter of real concern as to the difference between the academic necessity 
“under all circumstances of obtaining the authority of the president of the 
‘United States or, as Mr. Smith has inferred, the almost automatic reaction 


of the commander in the field. 
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The ‘CHAIRMAN: When you and I were down fone we heard met if the 
communications were broken they could rely on one or two other alterna- 
tives. We did hear that. I feel this whole field definitely is out of order. I 
believe the Russians would be quite interested | in knowing what we are going 
to do. 


Mr. FairFIELD: Particularly in respect of the reaction time. 


Mr. HELLYER: I have a feeling that some of the troops would be anxious 
to know. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: You would not be in them anyway. 
The CHarRMAN: Mr. Winch, I believe you have some questions. 


. Mr. Wincu: There is one phase which interests me. In Europe we are 
a partner in NATO so the action of one naturally involves all other members 
of the partnership. In the event of aggression who makes the decision as to 
whether or not the NATO troops will start using other than conventional 
weapons? This is not hypothetical. I take it in the event of there being a 
change from conventional to a nuclear type of warfare a decision would have 
to be made immediately and there would not be time for all the governments 
-to be consulted as to whether or not a nuclear warhead or weapon could 
be used. That would just be impracticable. If my contention is correct, we 
are all partners and all are involved, whether we like it or not, by the action 
of one. Has the government presently given its consent or its authority to 
the partners in Europe which have the nuclear warheads to go ahead and use 
them, because I cannot conceive the authority being given afterwards. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): This is the same question. 
- Mr. WIncuH: I cannot conceive the authority being given afterwards, if it 
has not already been given, that they can go ahead and use it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I feel that is in the same field. If you wish to answer it, 
go ahead, Mr. Minister. 


Mr. PEARKES: I was going to ask a question. Are you asking whether the 
Canadian government has given authority for other governments to use nuclear 
~ weapons? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is basically the question, is it not? 

Mr. WINCH: Inside the partnership of NATO—because if it is used, we 
are going to be affected in Canada, or we are going to be involved in it. 

Mr. PEARKES: I think, in general principle, the possible use of atomic 
weapons, in the event_of attack, has been recognized by the NATO council. 

Mr. WincH: And so those that hold them can go right ahead and use them, 
without there having to be any further consultation—which I maintain would 
be impossible anyway? So it is already understood that they can go ahead if, 
on their own decision, they think it is necessary? 

Mr. PearRKES: They can only do it if these weapons are released to the 
Supreme Allied Commander by the President. If they are released—permission 
is granted, shall we say, by the President of the United States that other allied 
partners may use these weapons, then it is recognized in NATO council that 
their use, at the discretion of the Supreme Allied Commander, is permissible. 

Mr. WINcH: In the event of aggression in Europe against any of the NATO 
troops, or NATO countries, the decision as to any change from a conventional — 
type warfare to a nuclear warfare, then, rests wholly, or solely, in the hands — 
of the President of the United States; is that correct? 

Mr. PearKEs: I am not quite certain whether that is correct, because — 
we know— 
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| Mr. WINCH: Any decision that has to do with other than a conventional 
type of war? é. 

4 Mr. PEARKES: —because we know that other countries, such as the United 
_ Kingdom and France, are developing nuclear weapons. 

4 The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carter, you said you had one question in another field. 
Mr. CARTER: Yes, I have a couple of questions. : 

1 The CHAIRMAN: We only have a few minutes left. 

Mr. CarTER: All right. The minister gave a very clear answer to Mr. 
Winch about the availability of ack-ack guns. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 

Mr. CaRTER: I am not quite clear about the answer he gave me when I 
asked for information about what aircraft are available to give air cover 
to our troops in case of a Soviet ground attack. 

Mr. PEARKES: The second allied tactical air force. 

Mr. CARTER: They provide that? 

Mr. PrEaRKES: They give the air coverage for the front on which the 
Canadian forces are operating. 

Mr. CARTER: Could you give me the same information as to the type of 
aircraft that would support—ground attack aircraft—our troops in a counter- 
attack? 

Mr. PEARKES: It comes under the same organization, the second tactical 
air force, which I am informed is partly British, Dutch, Belgian and German. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Mr. 
Armstrong a question, and this information is conceivably something he might 
like to obtain for me. 

We now have the cost of NATO as being roughly $206 million, which 

_ represents the cost of the brigade and the division. It seems to me that this 
is still not the actual cost of NATO, because I am looking at.certain estimates 
- of our contribution to SACLANT, NATO, and infrastructure. . ‘ 

I would like to get the total cost, to learn exactly what our contribution 
is, in dollars and cents, to NATO, to include the SACLANT forces and our 
contribution to the infrastructure; and also the cost of our contribution to 
any administrative staff. 

I do think that to a committee of this nature it is important that we know 
what these total costs are. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, I can give you, I think, all the costs now, with the 

_ possible exception of administrative staffs. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): All right. I have the first two figures. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: They were accurate. By the navy, the R.C.N., $103.2 
_ million; and by the air force, $63.5 million. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary ‘South): What was this for? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: This is to SACLANT, $63.5 million; and the infrastructure 
costs and the contribution to NATO budgets are the figures shown in the 
estimates of $144 million. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, what is your wish as to our next meeting? 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I am not quite through, Mr. Chairman. Per- 
haps I could just get this. What was that figure, Mr. Armstrong? i 
‘ Mr. ARMSTRONG: $14} million. 

{ Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): May I ask if there are any other costs, such 
aS army service corp costs, fuel, food? 


t Mr, ee (Calgary South): There are no other costs in ise at all? se 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: In the air force costs, the operational training unit for’ 
Ee hies is included in the figure I have given you; but the general iaining 
costs other than that are not included. 
Aa Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): We have no other costs—medical, provost? 
Mr. ArMstTRONG: No; they are all included. There may be some minor | 
osts of staffs on the informational staffs. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): What do you call minor costs? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: I would say, a fraction of 1 per cent. 

Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): But no other costs? : 
‘Mr. ARMSTRONG: No. . | 
ar The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is your choice: we have Monday or Tuesday 

tonite at 9:30, or Wednesday afternoon at 3:30. Those in favour of Monday | 
or Tuesday morning, hands up, please. Very well, gentlemen: Wednesday — 
i afternoon at 3:30. Thank you. 


eae committee adjourned. 
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1. The following is a list of the items of operational equipment held at 


4 Canadian Infantry Brigade Group in Germany: 


* 


Ammunition for the wea 
the Commander 4 CIBG. 
Department of National Defence 
June 16, 1960 


2. Armament of Aircraft in No. 1 Air Division RCAF 
The Sabre aircraft are armed with .5 calibre machine guns. 
The CF-100 aircraft are armed with 2.75 inch rockets. 


. Motorcycles 

. Tanks Medium (Centurion) 
. Scout Cars (Ferrets) 

. Trucks Cargo 24 ton 

. Trucks Cargo 3 ton 

Trucks Panel Utility 3 ton 
. Trucks Utility 4 ton (Jeeps) 
. Trucks Ambulance 

Trucks Dump 

. Trucks Shop Van 24 ton 

. Trucks Recovery Medium 


. Crane Shovel Truck Mounted 
. Trailers Cargo 14 ton 

. Trailers Cargo 3 ton 

. Trailers Cargo 3 ton 

Trailers Water 

. Trailers Bath Unit 

Grader Road Motorized 

. Angle Dozer 

. Tractors 


Aircraft 
. Aircraft L-19 
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Weapons 

. Pistols 9-mm 
. Rifles 7.62-mm 

Rifles Automatic 7.62-mm 
. Rifles Recoiless 106-mm 
. Carbines Machine 9-mm (Sten) 
. Machine Guns .30 Cal 
. Machine Guns .303 Cal 
- Machine Guns .50 Cal 
Rocket Launchers (Anti-Tank) 
Mortars 60-mm 
. Mortars 81-mm 
1. Howitzers Light 105-mm 
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Truck Tractor and Semi-Trailer 60 ton 
. Truck Tractor and Semi-Trailer 25 ton 


pons listed in paragraph 2 is held under control of 


Training and combat stock ammunition requirements are held at each 
wing in the Air Division and are thus under direct control of 


the RCAF. 


*—KEquipped with 20 pounder gun. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Room 238-S 
WEDNESDAY, June 22, 1960. 
(15) 


The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Baldwin, Carter, Chambers, Fairfield, Forgie, 
Halpenny, Hellyer, Macdonald (Kings), Smith (Calgary South), Winch.—10 


5 In attendance: Honourable George R. Pearkes, V.C., Minister of National 
Defence; Mr. E. Armstrong, Assistant Deputy Minister (Finance); Mr. D. B. 
_ Dwyer, Superintendent, Parliamentary Returns. 


4 The Committee resumed from Friday, June 17 consideration of the Esti- 
_ mates of the Department of National Defence for the fiscal year 1960-61. 


Mr. Pearkes was questioned in relation to the use of nuclear weapons in 
_ Canada and on NATO. 


At one stage Mr. Winch moved, seconded by Mr. Hellyer, 


: That the Secretary of State for External Affairs be called to inform the 
_ Committee on the state of negotiations between Canada and the United States 
_ on the use of nuclear weapons in Canada. 


In amendment thereto, Mr. Chambers moved, seconded by Mr. Smith 
(Calgary South), to add the following words: “provided this step be recom- 
_ mended by the Steering Committee’. 


And the question having been put on the proposed amendment of Mr. 
Chambers, it was, on a show of hands, resolved in the affirmative on the follow- 
ing division: Yeas, 5; Nays, 4. 


The main motion, as amended, was carried on division. 


And consideration of the Estimates of the Department of National Defence 


for the fiscal year 1960-61 still continuing, it was adjourned until the following 
' meeting. 


ee 


At 5.10 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 9.30 
_ o’clock a.m. Friday, June 24. 


Antoine Chassé, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, June 22, 1960. 
3:30 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a quorum, gentlemen. At the end of the last 


3 meeting Mr. Smith was asking a series of questions on costs as far as NATO 


_ was concerned. I believe, Mr. Smith, you had all the information you wished 
_ on that. 
P 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


: Mr. WINCH: Mr. Chairman, before we go into that, I should like to ask if 
_ the minister can do something which I think is rather important. I rather 
_ feel that in this committee and in the House of Commons the answers given 
_ on certain questions are of such a nature that either a farce has been made 
4 of this committee or a farce has been made of the House of Commons. 
7 I put that to you, Mr. Chairman, and ask the minister this question: in 
- view of what he has stated in this committee, and in.view of what he has 
_ stated in the House of Commons—and the Prime Minister has, also—on the 
storing, or the use of nuclear warheads in Canada, I find it absolutely im- 
_ possible to put together the statements made by the minister in this com- 
mittee, and the minister and the Prime Minister in the House of Commons, 
with the recent answers that we have got that there are now negotiations 
q going on as to storing, or the use of nuclear warheads in Canada. 
q I have this afternoon gone over some of the evidence before our com- 
mittee and some of the answers given in the House of Commons, and I find 
it completely impossible to put together the answers given us here in this 
committee and the answers given in the House of Commons as to the position 
of Canada on nuclear warheads, because both in this committee and in the 
House of Commons it has been made very, very clear on all the evidence 
that under no circumstances can there be any nuclear warheads in Canada 
—nor in our group overseas. 
In view, in particular, of the information in the House of Commons this 

afternoon, I find it completely impossible to put together the statement of 
the minister before our committee and in the House of Commons and try to 
arrive at what we are doing. 
‘ Therefore, I should like to ask now—and I think it is a fair question and 
this committee is entitled to a straight answer: our information now is that 
no nuclear warheads are here; that no nuclear warheads will be here; but 
there are negotiations as to whether or not they should be here. May I ask 
_ the minister if he will now give to this committee a straight and most in- 
_ formative answer as to the position as regards any nuclear warheads in Can- 
ada, or overseas in our group. 


Hon. G. R. PEARKES (Minister of National Defence): There are no nuclear 
_warheads stored in Canada initially. There are no nuclear warheads stored 
_in Canada today. There are negotiations going on with the United States re- 
garding the storage of defensive nuclear weapons for their interceptor squad- 
rons which are at Harmon Field and Goose Bay. Those are interceptor squad- — 


‘rons, part of the NORAD command. They are there primarily for the defence 
of the area immediately adjacent to those two leased bases. ; 


Mr. WincH: Are the nuclear warheads there? 


- 
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Mr. PEARKES: The nuclear warheads are not there now; but negotiations 
—or, shall we say, discussions, are going on between the United States and 
Canada as to whether those warheads can be placed on these leased bases 
for the use of the United States air force interceptor squadrons which are, 
on those leased bases. Is that clear? t 

Mr. Wincu: Would the minister, then, tell us what are the negotiations 
now which we were told about in the House of Commons today—or, we were 
‘told about the other day? Is that the only matter under negotiation now, as 
to whether or not we should have them there? ! 

Mr. PEARKES: That is the only matter on which there is the exchange of 
notes going on. 


But, as the Prime Minister said on January 18—I have it here: he made 
this statement in the House: 

While I have carefully explained the views of the government on 
previous occasions, concern has been expressed regarding nuclear 
weapons in respect to which negotiations are still under way with the 
United States. Canada’s stand might be summarized in this way: 
Eventually Canadian forces may require certain nuclear. weapons if 
Canadian forces are to be kept effective. 

Then he goes on and gives the example of the Bomarc antiaircraft missile. 
Then, a little later, he refers to a system of control, how nuclear weapons, 
according to United States law, are retained under the control of the United 
States. He says: 

—if obtained,— 

That is the nuclear weapons: 

they will be obtained from the United States. This is the principle 
upon which we are taking our stand. We cannot change the principle 
of United States ownership—they have taken a firm stand in this regard— 
but there shall be Canadian control of use in Canada. 


Then later the same day, in answer to a question by Mr. Pearson, on page 
73 he went on to say: 

E In these circumstances negotiations are proceeding with the United 
States in order that the necessary weapons can be made available for 
Canadian defence units if and when they are required. I cannot com- 
ment in detail on these negotiations but I wish to state that arrange- 
ments for the safeguarding and security of all such weapons in Canada 
will be subject to Canadian approval and consent. 

I want to make it abundantly clear that nuclear weapons will not be 
used by the Canadian forces except as the Canadian government decides 
and in the manner approved by the Canadian government. Canada 
retains its full freedom of choice and decision. Furthermore, in order to 
ensure that any agreement entered into is kept up to date, it will be 
made subject to review at any time at the request of either govern- 
ment. 

The CHaIRMAN: Does that satisfy you, Mr. Winch? 

Mr. Wincu: No, not at the moment. May I ask, through you, Mr. Chair- 
man, to the minister—I think this is a most important matter—in view of the 
statement made here and in the House of Commons by both the minister and 
the Prime Minister, if negotiations—which I understood from the answer today 
by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons, are still going on but are not 
completed, as to whether or not they include the use or the storage of nuclear 
warheads on Bomarc in Canada—because that is part of the same question? 

Is that also being reviewed? 
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Mr. Pearxes: No, the negotiations have not reached the stage of the 
exchange of notes. There have been preliminary discussions, as indicated by 
_ what I read out from the Prime Minister’s statement, which negotiations are © 
still under way with the United States. 
E: , Canada’s stand might be summarized in this way. Eventually Canadian ~ 
ds forces may require certain nuclear weapons, if Canadian forces are to be kept 

4 effective. For example, the Bomarc anti-aircraft missile, to be effective, would 
require nuclear warheads. 


. Mr. Wincu: That is the very point. Can the minister now, in view of what 
he has just read out, tell us whether in the negotiations—as far as they have 
gone so far—is it on the Bomarc, or just on conventional warheads? 
Are you now discussing with the United States the placing of nuclear 
_ warheads in Canada for use on the Bomarc? Is that what I understand from 
- that? 


Mr. PEarKES: There are preliminary discussions regarding that at the 
official level. 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Minister, are these the same? 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): On a point of order, Mr. Chairman: I think, 
_ because of the very reasonable nature of our colleague who has been asking 
__ these questions of the minister, and in view of his statement, that possibly a 
_ farce has been made of the committee, perhaps we should be absolutely certain 
_ that he is satisfied with the answer—certainly not to withdraw; but so it is 
- not suggested that any farce has been made of the committee. There is some 
- importance to this point of order. 


Mr. PEARKES: If I may say this, Mr. Chairman: I think the rather longer 
q statements I have made today in answer to these questions are absolutely in 
: keeping with the statement I made at the last meeting, as is shown on page 312. 
P The CHAIRMAN: That is why I let you go ahead, Mr. Winch. I felt we 
_ should get this cleared up. I understood it, and I thought you did. 
Mr. WINCH: I have been asked by Mr. Smith if I would withdraw that it is 
a farce to this committee. I still maintain this, and personally I do not like the 
situation. As a matter of fact, I like it very little. 


The CHAIRMAN: You mean the discussion, the confusion, or what? 


: 
q Mr. WincH: This is now our fourteenth meeting, and personally I do not 
e think we are getting very far. I am finding more information from the press 
than I can get from any information given in this committee; and I was very 
: disturbed when I read in the papers of these negotiations as to whether or not 
» there would be any nuclear warheads of any kind in Canada, because it was 
_ very definitely my understanding previously, from the statement of the minister 
and the Prime Minister— 
The CHAIRMAN: That there were not any nuclear warheads here? 


: 
¥ Mr. WincH: Nor that there would be any here. But according to what 
_ I read in the press now, negotiations are under way to have them placed in 
Canada. So on that basis I think this committee is entitled to receive from 
_ the minister; as far as he possibly can, the most straightforward statement 
he can make as to what are the negotiations; how long they have been going 
on, and when will there by any decision. 

I hope that before we have to report to the House of Commons we will 
have this information. 
Mr. PEARKES: You will recall that as far back as February 20, 1959, 
_ reference was made to this, in which the Prime Minister, referring to NORAD 
arrangements, said: 
a With respect to decisions as to procedures concerning custody and 
control of nuclear warheads for use by Canadian forces operating under - 
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the supreme allied commander in Europe and the supreme allied com- 

- mander in the north Atlantic ocean, those decisions will be subject 
to negotiation with the appropriate NATO partners concerned and with 
those commanders. ; 

Mr. WINcH: What was the date of that? 

Mr. PEARKES: February 20, 1959; page 1224 of Hansard. 


Mr. WINCH: That is fine; that is my very point, Mr. Chairman. I knew 
about that; and now, only today, in the House of Commons we are told that 
the negotiations are still proceeding. I think that this committee is entitled— 

Mr. PEARKES: I beg your pardon, because you were told on January 18 
of this year that they were going on. A 

Mr. WincH: That is right; and we were also told some 16 months ago 
that the negotiations were still going on. 

I think this committee now, after 16 months—and that is according to’ 
what was read out and what we have heard since; and now up until today 
negotiations are still going on. I think this committee is now entitled to know 
why it has taken over 16 months—18 months of negotiation, and what is the 


basis of the minister’s and the government’s position on nuclear warheads in 
Canada? 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, surely there is a point here. 
I should like to suggest this: the member, of course, has every right to question 
on the fact that a delay may have taken place; but this was not his point. He 
was talking about inconsistencies in statements. Quite obviously, unless he 
can quote them to us, there are no inconsistencies. 

Does he suggest that the committee has been made a farce of, because 
of these inconsistencies? I would ask him if he can be definite about such a 
charge, and I would suggest that if we have not been able to obtain informa- 
tion, perhaps it is because of the inability of members to obtain information, 
rather than getting it from the witnesses. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch, I was going to say that at no time—and I have 
a fairly good memory—do I recall the minister ever having said anything but 
this to this committee: all he said to us in this committee was that there were 
no nuclear warheads stored in Canada. He made that statement several times, 
and he is making it again today. Today we learn that negotiations have com- 
menced, or are continuing. 

Mr. WiIncH: They commenced 18 months ago. 

The CHAIRMAN: But this was never denied here. 

Mr. WINCH: I am asking if this committee cannot, now, after 18 months— 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Sixteen. : 

Mr. WINCH: —have something more definite as to— 


The CHAIRMAN: I think you have had a definite statement. If you read 
the evidence of today, the minister stated. that the negotiations on this par- 
ticular matter will include the possibility of arming Bomarc. What other 
information do you want, Mr. Winch? . 


Mr. WIncH: I think that the government is stalling on this question. 
The CHAIRMAN: I do not. 


Mr. WINCH: Well, I do. I think the government is stalling on this question 
of arrangements with the United States, and I should like to have a direct _ 
statement from the minister, after 18 months. All he has said is that there _ 
has been negotiation. When does he expect there will be an answer— > 
especially in view of the information which was given in the house today, that — 
an arrangement is being arrived at for the placing of nuclear warheads in 
Canada under the control of the United States. ; ne a 
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| The CHAIRMAN: You feel that you want to know when the negotiations 
_ will be completed and when there is a decision one way or the other? 
Mr. Wincu: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not see how the minister can possibly say that. 

Mr. PEARKES: I stated on Friday—and here are my words—“‘these negoti- 
ations are not complete”. They are not complete: there is no finality yet. 


§ Mr. WINCH: You will agree, Mr. Minister, that you have been in negotia- 
' tion for 18 months, according to what you have said? 


4 Mr. PEARKES: I agree that negotiations have been going on, as stated by 
_ the Prime Minister on February 20. He said negotiations were going on. But 
remember that we have not got weapons in this country, at the present time 
_ which can fire these nuclear warheads. 


a Mr. WincH: Then may I ask the minister, Mr. Chairman, if he denies the 
_ reports in the press which have been carried across Canada today, that nego- 
_tiations are proceeding for the location of nuclear warheads in Canada? Is 
_ that correct, or not—because my understanding is that the Canadian govern- 
“ment does not want nuclear warheads in Canada? 

Mr. PEARKES: The Prime Minister has stated several times—right back 
as far as 1959—that these weapons which we are getting—such as the Bomare 
-—will not have their full effectiveness if they do not have nuclear warheads. 
_ And he has repeatedly said, time and time again, that negotiations are going 
on regarding these. 

_ The negotiations have not been pressed very urgently, because we have 
no Bomarcs yet: we do not expect to get the Bomarcs until 1961. 
Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I would like to continue in pursuit of this 
_ matter in respect of the inconsistency in the outline in respect to the atomic 
policy of the Canadian government. As the minister just said, as far back as 
February 20, 1959, the Prime Minister stated in the House of Commons: 
The full potential of these defensive weapons is achieved only 
f when they are armed with nuclear warheads. The government is, there- 
s fore, examining with the United States government questions con- 
nected with the acquisition of nuclear warheads for Bomare and other 
defensive weapons for use by the Canadian forces in Canada, and the 
storage of warheads in Canada. Problems connected with the arming 
of the Canadian brigade in Europe with short range nuclear weapons 
for NATO’s defence tasks are also being studied. 
I have two direct questions in respect to this subject, Mr. Chairman. 
Notwithstanding the Prime Minister’s statement that the full potential of 
these defensive weapons is achieved only when they are armed with nuclear 
warheads, we have never been told categorically yes or no whether it was 
the policy of the Canadian government to so arm them when they were 
installed with the Canadian forces. I think it is only fair to ask that the 
minister tell us whether it is the intention of the Department of National 
Defence to arm the Canadian forces weapons with nuclear warheads, or 
_whether it is not. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Do you expect the minister to answer that question before 
hegotiations are completed? 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Why? 

Mr. WINcH: I do too. 

The CHAIRMAN: How could the minister answer that question? 


Mr. HELLYER: Let me put it in another way. Mr. Chairman, I expect he 
can answer this question if we are going to have carriers which are only 
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The CHAIRMAN: These weapons are not fully effective, that was the way it 
was put. 
Mr. HELLYER: “The full potential—’, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not see how you can expect the minister to give you 
an answer to that question before they have received all the information. Be- 
fore they have all this information it would be impossible for him to answer. _ 

Mr. HriLtyver: I wonder if the minister would like to comment on the 
second question I have in this regard? The Prime Minister said: 

Problems connected with the arming of the Canadian brigade in 
Europe-— 

The CHAIRMAN: Where are you quoting from, Mr. Hellyer? 

Mr. HELLYER: I am quoting from the February 20 Hansard, 1959, at page 
£223: 

The Prime Minister said: 

Problems connected with the arming of the Canadian brigade in 
Europe with short range nuclear weapons for NATO’s defence tasks are 
also being studied. 
I would like the minister to tell us what the nature of those probtents is and 
whether they have yet been solved.’ 

Mr. WincH: I am not quoting; but speaking from memory, the minister 
said that 18 months ago negotiations were entered into relating to the use 
of nuclear warheads. At this meeting or some future meeting we will be 
‘considering each item in this department’s estimates? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 

Mr. WincuH: I think it would follow Mr. Hellyer’s question if I asked the 
minister to tell us why, when 18 months ago negotiations were started, there 
is still no answer. How are we going to vote on these items? We are going | 
to be required to vote in a day or two on these estimates. ; 

The CHarirMAN: Mr. Winch, do you know that there is any estimate of 
money provided for nuclear warheads? 

Mr. Wincu: No, sir, but there is— 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we should defer this discussion until the time we 
find that there is a vote in this respect. 


Mr. WrincuH: No, sir. There is money estimated for our entire expenditure 
amounting to almost one and one quarter billion dollars, which is to include ~ 
everything. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: When we start consideration of these items one by one > 
we will find out whether there is any money in respect of nuclear warheads. 


Mr. PEARKES: 1 can answer that question right now. There is no money — 
included in this year’s estimates for nuclear warheads. 


Mr. HELLYER: There are weapons being supplied which only reach their 
full. potential if armed with nuclear warheads, is that correct? 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right, and when we reach our Considerar of 
the estimates— 


Mr. HELLYER: Would you let the minister answer the question? I do not | 
doubt your intelligence at all, but I would like to have the answer come from 
the minister. 


The CHAIRMAN: All I wanted to tell you, Mr. Hellyer, is that if there 
is no money included in the 1960-61 estimates, then we are not going to ask — 
the minister any questions about that at all. ‘ 


Mr. HeLttyer: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order. That is completely 
wrong. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We are concerned with the estimates for 1960-61. 

Mr. HELLYER: We are being asked to vote moneys for weapons which 
_ everyone knows, according to expert evidence given in other places, can only 
be utilized effectively with atomic warheads. We are voting Canadian funds 
_ for this. Surely we have the right to be told by the Minister of National De- 
_ fence and by the government of our country whether or not in fact nuclear 
_ warheads are going to be installed in these carriers. 

Mr. WincH: And on Bomarcs. 

Mr. HELLYER: How else will we know what we are paying? 

; The CHAIRMAN: As the minister has said, the Bomarcs if they are going 
_ to be made fully effective will have to be equipped with nuclear warheads. 
| Mr. HELLYER: That is right. 

Mr. WINCH: That is the very point I was after. I think this question should 
be cleared up before we reach an item by item consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you any further comment that you would like to 
make in this regard, Mr. Minister? 

Mr. WINCH: For 18 months you have been in discussions as to whether or 
not there is going to be anything done in the way of nuclear warheads in 
respect of Canada, or in respect of our armed forces overseas. After 18 months 

_ and right up until today in the House of Commons we are still being told 
_ that negotiations are going on. I think this committee is entitled to receive 
a very straightforward statement from the minister as to the situation, and 
an explanation as to how this ties in with the estimates which we will be dis- 
cussing in a very few days. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Does Mr. Winch suggest that a matter of this importance 
should be cleared up in two days? 

Mr. HELLYER: Two days after 18 months. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, in all fairness I do not know how you could 
expect to get an answer to that question. We are considering the estimates for 
1960-61. If there is not any money included in those estimates for nuclear 

_ warheads, in all fairness, I do not see how we can ask questions about this. 

Mr. WIncH: In all fairness, Mr. Chairman, and I think I am very fair, we 
have been told in the House of Commons time after time, and we have been 
told in this committee time after time by the minister certain things in 
relation to atomic warheads. Now, for heavens sake, surely we are entitled 
as members of this committee to have some understanding as to what is the 
position or relationship of atomic warheads in respect of our armed forces. 
Why, after 18 months, is there no decision? Why—this I want to stress 
because it is my understanding from all I have heard from the Minister of - 
National Defence, and from the Prime Minister that this government does 
not favour the storage of atomic warheads in Canada at all—does the minister 
not know what the government’s policy is even after 18 months of negotiation? 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I wonder if, in respect to this point, we 
could be informed of the source of Mr. Winch’s information? 


Mr. Wincu: I received this information in the House of Commons. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): In whose statement was this information 
given? 

Mr. PEARKES: I do not see how I can go any further than the statement 
made by the Prime Minister on January 18 when he said that eventually the 
Canadian forces will require certain nuclear weapons, if the Canadian forces 

~ are to be kept effective. This will be done by placing the nuclear warheads 
in the Bomarcs, into the aircraft missiles. To be effective eventually the 
_ Canadian forces will have to be equipped with nuclear warheads. 
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The Bomarc is not available yet. The Bomare will not be made available 
during this fiscal year. What is the great rush to get these negotiations settled? 
I can assure you that— 


Mr. WINcH: We want to know what your deren policy is. 
‘Mr. PEARKES: There are a great many problems in connection with any 


nuclear warhead, and surely you do not want to get things finalized so far ~ 


ahead of the need. 


Mr. SmiruH (Calgary South): May I ask a question of the minister, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): You have’ stated, sir—I quote from the 
Prime Minister’s statement— i 
The full potential of these defensive weapons is achieved only 
when they are armed with nuclear warheads. 
My question is sir; the full effectiveness of these weapons will require nuclear 
warheads. Is your answer to that question “yes”? 

Mr. PEARKES: These weapons can be used either with a nuclear warhead 
or an ordinary high explosive warhead. On certain types of targets you would 
get greater results by employing nuclear warheads. There are other types of 
targets in respect of which it is considered it would not be necessary to use 
nuclear warheads. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Thank you, sir. 

My second question is; you are continuing negotiations for nuclear war- 
heads in respect of certain weapons, but in the case of the Bomare we have 
not yet received the weapons with which the warhead would be used; is 
that also correct? 

Mr. PEARKES: We have not received the Bomarcs yet. There are discus- 
sions going on regarding the type of warheads which can be used; the type 
of storage that is required, and that sort of thing, at the official level: We are 
receiving all the information that we can before the time arrives when we 
shall actually require them. As was indicated by the Prime Minister, we 
may require them but it is a matter of preparing the notes, between the 
two countries. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): May I stop you at that oat? 

I will ask you my third question now, so as to keep this in sequence. 
Have you at any time, or has any member of the government to your 
knowledge indicated that you do not want these nuclear warheads? 

Mr. PEARKES: Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. WincH: You have—when I say “you”— 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch, when you are finished with this question 
I am going to ask you to refrain from asking this type of question until we 
reach our consideration of the individual items. I am going to allow you 
to ask this question now but I suggest that we withhold any further questions 
_in respect of the Bomarc until we are considering the estimates item by item. 

Mr. WincuH: I would like to ask this question in respect of the Bomarc 
in view of what has been said. 

When the Bomarc was ordered, were they so ordered without any knowl- 


edge as to whether they were going to have conventional or nuclear warheads? © 
Mr. PEearKES: As I said, the Bomare can be used with either the con- j 


ventional or nuclear warhead. 


Mr. WincH: But when the Bomarcs were ordered by the government, were 


they intended to be used with the conventional or the nuclear type warhead, - 
or both? 
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_ Mr. Prarkes: When the Bomarc was ordered by Canada and when the 
_ statement was made by the Prime Minister on February 20, 1959, it was 
_ made quite clear then that the Bomarc could use nuclear warheads. 
4 The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Winch, I am going to ask you to leave that 
_ subject. 

Mr. WincH: May I ask just one further question? 

Was it your understanding, therefore, when the contract was given, or 
’ issued, that the Bomarcs would perhaps use nuclear warheads? What was the 
understanding? 
Mr. PEARKES: No actual contract has been issued yet. There has been 
_ no contract made. It is my understanding that if the Bomarc is used in Canada, 
_ in order to achieve its full potential, as the Prime Minister has stated, it should 
_ have a nuclear warhead. 
The CHAIRMAN: All right, gentlemen, let us leave this subject until we 

reach that item. 

Are there any further questions in regard to NATO? 


Mr. HELLYER: I have a list of questions which I started. 
The CHaIRMAN: Are these questions in respect of NATO? 


f Mr. HELLYER: Yes. These have to do with the same subject I was discussing 
earlier. I asked a question in respect to the problems. involved in working 
_ out agreements for. the use of short range nuclear weapons for NATO. May I 
- repeat the question to the minister? I would like to know the nature of these 
_ problems and whether they have as yet been solved. 
F The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to repeat your question, Mr. Hellyer? 
Mr. HELLYER: Yes. The question was based on the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment as recorded in Hansard on February 20, 1959, where he said: 
Problems connected with the arming of the Canadian brigade in 
Europe with short range nuclear weapons for NATO’s defence tasks are 
also being studied. 


I am wondering what those problems are and whether they have as yet been 
solved. 


Mr. PEARKES: There will be problems regarding the storage of these 
nuclear weapons, where they are to be stored, how they are to be stored and 
_ who will be responsible for the storage, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. WINCH: Could I ask a question on the same subject? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. WiNncH: Last Friday you will remember, Mr. Minister, that I asked 
for certain information in respect of weapons, and I received a complete file 
of all the weapons that the Canadian forces in NATO have, and all the 
Weapons which they expected to receive. This list covered three pages. In- 
cluded in this list there was not one weapon that was capable of firing a 
nuclear warhead. How do you tie that in with the answer in which you have 
just given to Mr. Hellyer? 

Mr. PEARKES: Because, to the best of my knowledge, none of the weapons 
with which the brigade is armed has the capability of firing nuclear warheads. 


Mr. WincH: Are you telling me that in that list which you gave me— 


The CuHarrman: This list will be found on page 317 of the minutes of this 
committee. 
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Mr. WincH: Are you saying that there is included in this list of weapons 
some that are capable of firing a nuclear warhead? 
f 


__ Mr. PearKEs: They are not capable of that. None of the weapons that the 
brigade have today, to the best of my knowledge, is capable of firing a nuclear 
; warhead. 
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Mr. WincH: How do you then explain the answer which you gave to Mr. 
Hellyer? ; ; 

Mr. PEARKES: We are acquiring the Honest John, which is a ground to 
ground weapon and which, when we receive it, will be capable of firing a 
nuclear warhead. When we receive it next year it will be capable of doing 
so. We are training some of our staff and some of our personnel in the uses 
of that weapon now. The problem in respect of storage and so forth should be 

solved before we receive this weapon. 
et Mr. Wrncu: Where do we find that in the estimates item for this new 
equipment, for the brigade in NATO, in Europe? 

Mr. PearKes: Actually, there is no cash in this year’s estimate for the 
Honest John. It will come in the following year. But we have indicated the 

intention to acquire the Honest John as soon as it becomes availabe: 


Mr. WincH: That will be in 1962, then? 
Mr. PearKEs: It will be in the estimates for 1961-62. 


Mr. HeuitverR: On July 2, 1959, at page 5393 of Hansard, the minister is 
quoted as having said this: 

The hon. member for Vancouver East LBoies about nuclear power 
and rather suggested that Canada should not employ nuclear weapons. 
Of course it is government policy that Canadian troops should be armed 
as efficiently and as effectively as are troops with which they are 
cooperating. I do not think the average Canadian would wish to see his 
country’s troops sent into action inferiorly equipped. 

Is it fair to take from that, Mr. Minister, the inference that Canadian 
troops in Europe would be armed with the atomic weapons? 

Mr. PrearKes: I do not know how many times I can repeat it. I said we 
have the Honest John on order. We have the 104 aircraft on order. Both of 
those are capable of using nuclear weapons. 

Mr. HELLYER: You have almost satisfied us, Mr. Minister. All you have to 
do is to say it is the policy of this government that both of those weapons will 
be equipped with nuclear weapons, or they will not be; and then we will be 
satisfied in this respect. 

The CHAIRMAN: Bring that up next year, when we are checking the 1961-62 
estimates, by all means. We are not spending money on it now. 

Mr. HeLtyer: If you were asked to buy furniture for no house to put it 
in, surely you would want to raise a point on it? 

The CHAIRMAN: We are not buying furniture. 

Mr. HELLYER: No, we are not buying furniture, but we are buying vehicles, 
and we want to woke the weapons they are eapable of using. 

The CHAIRMAN: The minister has answered that. 

Mr. HELLYER: There is the Bomarc missile and the 104, and you are train- 
ing troops at the taxpayers’ expense to learn how to fire guided missiles that 

are capable of carrying atomic weapons. 

Mr. Pearkes: That is perfectly clear, I think, from what the Prime Min- 
ister said: 

Eventually Canadian forces may require certain nuclear weapons, 
if Canadian forces are to be kept effective. 

Mr. HELLYER: “May,” “if’? and ““when’”—these are the words we object to. 

Mr. PEARKES: Do you not realize that at the present time there are dis- 
armament conferences going on in Geneva; and one of the proposals which 
have been made is that nuclear weapons should be one of the first type of 
weapons not to be used? We do not know whether those proposals are going — 
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through or not. I am not going to come out and say today, that in spite of the 
disarmament conferences we are going to use nuclear weapons. I cannot make 
a statement like that. But, surely, we are going ahead and making preparations 
in case those disarmament conferences are not successful. If those disarmament 
conferences are not successful, then we may, as the Prime Minister said, 
require these weapons to be used by Canadian forces. 


Mr. WINCH: The important thing for me is not the word “may,” but in 
view of what the minister has just said, it is your opinion now, sir, that our 
Canadian troops overseas have to be equipped with atomic weapons and nuclear 
warheads. Therefore, any possibility of conventional war is outside your realm 
now, and you may immediately go into a nuclear war. That is the reason 
you say now you are going to equip them with nuclear weapons? 

Mr. PEARKES: I said, as the Prime Minister said—and I repeat again and 
again—these forces “may” require them. The Prime Minister has not come out 
and said they “will” be equipped with these. The situation: is fluid at the 
present time, and it would be most unwise, when disarmament talks are going 
on, for Canada—to use the old adage—“‘to rattle the sabre,” by declaring that, 
“Come hell and high water, we are going to use nuclear weapons.” 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, for some reason, I am not 
permitted to— 

Mr. PEARKES: May I read another quotation? This “was on January 18. 
I have already referred to it: 

In those circumstances negotiations are proceeding with the United 
States in order that the necessary weapons can be made available for 
Canadian defence units, if and when they are required. 

We are taking all the necessary precautions to have everything ready, so 
that if the time comes that they are required to be used, then the machinery 
will be there to equip our forces with these weapons. 

Mr. HELLYER: The minister has said it would be unwise to show his hand 
now, as to whether we intended to use atomic weapons or not. Does he not 
agree it would be unwise to purchase these vehicles if it was not the intention 
of the government to use these weapons, assuming there is no disarmament 
agreement reached at any time. 

Mr. PEARKES: No,-I do not think it would be wise for us to abandon the 
purchase of these things at present. 

Mr. HELLYER: It would not be wise? 

Mr. PEARKES: No, that is my opinion. 

Mr. HELLYER: Would it be wise to purchase them? 

Mr. PEARKES: We have made arrangements, and we are going ahead; 
and there is nothing, at the present time, to justify abandoning the plans we 
have started. 

Mr. SmiTH (Calgary South): You believe in a state of preparedness. 

Mr. WincH: Could I ask one question? I say it now, because I think it 
my right. This is my country, and this is always going to be my country too. 
But I cannot quite understand— 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Your proprietory air does not do us credit. 

Mr. WINCH: This is my country, and I cannot understand the use of the 
words “if,” “why,” and “may.” This is our fourteenth meeting, Mr. Chairman, 
and if “why,” “when” and “may” are the terms we get from the minister 
on asking him questions—well! I would like to ask the minister—and I think 
I am saying it as a real, patriotic Canadian—can we not get away from that 
and say that we have a definite “shall” and “will” instead of “if,” “why” 
and ‘may’? 
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Mr. PEARKES: I cannot go that far. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD: Many of these questions are hypothetical. 


Mr. WINcH: It is not hypothetical, and to me this is the most damned. 
important thing of all. That is why there is so much disturbance in the House 
of Commons and amongst the publ because of a defence policy which is” 
based on “if,” “why” and “may.” 


Mr. PEARKES: If defence was just black and white, it would be so easy. . 
But it is not black and white. There are so many shades of grey between black 
and white. ‘ 


Mr. HELLYER: If I may continue with my black and white, this is another 
quotation from Hansard of July 3, 1959, at page 5414. The Minister of National 
Defence is quoted as saying: 

Now, regarding the position of the supply of nuclear weapons, 
it was stated by the Prime Minister in the House on February 20 that 
problems connected with arming the Canadian brigade in Europe with 
short range nuclear weapons for NATO defence tasks are also being 
studied. These studies are continuing and are fast reaching the stage 
when there can be an exchange of notes on this matter. 

That was on July 3, 1959. Would the minister explain, if he realized 
at that time that it would be so long before there could be an exchange of 
notes, what he means by “fast,” and just how soon now he thinks an ex- 
change of notes is possible? 


Mr. PEARKES: I think, if you look back over the events between January 
20, 1959, and now you will see that I thought it would be possible to finalize 
this matter earlier than it has been possible. For instance, at that time we 
believed that the Lacrosse would be the weapon which would be adopted by 
the Canadian brigade. As circumstances have turned out, the Lacrosse has not 
developed along the lines it was expected to develop. This weapon was being 
developed in the United States, and not by us, and the change in the general 
plans for the employment of the Lacrosse weapon was brought in. 


Mr. HELLYER: We appreciate the change in general plans, and there have 
been many, and undoubtedly will be more; but what we are concerned about 
is the continuing delay in finalizing a policy on this matter by the present 
government, and there has been—just as Mr. Winch said—a complete confusion 
in respect of this subject and a number of conflicting statements. 

On July 22, 1959—and this is a quotation from a C.B.C. interview he gave 
just before departing for London, Mr. Pearkes said: 

The problem (of supplying Canadian air squadrons in France) will 
arise when our squadrons are re-equipped with the F-104G@’s, and then 
armed with nuclear weapons, 

Was that a correct quotation? 

Mr. PEARKES: I could not. remember. 

The CHAIRMAN: What date was that again? 

Mr. HELLYER: July 22, 1959, and the quotation was: 

The problem (of supplying Canadian air squadrons in France) will 
arise when our squadrons are re-equipped with the F-104G’s, and then — 
armed with nuclear weapons. ' 

Mr. PEARKES: There are lots of problems which will arise, if and when | j 
they are armed with the nuclear weapons. 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I think the problem has arisen and is con- 
tinuing. It is simple to say that it would be unwise. In fact, it would be fool- 
hardy for the Canadian government to continue to spend taxpayers’ money 
on weapons systems designed primarily for use with atomic warheads, unless 
a decision has been taken positively to use them in those systems. I think 
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and we think it is a reasonable position to take that we should not be asked 


matter, as to whether or not these weapons willbe or will not be armed with . 


ay, 


Bins know, to ask his cabinet collegues to come to a firm decision on this 


- nuclear warheads. 
g The CHaIRMAN: The minister has answered that about four times. 


:; Mr. HELLYER: On no occasion has he said they would or would not be; ' 
but it has always been, “maybe” or “if”? or “when.” 


9 ~ Mr. WIncH: I think perhaps this question might bring this thing to a 
_ head. Could I ask, through you Mr. Chairman, to the Minister— 
; The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Winch? 


: Mr. WINCH: —on this matter which I have spoken about, which I think 
is of importance: is it his responsibility, as minister, to negotiate with the > 
_ United States on this matter of nuclear warheads; or does that come under © 
_ External Affairs? 
i Mr. PEARKES: The final negotiations and exchange of notes comes under ~ 
: External Affairs. 


i. Mr. WINCH: I would like, therefore, to make the suggestion—and if I~ 
a can get a seconder, I will so move—that the Secretary of State for External 
_ Affairs be called before this committee to give us all the possible information - 
_ on the state of negotiations between Canada and the United States on the use - 
_ of, or the storing of nuclear warheads. I would like to move that now. 
a Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, under the circumstances, I would agree to ° 
_ second that. ; 

« _ The CHAIRMAN: Any comment, gentlemen? 


“4 Mr. CHAMBERS: I am very glad that we have had a clear statement from ° 
z Mr. Winch, representing the C.C.F., and Mr. Hellyer, representing the Liberals, 
ik that they are anxious the Canadian government should immediately declare 
_ they are using atomic weapons. I think it is very edifying. 

¢ Mr. HELLYER: I think it is important Canada should have a policy, and 
e this government should be honest enough to tell the people where they 
_ stand. 

Mr. PEARKES: The government is perfectly honest, but it is not going ahead 
and making a firm and rigid policy. It cannot go any further than what the 
Prime Minister said on the 18th. 
= In those circumstances negotiations are proceedings with the United 
States in order that the necessary weapons can be made available for 
5, Canadian defence units, if and when they are required. 

Those arrangements are going ahead. They have not got to the stage of 

_ the final exchange of notes regarding these weapons, except in the case of the : 
_ Storage of the nuclear warheads, at Goose Bay and Harmon Field, on the leased 

bases, as the Prime Minister stated today. But still discussions and talks are © 
- going on, and all the material is being arranged so that when we are ready 
with these weapons, when these weapons are available, it will be a simple — 
_™matter to complete the notes, so that they will be available, if and when re- - 
quired. I do not think anybody can go any further than that. 

The Secretary of State for External Affairs can only say exactly the same 

thing as I have said, that there are negotiations, notes being exchanged regard- 
ing the storage of the weapons at Goose Bay and Harmon Field, on those leased 
_ bases. But we have not got to the stage of exchanging notes regarding any other ~ 
ot the nuclear weapons. However, talks have been going on between officials 
and ministers on the matter. 
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We would urge the minister to tell us now, if he knows—and if he does © 
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Mr. WincuH: I thought I was very fair in asking questions before I moved 
that motion. It was my understanding from the questions I asked and the 
answers received from the minister, that for 18 months this matter had been 
under discussion. 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes, under discussion. 


Mr. WincH: It was very definitely understood from the Prime Minister 
today that negotiations are still going on. I was very careful, Mr. Chairman, 
in asking through you, to the minister, whether or not it was his responsibility 
or the responsibility of the Secretary of State for External Affairs. The min- 
ister said it was the responsibility of the Secretary of State for External Af- 
fairs. In view of the job given to this committee and the answers given now, 
I think it is of the utmost importance that we know officially what has gone 
on these past 18 months, and what is now the position of the discussions be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: Your motion, as I understand it, is that the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs be called before this committee re the negotiations 
between Canada and the United States on nuclear warheads, weapons—is 
that it? 


Mr. WincuH: In all its aspects. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that your motion? 
Mr. WincuH: As long as that means in Canada, and their use. 


Mr. MacDonautp (Kings): Mr. Chairman, I cannot see any purpose or 
necessity for such a motion, since these weapons can be used either with conven- 
tional or nuclear warheads. There has been no definite statement nuclear war- 
heads are going to be used, so there is no purpose at all in calling in the people 
from external affairs who might be involved. 


Mr. WincH: Have you read the papers? 


Mr. CHampers: I will be very surprised if the Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs could or would talk in committee about private negotiations that 
are going on with another country. At the same time, I think we should be 
fair to Mr. Winch, and, for that reason, I suggest this motion be referred to the 
steering committee for consideration. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I would like to support that, for this reason, 


that we have followed a practice I know Mr. Winch has concurred in, that all . 


witnesses be referred to the steering committee, with a view to the steering 
committee examining the purpose and importance of their being called, then 
to report back to the committee. I would subscribe to Mr. Chambers’ amend- 
ment. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable? 


Mr. WincH: There is no inconsistency whatever. When it came to a dis- 
cussion in our committee a few minutes ago as to whether or not our reference 
involved Defence Production, right in this committee it was stated Defence 
Production, yes, was a concern; and we could call on them. We have now 
had something else which is completely under our purview but concerns 
also external affairs. So when it came to a matter of Defence Production, 


that was not referred back to the steering committee, but it was decided right ‘ 


here and now it was within our purview. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is the orders of reference. Expense: 
Ordered—that items numbered 217 to 237 inclusive, as listed in 


: 


* 


the main estimates of 1960-61, relating the Department of National 
Defence, be withdrawn from the committee of supply and referred to 
the special committee on defence expenditures,— 


Ee a 
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‘Then they go along and say: 

Ordered,—that items numbered 66 to 74 inclusive, as listed in the 
main estimates of 1960-61, relating to the Department of Defence 
Production, be withdrawn from the committee of supply and referred 
to the special committee on defence expenditures,— 

That is right in the orders of reference. 


Mr. PEARKES: Might I read one more? The next sentence which the Prime 


_ Minister said on January 18, after referring to the fact that: 


—the necessary weapons can be made available for Canadian 
defence units if and when they are required— 
I cannot comment in detail on these negotiations. 


I do not see how anybody can give detailed information regarding these 
negotiations which have not been completed. 


Mr. WincH: As far as I am concerned, I think there is a stall on negotia- 
tions until this committee is through—as regards negotiations with the United 
States—and as a member of this committee I want a report from those who are 
responsible for the negotiations over 18 months on nuclear weapons or storage. 
I think this committee is entitled to receive the information. I know the 
minister has answered every question, to my knowledge, that has been asked 
of him. When I asked him questions as to who was responsible for this partic- 


ular matter, he said the Secretary of State for External Affairs. So I maintain 


~ 


we are entitled to hear from the Secretary of State for External Affairs. I 
think it is mighty important we get full information in this committee as to 
the state of the negotiations and where they stand after 18 months, and what 
is the hold up. That is why I asked this motion be now presented. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Perhaps it would be useful if I moved the amendment, 
adding the words: 

If recommended by the steering committee. 

I would like to so move. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you a seconder? 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I second that. 

The CHAIRMAN: The amendment would read— 

Mr. HELLYER: Before we take that, the minister indicated that if the 


_ Secretary of State for External Affairs came here all he could do is reiterate 


what we have been told today, which is, in effect, that the government has 


no policy and it does not want to come to a decision. 


Mr. PEARKES: I never said the government had no clear policy. We have 

a clear policy. 
Mr. HELLYER: As far as we are concerned, if the minister is willing to 
undertake to find out what the policy is for us and have the government 
come to a decision and announce it, either in the House or in this committee, 
there would be no need to have the Secretary of State for External Affairs 


come here. But we think we should have an accounting of the amount of 


diligence with which the negotiations have been pursued, and when the 
minister or the Secretary of State for External Affairs thinks some conclusion 
will be reached. 

I think it could be demonstrated to the complete satisfaction of anyone 
on the committee that some, at least, of the proposed weapons are absolutely 
useless without atomic warheads. And, although they are said to have a 
capacity, with ordinary high explosive, that is, fundamentally, just nonsense. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you talking about the amendment? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes—and, for this reason, and the importance of the whole 


_ expenditure involved, we feel that the matter should be cleared up. 
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Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): He is becoming an authority, | overnight, on 
nuclear weapons. : 

Mr. PEARKES: I must protest the fact the member is continually saying there 
is no policy in this matter; it was clearly announced by the Prime Minister 
on January 18, and I have read it out at least a half a dozen times. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): But, he cannot understand it. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: Surely, as these negotiations are bilateral, no one would 
want to foul them up by calling one side only. 

If Mr. Winch wants to be fair, he should also express his desire to call 
the minister from the other side—the United States, as well. I do not think 
the calling of one side of a bilateral negotiation is a proper procedure. 

Mr. WincuH: I moved the original motion, Mr. Chairman, in all sincerity. 

' Now, there has been an amendment moved. I want to see something factually 
done on this. If the mover of the amendment would include in that— 

The CHAIRMAN: Provided it is reeommended by the steering committee. 

Mr. WINcH: Would the mover of the amendment include in it that the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs meet with the steering committee? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that this is not 
unreasonable, in the sense that we can determine whether he has anything 
to add to the present discussion; however, whether or not it needs to be 
incorporated into the amendment, is another point. 

Mr. WINcH: I would like to know if we can obtain information from him 
in the steering committee. Would you incorporate that? 

Mr. CHAMBERS: I see nothing wrong if the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs wants to meet with the steering committee, but whether it would be 
in order to move, in effect, a motion ane him before the steering committee, 
is doubtful. 

Mr. WincH: I ask that he be invited to meet with the steering committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: The steering committee has the power to call anyone. 

The CHAIRMAN: It seems to me, gentlemen, that this is a little bit out 
of order. A motion, and an amendment to it, has been made, and you are 
attempting to destroy his amendment. 

Mr. WincH: No, I am not. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, but that is what is happening. You are destroying 
his amendment by asking that he be present. : 

Mr. CHAMBERS: I would not entirely agree, but I think it is clear that the © 
steering committee has full power, if it wants, in considering this motion, 
to speak to the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 

I do not think the additional amendment which Mr. Winch has suggested 
is at all necessary. Any steering committee can do that. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would agree with Mr. Chambers. I think it will be 
handled fairly. The amendment is purely your motion, with the following 
words: “Provided it is recommended by the steering committee”. : 

Shall I put the question? 

Mr. Carter: Before you put the question, I would like the minister to © 
clear up one point. 


I can understand that negotiations are necessary with respect to Bomarc | 


sites. However, I find it hard to understand why negotiations are necessary 


with regard to Harmon field and Goose Bay, because they were included ~ 
in a lease made prior to confederation, which gives them power to do what they _ 
like with it. I would be surprised if the terms of the original lease did not 
give the United States that power already. Correct me, if I am wrong,: Mr. ‘ 
Minister. 


j 
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F Mr. PEARKES: The original lease did not give the power to the United 
e States to store nuclear weapons on these leased bases, for the simple reason 
q that nuclear weapons had not been invented at that time and, whether it is 
necessary or not, the United States have referred this matter to Canada, and 
j they are in the course of preparing notes dealing with these two bases. 

: 


Mr. CARTER: Would it be possible, Mr. Chairman, to have that document 
- produced? 


ke Mr. PEARKES: No, because it is not completed. 
4 Mr. CARTER: The original lease. 
Mr. CHAMBERS: Surely, that is External Affairs. 


The CHAIRMAN: They are both public documents, as I understand it—both 
the Labrador and the Newfoundland one. 
Are we ready for the question on the amendment? 


Mr. CARTER: Is there any objection to that being produced at a subsequent 
- meeting? 


Mr. PEARKES: There is no objection to any member obtaining any public 
document. 
: The CHAIRMAN: Are we ready for the question on the amendment? 
All those in favour of the amendment, please raise your hand. 
The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: Five. 
The CHAIRMAN: Contrary, if any? 
The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: Four. 
The CHAIRMAN: I declare the amendment— 
ne Mr. WINCH: The motion as amended. 
; The CHAIRMAN: As amended. 
y. Would you like to vote on the motion? 
Mr. WINCH: As amended. I wanted it on the motion. I did not like that 
_ but, on the motion as amended, I will support it. 
The CHAIRMAN: All those in favour of the motion as amended, please raise 
_ your right hand. 
The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: Six. 
Mr. WINCH: If I cannot get the whole cake, I will take half of it. 
Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, there is a bit of irregularity which should be 
_ cleared up. Any recommendation of the steering committee has to come back 
- for discussion by the committee at large. This is a well established rule. It is 
impossible for this committee to vote for a motion to amend it, and then 
Sate these powers to the steering committee. You appreciate that. The 
whole thing is out of order. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): You will find, then, that you are actually 
voting on Mr. Hellyer’s motion, because there was no further amendment to 
the first amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let each one of us hire a lawyer; I think we need one. 

Mr. HELLYER: Will you get the law clerk of the House of Commons to 
examine the irregularity of this. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Have the secretary read back the two 
- motions. ! 

Mr. WINCH: I suggest we do not, and that we just go ahead. 
Mr. HELLYER: These difficulties are similar to the ones which the minister 
_ has in getting his policy worked out. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, could we get back to NATO, and see if we can 
i complete it today. 


~ 
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~ Are there any further questions on NATO? _ 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Sir, on page 13 of your report— 

The CHAIRMAN: On what page of the evidence is that? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I am not certain of the page in the evidence. 
In any event, it is page 13 of the minister’s report on NATO. You need not 
refer to it, as I will read the only reference. 

We already have dealt, to some extent at least, with the function of both 
the brigade and the air division, sir, but, in so far as the naval forces are con- 
cerned, which are part of SACLANT, I wonder if you could tell the committee 
whether or not there is any intended change in either their capacity, numbers, 
or in their role. It seems to have been fairly static whereas both the brigade 
and air division have seen a fairly definite change in their respective roles. 
We had, as an example, the brigade to build up the West German forces, and 
there has been a complete change in the role of the air division. Do you 
forecast any change in the role of the naval forces as a contributory part to 
SACLANT? 

Mr. PEARKES: Our naval contribution to SACLANT consists of placing at 
the disposal of the commander in chief of SACLANT a specified number of 
vessels, should operations develop—should war occur. The role of these vessels 
is, essentially, that of detection, hunting and destruction of submarines. 

Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): Then, the answer to my question it no; there 
is not intended or expected any change in their role. 

Mr. PEARKES: No expected change. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): May I ask you this question then. In relation to 
the equipment which you have provided the Canadian naval forces, is there 
any intention by your department, or the government, to provide any additional 
or any improved equipment to SACLANT—to the naval forces? 

Mr. PEARKES: We are improving the equipment continually. There is the 
variable depth sonar, and we are improving the wireless equipment. I think I 
can say there is constant review of the naval equipment—the equipment for 
the ships. We are improving it, as new inventions and new developments 
come along. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I am concerned, as I am sure the Defence 
department officials are, that enemy submarines may have made considerable 
advances in the development of submarine warfare, and what I am making 
reference to is whether or not the type of St. Laurent class destroyer is con- 
sidered, in its role in NATO, competent in dealing with submarine threats. 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. The St. Laurent class is considered an efficient surface 
vessel. Of course, the Restigouche class is an improvement over the St. 
Laurent. However, the St. Laurent class is considered an efficient naval vessel. 

Mr. Wincu: Could I ask the minister a question concerning this discussion 
on NATO? 

The CHAIRMAN: Proceed. 


Mr. WINCH: We have, in Canada, two defence agreements; one is NORAD, 
and the other is NATO. I understand that under NATO, the commander of 
NATO controls our naval forces on the Atlantic coast. Is that correct? 


Mr. PEARKES: There is an Atlantic commander working as a commander — 
of NATO. 3 
Mr. WincH: That is the Royal Canadian Navy on the Atlantic coast. I put — 
this question for one reason. Personally, I think it is completely wrong that — 
we should think there is only one enemy. However, I hope we do not have © 


war. ; 
{ 
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The question I would like to ask is this. What is the position of all your 
naval forces on the Pacific coast? Under whom are they commanded, because 
if my knowledge of geography is correct, the Siberian ports of the U.S.S.R. 


are closer to the Pacific coast than the Atlantic. Who commands on the 


Pacific coast? 

The CHAIRMAN: Naval? 

Mr. WINCH: Yes. 

Mr, PEARKES: I want to get that correct. 

Certain units of the Atlantic fleet come under the command of SACLANT— 
that is, the commander in chief Atlantic, on the outbreak of war. However, 
there are other vessels on the Atlantic rien do not come under SACLANT 
commander. As far as the Pacific is concerned, none of the forces on the 
Pacific are assigned to the NATO command; they are under the command of 
a flag officer, Pacific coast, of the Royal Canadian Navy. 

Mr. WINCH: Could I ask this important question then. What is the differ- 
entiation between the command of the navy on the Atlantic and on the 
Pacific? I gather frorn you now that, on the Atlantic, the Royal Canadian 
Navy, to a great extent, comes under the command of SACLANT—NATO. 
What is the position on the Pacific coast? 

The CHAIRMAN: He just answered that. 

Mr. WINCH: But not to my satisfaction. 

What is the differentiation between the Atlantic command and the com- 
mand on the Pacific? 

Mr, PEARKES: As far as the flag officer, agai Canadian Navy Atlantic, is 


concerned, he is commander of all the Canadian ships which are stationed 


on the Atlantic. He is also a subordinate commander of SACLANT. That is, 


there is a Canadian subsection of the Atlantic command of NATO. So that any 


ships, be they Canadian ships, American ships or British ships, which were 


operating in that sub-command of SACLANT, would come under the flag 
officer, Royal Canadian Navy. However, there are certain ships of the Atlantic 
fleet which are earmarked to come under the command of the commander in 
chief of the Atlantic area, at the outbreak of war. Now, the commander in 
chief of the Atlantic area may assign back all or some of those ships to the 
Canadian sub-command or, he may find in the best interests of the progression 
of the war, that they would have to go somewhere else. 

As far as the Pacific is concerned, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


does not apply to the Pacific coast and the ships of the Royal Canadian Navy 


stationed in the Pacific are at the disposal of the Royal Canadian Navy or, at 
the disposal, shall I say, of the Canadian government. They are there for 
protection, primarily, of the west coast, but if the Canadian government decide 
they should be moved elsewhere—perhaps to support some operation in any 
part of the world which was being initiated, perhaps, by the United Nations— 
they are available for that. In other words, you might say, first of all, they 
are for the protection of the west coast and, secondly, they are a general 
reserve at the disposal of the Canadian government. 

Mr. WINCH: That is the point I am trying to arrive at. If my understanding 
is correct, if you take the Siberian ports of the U.S.S.R.—and I hate to mention 
this—and Red China, they are as close, if not closer, to the Pacific ports as the 
U.S.S.R. is to the other side. What is the policy differentiation? Everybody 
is proceeding on the basis that if there is going to be a war it will be initiated 
from the U.S.S.R. The British Columbia coast is supposed to be closer to the 
U.S.S.R. than Halifax is. I would ask what the differential in policy is in re- 
spect to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization between the east coast and 
the west coast. 
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Mr. PrearKES: The North Atlantic Treaty Organization deals with the 
north Atlantic. As far as the Pacific ocean is concerned, you may say that it 
is part of the Canadian-U-S. region of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
but those naval vessels are primarily for the defence of the west coast of 
Canada. They work in cooperation with the American fleets. 

Mr. WincuH: Is our navy not on the Atlantic coast for the protection of 

. Canada? ' 
The CHAIRMAN: They come under two different commands. There is no 
NATO command for the Pacific coast. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I am wondering Mr. Minister, if Canada’s 
_ contributions to NATO over the past few years have remained fairly static, 
and I am speaking in respect of equipment rather than man power. Over the 
past few years has Canada’s contributions to NATO in respect to equipment, 
including ships and aircraft, remained fairly constant? 

Mr. PEARKES: There very definitely have been improvements. For instance, 
the Argus aircraft form part of the maritime command on the east coast. 
It is a tremendous advance having those two squadrons there. 

Mr. SmitH (Clagary South): Is it fair to ask you whether or not the 
withdrawal of any force of a country contributing to NATO, such as France, 
has an effect on the Canadian contribution to NATO. 

Mr. PEARKES: No. We have maintained our original commitments, as far 
as the number of ships and aircraft to support them are concerned. 

Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): The point I am making, sir, is that we 
assume this is an alliance or partnership in which each country makes a con- 
tribution based on the total requirement. I think that is the right concept. If 
one country withdraws or, for the sake or argument, another country increases 
its strength, surely this affects the Canadian total contribution. I would cite as 
an example your statement yesterday that the brigade could conceivably be > 
reduced by a build-up of West Germany’s forces. Is there any relative com- 
parison between Canada’s contribution to NATO forces and the total con- 
tribution that is required? 


Mr. PeaRKES: There was a plan drawn up in 1957 which is known as 
“NC-70”. That plan was agreed upon by the NATO council in that year. It 
defined the countries’ contribution or goal. All the countries were urged to 
build up to that goal which was set at five years from that date. 

Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): Have we reached our goal? 

Mr. Prarkes: To all intents and purposes. 


Mr. SmituH (Calgary South): I would like to ask you a final question, sir. 
“To all intents and purposes,” I assume is figuratively “yes”? 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): You mentioned at our last meeting that — 
there was a possibility of the withdrawal of forces from the brigade in cir- 
cumstances where another country was able to maintain or make a greater — 
contribution towards its goal, and I think West Germany was the case in © 
point. Is there any likelihood—I am thinking of the cost to Canada—that we 
can anticipate a reduction in our contribution to NATO because some other 
country has reached its goal in respect of its NATO contribution. 

Mr. PEARKES: There is at the present time no consideration for the reduc- — 
tion of our forces in respect of NATO. 

Mr. WincH: I would like to ask a question, in view of an answer that we ~ 
received earlier in our meeting today, dealing with defence. 3 

I gather from what the minister said in respect of the Royal Canadian ~ 
Navy that it is, to a great extent, under NATO in the Atlantic area. We have 
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_ NORAD, and we have the Bomare. I would ask, therefore, through you, Mr. 
_ Chairman, and in view of what the minister has said about only having control 
on the Atlantic coast under NATO, and in view of the fact that the Bomarc is 
only located in Ontario and Quebec, what arrangements have been made for 
_ the defence of Canada from Winnipeg to the west coast. 
Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order. We are considering 
NATO. 
Mr. WincH: This has regard to NATO. NATO is involved on the Atlantic 
coast but not on the Pacific coast. The Bomarc is located on the eastern coast. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch, when we are considering NORAD your ques- 
tions will be answered automatically. 
Mr. WINcH: I will ask this question in respect of NATO only then. 
The CHAIRMAN: There is no NATO force on the Pacific coast. 
Mr. WINCH: The minister comes from the same province that I do, and 
: I would ask him why— 
4 Mr. CHAMBERS: British Columbia is not on the Atlantic. 
if The CHAIRMAN: NATO is not involved in the Pacific area. It is the North 
_ Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
, Mr. WINCH: I am waiting for an answer to my question. Why are all 
the defences in Canada in the east and not in the west? 
Mr. PEARKES: That is not correct. 
Mr. WINCH: Then will you give me an answer as to what the defences 
_are in the west from Winnipeg to the coast? 
The CHAIRMAN: That does not involve NATO at all, Mr. Winch. NATO, 
_ as you know, is the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. When we are con- 
- sidering NORAD you will receive answers to these questions. 
Mr. WINcH: I believe that the North Atlantic Treaty Organization does— 
_ The CuHarrmMan: It has nothing to do with the Pacific area. 
;. Mr. WINcH: It is not geographically located in the west. 
x Mr. BALDWIN: This is subject to the terms of agreement. If you look 
_ at that agreement, you will see it set out there. 
Mr. HELLYER: I assume we are adjourning now? 
Mr. PEARKES: I will answer your question at the proper time. 
Mr. HELLYER: There are two things I did not hear in respect of an earlier 
interjection on the part of Mr. Chambers. 
Someone pointed out to him that he undertook to speak on behalf of the 
Liberal and the C.C.F. parties. I do not wish to speak on behalf of the 
C.C.F. party, but may I say on behalf of the Liberal party that if Mr. Chambers 
said anything in respect to the use or otherwise of atomic arms on our behalf, 
I would suggest to him that we will do our own speaking in this matter. 
Z We do feel that we have the right to have a clear statement on policy 
' from the government which was elected to make policy and to govern this 
country. 
A The other point I wished to raise is in respect to the possibility that we 
_ may be considering NORAD at our next meeting. If that is the case, I would 
-ask the Minister of National Defence if he could arrange to have someone 
from his department bring a map of the North American continent so that 
we may have it before us. 
Secondly; I would ask if it is possible to have one of his officials draft 
a diagram showing the effect of a five megaton explosion on the site of the 
_Bomarc station at North Bay, and also showing the radius of the destruction 
and the anticipated fall-out pattern so that we could have an idea of what 
is involved from this type of thing. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Could that be made available, Mr. Minister? 

Mr. CHampers: I would like to point out that I was not making Liberal 
policy. I was sa tae Mr. Hellyer for making Liberal policy so clear this 
afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, please. 

Could those maps be made available, Mr. Minister? 

Mr. PEARKES: We will try to do this. You are assuming, Mr. Hellyer, 
that a bomb was dropped at North Bay? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes, that a five megaton bomb was dropped at the Bomarc 
base there. 


Mr. PEARKES: Do you wish us to show the general area of the fall-out? 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 


Mr. Wrincu: I would like to ask if it is possible for the minister to have 
something else at our next meeting. 

In view of the fact that if the project is successful we are going to have 
two Bomarce stations in Canada, I would like the minister to show us a plan in 
respect of similar defence in western Canada covering in particular B.C. and 
Alberta. 

The CHAIRMAN: That will be covered in our considerations of NORAD. 

Has any member a further question on NATO? 

Mr. Carter: Yes, Ihave further questions. I thought we were adjourning. 

The CHAIRMAN: There has been no suggestion that we adjourn. -« 


Mr. CarTER: We usually adjourn at this hour and I thought that was the 
plan. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that the wish of this committee? 

Mr. Wincu: I would like to know first of all if there are going to be two 
Bomarc defensive stations in western Canada. Could the minister give us that 
information, if it is not classified? I would like to know what the position is 
as far as Alberta and B.C. are concerned. 

Mr. PearKES: There is a proposal being considered at the present time in 
Congress today. There is the general proposal that there will be two Bomarc 
sites on the west coast. If these two Bomarc sites are established they will give 
- coverage to the west coast cities. 


The area in between is being covered by interceptors of the United States 


air force as well as the squadron of CF-100’s we have at Comox. 
I would not feel it proper for me to show where the centres are along 


the border of the United States. I think that would be a very unwise thing to 
do. 


Mr. WincH: Then, damn it, Mr. Chairman— 
Mr. PEarKES: I do not care whether you damn it or not. 


Mr. Wrincu: I feel a little bit incensed about this. It has been known for 
a long time where Canada is going to place two Bomarc stations. This informa- 
tion is available not only to us, but to others. If an enemy wants to know, 
they can easily find out where these stations are. My God, this information 
has been published everywhere, and many statements have been made about 
it. You are saying to me that you cannot tell me where our defence establish- 
ments are in the province of British Columbia, where you come from, too? 

The CHAIRMAN: The arrangements have not as yet been made with the 
United States, Mr. Winch. 


Mr. PEARKES: Regarding the information about the location of the Bomarc 


stations which have appeared in the paper, I can assure you that these pro- 


posed locations are not settled as yet. 
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Mr. WincH: Those locations have certainly been settled in respect of 


Canada? 


Mr. PEARKES: No, this is not settled. 
Mr. WINCH: You are now working at North Bay and you are working in 


- Quebec on these defensive establishments. I am asking you if you can tell us 


where our defences are to be located in B.C. 

Mr. PEARKES: You know perfectly well about the discussions which have 
been taking place in the United States. First of all there was a recommenda- 
tion in the house of representatives. There was then a counter proposal from 
the senate. These proposals have been harmonized, and by tomorrow morning 
we shall know exactly what the position is. Owing to the United States form 
of government, it is very difficult for us to form plans. 

‘Mr. WincH: Do I understand then that, irrespective of what happens 
today, as far as Canada is concerned, there is no defence for western Canada? 

Mr. PEARKES: The defence of the North American continent is arranged be- 
tween two countries. The detection against possible bomber attacks coming in 
over the Pacific coast is arranged for by the interceptor squadrons of the 
United States air force. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch, we are getting into a NORAD discussion here. 
We will be considering NORAD as soon as we are finished with NATO. 

Mr. WincH: I would still like to know why you do not have NATO forces 
in British Columbia. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: The province of British Columbia is not covered by NATO. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will find out more about NORAD at our next meeting. 

Is it the general wish of the committee to adjourn now? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn now until Friday morning at 9.30 o’clock. 


_ 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


THURSDAY, June 23, 1960. 


Ordered ,—That the name of Mr. Sie be substituted for that of M ? 
mpson_ on the Special Committee | on Defence paren iS Sony ne 


_ Attest. 


L.-J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House OF Commons, Room 238-S. 
FRIDAY, June 24, 1960. 
(16) 


The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. 
_ The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


| Members present: Messrs. Baldwin, Carter, Chambers, Fairfield, Forgie, 


- Halpenny, Hellyer, Macdonald (Kings), Smith (Calgary South), Spencer, 
— Winch.—11. 


i In attendance: Honourable George R. Pearkes, V. C., Minister of National 
_ Defence; Mr. E. Armstrong, Assistant Deputy Minister (Finance); Mr. D. B. 
_ Dwyer, Superintendent, Parliamentary Returns. 


y _ The Chairman informed the Committee of decisions arrived at and recom- 
mended by the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure (Steering 
_ Subcommittee). 

s 


5 Copies of a brochure respecting Canadian Defence policy as expressed 
ie by the Minister of National Defence before the Committee were distributed 


_ to all Members, as also an illustrated pamphlet entitled “Manning the Dew 
= Line”. 


ie The Committee resumed from Wednesday, June 22nd, consideration of 


Z the Estimates of the Department of National Defence for the fiscal year 
- 1960-61. 


tt} 

Figs 
$ 

- 


Mr. Pearkes was further questioned at length. 


ei 


And consideration of the Estimates of the Department of National Defence 


be for the fiscal year 1960-61 still continuing, it was adjourned until the following 
- meeting. 


z At 10.50 o’clock am. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 3.30 
_ o'clock p.m. Wednesday, June 29. 


6 
v 


Antoine Chassé, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


FRIDAY, June 24, 1960. 
9.30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Thank you for being 
on time. We are starting only one minute late. 

At the steering committee meeting it was decided that we would not 
have a meeting on July 1, Dominion Day, but instead we would have a meeting 
at the regular time in the morning on Thursday, June 30. 

It was also decided, with one dissenting voice, that Mr. Green would 
be called before the steering committee, and at that time it will be decided 
whether he should be called before the committee as a whole. 

The third thing that was decided at the steering committee meeting was 
that the Chair has been lenient as far as statements have been concerned before 
questions were being asked, but that an attempt should be made to cut down 
the statements. Every person present at that meeting promised to do so. 

Mr. WincH: I do not remember that going to a vote, but it is o.k. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I thought the greatest support for that 
ruling came from Mr. Hellyer and Mr. Winch; as I recall. 

The CHAIRMAN: So with the co-operation of everyone present I know 
we can finish these meetings and cut down on the length of time required. 

Copies of the minister’s statements have been distributed. this morning. 
This is the Canadian defence policy. It is merely a brochure of the statements 


‘made before this committee, and it already appears in the record. There was 


also distributed a pamphlet on Manning The Dew Line. I think you will find 
these both interesting. 

At the last meeting we were supposedly discussing NATO. It seems to 
me we.veered off that discussion into a discussion on NORAD. If we could 
continue now and complete our questions on NATO, strictly, perhaps we 
can finish this item. 

Are there any further questions or shall the item carry? 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): May I just perhaps point out to the Chair 
that I am sure a number of us will have further questions in regard to NATO 
when we actually have the estimates before us. 

The CHAIRMAN: I realize that. I am now talking about the general item. 
We all realize that we shall be coming back to our considerations of the 
United Nations, NATO and NORAD when we reach our item by item con- 
sideration. 

Shall we move on to questions in regard to NATO at this point. 

Mr. CARTER: I have several questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before you begin, Mr. Carter, I want to welcome Mr. 
Spencer to the committee. He is taking the place of Mr. Thompson. 

All right, go ahead Mr. Carter. 

Mr. CarTER: The minister at one of our previous meetings, not too long 
ago, mentioned the Bobcat, and said that the Bobcat was being considered 
as a personnel carrier. Is it a fact that the Bobcat has been found to be vulner- 
able to anti-tank weapons? 
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Hon. G. R. PEARKES (Minister of National Defence): Is vulnerable to 
what? 

Mr. Carter: That it is vulnerable to anti-tank weapons? 

Mr. PEARKES: It is vulnerable to anti-tank weapons. That is, a direct 
hit by an anti-tank weapon would destroy the Bobcat. 


Mr. CartER: It is no more vulnerable than the previous type of weapons 
used? 


Mr. PEARKES: Oh, it is far less vulnerable than the universal carrier. 

Mr. Carter: Yes. What kind of machine gun is being supplied to our 
troops? 

Are they air cooled or water cooled? 

Mr. PearKes: There are no water cooled machine guns in use now by 
our forces. They are all air cooled. 

Mr. Carter: Is it contemplated that the air cooled machine gun will be 
replaced by the water cooled weapon? The water cooled weapon is much 
more efficient than the air cooled weapon, I understand. 


Mr. PEARKES: I have no knowledge of any intention to replace the present 
machine guns which are being used. The troops now have a 50 calibre machine 
gun which gives an increase in fire power to our infantry battalions. There 


are 30 of these weapons with the brigade on the basis of 10 per infantry 
battalion. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you a supplementary question, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): No, it is not supplementary. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will you go ahead, Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Carter: I am moving to a different subject, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HELLYER: I have one supplementary question in respect of the Brown- 
ing machine gun. I think it is the Browning machine gun which is in 
present use. 

The CHAIRMAN: What was your question, Mr. Hellyer? 

Mr. HELLYER: I just wanted to establish that it is the Browning machine 
gun which is in use. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are asking if it is the Browning machine gun which 
is still in use? 


Mr. PEARKES: I think the Browning has been replaced. 


Mr. HELLYER: What was it replaced with? Mr. Chairman, I think we 
could get this information for another meeting. 


The CHAIRMAN: We could, undoubtedly. 
Mr. PEARKES: IJ cannot tell you. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will get that information for another meeting. 
Mr. Smith. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Minister, I wonder if you could tell 
the committee what practical exercises’ are undertaken in the various elements 
of NORAD to test the effectiveness of our forces? I wonder, when you answer 
that question, if you would be kind enough also to make some reference to 
the air exercises in which our division has been so successful in competition 
with other contributing countries. I realize that this is only one small aspect, 
but during the last war there were a number of exercises carried out to test 
the effectiveness, as an example, of the Canadian force in Europe. What does 
NATO do to employ a system to determine the effectiveness of our forces of | 
NATO so as to be sure that they are operationally efficient? ; 
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x Mr. PEARKES: There are NATO exercises carried out by various com- 
mands in Europe. They are exercised at various stages; sometimes with just 
4 single aircraft taking off, and sometimes larger exercises. 

a Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Do they have simulated attacks? 


Mr. PEARKES: They have simulated attacks from bomber aircraft in NATO. 
. As far as the competitions that you were referring to, they were gunnery 
~ competitions. 
f Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Yes. 


Mr. PEARKES: Canada has been very successful in this regard. I know 
they won the competition against all allied air forces in Europe on a number 
of occasions. 


; Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I think they have won this competition on 
_ the last three occasions. 
Mr. PEARKES: That is my impression. They have won it the last three 

- years, that is correct. 
3 Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): If this is considered to be, in any way, 

information which is of a restricted nature, you will naturally tell me, but 
_ you mentioned that there were simulated attacks which occur with a view 
_ to testing the various elements. I wonder, sir, if there are any major exercises 
in which all elements of the NATO forces are involved in an area? 
: Mr. PEARKES: There are NATO exercises carried out in respect of ground 
_ manoeuvres in Germany. There are NATO naval exercises carried out practically 
a every fall in different parts of the ocean, and there are various air exercises 
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- carried out. 


Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): To my question, then, in respect of whether 
there were general exercises involving all elements, your answer probably 
would be “yes”? 

e Mr. PEARKES: I cannot go so far as to say they involve all elements, be- 

cause that might be considered to include the Canadian and United States air 
_ regional command. When we reach our consideration of NORAD, you could 
ask me that question again. 
Mr. SmirH (Calgary South): I propose to, sir. 
Mr. PEARKES: I could possibly give you more information about that. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
Mr. CartTER: I would like to come back to the statement which the minister 
made at page 196 of the minutes of this committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: Which page? 


Mr. Carter: At page 196. 
In that statement the minister outlined the Soviet objectives as the con- 
_ solidation of communist rule at home—that is in Russia; the strengthening of 
communist ideology in her Eastern European Bloc; the disruption of NATO and 
the undermining of Western defence measures generally; and the expansion 
- of Soviet influence in Afro-Asian countries. Then he went on to say: 


‘OF ae ber Fok 


To cope successfully with this total threat, Canada must have a total 
strategy within which all elements—the military, the political, the 
economic and the psychological—are closely coordinated and in proper 
balance. 


_ My question is this: what is Canada doing in the way of preparation 
_for psychological warware or defence against psychological warfare? 


Mr. PearKkes: There are no funds in these estimates for the direct combat 
of psychological warfare. 
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The matter of psychological warfare has been discussed at NATO con- 
rerences, as well as within our own organization. 

The CHAIRMAN: There are no funds in these estimates in that regard? 

Mr. PearKEs: There are no funds in this years estimates directly attributed 
to this. Mind you, we have funds provided for chaplain services, and we have 
stressed as part of the duties of the officers the informing of their men of cur- 
rent events. This is an indirect way in which we are combating any possible 
psychological warfare. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you questions in regard to NATO? 

Mr. CartTER: I would like to pursue this a little bit. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: We do not have any money in this year’s estimates, Mr. 
Carter. 

Mr. Carter: I think it is a matter of policy though, whether we should 
or should not have money in this regard. 

I would like to know if I may understand from the minister’s statement 
if that is what the minister has in mind in regard to psychological warfare, 
and I am speaking of the chaplain services, current events and that sort of 
thing? 

Mr. PEarKES: I said those are some of the steps that this department is 
taking in order to combat any influence which might be started with the idea 
of undermining the morale of the troops. 

Mr. BaLpwIn: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman. I wonder if Mr. Carter 
has appreciated correctly the statement. The minister did not say anything 
about psychological warfare, he said in his statement that this is the direction 
they are proceeding in respect to the threat to our national security. He said 
it is not only military, it is political, economic and psychological. I read noth- 
ing in his statement suggesting that he was talking about psychological warfare. 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe you are right. 


said: 


To cope successfully with this total threat, Canada must have a 4 
total strategy within which all elements—the military, the political, 


the economic and the psychological. 


_ Apparently we do not have a total strategy because we have done nothing ~ 
as far as psychological warfare is concerned, apart from the chaplain services — 


and the instructions to officers to inform the men of current events. 


Mr. PEaRKES: I said there were no funds directly included in this year’s © 


estimates in respect of psychological warfare. I said in order to combat any 


possible influence or attempt to undermine the morale of the troops, the | 
officers are instructed to inform the troops of current affairs, and we are pro- — 
viding the chaplain services, and that sort of thing. There is quite a distinction © 


here between psychological warfare and ideological warfare. 


Mr. Batpwin: Mr. Chairman, to pursue that point of order. If you deal 3) 
with psychological warfare then you must deal with economic warfare. Thus — 
we could have the Minister of Finance and the Minister of Trade and Com- ‘ 


merce come here. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carter, if you feel we should provide money in these — 
estimates for psychological warfare you can make a speech in the House during © 
the estimates, and make the suggestion to the minister. All we are doing 
here is going through the estimates of 1960-61, in which there is no money 


provided for psychological warfare; and, therefore, any questions on it are 
out of order. Have you another field, Mr. Carter? 


Mr. Carter: On that point of order, Mr. Chairman. The minister himself 4 


<3 
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‘Mr. Carter: I have made several speeches on this in the House. 
The CHAIRMAN: You can certainly make another one. 


Mr. Carter: I would like to ask, is the minister familiar with this little 
booklet, General Military Review? 


Mr. PEARKES: No, I have not seen that. By whom is it published? 
Mr. Carter: It is published by a former Commander-in-Chief of NATO. 


- It has a Canadian sponsor. 


The CHAIRMAN: What is its title, who is the writer, and who is the 
publisher? 

Mr. Carter: It is called, The General Military Review. I understand it 
is an informal publication for senior military leaders of the NATO forces. 

Mr. PEARKES: Is that a NATO publication? 

Mr. CARTER: No, it is an informal publication, published and sponsored by 
leaders of NATO. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you recommending that the minister read it, Mr. 
Carter? 

Mr. CarTER: Yes, there is an article there I think not only the minister 
but all our chiefs of staff should read. 

Mr. PEARKES: If you will send me a copy, Mr. Carter, I will be very 
pleased to look at it, and see if it is worth spending money on to issue it 
to the forces. 

_ Mr. Carter: It is in French. I would ask the minister to have it trans- 
lated and circulated. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Perhaps Mr. Carter could give us a trans- 
lation. 

Mr. Carter: I could give you a translation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you have another field to question on, Mr. Carter? 

Mr. Carter: I would like to read three or four statements on that. 

Mr. MacponaLp (Kings): Could we have the name of the author? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carter, are these statements regarding psychological 


» warfare? 


Mr. CARTER: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then they are out of order, because we are not providing 
any money for that purpose. 

Mr. CARTER: It has to do with ideological warfare. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are not spending any money on that either, so that 
is out of order. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I have a “psychological” question to ask 
the minister, but we do have an amount in the estimates for it. It involves, 
sir, the old problem of the uniforms of our forces in NATO. The morale of 


these forces is extremely important to you, I know, and I have in front of 


me an article which, while it maintains the morale of the forces is high, it 
states that one of the ‘‘pet hates” of our servicemen in relation to equipment 


- and uniforms of other NATO forces, is the uniform. It speaks of course, of 


the large amount of yard goods we have in stock in Canada for uniform 
purposes. I wonder if you would comment on this? It has been raised before. 
I wonder if there is any suggestion by your defence officials to re-equip or 
provide additional service dress for our NATO forces—or for the Canadian 


army, of course? 


Mr. PEARKES: From time to time new articles of uniform are recommended 


to me. For instance, we provided new caps for the army about a year ago. 
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I think the air force has got some new items of uniform too. But, on the whole, — 
my impression is that the troops are very well satisfied with the uniforms 

which they are using. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Well, I would perhaps say then, sir, this 
is just an honest but basic disagreement between the author of this story and 
yourself. 3 

Mr. PEARKES: We are rather dealing with matters of general policy now. ~ 
When we come on to the individual items we would have the officials of the _ 
different branches responsible, and we could give you that information. ; 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I have further questions on that, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I will defer them until that time. 

Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, I think if we are here to discuss any policy 
at all, it should be in order to ask the Minister if he thinks ideological war- 
fare is so unimportant that no provision need be made for it. 

The CHAIRMAN: The point is that we are concerned only with the 
estimates of this year and, inasmuch as there are no moneys in these estimates 
for this type of warfare, such questions are out of order and you must 
appreciate the fact that he does not think it is worthwhile right now. 

Mr. Carter: If the Minister is prepared to say that, I will accept that 
answer. 

Mr. PEaRKES: I said there are no direct funds there, but we are doing 
a tremendous lot to maintain the morale of the forces. As I have told you ~ 
already, over in Europe we have schools for the dependents; we have all 
_ kinds of athletic contests; and the welfare of the troops is looked after in 
a way I do not think any troops have ever had efforts made for them in 


Sila lle cas 
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the past; and the result is that the morale of the forces in Europe, both air q 
force and army, is, from all the reports I get, extremely high. Ss E 
Mr. Carter: If you are talking about such things, there should be some a 
money in the estimates for schools and that sort of thing. : 
The CHamRMaN: There is, undoubtedly. i 

4 


Mr. Carter: We are talking about ideological warfare, according to what ~ 
the Minister understands by that expression. That is not my understanding — 
at all. I do not think that has anything to do with it. It has something to do ~ 
with morale, but certainly does not have anything to do with ideological 
warfare. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is your conception. 

Mr. Carter: It is not only my conception, and that is why I referred to 


hoon pediataaet: 


that booklet. ‘ 
Mr. PEARKES: It is an unofficial booklet, I take it? ; 
Mr. Carter: It is not official, but it is important. t 
Mr. PrarKes: Anybody can write a book and express any opinions they % 
like. 4 
The CHaIRMAN: Do you have another field of questioning, Mr. Carter? i 
Mr. Carter: I was trying to— 
Mr. PEARKES: What organization has published that? g 
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Mr. Carter: It is published by General Carpentier who was at one time 
senior commander of NATO forces; and his ideas and views should be worth 
consideration by the NATO countries. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you not going to lend the Minister that book? 
Mr. CARTER: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is fine. 


ity 
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_ beyond repair, 
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Mr. Carter: I was trying to get a translation of this article, but it is in 


French, and I took it to the translators and they are too busy to do it. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Then you do not know what is in it yourself? 

Mr. CARTER: Yes, I know what is in it. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Good. I would like to see that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you have any further question on NATO? 

Mr. CarTER: I am going to pursue it further, at a later time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any more questions on NATO? Carried? 

Agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are on NORAD. 

At the last meeting Mr. Hellyer, on page 341, asked the minister if he 
could arrange to have someone from the department bring a map of the North 
American Continent, so we could have it before us. He also asked: 

—if it is possible to have one of his officials draft a diagram showing 
the effect of a five megaton explosion on the site of the bomarc station 
at North Bay. 


Do you have those maps here, Mr. Minister? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, the map here shows a bomb burst in the immediate 
vicinity of North Bay. It is a five megaton bomb. The height of burst was 
estimated to be 854 meters. The diagram showing the fallout is the estimated 
fallout which would have occurred had this bomb burst yesterday. It is taken 


- from the existing wind conditions and temperature conditions as of yesterday. 


It shows the area which would be affected by fallout. It goes almost up to 
Montreal. Montreal is there. These are the estimated hours at which the fallout 
would come to the various areas. For instance, this is the one-hour circle; this 
is the two-hour, which takes it almost to Pembroke, which is here. This is the 
three-hour field, which comes north of Ottawa. There is Ottawa. This is the 


four-hour; and this is the five-hour period. Montreal itself would not have 


been affected by that fallout. 

The CHAIRMAN: Were those constant wind conditions yesterday? Would 
that have happened all of yesterday? 

Mr. PEARKES: This would have happened yesterday, presumably for the 
whole of yesterday. What time was this estimated? 

Major F. S. CorBgEau: It was valid to three o’clock this morning, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions on that, Mr. Hellyer? 

Mr. HELLYER: While the minister is on his feet, does he want to deal 


with the chart with respect to blast? 


Mr. PEARKES: You asked for the blast effect. This is North Bay here, and 
this is assuming that a bomb burst about seven miles north of North Bay. 
These are the various circles showing the effect. The red one is the two-mile 
radius in which there would be complete destruction, and in which it is 
expected everybody would be killed. The blue one is the five-mile radius, — 
where buildings would be demolished or severely damaged, walls and roof 
collapsed, stéel frame buildings severely distorted. The eight-mile radius is 
that “C” ring, and that comes to North Bay. Houses would be damaged 
frames distorted, walls cracked, doors and entrances jammed. 


Then you have the ten-mile radius, which would include all North Bay. Houses 


and buildings would be uninhabitable under normal conditions. 


Mr. HELLYER: I had not thought we would start out on this, but under 


4 these circumstances, Mr. Minister, could-you give us any indication as to why 
- the site would be located so close to the city that it would cause damage of 


such a considerable nature? 
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Mr. PEARKES: The site was located for many reasons, some technical. They 
were influenced by the radar coverage which would enable the Bomarc to 
take full advantage of the radar coverage that exists, according to the distance 
from the Pinetree and mid-Canada line. It is considered extremely unlikely 
that intercontinental ballistic missiles would be directed against a single 
Bomarc station. 


Mr. HELLYER: Why do you say it would be considered extremely unlikely? 


Mr. PEARKES: Because if they get enough intercontinental ballistic missiles 
to allocate one to a single Bomarc station, they would not likely be bothered. 
They would have so many missiles ready to swamp the whole continent any- 
way, and I see very little likelihood of an attack of that magnitude being fol- 
lowed up by bomber attack. 

Mr. HELLYER: But in the event that they wanted to get through with bomb-_ 
ers to take a look at hardened sites to see what damage they had done, it would 
be more likely they would try to take out a corridor of this type of attack? 


Mr. PrarKes: I think it would be very unlikely that the Russians would 
have, in the foreseeable future, enough missiles that they would direct an 
intercontinental ballistic missile against one isolated Bomarc station, which 
is not a particularly easy target to define or to hit. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, I have a question in relation 
to a statement, or opinion, that was given by one of our colleagues. Mr. Regier, 
in the house yesterday. I think it is important that we have the views of you, 
sir, as Minister of Defence and as chairman of the EMO committee to comment 
on. 

I am quoting from this morning’s Montreal Gazette. Mr. Regier said he is 
worried that Canadians are being led to think there is hope for survival in 
nuclear war. He says: 


There is no defence, and we will not survive a nuclear war. 
He also said that he felt utter dismay at the government’s recent publica- 
tion of a booklet—and I am not dealing with the booklet—on how to build — 
basement shelters against radioactive fallout. He also said this: 


I hope this is not part of a conditioning process of the public 
mind. 


One gathers from this that his conclusion is that there is, then, little or 
no object in doing anything; that in the event of an attack, we are all dead 
ducks. 

My question to you, Mr. Minister, is that this is surely a statement that 
has to be thoroughly qualified by the very nature of your diagram, by the very 
nature of the intensity of the attack; and in your dual capacity, if we accepted 
this statement, we might just as well throw in the towel. Would you comment 
on that statement? I think it is important that you should. 


Mr. PEARKES: I think it is a defeatist statement, and I think it is quite — 
incorrect, because if proper precautions are taken, hundreds of thousands of ~ 
lives can be saved and the nation can survive under the type of nuclear — 
bombardment that is foreseeable in the immediate future. be 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Is it not also possible, sir—and this, of 
course, is complete surmise—that Canada as such, or that Canadian targets 
as such, are so widely dispersed and probably of such a secondary importance 
in relation to the main targets, which obviously are going to be strategic — 
command bases and other major American cities, that we would, in some 
instances—and this is pure supposition—be on the fringe area of such an _ 
attack? Our major cities, of course, would be subject to the full impact. %y 
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4 Mr. PEARKES: We always consider that the primary targets of a Russian 

attack would be the bases of retaliation, which are located in the United 
States. 

3 If they are overcome, if they are defeated and there is no chance of a 
strike back by the United States and western forces, why, then, of course 
‘we will have lost the war. 

x But that is the first, and major, primary target which the Russians are 

almost certain to select. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that pretty well the consensus of the leaders of NORAD, 

Mr. Minister? 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes, that is my opinion, based on the advice that I have 
received from senior officials. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Since we are on NORAD, as I assume we 
are,’ Mr. Chairman— 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes; the statement is at page 251 of the minutes. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I wonder if the minister would be kind 
enough—because this is directly related to it—to indicate how we test, oF 
_whether we test, our air defence system in NORAD. 

What exercises are involved, and to what extent are these defences 
tested? 


Mr. PEARKES: Constant, and I think I can say realistic, training is being 
carried out. That is essential. There are practice interceptions under the con- 
trol of the ground radar. These are carried out almost daily. 

The training must be progressive and it is not limited to merely one fighter 
‘squadron and one radar station. Larger scale exercises, including groups of 
squadrons and radars are carried out periodically. 

Unless there is a thorough and complete test, the efficiency and the ef- 
_fectiveness of our continental radar system will not be known and will be 
more uncertain than is desirable. Indeed, it is my opinion that the whole 
continental-wide system should be exercised as soon as possible, because a 
NORAD exercise of this nature would test our warning and control system, 
communications and the anti-jamming equipment that we have. 

It should be recognized that if an exercise of this nature was proceeded 
with, the number of aircraft in the air would make it necessary to place re- 
strictions on civil and other military aircraft during the hours of the exercise. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): You mentioned your belief, or view, that 
there should be a general exercise to test all elements. Are there any plans 
developing with this view in mind? 

Mr. PEARKES: This is under discussion now with the NORAD authorities. 

The CHAIRMAN: Did you have a supplementary question, Mr. Baldwin? 


Mr. BaLpwin: Mr. Chairman, I have a question that follows along with 
what the minister said just before this, when he, as I understood it, made 
reference to the fact that attacks might well be concentrated against industrial 
and strategic centers. 

I wonder if the minister would like to comment on the possibility that 
this might emphasize the desirability of some decentralization, not so much 
economically, in a national way; but the decentralization of industry and 
population to provide nuclei of rehabilitation—because I understand that is 
one of the ideas that the Russians have in mind, that they have a great de- 
centralization of their industry and their population so that they always feel 
Sure there will be various nuclei where national rehabilitation could commence. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are suggesting, Mr. Baldwin, some factories from 
Toronto to Alberta? ; 


Mr. BALpwin: You put in three words, Mr. Chairman, what I put in 
_ twenty-five: that is right. 
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Mr. PEARKES: From the defence point of view there is no doubt about it, 
that the decentralization of industry would be very desirable. But there are 
immense problems in connection with that. | 

Mr. BaLpwin: I understand that. 

Mr. PrearKES: There perhaps should be some steps taken to encourage — 
industries to start up in centers other than this immediate triangle between > 
Montreal, Toronto and Niagara. 

Mr. HELLYER: There have been a number of statements and suggestions — 
recently to the effect that, as an expression of Canadian independence, this — 
country should withdraw from NORAD. Would the minister give the com- 
mittee his views on this question. 

Mr. PEARKES: I have very frequently stated that I think the defence of 
the North American continent is quite indivisible and it would be quite un-_ 
realistic for Canada to attempt to provide a defence of her own, purely for i 
the defence of the territory of Canada. 4 

The main defence that we have against war today is the deterrent effect 
of the forces of retaliation. 

Mr. HELLYER: In view of our geographical position, it just would not bell : 
feasible, or realistic, to consider any withdrawal? 

Mr. PEaRKES: That is my opinion. We are in partnership with the United | 
States. Canada is not providing very much towards the forces of retaliation 
—very, very little. We are making considerable contributions, though, towards 
the protection of those forces. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, may I ask a siipplenientaea 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Do you think that perhaps, having ex- 
pressed the view that we should not withdraw, we should not even extend > 
the principle of NORAD with the United States, recognizing the principle as F 
to why we signed an agreement, in that each country should work out what 
each can do best, and recognition of our. geography, our economic resources— 

Mr. PEARKES: That is what I believe we are trying to do continually. We 
are having meetings regularly at various levels. On the 12th and 13th three 
ministers of the United States are coming here to Ottawa for discussion with” 
their counterparts here. I firmly hold to the belief that we should strengthen 
this partnership and that each of us should play our part in the areas in 
which we can make the greatest contribution without undue strain on the 
financial and manpower resources of the country. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): One could conclude, then, that you actually j 
believe in even more cooperation, rather than less cooperation? F 

Mr. PEARKES: I believe our cooperation is satisfactory at the present ines 
I do not suppose you can have too much cooperation. We are cooperating - 
with them. All the facilities for exchange of opinions are there; and I would 
say that between the services and between the Department of National Defence 
and the Department of Defence in the United States there is very close an 
continual cooperation. 5 

The CHAIRMAN: You had a supplementary question on that eine Mr. 
Winch, had you? 

Mr. WincH: Yes, Mr. Chairman, on the same thing. In view of the stat 
ment of the minister, when he said, I think, the main, or the major deterren 
to aggression is the retaliatory force—that being so, and under present con 
ditions, is not the contribution of Canada in NORAD almost wholly a warnin 

system for the United States? . 
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x te Mr. PEARKES: It is a warning system which will be of great assistance to 
j _the forces of retaliation in the United States. It will enable a larger number 


a of the bomber forces to get off the ground, and therefore be less vulnerable 
if there is an attack. 


ae a There is also a warning system for the civilian population, so they can 


take such measures as have been arranged, or considered desirable, for their 
own protection. 


F Mr. WINCH: May I ask this, then: first, there is no defence that we know 
- of at the present moment against the intercontinental ballistic missile? 
; Mr. PEARKES: There is no defence against the intercontinental ballistic 
missile known today other than the threat of retaliation. 

Mr. WINCH: Yes. 


+; Mr. PEARKES: And the advantage of the western position is that their 
forces of retaliation are not centralized in any way: they are distributed not 
only throughout the United States, but in many parts of the world. 

Mr. WINcH: On the warning system— 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that in this committee 
a we follow a practice similar to that followed in the banking and commerece 
committee of letting a questioner pursue a line of questioning, and that any 
interruptions in respect of supplementary questions be strictly relevant. 
a The CHarrman: I asked Mr. Winch if this was a supplementary point and 
_ he said it was. 
3 Dr. Fairfield, you had a supplementary question. 


B Mr. FAIRFIELD: A gentleman in the United States who formely was a 

_ Canadian commentator put out an article suggesting that Canada should with- 

' draw from NATO, NORAD and so on. Does the minister think that a policy 
of neutralism is possible or even feasible for Canada. 


iN Mr. PEARKES: A policy of neutralism is not the policy of the Canadian 
government. 


Mr. HELLYER: Would you say that so long as the Russians have a sub- 
stantial inventory of bombers that it would be necessary to maintain a 
detection and identification system as far away from the target areas as 

- possible. 
. Mr. PEaRKES: That would be desirable. 


Mr. HELLYER: The suggestion has been put forward by the leader of 
the Liberal party that NORAD should become an integral part of NATO. 
What is the minister’s feeling in respect of that suggestion? 


Mr. PrarKES: NORAD is part of the NATO concept in that it is looking 
after and providing the defence of the Canadian-United States region of 
NATO. This is so far removed, at the present time, from the European 
activities of NATO that I do not think the European members of NATO 
- would have the time to be able to take an intimate interest in the Canadian- 
_ United States region. The activities in the development of defences of the 
-Canadian-United States region are explained at the various NATO meetings. . 
_ There never-has been any indication from our European partners that they 
-would have any desire to take a part in the defences of this Canadian-United 
4 States region. They mainly are interested in the exchange of warning 
information. NORAD also is interested in obtaining the early warning from 
_ the warning systems in Europe. So the main point of contact is the early 
_ warning that can be given either to Europe by the Canadian-United States 
+ region, or to the North American continent by the European system. 


_ Mr. HELLyER: Is it not true, as the threat shifts from bombers to missiles 


of various types and the reaction time reduces substantially, that the two 
- 23398-1—2 
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areas become much more closely related in that retaliatory action or defensive ~ 
action in both regions—the Continental Europe area and the North American ~ 
area—would have to be exercised practically simultaneously. “4 

Mr. PEarKES: That is correct. You see an instance of that in the establish- 
ment of one of the BMEWS stations in northern England. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch, do you have a supplementary question? 

Mr. WincH: Yes. I do not see how you can put these things in separate 
pockets. 

The CHAIRMAN: Try. 

Mr. WincH: The minister has stated our major purpose is that of being 
able to give warning whether NORAD is separate or tied in with NATO. That 
logically brings up this question. There are three radar lines in Canada. Is 
it possible for those radar lines to detect and therefore give any warning of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

Mr. PEARKES: No. 

Mr. WINCH: It is absolutely impossible? 

Mr. PearKES: They do not have the radar equipment at the present time, 
nor do I think does the United States have any of their warning lines which 
would pick up that. The warning of an intercontinental ballistic missile attack - 
would come from the three stations which are maintained—one in England 
which is under development, one in Greenland and one in Alaska—which are 
known as the BMEWS stations. They can give warning of missile attack. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do the three of them as a group blanket all the Soviet? 

Mr. Wincu: So far as our radar lines are concerned, they are out so far 
as the warning is concerned? 

Mr. PEARKES: They can give warning against bomber attack. 

Mr. WincuH: And of supersonic attack? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 

Mr. Wincu: That is a warning for the United States? 

Mr. PearKes: And for our own people. 

Mr. Wincu: Are we in the position of being able to meet a supersonic 
bomber attack in Canada? 

Mr. PEARKES: We have no Canadian interceptors which would be able to 
deal with a supersonic attack. That is why we hope the arrangements can be 
completed for the installation of these two Bomarc stations. If we have those, 
there will also be the American Bomarc stations and the American interceptors. 


Mr. WincH: If they are successful they would be able to meet a supersonic 
bomber? 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 


Mr. Wincu: So the only defence we would have against a supersonic attack 
is with the Bomarcs. ) 


Mr. PrarKkes: In the Canadian manned defence; but remember we are in 
a partnership and there is a very large number of United States airforce inter-— 
ceptors which are stationed across the country which are part of the joint. 
defence. 


Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): Surely, Mr. Minister, you have stated pre- . 
viously that in dealing only with bombers—with the Buffalo, the Bison, et al— 
you consider the Canadian squadrons part of NORAD and to some degree— 
and this degree perhaps is undefinable at this point—would be part of the 
defence system which would meet an attack of this nature. Otherwise one has— 
to ask himself what are these squadrons for? i 
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_ Mr. PEARKES: Of course these squadrons are there for the defence against 
a type of bomber which the Russians have. To my knowledge the Russians have 
no supersonic bombers at the present time. : 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): The key to the whole thing is supersonic. 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes. Mr. Winch asked a definite question about supersonic 
bombers. The Russians possibly may develop one in the future, but to our 
knowledge they have no supersonic bombers. 
Mr. WINCH: To your knowledge do they have the ICBM. 


Mr. PEARKES: We believe they have a limited number of ICBM’s and Mr. 
Khrushchev has stated several times that they are going ahead with the develop- 
ment of their ICBM but that they are not going ahead with the production of 
their bomber force. Now, whether or not that is true I do not know, but we 
have no indication that the Russians have supersonic bombers in their air 
force at the present time. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): In respect of the missiles, there are United 
States developments; the first is the Nike Zeus I believe which is the most 
hopeful as an anti-missile missile. Is this the best possibility of defence 
against an ICBM. 

Mr. PEARKES: There are several devices in respect of which research work 
is carried out in the United States for defence against. the ICBM. The Nike 
Zeus is the one which is the furthest developed. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): With regard to warning, would you say a 
word on the latest system which I believe is the MIDAS? 


Mr. PEARKES: Well, the MIDAS detecting system is intended to get warn- 
ing through the heat generated by the discharge of an intercontinental ballistic 
missile at the time of the discharge, which would give, at least, another 15 
' minutes warning. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Is the Canadian government being kept in- 
formed, day to day, on the advancement of both the Zeus and MIDAS? 

Mr. PEARKES: We are kept informed of the up to date development of 
these two. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hellyer. 


Mr. HELLYER: I wonder if the minister would briefly restate the function 
of NORAD and then, if he will, demonstrate, for the benefit of members of the 
committee, in respect to the map of North America where, approximately, 
the various functions take place in respect to bombers alone, at first—and 
he can do this roughly; he does not have to pinpoint anything on the map— 
where, approximately, detection would take place; where, approximately, 
identification would take place, and where it is hoped interception and destruc- 
tion would take place. In that way, we could. have, in logical sequence, the 
functions of this plan. 

Mr. PEARKES: The Dew line would be the first warning of bombers coming 
in. As you know, the Dew line runs along the northern part. Then, you have 

the Mid Canada line, which runs roughly along this area here, which I am 
indicating on the map. As I think everyone knows, the Mid Canada line runs 
roughly across from Hudson Bay—from Labrador, Hudson bay and across 

- here to approximately Dawson creek in northern British Columbia. The Pinetree 
line runs south of that. Now, very roughly, the Dew line in the Arctic—what is 
the latitude of this? 


The CHAIRMAN: 55. 


} Mr. PEARKES: 55. It is 55 here. This runs across mid Canada. The first 
_ warning is picked up by the Dew line. Confirmation is received at the Mid 
Canada line. Then, our radar coverage takes us from the north to the Mid 
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Canada line. The radar coverage that we have, is from approximately the — 
Queen Charlotte islands on the Pacific to James bay and Labrador. : 
Mr. HELLYER: That is the detection? : 3 
Mr. PEARKES: That is the control line—the Pinetree line. ‘ 
Mr. HELLYER: So, the Dew line, presumably, detects some adveneine } 
bomber, which is unidentified. Then, my next question is this: where and how 
do you identify it positively as friend or foe? 

‘Mr. PrearkeEs: The identification would come from the Mid Canada line, j 
confirming the route which is being taken, and the warning given at the Dew — 
line picked up again at the Mid Canada line—and then the identification can 
follow—the identification from aircraft which have been alerted as soon as 
the unknown came into our system. So, you might say the general engagement — 
would be just south of the 55th parallel. ’ 

Mr. HELLYER: This is my point. 

I wonder if the minister would give us a clearer indication of just where — 
and what interceptors would be available at or anywhere near this latitude 
for purposes of positive identification of planes which were unknown? 

Mr. PEARKES: They are Canadian interceptors from North Bay, St. Hubert, — 
Bagotville, Ottawa and Comox. These are squadrons of CF-100’s. They would — 
be alerted, as would, also, the interceptors on the United States airfields. There ~ 
are a considerable number of them distributed along the Canadian- American — 
border, in the northern states. , 

Mr. HELLYER: Could I read a short quotation from General Kuter, 
which he gave before the NATO parliamentarians’ conference on Wednesday, 
November 18, 1959. I quote: 


We must first know what is present in our air space. Next, we 
must identify the object as friendly by one of several available methods. a 
Failing in this, we classify the object as “unknown” which necessitates 
an immediate “scramble” of an interceptor to visually examine the 
unknown. If the unknown proves to be hostile, then it must be 
destroyed, and even when we are talking about cuieonie aircraft the — 
time available for performing these functions is not very much. 
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My question comes back to the aircraft that we have to perform these 
‘functions, and from what you, yourself, said, on earlier occasions, and from — 
what I think is pretty general knowledge, the CF-100 is ‘not capable of — 
“scrambling” and, in most cases, flying sufficient distances to identify certain 
types of Russian bombers: We need to have some which could do this. How- ‘ 
ever, ours do not have the reserve and excess speed which would enable ~ 
them to get to the point of interception, make identification, and give the © 
warning. This is the problem that concerns me. You have said the American : 
interceptors would assist, but the American interceptors, with the exception § 
of those on the periphery, are located below the Canadian-American border— — 
below the 49th parallel. Now, the additional time required for them to take — 
off from those stations and fly all the way north in the direction of the Mid — 
Canada line to make a positive identification would take too much time— ; 
and this concerns me. I do not know how you can continue to perform this j 
function without re-equipping your air defence squadrons, or some of them, 
with supersonic aircraft, which would have the reserve and excess speed. 

I would like some information on that. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South); Well, read pages 12 and 13. 


Mr. PEARKES: The interceptors on the American stations would be able—_ 
and this is an opinion—would be able, in my opinion, to carry out the © 
interception within the radar coverage—that is, by the time they get they 
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arning here, Shee Gould have been alerted, and there would be time for 
them to carry out an interception by the time the bomber of today had - 
reached the line of the radar coverage, which I have given roughly as coming 

from the Queen Charlotte islands to James bay. 


_ Mr. HELLYER: Does it not seem inefficient to you that supersonic American 
aircraft from below the border should have to fly north of the border, north 
of North Bay, north of the range of the Bomarc, to make a positive identifica- 
tion of friend or foe so all the installations to the south can be effectuated? 


: Mr. PEARKES: We have not an interceptor which is faster than the CF- 100, 
at the present time. 


.. The CHAIRMAN: It is pretty cheap for Canada. 


Mr. HELLYER: I am not so sure about that: it may have disastrous results. 
In your opinion, Mr. Minister, would it aot be advisable to replace at 
least some of our air defence squadrons with supersonic aircraft in order to 
_ carry out the identification role? 


3 _ Mr. PearKes: As I have said, no decision has been reached regarding the 
replacement for the CF-100. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Could I ask you then, in this respect, one 
“must assume that while a decision has not been reached thus far, it is fair to 
state that you are currently examining the possibilities of providing a suitable 


interceptor to perform this job. This is axiomatic, is it not? 


oy Mr. PEARKES: That is correct. Examinations have been carried out of 
“various types of interceptors in order to determine whether a replacement 
ls desirable or is available for the CF-100. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you a supplementary question on that? 
Mr. CHAMBERS: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you a supplementary question, Mr. Baldwin? 


Mr. BAaLpwin: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question on the 
"statement read by Mr. Hellyer from General Kuter. 
: I wonder if the minister would confirm the correctness of his inter pretation 
"that General Kuter gave to NORAD when he said that NORAD was within the 
E broad military concept of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization? 


Mr. PEARKES: That is correct. NORAD is within the broad military concept 

“of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, because the North Atlantic Treaty 

- Organization set up regional commands for northern Europe, southern Europe, 
and the Canadian-United States region. 


Mr. HELLYER: General Kuter in saying that it came within the broad scope 
os NATO would lead one to wonder if there is not an inference there that it 
would work even more efficiently within the NATO structure itself. 


bs Mr. CHAMBERS: Mr. Hellyer spoke of a definition of neutralism. And Mr. 
_James M. Minifie at page 2 of his book entitled Peacemaker or Power- Monkey: 
Canada’ s Role in a Revolutionary World has this to say: 


z For Canada and the United States must decide—and in the event, 
this decision falls on Canada—whether the defence of Canada and the 
north American continent is forwarded by so close an alliance with the 
United States than an American general commands Canadian forces in 
peacetime, through a legal, functioning, military command, without need 
of further consultation, and with steadily increasing lateral controls. 
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3 I make particular reference to those words “without need of further 
consultation”, Does the minister think that is a proper definition of NORAD? 


Mr. PEARKES: No American general has command of any Canadian forces 
in peacetime. 
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It is true that he might work out exercises, Ard I referred to one this 
morning which is under consideration. But if that is developed, it would be 
a joint exercise. But the plans would have been worked out by the two countries, 
and would be approved by Canada as well as by the American govern- 
ment. But there is consultation going on, and every plan which is devised 
by NORAD has the approval at the appropriate level of the Canadian au- 
thorities. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: Rather than there paint an American general commanding 
Canadian forces, it is a joint command over the forces? 

Mr. PeEarKES: Yes, there is a joint command in NORAD. 

Mr, CHamMBERsS: I would like to have the minister comment on one more 
statement in Mr. Minifie’s book at page 20 which reads as follows: 


The polar threat has been exaggerated. Canada could meet it alone, 
by inflicting unacceptable losses on bombers, without the bondage of 
NORAD. 


7 


Would the minister care to make a comment:on that? 

Mr. PearKEs: I think it is quite inaccurate. We certainly do not have the 
intercepters or any other means of inflicting such casualties as you are 
suggesting. 

Mr. HELLYER: The statement which the minister just made, that no Can- 
adian troops are under a United States general in peacetime is in direct conflict 
with the statement of General Kuter in the statement we are referring to, 


that is, at page 31 of the report, at the bottom of the page, which reads as — 


follows: ost 


I have direct operational control... 


Mr. PEARKES: That is a different matter. I said under command. 
Mr. HELLYER: What is the difference? 


Mr. PEARKES: There is a great deal of difference. For instance, a com- 
mander has the right to promote the personnel in his command, and he is 


responsible for all the administration of his command. But General Kuter has 
nothing to do with the actual administration, or with what is known in service 
quarters as a command of any Canadian forces. 

Those forces are placed under NORAD where there is a joint command in 
operation. . 


Mr. Heutuyver: I will not read the rest of this, but I want to ask another | 


question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. We have only one minute left to go. We 
can come back to this matter at the next meeting. I rule that you do not 


continue it right now, because we have only one minute left to go and Mr. 
Macdonald has not had one word yet. 


Mr. Macponaup (Kings): I want to ask a question with regard to NATO 
control of NORAD. Is it not a fact that under present day warfare time is of 
the essence, and that if you had an amalgamation of the two commands which © 


would coordinate and control the whole effort, is it not of vital importance 
that we have a command in North America which could act quickly on the 
problems here, as well as a command in Europe which could act quickly on the 
problems which might crop up in that area? 

Mr. PEARKES: We must have two separate commands, and there must be 
liaison between those two commands. 


Mr. HELLYER: Why are we going to adjourn now? 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, we could keep on if you wish. I thought that we 
usually adjourned at a quarter to eleven. 
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_ Mr. Batpwin: I have some supplementary questions to ask, too. 


3S ‘The CHAIRMAN: My thought was that we could continue this at our next 
- meeting. 


; Mr. HELLYER: Could we not keep on now for five minutes more? 
. The CHAIRMAN: Very well. 
a Mr. HELLYER: The balance of that quotation reads as follows: 


I have direct operational control over all air defense elements of the 
United States army, the United States navy, the United States air force, 
and the air defence command of the Royal Canadian Air Force. This 
authority exists now, and is not dependent on any consultations or a 
declaration of hostilities. 


Mr. BALDWIN: Go ahead and read the next two sentences. 
Mr. HELLYER: Very well. 


My deputy is a Canadian, Air Marshal C. Roy Slemon, and in my 
absence he exercises exactly the same authority. 


Mr. BALDwIn: And read the next sentence too. 
Mr. HELLYER: 


NORAD is legally constituted by both nations and reports to two 
military authorities—the American joint chiefs of staff and the Canadian 
chiefs of staff committee. 


Now, if I might return to my question: first of all, General Kuter said 

_ that authority exists now, and it does not depend on a declaration of hostilities. 

Would the minister indicate if this is correct? And secondly: what is the 

purpose, or what is the reasoning behind the NORAD command, if it is not, in 

fact, to give the NORAD commander immediately control over operations in 
_NORAD and of the units assigned to him? 


Mr. PEARKES: He has immediate operational control of both forces, Cana- 
_ dian or American; they are placed under his disposal. 


Mr. HELLYER: And he can order them into action? 


Mr. PEARKES: If there is an attack coming, he can allocate certain forces 
to deal with those bombers which are coming in from the Atlantic, we will say, 
and those which are coming in from the Pacific. 


Mr. HELLYER: Are they not, then, under his command? 


| Mr. PEARKES: They are under his operational control. There is a distinct 
difference between them. 


Mr. HELLYER: There seems to be a rather fine distinction. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Perhaps Mr. Hellyer should go to the staff 
_ college to determine the difference. 


Mr. BALDWIN: Mr. Chairman, may I ask one other question? 
The CHAIRMAN: You can, if you can do it in one minute. 
Mr. BALDWIN: Yes. Here is what General Kuter says on page 29: 


The United States and Canadian chiefs of staff, to whom I, as 
commander in chief, NORAD, report, comprise also the Canada-U.S. 
regional planning group. This group reports through the standing 
group NATO to the NATO military committee. We thereby assure that 
the plans for the defence of north America are in harmony with those 
of the NATO commands. 


_ ORDER OF REFERENCE 


rdered ,—That the name of Mr. Spencer be ee i that of 
son on the Special Committee on Defence Expenditures. 


LJ. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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a The Brecist Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 9.30 o’clock am. 
T e Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


aaa Sra 

a Members present: Messrs. Carter, Chambers, Halpenny, Hellyer, Lambert, <a 
izeau, Smith (Calgary South), Spencer, Webster, Winch.—(10). ~, 

a _ In attendance: Honourable George R. Pearkes, V.C., Minister of National . é 
; Bierce: Mr. E. Armstrong, Assistant Deputy Minister ’(Finance); Mr. D. B. ha 
i) yer, ‘Superintendent, Parliamentary Returns. es 
4 ye 
Mr. Hellyer protested calling the meeting on this day instead of Wednes- 2 
“day as originally scheduled. The Chairman explained that the Steering Sub- ae 
“committee had so decided in the absence of Mr. Hellyer who was unavoidably Bs 
absent. The minister had other important engagements on Wednesday. ? a 

: The Committee resumed from Friday, June 24th, consideration of the ia 
imates of the Department of National Defence for the fiscal year 1960-61. Fes 
- Mr. Pearkes was questioned at length, ‘and the Committee completed its | ne 
stu tudy of NORAD. ¢ 4 
; Some questions were asked of the Minister which he undertook to supply } B 
as later date. te 

og And Can Aoeation of the Estimates of the Department of National Defence ee 
: for the fiscal year 1960-61 still continuing, it was adjourned until the follow- y 
’ a meeting. » 
At 10.42 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. Mi ie 
Antoine Chassé, x 

Clerk of the Committee. “zi 
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EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, June 28, 1960. 
9.30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. You will recall that at 
the last meeting we were considering NORAD as a whole. I anticipate that we 
should be able to get through with the general questioning on NORAD this 
morning—at least, I hope so. 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, before we commence, I wonder if the com- 
mittee could have an explanation as to why this meeting was called this 
morning. Si 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. We called an emergency meeting of the steering 
committee this morning, and we tried to get you by phone. The phone was 
busy, and we found out that you were out of town. Then Mr. Winch, Mr. 
Fairfield and I decided we should meet this morning, because there are several 
meetings tomorrow, to which the minister wanted to go, in Ottawa. We did 
not see any reason why we should not sit. 

Mr. HELLYER: I think I must register an objection. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is perfectly all right. 

Mr. HELLYER: Because it had been agreed at the steering committee meet- 
ing last week that we would meet this time on Wednesday afternoon and 
Thursday morning to accommodate the minister in respect to other plans 
he had for Friday. I would hope that when we make arrangements we can 
stick to them, especially at this late stage in the session. It is almost im- 
possible to organize your work and your plans effectively, and this type of 
last-minute switching these things around adds to confusion. 

This morning, for instance, in the banking and commerce committee the 
board of trade of the city of Toronto are appearing, and I would very much 
like to be there, and had planned to be there. I would like to suggest that 
in future when we make plans we try to stick to them, if at all possible, and 
that last-minute arrangements are not made without very early consultation. 

Mr. LAMBERT: On this matter, Mr. Chairman, I think that Mr. Hellyer is 
rather presuming here. He has spoken of his position in this committee, and — 


‘personal matters. We are all disturbed by changes in committee meetings: but 


we have to conform. That is our business. I think these things are better 


off the record than on the rceord. 


The CHatRMAN: However, gentlemen, the meeting was called. We had 


a meeting: you were not there at the time, Mr. Hellyer. It was unfortunate. 


I know you could not be here. Could we get along with NORAD? 

Are there any more general questions on NORAD, or shall we go on 
item by item? 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, if no one else has any questions, I have. I 
am not at all satisfied with the explanation we have had so far with respect 


to air defence, and particularly in the air defence against manned bombers. 


The theory has been explained to us as to where the various components 


of the defensive mechanism should be; but in practice we are not following 


that same principle. 
The CHaIRMAN: And your question, Mr. Hellyer, is? 
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Mr. HELLYER: I would like the minister to explain, again, in greater detail 
why, when the Bomarc is supposed to be an area defence, following the long- 
range manned interceptors, it has not been the announced policy of the Cana- 
dian government to follow that plan. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: What plan? 

Mr. LAMBERT: What plan? 

Mr. HELLYER: The plan of the defence in depth, that the interceptors come 
first, then the Bomarc, and then the Niki— 

The CHairMAN: What is your question: what would you like the minister 
to do? 

Mr. HELLYER: I would like the minister to give any details in as far as 
the announced policy is concerned that Bomarc is our first line of defence. 


The CHAIRMAN: You would like to know why Bomarc is our first line 
of defence? 


Mr. HELLYER: That is correct. 


Hon. G. R. PEARKES (Minister of National Defence): I do not know that 
you can define the Bomare and the interceptors as being a first line and a 
second line of defence. There are two elements in the defence of the North 
American continent against the bomber attack, interceptors and the ground- 
to-air missile; and those are integrated across the continent. Some of those 
elements are provided by Canada, and some of those elements are provided 
by the United States. 

We have at the moment interceptors in the CF-100 operating from North 
Bay, Bagotville, St. Hubert, Ottawa and Comox. 

They are capable of going a certain distance to the north, so that they can 
engage interceptors between the mid-Canada line and the Pinetree line. We 
have Bomarcs planned for North Bay and La Macaza. They will be able to 
engage hostile bombers in the same area. 

I do not know that I can say any more than that. In other pasts of Canada 
there will be defence which will be from interceptors and Bomarc stations ~ 
located in the United States. 

Mr. HELLYER: What effect would the Bomarc have against a ballistic 
missile launched from an aircraft? 


Mr. PEARKES: It is capable of engaging an air breathing missile. 


Mr. HELLYER: An air breathing missile; but not a ballistic missile launched ~ 
from an attacking bomber? 


Mr. PEARKES: It certainly could not engage an intercontinental ballistic 
missile. 


Mr. HELLYER: But could it engage a ballistic missile launched from an : 
attacking long-range bomber? 


Mr. PEARKES: No, it could not engage a ballistic missile launched from a | 
bomber, as far as I know now. } 


The CHAIRMAN: Could it destroy the bomber, if a bomber launched the 
missile? 


_ Mr, PEaRKES: If a bomber was within range, it could certainly destroy the ; 
bomber. 


Mr. HELLYER: That is the point, that the chairman has just raised, that | 
the bomber would launch this missile, presumably, before it came within range © 
of the Bomarc. In November— 


Mr. PEARKES: We have to pattern our defence against the threat that there 
is, and it is by no means confirmed that the Russians have in their inventory 
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allistic missiles which can be launched from bombers which would be able 
to hit a likely target on the north American continent from a range outside of 
fe the range of the Bomarcs. 


_ Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, that may well be true as of today; but we 
are talking now with respect to the Bomarc installations of the period in the 
__mid-sixties. Surely the minister does not deny that by the mid-sixties the 
Russians could have, if they wished to have, a ballistic missile which could be 
launched from their long-range aircraft? 


Mr. PEARKES: It is possible that they may develop one; but as far as 134 
"know, no such weapon is in existence or has been developed in Russia as yet. 


i Mr. HELLYER: I think, however the minister would not wish to leave the 
_ impression that because we do not know that they have one now, that we do 
_ not anticipate that they could have one by the mid-1960’s. 

Mr, PEARKES: I doubt very much whether they could have one by 1965. 
Ss The CHAIRMAN: Do you have a supplementary question, Mr. Lambert? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Yes, right on that point, Mr. Chairman. Is there any defence 
_ to any weapon at the moment which is a defence to a ballistic missile? 


e Mr. PEARKES: There is no defence against the intercontinental ballistic 
“missile at present, except the fear of retaliation. It does not matter whether 

‘ that ballistic missile is fired from a launcher in Siberia, or fired from a bomber 

somewhere over the north American continent; there is still the defence of fear 
of retaliation. 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer to the NATO parlia- 
' mentarians’ conference in Washington in November of last year. Senator Wiler 
- of the United States asked General Kuter this question: 
ow. Is the Bomarce the answer to the bomber? 
_and General Kuter replied: 
No, sir. There is no single answer to the bomber. The bomber or 
_ the air-to-surface missile requires now, will require as far into the 
future as I can see, the longer range aircraft to force the bomber to use 
his defensive tactics or to employ his decoys to force him into effective 
methods of approach and tactics. The Bomarc follows closely behind that 
long range fighter at very high kill capability, and requires behind it 
a more intensive defence of the local area. I believe we will always 
require the family of weapons that gives us all of those technical and 
: tactical advantages. 
Returning to the question: If this is the concept which has been held both 
_ in Canada and the United States in respect of the north American air defence 
against bombers, and particularly to engage bombers before they come 
- within range where they can use their air-to-ground missiles, why, then, 
has the Canadian government not made plans which would enable our sector 
_ of NORAD to engage enemy bombers further out? 
Mr. PEARKES: The plans we have engage the bombers to the limit of our 
radar coverage, and that applies all across the north American continent. 
You will recall that the long-range interceptor which was planned is 
the F-108, and the Americans abandoned that. There is no long-range inter- 
_ ceptor at the present time in the inventory, as far as I know, of either the 
Canadian or the American air forces. 
_ Mr. HELLYER: The minister indicates that we are tying ourselves to the 
- concept of the semi-automatic ground environment. Does not the minister 
_ think it is a dangerous thing to place complete reliance on a system which 
could be rendered ineffective from destruction by enemy missiles? 


Mr. Cuampers: Can you suggest an alternative? 
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Mr. HELLYER: Sure. 
Mr. PEARKES: I was going to say that it is the best system that we know 
of at the present time. 


Mr. HELLYER: Does the minister not feel it would be safer to have 
some flexibility; in other words, to have some long-range interceptors, or in- 
terceptors capable of action independent of ground environments? 


Mr. PEARKES: One has to weigh in the balance whether you are going 
to put a vast sum of money in order to develop a long-range interceptor, 
which, as I have indicated, is not in the inventory of either the Canadian 
or the United States forces at the present time, or else put the extra money, 
or the money which would have been placed to develop and supply a long- 
range interceptor into increased power of the forces of retaliation. 

The ability to be able to strike back seems to be a much stronger de- 
terrent to-war than the purely defensive attitude by putting extra money into 
such weapons as the long-range interceptor. 

Mr. HELLyer: If that be the case, then, Mr. Chairman, why did not the 
minister recommend that the funds of both the United States and Canada, 
which are to be, he hopes assigned to the Bomare system, be allocated rather 
to a strengthening of the offensive and to the making of a more mobile 
offensive force? 

Mr. PEARKES: Because there has to be a proper balance kept between 
the two. We have strived to reach that at a reasonable balance, and, as you 
know, the United States are placing a higher proportion of their available 
funds into the development of the retaliatory forces. 4 

Mr. HELLYER: Does NORAD have plans for weapons which would be of. 
some effect against missiles launched from submarines? 


Mr. PEARKES: I have said several times that there is no weapon at present 
which is capable of destroying a missile which is launched either from a 
ground launcher, a submarine or an aircraft. The power of defence against 
those is the fear of retaliation, and retaliation would take place as soon as 
the missile is launched, whether it is launched from a ground launcher, an 
aeroplane or a submarine. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lambert? 


Mr. Lampert: Mr. Chairman, when the minister says “missile’, he means 
a ballistic missile as against a conventional missile? 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes, very definitely. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carter? 


Mr. CARTER: I would like to go back to the last meeting, when the minister 
was describing the effects of the blast. I was trying to picture the shape of 
things to come, if hostilities actually broke out. Assuming that hostilities broke 
out between Russia and the United States and that intercontinental missiles 
were used on both sides, would it not be necessary to have a follow-up. by 
land troops to consolidate victory? I mean, would it be necessary for each side 
to follow up with land troops? 


Mr. PrarKES: Not necessarily. One side or the other might gain such 
a decisive victory that the government of the other side would feel it desirable 
to sue for peace. I can foresee such devastating destruction delivered to Russia, 
if Russia had made the first strike, that the government would collapse and 
that there would be no necessity to have land armies to occupy Russia. It 
would be a question of rehabilitating those parts of the world which had been 
destroyed. That is the second phase of the war. It is pretty hard to predict _ 
the actual nature of that, but I certainly do not think that land invasion, as” 
we used to know it, with long military operations, is Bae les 2 
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4 Mr. CARTER: But from what you have described would happen, it only 
_ indicates that one side would completely annihilate the other side. With sides 
& evenly matched, we could hardly expect that to happen. 

a Mr. PEARKES: Well, that is your opinion. 


_ Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Minister in your statement to us you 
hy Point out that no decision has yet been reached to re-equip our squadrons as 
a contributing force to NORAD. Would you be in a position to tell us what 

are the factors involved in arriving at such a decision, other than economic? 

Mr. PEARKES: I made a statement on that, which you will see on page 25 

of the printed statement. 


Mr. SmITH (Calgary South): While I am looking at that—and this is 
the point of my question—you mentioned also in our last meeting the necessity 
for testing our air defence. In fact, as I recall it, you actually advocated these 
checks should be made reasonably frequently, and that they should check the 
entire system. Is it conceivable that as a result of an overall exercise with 

respect to the defence of the North American continent, an analysis of this 
attack exercise could be a contributing factor with regard to determining 
the Canadian position with respect to these fighter squadrons? 

Mr. PEARKES: We would hope to learn a great deal from an exercise such 
as I suggested, in which the whole of our defence system would be tested. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Might I ask, Mr. Minister, through the chair: 

with regard to these fighter squadrons which will come into play, belonging 
to the American contribution to NORAD, has any consideration been given 
to placing these in Canada; or, by the same token, is there any likelihood or 
probability of SAC squadrons being given any Canadian bases for their opera- 
tion, other than those presently purely assigned for tanker operations? 

Mr. PEARKES: There are no present plans for any SAC bases to be supplied 
in Canada. No suggestion has been made by the United States, and there are 
no plans whatever. The possibility of the air defence interceptor squadrons 
of the United States using or having facilities provided on some Canadian 
bases has been considered. 

y Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Again, in this instance, we have not yet 
come to any conclusion; it is still under consideration? 

Mr. PrarKEs: It is under consideration, and certain facilities could be 
provided very easily—that is, special fueling, spare parts, and that sort of 
thing. I think they are generally referred to as “recovery stations”. The 
interceptors would leave from United States bases, engage the enemy, and 
then be able to use Canadian facilities as recovery bases. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): In this respect, in the course of the last 
twenty years Canada has had a vast number of airfields, largely built as part 
of the Commonwealth air training program. Many of these, of course, would 
be too small for the type of fighters employed today; and, of course, a great 
many of them have been discarded and have not been maintained for any 
active use. I wonder if the Minister, however, would express his opinion on 
the necessity’ for maintaining, over and above our present operational bases, 
some of these fields which, in the event of Americans being given the right 

_ to use Canadian fields, should perhaps become part of the Canadian air defence 
“system? I am referring more specifically, Mr. Minister, to those fields which 
have been used as part of the NATO training program and which still are in 
pretty good shape, for the most part. : 
Mr. PEaRKES: My understanding is that some of those fields are being 
_ Maintained as alternative bases. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I wonder if, for a future meeting, it would 
__be possible to have your officials provide us with actually which fields are 
being maintained for that purpose? 
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Mr. PEARKES: Yes, we can get that. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hellyer? | ‘ 
Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me incredibly inefficient that — 

the main line fighters of the North American air defence command would be 

stationed to the south of what you might call the first line of engagement. — 


It seems to me— 

Mr. SmituH (Calgary South): It seems to me you should ask a question. 

Mr. HELLYER: If you will be patient, I shall. 

It is like your having a life-saving station inland and, at the shore, recovery 
stations where they can collapse, having made a long dash to the sea and 
hoping they are not too late. | 

The CHAIRMAN: You have made your statement; now your question, Mr. 
Hellyer? 3 

Mr. HELLYER: Why should not the interceptors—be they Canadian or 
American—which are the first line of North American air defence against 
manned bombers be stationed closest to the expected point of arrival of any 
possible enemy? 

The CHAIRMAN: It seems to me that was answered last week; but go ahead, 
Mr. Minister. 

Mr. PeaRKES: The reason is they can operate within the radar coverage. 
Warning is obtained from the DEW line, and long before the bombers could — 
reach the area of radar coverage the interceptors would have taken off and © 
would be cruising to a point, say, near the limit of the radar coverage; so that — 
when the bombers came within the radar coverage, the interceptors could be — 
directed to them at the limit, or just about the limit of the radar coverage. 


Mr. HELLYER: Was it intended the F-108 should operate with its own > 
radar, independent of ground environment? 


Mr. PEARKES: That was the concept of the 108. 


Mr. HELLYER: It would be able to meet the enemy before they came within 
the ground environment? 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes, that was the concept of the 108, as far as-I know. 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, it has been stated the main purpose of North 
American air defence is to defend the deterrent. I wonder if the minister — 
would explain not only what is meant by that but also the mechanics by which 
it would operate, and what you might anticipate would happen in case of — 
attack? 


Mr. PEARKES: You are asking me to look into my crystal ball a great deal, 
in saying what I could anticipate would happen. 

If there was an attack by bombers, or with the few missiles which the 
Russians may now have, I would imagine that the main attack, in the first — 
instance, would be directly against the SAC bases, be they bomber bases or 
missile bases. As soon as the warning was given, I imagine many of the SAC 
bombers would leave the ground and possibly proceed in the direction of the 
targets to which they had been assigned. They can always be called back, — 
as you know, once they have started. The defence would come into action 
against the bombers, hoping to destroy as large a proportion of the bombers as — 
they could. In the meantime, if the Russian bombers continued and started 
using nuclear weapons, I imagine all the retaliatory forces, wherever they may 
be, would go into operation against targets in Russia. 


Mr. HELLYER: Assuming this was the real attack and—as many military 
scientists have predicted—the Russians used, first, their long-range inter- 
continental ballistic missiles for the purpose of knocking out, on the ground, 
as much of the retaliatory capacity of the United States as possible; the 
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ail the’ SAC bombers which were in the air or which you were in a position 
4 © get in the air at the time of the warning would do so, and the retaliatory 
offensive would be launched immediately. What, then, would be left for pro- 


tection by the North American air defence command? 


Mr. PEARKES: The air defence units of NORAD. 


ay Mr. HELLYER: There are only air defence units? 
rf The CHAIRMAN: They are separate groups? 
hi Mr. PEARKES: SAC and NORAD are separate commands. 


e Mr. HELLYER: What elements of the retaliatory capacity? Presumably, 

: - there might be some bombers on the ground whose pilots were not immediately 

available. If they had protection for a few hours, till such time as the pilots 

a could be recalled, this would be an element of retaliatory capacity which 

: might be protected long enough to get them into the air. Is there anything 
else which could obtain protection and any cover from the North American 

air defence command? 

Mr. CHAMBERS: North America! 

Mr. PEARKES: I really do not understand what you are driving at. 


Mr. HELLYER: I admit it is difficult, Mr. Chairman, but this concept of 
protecting the deterrent was one which was dreamed. up before the inter- 
- continental ballistic missile became operational. At that time it was very 
simple, because at that time it might be three, four or five hours from the 
time notice of an attack was first given till the time the Russian bombers 
-. were over their United States targets. There was this time gap, and any 
_ Russian planes which could be knocked out would make it possible for the 
_ United States to launch a greater part of their retaliatory capacity. In that 
respect the North American air defence was part of the effective deterrent. 

‘ As it shifts to missiles and the reaction time is reduced, the picture be- 
comes more complicated. If the Russians then had several intercontinental 
= ballistic missiles to launch against all major retaliatory bases—such as SAC 
__ bases and missile bases—in the United States, the only part of the retaliatory 
_ capacity of the United States which would be effective is that which could 
* be put in the air or launched immediately. This raises the question of what 
_ the effective functions of the air defence are, after that state has been arrived at? 

Mr. PEARKES: I think the effective function of the air defence is Dare Oley 

- the deterrent; that it will let the Russians know that if there. is a bomber 

attack they must anticipate having to pay a heavy cost for the use of their 

bombers. 

4 Mr. HELLYER: This is a different concept from that of the protection of 
part of the U.S. retaliatory capacity, which is what used to be given as the 
reason for expenditures in air defence? 

The CHAIRMAN: Your question? You say this— 
Mr. HELLYER: There is a question mark at the end. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can you answer that statement as though it was put 
in the form of a question, Mr. Minister? 

Gk. Mr. PEARKES: “Is there a different concept?” I do not think this is a differ- 
‘ment concept. There has always been the thought that if it can be shown that 
_ the Russian attack, before it takes place, would be a very costly one and 
_ Would not achieve the results which the Russians wanted—why, then, it 
_ would be a deterrent, part of the deterrent. It is showing the Russians that 
cs it is not really worthwhile doing this—‘‘You will not be able to knock out 
_ all these missile bases, all the SAC bomber bases.” You must realize there 


are many alternative fields from which SAC bombers could operate, even 
nm the United States. 
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Mr. HELLYER: I do realize that, Mr. Chairman, but the question really is, 
whereas a few years ago, or even today, some part of the retaliatory capacity 
might have several hours in which to become airborne, as the Russian missile 
inventory increases to the mid-sixties, presumably a very large proportion of 
the retaliatory capacity would not have more than this 10 to 15 minute reaction 
time in which to become air borne, and this poses another question as to what 
actual protection air defence would provide at that time. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Are you assuming there would be no bomber attack? 

Mr. HELLYER: No, but I am assuming there would be no retaliatory 
forces left. 

Mr. PEaRKES: The retaliatory forces of the United States are improving all 
the time. You are talking of five or six years from now. But at the present 
time there is not that strength of Russian missiles. 

In five or six years time advances will have been made by the United 
States, and with more advanced types of missiles, such as the Minuteman, 
which would have a great deal of flexibility, and which would move from one 
place to another, and which could be fired from railway cars. Then there would 
have been developed, the chance of Russia destroying all the territorial bases 
in the United States decreases very rapidly. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): With respect to retaliatory forces, Mr. Min- 
ister, General Powers, commander of SAC argued on the necessity for some 
time of what he described as an airborne alert. Are you able to tell us whether 
he was able to convince the Senate that it was a necessary part of the deter- 
rents, to maintain forces consistently in the air as a deterrent? This is relative 
to the question in the sense that these aircraft would not otherwise have been 
required to be kept airborne. 

The CHAIRMAN: Has it been decided yet? 

Mr. PEARKES: I think we are wandering afield, a long way from these esti- 
mates. We are talking about what Canada is going to do. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): You are quite right, but I submit it is 
relevant to the last question. But, very well, if you prefer not to answer, it 
is all right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before you do, might I say that we are repeating a lot of 
questions which were asked before, and we are getting the same answers. I 
suggest we get over this as quickly as possible and get on to the estimates. 

Mr. HELLYER: That is right, but the answers were unsatisfactory before. 

Mr. PEaRKES: It would be a very expensive operation, and I do not believe 
any firm decision has been reached by the United States that a percentage of 
their bombers will always be in the air. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Was it not assumed that one of the prime purposes of 
NORAD was protection or deterrence? But in addition, there are other factors. 
There are other reasons for it. There are other reasons for its existence..And 
my point is this: would the minister be satisfied that those same reasons would 
exist in four or five years time in general, such as protection of major industry 
from bomber attack? 

Mr. PEaRKES: Yes, and I can only repeat what I have said so many times: 
that, as the missile element increases, the bomber threat is bound to decrease. 

Now, so long as there are bombers in the Russian inventory, we feel that 
they may use them. Therefore we have to provide defences against them. I refer 
to SAC bases or industrial centres. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Are we to assume or to feel, from Mr. Hellyer’s proposition, 
that the only reason at the time for NORAD was its function in acting as a 
deterrent? 
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Mr. PEARKES: No. Deterrence is our main defence; that is, the fear to strike 
back. But there is also a degree of defence to be given to the industrial targets 
which might be attacked by enemy bombers, should the deterrent fail. 
| Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Mr. Minister, if you consider that my previous 
question was not relevant—I believe it was—let me go on to another question: 
how would the defence planners, with respect to the Canadian air defence 
forces determine the number of squadrons, and the number of aircraft per 
squadron, which are necessary with respect to the defence forces of Canada? 
Are they basically determined by ground environment? Do they control the 
number of fighters? Otherwise you have so much ground environment, and 
this is the basis on which you arrive at the actual total number of aircraft 
within the role of this ground environment? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, that would be one factor; but there is also the economic 
factor of how much defence policy are you going to place, or can you afford 
to place, in the interceptors? 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Is it conceivable, Mr. Minister, that in any 
proposed plan to change the Canadian contribution, that this pattern based on 
the type of possible aircraft that might be utilized, that we would also change 
the location of the squadron bases and the number of aircraft that would 
be used? 

Mr. PEARKES: If a decision were taken to replace the CF-100 by a different 

type of aircraft, it is quite possible that the number of aircraft per squadron, 
and the number of squadrons, and even the location of the squadrons—it might 
be desirable to change them. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Can you tell me whether or not the rules 
of engagement in NORAD have altered since you last gave a statement on 
this subject before the estimates committee two years ago? 

Mr. PEARKES: I do not think there have been any material changes. No, 
there have been no material changes. 

- The CHAIRMAN: Cannot this general section on NORAD be carried, so 
that we may get on to the estimates? 

Mr. CARTER: I have two questions. In the event that Russia decided to 
follow up a nuclear attack on the United States with airborne troops, would 
Canada not be the logical staging area? And my second question is: what 
consideration is NORAD giving to this contingency? 

- Mr. PEaRKES: We do not consider it likely that there would be any large 
body of airborne troops used against this continent. We do consider the pos- 
sibility of something in the nature of commando raids. 

The CHAIRMAN: May the general section on NORAD carry, gentlemen? 
_ Mr. HELLYER: Before it does: there have been estimates made recently 
that by the expenditure of a sizeable, but not an impossible, amount of money 
‘In the United States—and the same would apply presumably to Canada—that 
the hope of keeping alive, in the event of an all-out attack, a large number 
of people could be saved—in other words, that by spending sufficient to supply 
the necessary amount of fall-out and space shelters, that depending on the 
level of expenditure in this line, the saving of human life in the United 
States, for example, could be increased up to 80 million people? 

Now, if that is true, and certainly emphasis in the last few months has 
been heading more towards an adequate protection in respect to fall-out, in 

the opinion of the minister, would a dollar spent on shelters against blast 
and fall-out for Canadians preserve more life, and more of our capacity to 
Survive attack, and to recover subsequently to attack, than a dollar spent on 
air defence? 
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of that nature. I think you have to have a balance again. You have to have air 
defence; and I am certain that shelters would save a great many lives if an 
attack were launched; and the fact that there are shelters, be they large or 
small, or just of a family type, it all shows to the Russians that their attack © i 
will not be completely successful, and that we will be able to survive. 


Mr. Cuameers: Is it not true that in your policy, that the minister has. 
been outlining here, that the place of deterrent is one of the preventions 
of war? And that if this strategy or policy should fail, and war arrived, then 
whatever we have in the way of shelters would be a tremendous benefit? 
And therefore our first thought in the interests of defence policy must be in- 
this area of deterrents, in order to prevent war, and to prevent destruction of 
our cities and people? | 

Mr. PEARKES: That is absolutely correct. I still think it is prudent that 
some action be taken in case deterrents fail. All these weapons we have for 
defence will in effect fail the moment they are used. They are used for their 
deterrents factors, and if we have to use the Bomarc or other interceptors, 
then they have failed, because they have failed to deter the enemy. ; 


Mr. Hetuyer: That position was very well stated by General Kuter, and | 
I think his remarks are worth putting on the record at this time. They read 
as follows: 

While a massive offence force is certainly a rational deterrent to 
war, there are any number of irrational causes which could precipitate 
conflict. Once war has begun, granted equal offensive capability, then 
I think the balance must swing in favour of the side with the better 
defence. 4 

For in a total war situation it is only an air defense which can™ 
limit national destruction to a point from which recovery is possible. 
Somewhere in this destructive process a nation can reach a point of 
no return. It is the business of air defence to insure that that point is” 
never reached. 

Obviously General Kuter is using this to strengthen his case for further. 
expenditures and for several years in respect to the forces under his command. 

I have two questions: Do you agree that part of air defence is to preserve 
as large a proportion of the potential of our continent as possible? And 
secondly, if so, do you then agree that this business of shelters, which is 
another way of providing survival both of people and of recovery capacity, 
would fall within your compass and within that of north American air defense? 


"I 

3 

Mr. PEARKES: Oh, I think it is benpoesible to ee down t6 a comparison 
, 

- 


Mr. PEaRKES: Yes. Under our first arrangement the provision of shelters 
is part of the emergency measures operation. 


Mr. HELLYER: Do you not feel that directly related to the business of 
recovery and survival operations it should be your direct responsibility to 
try to maintain a balance in respect to the responsibility for plans between 
air defence, survival, and other shelters? .@ 


Mr. PearKES: There are a good many other forms of government which 
come into it. There are other federal departments which are concerned. 
There are provincial and municipal governments, each of which has it 
responsibility. , 

In my opinion, the householder, the head of the family, also has a certain 
responsibility. ya 

We have set up an organization which is known as the emergency measures 
organization which is coordinating all these various activities. And as far as 
the Department of National Defence is concerned, it is giving all the assistance 
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_ it possibly can to the public, and to help with the planning of all these 

various projects. But I do not think that the Department of National Defence 

_ should assume full responsibility of providing shelters. 

a Mr. HELLYER: The householder to a large extent looks to the government 
for guidance, particularly when such a large proportion of his income is 
drained off for governmental purposes. Do you not think that it might not be 
advisable to grant, let us say, some measure of tax relief in respect to fall- 

out shelters, if, in your opinion, they are proper expenditures within this 
field? 

_ Mr. Prarkes: As far as tax relief for the construction of home shelters 

is concerned, careful consideration was given to it, and it might be that the 

_ municipality was in a position to do it; but that is a provincial matter, or a 
- municipal matter. 

As far as the federal government is concerned, we might feel that if you 
constructed a shelter, perhaps you might get relief from that for income tax 
purposes but then, that would be a very unfair way of giving such relief. 

We have made provision whereby the construction of a shelter can be 
considered as an improvement under the National Housing Act. 


The CHAIRMAN: Might I suggest that if you will look at page 265 you will 
see that we are going back and asking for answers to the same questions all 
Over again. 


Mr. HELLYER: I have only two more questions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Very well. 

Mr. HELLYER: I am sure that the hard-pressed municipalities would not 
think that they could give up any part of their revenues for the purpose of 
assisting in the construction of shelters. Surely, Mr. Minister, the business of 
national survival and capacity to recover and to rebuild in the case of all-out 


war is a federal responsibility and, as such, it would fall, presumably, within 
your competence? 


Mr. PearKEs: That is a statement, is it not? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is a statement. There is no question. 
Mr. HELLYER: I ask the minister if he agrees with it. 

Mr. PEARKES: Well, it just is not—I do not agree with it. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is your answer. 


4 Mr. HELLYER: You do not agree that the business of survival, and the 
_ ability to rebuild is a federal responsibility? 


Mr. PEaRKES: It is not solely, under our present form of government, the 
_ responsibility of the Department of National Defence. 


Mr. HELLYER: But you do agree that it is a federal responsibility? 
Mr. PearKes: No, I do not agree that it is a federal responsibility. 

The CHAIRMAN: That was all explained the other day. We were talking 
about survival before. Have we any original questions, now? If not, may the 
item not carry, and let us get on with the estimates? 

Mr. Smaitu (Calgary South): I have a number of questions which I would 

be happy to take up under the estimates, assuming that we can get back to the 
principle of NORAD. There is no need to rush this statement. 

The CHAIRMAN: By all means. 

Mr. CarTER: My first question is probably not a new one. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then why repeat it? 

Mr. CarTER: It is supplementary. If the minister can do so without divulg- 
ing information, would he care to repeat his reference to commando raids? 
a 23418-7—2 


a 
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Mr. PearKes: In reference to what? : Yate enren se Mei 
Mr. Carrer: Commando raids. You said that we did expect commando 
raids, I understand. Is that what you said? 

Mr. PEARKES: Commando raids, yes. ee 

Mr. Carter: Could you elaborate on that. Are they envisaged as coming 
_by air, or by sea, or by both? 

Mr. PearKEs: They might come from a submarine; they might be dropped ~ 
by parachute: I do not know. I do not say we anticipate them; but we con- 
‘sider that they are a possibility. I do not know whether a Russian ship could 
get in here. 

Mr. Carter: Let me ask this. This is a new question, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Good. : 

Mr. Carter: Are the three brigade groups in Canada fully equipped to 
undertake offensive operations in the Canadian Arctic, should the Soviet Union ~ 
make armed reconnaissance there? 

Mr. Prarxes: Yes. In each brigade group we have personnel who are © 
trained as parachutists, who have had experience in operating in the Arctic 
regions of their own particular area; that is, in the eastern Arctic, the central 
Arctic, or the western Arctic. Those are completely trained elements within — 
the brigade groups. 

Mr. Carter: Could the minister say how these brigade groups would be 
transported to trouble spots, and how they would be supplied and maintained? 

Mr. PEaRKES: I did not say the whole brigade group would be going, 
although it might be necessary, I suppose, for the whole brigade group to © 
go. If so, they would have to be maintained either with provisions they had ~ 
taken for a short time, or they would have to be supported by air or other 
means. ; 
Mr. CarTER: Do we have the means of transporting the brigade group ~ 
to a trouble spot in the Arctic; and do we have the means of supplying them, 
transporting them and keeping them in combat condition—that is what I am 
getting at? 

Mr. PEARKES: We have not got the means of taking the brigade group — 
in one air lift to the Arctic; but we have the means of taking those elements | 
which are specially trained for Arctic warfare against the commando type 
of raid. 

We hardly visualize the employment of a brigade group in the Arctic. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does the general item carry? 

Mr. HELLYER: I have two general questions before it carries, Mr. Chair- 
man. With respect to the north American air defence command, does the ; 
minister feel that Canada is paying its fair share of the total cost? . 


ab: 


J 
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Mr. PEARKES: Yes, I do. : 

Mr. HELLYER: Does the minister also agree that sovereignty is maintained 
by a nation more or less in direct proportion to its capacity and willingness to 
pay its fair share? ae 

Mr. PEARKES: No; I think sovereignty is sovereignty, and that our sov-_ 
ereignty is maintained as long as we are a sovereign state. We are a sovereign 7 
state, and nobody has challenged our sovereignty. 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I think this opens up too broad a field— 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it does too. Does the section carry? 


a HELLYER: There are quite a few questions I would like to ask, follow- 
‘ing that. Ba 


‘The CHAIRMAN: Possibly when we get down to the item— 
Mr. Cuampers: There is no item on sovereignty, Mr. Chairman. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: No. I was going to suggest that after the session is all 


Do you want to hold off the questioning on item by tein until the next mec 


= 


ing, and start then, or do you want to start right now? 


& _ Mr. Weszster: I think we had better hold it off until next week, and go 
= right through the whole thing. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, item No. 1 will remain ee 
The CHAIRMAN: Item No. 1 will remain open. 
_ Mr. LAmpeErtT: Then let us get started. 
Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, may I ask, under item No. 1, questions on 


RR Mahe 
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recruiting policy? 

te Mr. PEARKES: On recruiting, I would suggest that questions be asked 
: under the particular service—navy, army or air force. 

ae Mr. WincH: No; I want it on the whole policy of recruiting, not on in- 
_ dividual items. 


* 
: 


3x3 


_ Mr. Pearkes: I think it would be perfectly in order to ask it under item 
No. 1. 

Mr.“WINcH: Could I ask, in these present estimates, what is the total 
amount on all services for recruiting? 
The CuarrmMan: The total cost? 
Mr. WINCH: Yes, in the present estimates. 


Mr. PEARKES: We will have to get that, because it would be under the 
Beditterent items. 

& I may say right now that I consider our costs of recruiting are too high, 

: and I have had for some time an examination being made to see how we can 
reduce these costs of recruiting. 


a. 


. Mr. WINCH: That is the reason I want to know if we could have a very 
\_ brief discussion on that, because we have to decide whether we are going to pass, 
-' or not pass, the estimates; and I notice that according to a reply which the 
"minister gave recently in order for return, in 1959-60 the total of the three 
ae “services, for recruiting, was $5,505,865 for an enrolment of 12,782 recruits. 
‘ That strikes me as positively amazing. 


- ' The CHAIRMAN: Will it be satisfactory if the minister brings the answer 

&: ~ to the next meeting? 

3 _ Mr. Wincu: And a report. Also, I would like to have a little information 
on recruiting, on which I think there is a rather amazing situation. Although 

_ there were 12, 782 enrolled, there were 42,559 rejected. 

Mr. LAMBERT: That is a reflection on the physique of the nation. 

3 Mr. WINCH: That is what I want to know. 

Ca Mr? PEARKES: The main reason for that is that we have a high standard 

of personnel in all our services. We are anxious to obtain personnel who will, 

in the main, be capable of being trained for technicians and that type of 

trade. 

_ Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Are you satisfied with your present strength, 

Mr. Minister? 
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Mr. PEARKES: We are satisfied with our present strength: we are up to © 
our ceiling. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): In all three services? ; 

Mr. PEARKES: Of course, the turn-over is very considerable each year, 
and we desire to get high-class men into the services. I must say that the 
standard of the young Canadian who is joining the services and who is in 
the services now is excellent. I am very satisfied with the type of man we have 
in the services. 

Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): But you are not satisfied with the turn-over: 
you say it is a high turn-over? \ 

Mr. PrarKes: It is a high turn-over; but a high turn-over is desirable 
too, because if you keep people in too long, then you get an old army. These 
young men who have done three years in the service, go out, and I am 
sure they are better Canadians for having done the service. They have had 
a wonderful education in the service. Many of them go out and are able to 
take positions in trade which they have learned in the services. But it is too 
expensive. And then we do have to have selective recruiting. 

Those figures would show the number of personnel who had not got the 
necessary educational standard; those who are not likely to make good 
servicemen in the particular trade of enlistment that they were asking for. 
There would also be those who were medically unfit. ‘ 

Mr. Wincu: Before passing the estimate, Mr. Chairman, as is, or reduc- 
tion, the main point I am after is what information we can get from the 
minister on his view of the fact that we are spending $431 recruiting for 
each enrolment. To me that seems an amazing amount. 

The CHAIRMAN: I suggest we go through under the headings of inspection 
services, navy, army, D.R.B., et cetera, et cetera. There might be other total © 
over-all costs which you might want. 

Mr. Winch wants information on recruiting, and now would be a good ~ 
time to ask if there are any other questions on this, and at further meetings — 
perhaps that can be provided. 

Mr. PEARKES: We will provide a full picture on recruiting. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further requests? 

Mr. Lampert: Mr. Chairman, I am particularly interested in certain — 
technical staff on the strength of the Department of National Defence— — 
architects and civil engineers, and involving with the architects the draftsmen 
and their staffs. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will get that information at a future meeting. 

Mr, LAMBERT: What do you consider to be your structural architects? I am 
not interested in the naval, ship architects; but I am concerned with the build- 
ing architects, engineers and their staffs. 

The CHAIRMAN: That information will be supplied at the next meeting. — 

Mr. Wincu: At a future meeting, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a_ 
breakdown— q 


Mr. LAMBERT: I would like that information, Mr. Chairman, if it is feasible 
and within reason. 


Mr. PEARKES: May we ascertain what actual information is required? You 
want the numbers, or the jobs that they do? -a 


" 


Mr. LAMBERT: The numbers are listed here, in so far as architects are 


concerned: but I would like to know, in the same way that it is estimated, 
what is the cost of these people. 


The CHAIRMAN: For their staffs, and everything? 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Yes. 
Mr. PEARKES: We will get that. 
Mr. Lampert: If it is within reason. Let us not put 10 men on for 10 days 


bs Mr. Wincu: For future meetings, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have, as 

“4 far as is possible, a breakdown of the allocation of money for the types of re- 

__ search which are to be undertaken by the defence research board—at a cost, on 
these estimates, of nearly $24 million. 


ae The CHAIRMAN: When we get to the defence research board, we will 
_ have that. 
Mr. WINcH: I am just asking for the information now. 


. Mr. PEARKES: We will have the chief scientist, or controller from D.R.B., 
who will give you that information. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there any other point? 

Mr. HELLYER: In respect to the headquarters staff, we should have a brief 
statement as to the extent of the reductions in staff; the cost since last year. 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes; I think that is shown here. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there any other information you will require, gentlemen? 


Then may I suggest that we adjourn, and meet again on’ Thursday morning at 
9:30. The room will be announced later, 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, I will have a further ques- 
_ tion on recruiting at the next meeting. 


The CHAIRMAN: By all means: we will open that up. 
The committee adjourned. 
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___. The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. 
_ The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


e Members present: Messrs. Carter, Chambers, Halpenny, Hellyer, Lambert, 
_ Macdonald (Kings), Morton, Smith (Calgary South), Spencer, Webster, 
— Winch—11. 

s In attendance: Honourable George R. Pearkes, V.C., Minister of National 
Defence; Mr. E. Armstrong, Assistant Deputy Minister (Finance); Mr. D. B. 
us Dwyer, Superintendent, Parliamentary Returns; Mr. P. S. Conroy, Controller 
_ General, Inspection Services. 


S The Chairman read the Re 


if port of the Subcommittee on Agenda and 
_ Procedure as follows: 


Tuesday, June 28, 1960. 


The Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure (Steering Committee) 
met at 2.30 p.m. with the Honourable Howard Green, Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. 
ite Members present: Mr. Halpenny, Chairman; Hon. Paul Hellyer, and 
¥ Messrs. Smith (Calgary South), Lambert, Winch, and Mr. Spencer, as 
ae observer. 

In view of the Minister’s statement that his Department have not 
carried out any negotiations for the use or storing of nuclear weapons, 
other than that involving the pending discussions related to Harmon and 
Goose Bay, the Steering Committee therefore recommends that the 


Minister be not called before the general committee. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ne G. E. HALPENNY, 
= Chairman. 


____Mr. Smith (Calgary South) moved, seconded by Mr. Winch, that the 
_ said Report be adopted. 


reg After discussion, and the question having been put thereon, the proposed 
Motion of Mr. Smith (Calgary South) was, on a show of hands, resolved 
in the affirmative on the following division: Yeas, 8; Nays, 2. 


The Committee resumed from Tuesday, June 28th, consideration of the 
_ Estimates of the Department of National Defence for the fiscal year 1960-61. 
____ It was agreed that Item 217 of the Estimates be left open for reconsidera- 
_ tion at a later date. 

‘ Mr. Pearkes, Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Conroy were questioned. 

Items 218 and 219 were approved. 
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EVIDENCE 


a THURSDAY, June 30, 1960. 
= 9.30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 
Gentlemen, on Tuesday, June 28, 1960, the subcommittee on agenda and 


_ procedure met at 2.30 p.m. with the Hon. Howard Green, Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. 


Members present: Mr. Halpenny, Chairman; Hon. Paul Hellyer, and Messrs. 
Smith (Calgary South), Lambert, Winch, and Mr. Spencer, as observer. 

In view of the minister’s statement that his department have not carried 
out any negotiations for the use or storing of nuclear weapons, other than that 
involving the pending discussions related to Harmon and Goose Bay, the 
steering committee therefore recommends that the minister be not called 

_ before the general committee. 
The Chair will entertain a motion on this. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, having moved the steering 
committee recommendation, I would be happy to move that it be accepted by 
the committee. 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, in the minister’s statement— 
The CHAIRMAN: Is this discussion on the motion? 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes—which you have just read to the committee, it is 
_ Stated that no negotiations have been and, presumably, are being carried on 
with the United States in respect to the use or storage in Canada of nuclear 
_ warheads, except in respect of United States leased bases in Newfoundland. 
_ This, Mr. Chairman, is not in accord with other statements made on the record 
and, as briefly as I can, I would like to state the reasons for that opinion. 
On February 20, 1959, the Prime Minister stated in the House of Com- 
mons—and I quote from page 1223 of Hansard of that date: 


The full potential of these defensive weapons is achieved only when 
they are armed with nuclear warheads: The government is, therefore, 
examining with the United States government questions connected with 
the acquisition of nuclear warheads for Bomare and other defensive 
weapons for use by the Canadian forces in Canada, and the storage of 
warheads in Canada. Problems connected with the arming of the Cana- 
dian brigade in Europe with short range nuclear weapons for NATO’s 

d defence tasks are also being studied. 

$ We are confident that we shall be able to reach formal agreement 
with the United States on appropriate means to serve the common ob- 
jective. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to underline that final sentence. 


We are confident that we shall be able to reach formal agreement 
with the United States on appropriate means to serve the common ob- 
jective. 


Now, obviously, Mr. Chairman, you cannot conclude an agreement based 

on negotiations which have not yet been commenced. 
A year later, the Prime Minister stated, in the House of Commons that 
the government does not anticipate concluding a formal agreement with the 
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United States government on the acquisition of nuclear warheads in the im- 
mediate future. Again, Mr. Chairman, a clear indication that. negotiations — 
between the two governments, at the governmental level— 7 


The CHAIRMAN: Or discussions. 

Mr. HELLyerR: “Negotiations” is the word used throughout in the record— 
were being carried on. ; 
Now, the Minister of National Defence was even more definite. Speaking in 
the House of Commons on July 2, 1959, at page 5393 of Hansard, he is quoted 

as. saying: 

On February 20 of this year, during the debate which took place 

at that time, the Prime Minister announced that as far as our troops at: ie 
Europe were concerned and as far as our air force and troops in Canada 
were concerned, we were entering into a series of negotiations with the 
United States in order to arrange the details of the storing of and equip- 
‘ping our forces with nuclear weapons as and when they would be avail- 
able and as and when we would have the weapons to launch them. By the 
time we get the Bomarc and by the time we get the Lacrosse over to 
the brigade and by the time we get the new aircraft for the air division, 
I am confident that these programs will be completed. Progress is being — 
made with them and as soon as negotiations are completed an announce-_ : 
ment will be made and it will be made in.this house if the house is sitting _ 
at that time. 


1 


Again, Mr. Chairman, may I underline the final sentence: : 
ee Progress is being made with them and as soon as negotiations— q 
—mark the word “negotiations”— 4 


—are completed, an announcement will be made and it will be made — 
in this house if the house is sitting at that time. >. Sa 


Later, the same day, the Minister of National Defence said this: ; 


If the hon. gentleman wishes me to answer that point now, I would 
say that since these negotiations have not been completed it is impossible 
to give the details to the committee. 


‘Again, Mr. Chairman, a clear indication that negotiations were being 
carried on. 

Now, the Prime Minister has said that for these weapons—the Bomarc, 3 
the ground-to-ground missile and the CF-104—to reach their full potential, — 
they must be armed with nuclear warheads. 

Also, he said that negotiations with the United States were under way. 

The Minister of National Defence has told us, referring to nuclear power ~ 
that, of course, it is government policy that Canadian troops should be armed — 


as efficiently and as effectively as are the troops with which they are cooper- 
ating. Presumably, this would apply equally to NORAD as well as NATO — 
_ participation. ‘ 
-» Then, he went on to say, as I read: 3 
Progress is being made with them and as soon as negotiations are : 

completed an anrouncement will be made... : 

3 


Today, we have a statement from the Secretary of State for External © 
Affairs to the effect that there are no negotiations being carried on, and that 
there have been none, regarding the use and storage in Canada of nuclear | 
warheads, except by American forces on these leased bases in Newfoundland. 
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Mr. Chairman, here is an obvious and, perhaps, ominous conflict of state- 
ts between ministers of the crown. Somebody is not telling the truth in 
; committee and the Canadian people are entitled to know what the facts 
-e. It may be possible that negotiations were being carried on and have now 
oken off, due to a change in Canadian government thinking. But, in my 
opinion at least, it is most urgent that we get to the bottom of this matter. 
We are being asked here to proceed with expenditures which will result, 
ultimately, in commitments for hundreds of million of dollars for weapons 
_which, according to both the Prime Minister and the Minister of National 
Defence, only reach their full potential if and when armed with atomic war- 
heads. : 

The government may have hoped that success at the summit and at the 
disarmament talks would spare them the painful reality of making a decision, 
but they may have been naive in so thinking. However, their indecision can 
be tolerated no longer, and we would be derelict in our responsibility if we 
did not call the Secretary of State for External Affairs in order to try to square 
‘this whole matter. 


¢ _ The CHAIRMAN: It is a very good statement. 


Mr. SmiTH (Calgary South): First of all, I would like to disagree with 
you, Mr. Chairman, when you say it is a very good statement. It is full of the 
usual unfounded charges and based completely on misrepresentation of facts. 
. : This committee, as you recall, in the minute that was accepted, was asked 
to approach the Secretary of State for External Affairs to determine if he, 
in his capacity as Secretary of State for External Affairs, had entered into 
any negotiations with the Americans for the use or storing of nuclear weapons. 
‘We had from him the clear statement that other than the two references con- 
tained in the resolution of the steering committee, he had not, as Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, undertaken any negotiations with the Americans. 


Mr. Hellyer seems to question the authenticity of this statement or, at 
least, that is the inference he leaves. 
; In all the discussions we have had in this committee—at least, in reading 
all the evidence in relation to this problem either in Hansard, or the evidence 
of this committee—it has not been denied that the possibility exists that there 
‘May have, and probably have been, some discussion on the use of nuclear. 
“weapons to be employed with Canadian weapons. That is understandable. 
Iam not attempting to split any hairs, when I say there is a difference between 
service discussions at service level and diplomatic negotiations which involve — 
‘the exchange of notes. But, there is that difference. As an example, we even 
have today, at the service level, discussions with respect to a possible re- 
equipping of Canadian squadrons; but this does not mean that it has reached 
‘the stage where active consideration has been given to it by cabinet. It may 
mean this, but I point out these are two methods by which (a) a discussion 
May be carried out and, (b) a final agreement concurred in. 
____ This committee was asked to interview the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, in his capacity as such. This was done, and we have a clear statement 
on the record to the effect that he has carried out no negotiations with the 
Americans. However, this does not preclude the committee from further 
examining the Secretary of State for External Affairs in relation to what may 
have taken place at the service level, but we have carried out the full respon- 
‘sibility and intent of the resolution of the steering committee, and I suggest 
the remarks of Mr. Hellyer are completely out of order. 


| The CHarrMAN: Mr. Winch? 
Mr. Wincu: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make my position clear, as 
view it. 


: 
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As you know, I was at the steering committee meeting, and I think, oe 
you will agree that I asked a series of questions of the minister. The purport — 
of my questioning was to obtain, from the Secretary of State for ialerieks 
Affairs, the fullest possible information relating to any negotiations, as far4 
as his department was concerned, with the United States, on the use or the 
storing, in Canada, of nuclear warheads. : 

As you will recall, sir, I persisted in that line of questioning, because 
I wanted to have a clear understanding from the minister as to his position — 
as Secretary of State for External Affairs. _ 

The Secretary of State for External Affairs did make it definite, and 

reiterated time after time, that as far as he was concerned, or his department | 
was concerned, within his knowledge there were no negotiations with the — 
United States of any kind whatsoever, except the two which have been 
mentioned. 

The Secretary of State for External Affairs was present when this report 
to the committee was drafted, so he knew the exact wording of it. He would — 
realize that the information the committee would receive, as far as he was 
concerned, would be the identical information that the steering committee 
received. Now, in view of the fact that the committee now has, exactly as 
if he was here, the very definite statement of the minister, I take the view, — 
that as far as I am concerned this committee is not political and I am not 
interested in trying to pit one minister’s statement against another minister’s 
statement. As far as Mr. Green is concerned, I do not see what additional — 
information he can give us in respect of his ministerial responsibilities and — 
department is concerned, but this in no way stops us now from insisting on 
getting an understanding as to what is meant by the statements that have been 
made, and which have been very aptly quoted directly from Hansard by the 
Minister of National Defence, and by the Prime Minister. I think we should 
have a very clear understanding in respect of the statements that have been 
made in this committee at the last two or three meetings, in particular in” 
regard to negotiations or discussions, and to use the minister’s own words, - 
“on an official level”. If the Secretary of State for External Affairs has no 
knowledge about this, I do not see how we can get any information from him. 
We can definitely receive answers from the minister here today as to what 
is meant by the information which he has given this committee. Because of. 
that fact I do not see how we are going to get any more information from 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs than the steering committee has 
got now, and which has now been placed before this committee. I think there” 
will be some serious discussion on this matter, and I think it is a matter upon 
which only the Minister of National Defence and the Prime Minister can 
comment. This is the way I analyze the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you wish to second Mr. Smith’s motion? 

Mr. WIncH: Yes, on that basis I would second his motion. 3 

The CHAIRMAN: Are we ready for the question, gentlemen? 4 


Mr. SpENcER: Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps what I am about to say is 
‘more on a point of order than it is speaking to the motion; but I take it, 
from the statement that was made by Mr. Hellyer, that someone appearing 
before this committee has not been telling the truth. I listened very carefully 
to the reference which Mr. Hellyer presented to the committee and I fail to 
see, in the evidence, anything in direct conflict with the report of the steering 
committee. These statements are perfectly reconcilable. I do not think an 
member of this committee should, on the basis of his own opinion of th 
evidence, make any such statement, that anybody appearing before this com- 
mittee is not telling the truth. I think that is a very improper statement t 
make and I would be hopeful that Mr. Hellyer would withdraw that remark, 
or temper it. y. 


; 
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Mr. Wincu: Instead of being oe perhaps we should get down to 
Binnie. 


_ The Cuarrman: Yes. I would say, Mr. Spencer, that your position is well 
taken. 


Mr. WINCH: If we carry on this way we are not going to serve our purpose. 
Mr. SPENCER: I do not think anyone should be allowed to make state- 


ments of that type. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I think Mr. Winch is correct, and I think 
Mr. Spencer, as I myself, hopes that Mr. Hellyer will not make any more 
irresponsible statements. 

The CHAIRMAN: I know that Mr. Hellyer in the heat of the argument 
inferred several things that he did not quite mean. It certainly is not within 
the rules of courtesy in either the committee of the whole, or this committee, 
to make such statements. I am not asking Mr. Hellyer to retract his state+ 
ments by any means, but we should get on with our business. 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, first of all, as far as I am concerned if I 
used improper language I withdraw it; but the statements are directly con- 
tradictory in that either those statements made by the Minister of National 
Defence and the Prime Minister are wrong, or the statements made by the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs are wrong. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is just your estimation. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Just because you-do not understand the 
statements does not make them wrong. 


Mr. HELLYER: I would like to move on amendment to the motion that 
the word “not” in the second bottom line be deleted. 


The CHAIRMAN: That would be absolutely contrary to the rules. No 
amendment of that kind can be made, Mr. Hellyer, and you know it. 


Mr. HELLYeER: If that is your ruling, Mr. Chairman, all we can do is 
vote against the steering committee’s report. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you ready for the question, gentlemen? 


Mr. HELLYER: No, I would like just briefly to comment in reply to Mr. 
Smith’s statement. Mr. Smith, not being in his usual form today, for obvious 
reasons— 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): That is a matter of opinion. 


Mr. HELLYER: —Mr. Smith has drawn a fine distinction between discussions 
and negotiations. I accept that distinction, Mr. Chairman. I was very careful 
to use the word “negotiations” throughout the entire statement which I made 
to the committee, because the word ‘‘negotiations’” was used in every reference 
to Hansard which I read. This is the same word which is used in the statement 
of the Secretary of State for External Affairs; so that there is no question 
of semantics here, These gentlemen all know what the word ‘‘negotiations” 
means, and each one of them used the same word. These are nego 
not distussidns, talks or informal chit-chat. 


Mr. Wincu: He is trying to reach an agreement. 


Mr. HELLYER: This statement that we received this morning from the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs does not confine itself specifically to 
NORAD or the use of atomic warheads in Canada. 

Mr. Smith again pointed out the difference between service discussions at 


» the service level and diplomatic discussions and exchange of notes. I want 


to make it perfectly clear that it is the latter that I am referring to. I am 


_ talking about these discussions at the diplomatic level, and the possible ex- 


a change of notes. 
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I would like to put on the record one more quotation, if I may, just to 


demonstrate precisely what we are talking about. 
The Minister of National Defence, in the House of Commons on July 3, 
1959 at page 5414 said this: , 


: Now, regarding the position of the supply of niclese weapons, it 
was stated by the Prime Minister in the house on February 20 that 
problems connected with arming the Canadian brigade in Europe with 
short-range nuclear weapons for NATO defence tasks are also being 
studied.. These studies are continuing and are fast reaching a stage 
when there can be an exchange of notes of this matter. 


The CHAIRMAN: There could be, yes. 

Mr. HELLYER: Now, surely the Minister of National Defence there is re- 
ferring to negotiations at the diplomatic level and anticipated an exchange 
of notes, which would set out some formal agreement. I think Mr. Smith is 
quite wrong when he tries to create the impression that the only negotiations 
which are referred to, or have been referred to by the Minister of National 
Defence and the Prime Minister, were some informal] talks. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Hellyer. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Hellyer has said nothing new. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you ready for the question, gentlemen? 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Question. 

The CHarrMAN: All those in favour of the report of the special subcom- 
mittee raise their right hands, please. Those contrary raise their right hands. 

Thank you. 

Agreed to. 

Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, having finished with that, I now think there 
is only one procedure to follow, which has high priority, and that is, the 
Minister of National Defence should give us an explanation, if there is one, 
in respect of what he meant both in this committee and in the House of Com- 
mons in regard to negotiations with the United States of America regarding 
the storage and use of nuclear warheads in Canada, particularly in view of 
the fact that we have a definite statement from the Secretary. of State for 
External Affairs that there have been no negotiations. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. WincH: This strikes me as being the proper procedure to follow. 

Mr. PEARKES: When speaking to this committee on previous occasions I 
quoted the statements which had been made by the Prime Minister in 1959 
and on January 18, 1960, in which he used the word “negotiations”. He said 
“negotiations” were going on regarding the use and storage of these nuclear 
weapons. You will notice on page 333 of this committee’s reports, I made it 
quite clear that these negotiations, and I used the word “negotiations”, have 
not reached the stage of an official exchange of notes regarding these weapons. 
That statement appears near the bottom of the page. 

Mr. WincH: I would also like to make a comment in respect of a state- 
ment made on that same page. You are referring to page 333? 

Mr. PEARKES: I beg your pardon? 

Mr. WINCH: You were referring to page 333? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: The minister referred to page 333, the last paragraph. 


Mr. WINCH: I will also comment at the same time in respect of your — 
statement, which appears there: “the final negotiations and exchange of notes 4 


comes under external affairs’’. 
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_ The CHAIRMAN: The minister will refer to that statement later. 

: _ Mr. PEARKES: You will notice that they have not reached the stage of an 
official exchange of notes. Now, I was using the term “negotiations” in exactly 
the same way as I interpreted the Prime Minister to be using the term “nego- 
tiations”. That is, that there had been talks, inquiries and exchanges of letters 
as opposed to formal notes, between the officials in my department, between 
myself and the United States officials, regarding the use and possible storage 
of these weapons in Canada, and for our NATO forces. 

ae Now, I referred to “negotiations” in the same terms as I think the Prime 
_ Minister was referring to “negotiations”. 

‘ I think Mr. Green was referring to “negotiations” in the sense of an ex- 
_ change of a formal note. , 

am I stated very definitely that we had not reached this stage of the exchange 
of a formal note. That has not been done. I think, as Mr. Green indicated, 
_ there have been drafts of notes exchanged regarding Harmon field and Goose 
Bay. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, could we ask the Minister of 
National Defence what the actual sequence of events are that would lead 
us to an exchange of notes and a final agreement, so that we can understand 
exactly what we are talking about? If we take a hypothetical case— 

Mr. WINCH: Let us take an actual case. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): If I may ask the question— 

Fs Mr. HELLYER: Perhaps you could take an actual case. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Mr. Hellyer, you will have an opportunity 

_to take up the committee’s time later. 

. Mr. HELLYER: Let us get out of the clouds. 

as Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Let us assume that we are going to use 

_nuclear weapons in Canada. First of all, as I gathered, you would, through nego- 

_tiations or discussions—whichever word you want to use—with your own per- 

- sonnel examine the possibility. Would that be the first step that you would take. 

= Mr. PEARKES: Yes. Canadian officers who would be, we will say, in Wash- 
ington, would explore the possibility at perhaps not a very high level. 

Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): Yes. 

Mr. PEARKES: They would find out that nuclear weapons might, under 
certain circumstances, be made available. Then there would be discussions at 
various levels. They might decide that what was suggested would not be 
acceptable at all to the Canadian government. I am talking about a hypothetical 
case. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): All right, sir, but in the meantime— 

Mr. WINCH: Just a minute now. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I would like to just finish my question, Mr. 
Winch. 

Py In the meantime a cabinet decision in regard to policy would have to be 
established. Would that also be correct? 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes, at some stage. Of course a cabinet decision would 
have to be reached, but there might be exploratory discussions within the 
cabinet. 

: Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I appreciate that. 

Mr. Pearkes: And the final exchange of a formal note would not be 
accomplished until all that preliminary work had been ironed out to the satis- 
faction, or very nearly to the satisfaction, of the two parties concerned. Once 
e formal note is exchanged, there are few amendments to it. 
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Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): You would then have discussions at the. 
service level followed by cabinet discussions where a policy decision would 
be arrived at by the cabinet as a whole, and then the Department of External 
Affairs at the diplomatic level would exchange notes. Is this the complete 
sequence? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. We are speaking in general of course. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): That is right. } 

Mr. PEARKES: We are speaking of a general policy where any note is 
exchanged. 

Mr. Wincu: Could we come out of the élouds, and rather than refer to 
hypothetical proposals, deal with a specific item. 

At page 323 of the minutes of this committee I said: 


That is the very point. Can the minister now, in view of what he 7 
has just read out, tell us whether in the negotiations—as far as they have 
gone so far—is it on the Bomarc, or just on conventional warheads? 
Are you now discussing with the United States the placing of nuclear — 
warheads in Canada for use on the Bomarc? Is that what I understand | 
from that? 


Mr. Pearkes replies: 


There are preliminary discussions regarding that at the official | 
level. 


What is the procedure that you followed in respect of the Bomarc? What : 
do you mean by—“at the official level?” 


Mr. PEARKES: Discussions at the official level would take place between — 
the chiefs of staff of the various countries, or perhaps even between officers 
of lower rank. | 


Mr. Winco: What was your procedure, and what has been your pro-— 
cedure up to this point in respect of Bomarcs having nuclear warheads? ; 

Mr. PEARKES: There have been discussions going on in various places re-— 
garding the desirability of having nuclear warheads, regarding the sending of # 
the information which is necessary, and regarding the storage of these war- 
heads at the sites or elsewhere. All that information has been collected. With— 
regard to Harmon Field and Goose Bay, we have now practically reached the 
final stage of negotiations and the exchange of formal notes. We are almost — 
ready to proceed with this exchange. ; 


Mr. Wincu: How does the decision to use the Bomarc follow, after the — 
letting of a contract to build the Bomarc. You have already agreed to the - 
policy of using the Bomarc in Canada. That policy must have been decided j 
upon before you decided the use to which it was going to be put, because you ~ 
are still in the process of discussing whether or not it will have nuclear war- 


heads. Z 
The CHAIRMAN: You mean whether it will have conventional warheads Or 
nuclear warheads? 4 
Mr. PEARKES: The Bomarc can use either conventional or nuclear war- 2 


heads. As has been stated by the Prime Minister, it will require a nuclear 
warhead if it is to have its full potential. 


Mr. HELLYER: Have there been discussions with the Americans in regard 
to the possibility of Canada using nuclear warheads on the Bomarcs? 


Mr. PEARKES: We have had discussions in regard to this point with the 
Americans. 
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Mr HELLYER: Do you think that the Americans would reinstate the funds 
ac make the Bomare available to Canadian squadrons if they thought there 
was any possibility that we did not intend to equip them with nuclear war- 
_ heads? 
Mr. PEARKES: I could not answer that question. 
i The CHAIRMAN: I do not see how the minister could answer that question. 
Mr. HELLYER: I think he is wise not to. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not see how the minister could possibly know what 
is in the minds of the United States senators and congressmen. 


Mr. MacpdonaLp (Kings): I have a question, Mr. Chairman, in regard to 
the bases at Harmon Field and Goose Bay. These bases were under lease I 
believe in the days before Newfoundland entered confederation. Would these 
Stations be considered in the same category. Mr. Minister, as the other stations 
in Canada with regard to the storage of nuclear warheads? By that question 
_I mean, have we got the same control over those stations as we have over 
other stations in Canada? 


Mr. PEARKES: There are no nuclear warheads at the present time stored 
at Goose Bay of Harmon Field, or at any other station in Canada. We are in 
the course of completing negotiations which will finally end with an exchange 

of a formal note which then will define exactly the conditions under which 
the nuclear weapons for defensive purposes can be stored—not for trans- 
portation by SAC bombers, but purely for the air defence squadrons of the 

United States air force stationed at Goose Bay and Harmon Field. As I say 

we now are completing discussion leading up to a formal note which, if agreed 
_ upon, will lay down the conditions under which those nuclear weapons can 
be stored at Goose Bay and Harmon Field. 

__ Mr. Wincu: I presume it has reached the stage of formal notes, other- 
Wise we would not have had that answer from the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. 

Mr. PEARKES: I think I am perfectly correct in saying that they are reaching 
the stage of very near finality in connection with the exchange of the note. 

_ There have been draft notes sent to the United States in connection with these 
two bases as indicated by the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


- Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): The reason I drew a hypothetical case to the 

attention of my two Buck Rogers here is that we have no actual case; the 
exchange of notes has not yet been completed, even in respect of these two 
_bases. 


Mr. PEARKES: It has not been completed on these two bases. It is nearing 
the final stage. 


Mr. HELLYER: But negotiations in respect of an exchange of notes have 
been carried on for some time. 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 

Mr. HELLYER: Is there any difference of opinion between the two govern- 
ments as to whether or not it is necessary for the United States to obtain 
government approval to use atomic warheads at those two bases. 

4 Mr. PEARKES: Is there any difference of opinion between the Americans 
and ourselves? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes; as to whether or not it is necessary to have our concur- 
rence. 

a. Mr. PEARKES: No. They agree wholeheartedly that it is necessary to obtain 


Canadian consent before these weapons can be stored or used at Harmon 
_or Goose Bay. 
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Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the minister “ar any 
cabinet decision has been taken to use atomic warheads or Canadian weapons? 

The CHAIRMAN: You would like the minister to tell you a decision of the 
cabinet before it is anounced in the house. ' 

Mr. PEARKES: No Canadian decision has been announced in that respect.” q 

Mr. HELLYER: I think it is a fair question. We have to come to grips with 
this. We are asked to spend money on weapons which, to use a phrase of the 
minister and the Prime Minister, only reach their full potential when armed 
with atomic warheads. Obviously, a decision has to be taken and I do not think | 
we should be asked to vote funds which would commit the people of the country — 
to the expenditure of millions of dollars before that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you speaking about such weapons as the Bomare 
and the Honest John. 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes. | 

Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Hellyer is asking the minister to announce whether or | 
not there has been a cabinet decision. If he asks the question at the proper time 
in the house, then the government if it wishes to announce a cabinet feo 
will do so. ’ 

Mr. WincH: If all the information is given in the house there is no point 
in setting up this committee. 

Mr. HeELLYER: Mr. Chairman, you will have to forgive the hon. member, 
who has not been here very long. I am sure if there is information which 
will be useful to the committee there is no reason why the minister should 
not give it to us, so that we can consider these estimates in an orderly fashion. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: The minister stated no decision has been reached, that 
the finalization of the negotiations has not been completed, and I do not see 
how he can go any further than he did. z 

Mr. HELLYER: Did he say no cabinet decision has been taken as to whether © 
or not Canadian troops would use atomic weapons? 

Mr. PEARKES: I said no cabinet decision has been announced. 

Mr. HELLYER: But perhaps there is a decision which has not been an- 
nounced which affects the usefulness or otherwise of the weapons we are 
asked to vote money for. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: I think you will have to get back into the cabinet before 
you get an answer on that one. 

Mr. WincuH: No politics. q 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, there is a possibility iat the house might 
close in three weeks. I would like to get these estimates in. Could we go on 
with page 44 in this estimates book. 

Mr. HELLYER: Really and truly I do not think it is satisfactory that we 
should proceed to a discussion of the detailed estimates of expenditure for the 
Department of National Defence when basic fundamental policy has not been 
made available to us. Surely, this is not an unreasonable request. i 
we are entitled to know, as representatives of Canadian taxpayers, what we 
are being asked to do and where the Department of National Defence : 
going. 

The CHAIRMAN: When we get to the item there is no reason why you 
cannot ask questions on the Bomarc or the Honest John at that time. 


Mr. PEARKES: Surely the position is made perfectly clear in the state- 
ment which was given by the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister made it 
quite clear that these negotiations were proceeding so that if and when re- 
quired these weapons would be available. These are his words: 


; 
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Beet Sy In these circumstances negotiations are proceeding with the United 
3 States in order that the necessary weapons can be made available for 
_ Canadian defence units if and when they are required. 


_ Mr. HELLYER: Is that his statement of February 20, 1959? 


Mr. PEARKEsS: It is January 18. I repeated it to this committee at least 
once previously. At page 322 of the proceedings of the committee I quoted: 


In these circumstances negotiations are proceeding with the United 

é States in order that the necessary weapons can be made available for 
Canadian defence units if and when they are required. 

I cannot comment in detail on these negotiations but I wish to 

state that arrangements for the safeguarding and security of all such 

weapons in Canada will be subject to Canadian approval and consent. 


SS APRe se 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Surely the point under consideration is 

_ that the member wants the minister to announce important cabinet decisions 

in this committee. If Mr. Hellyer had been in the former Liberal cabinet long 
enough, even with its loose practices, he would have known that even they 
would not have done this. 


Mr. WINCH: I think Mr. Smith is a little wrong there. I think he is very 
much wrong. I hope the minister can go a little further. It is under this 
first item, here, that we can ask questions on principle and on policy. It must 
be done before we get into the individual items. I do not think it is good enough 
_ that this committee should be satisfied with only a statement such as has been 
read out as to if and when, because this involves the expenditure of a great 
_ deal of money and it is, to a considerable extent, for the re-equipping of 
_ Canada’s armed forces. Now the government must have reached a decision 
_ already on policy as to the purpose for which this re-equipping has to be 
_ done. In view of the fact that they are asking for a certain amount of money 
_. they must know what position they will take as to whether they will be 
_ strictly conventional or whether they can be adapted for nuclear warheads. — 

I can understand that discussions and negotiations must go on and on, 
_ but I am thinking that the government must have in mind now what it is 
heading for and what the policy is going to be. I am asking if the minister can 
tell us what is the objective, the policy goal, of the government when they 
come and ask for the re-equipping of Canadian troops and the maintenance 
of the Canadian troops. 

Mr. PEARKES: We are making all necessary arrangements so that these 
weapons can be available for use if and when required. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Minister, may I ask you one question, in order to 
_ see if we might finalize this. Is there any money in these estimates of 1960-61 
_ for nuclear warheads? 


Mr. PEARKES: No. 
Mr. HELLYER: We have gone over this before. This is not the point. 
The CHaiRMAN: It is a fairly good point. 
, Mr. HELLYER: The point is whether you are buying vehicles which only 
_ reach their full potential when armed with nuclear warheads. Certainly if 
these are not armed with nuclear warheads then they are absolutely useless. 
_ The Bomarc is useless even with the nuclear warhead. 
The CHAIRMAN: I am afraid this is developing into a political hay fight. 
Mr. HELLYER: No. It is an honest attempt by this committee to get some 
_ idea of the policy. 
he The CHAIRMAN: You just made a statement that the Bomarc was of no 
use with the atomic warhead and less use without it. 
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Mr. HELLYER: That is part of the discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is an opinion. If we are going to contin on in 
this vein we will never get into the estimates. There is no reason why you 
cannot ask questions on the Bomare when we get to that. Could we leave item 
‘1 now and start on item 218, inspection services? q 

Mr. Wincu: I am still on the over-all search for information. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you hold it until we get to the item. 

Mr. HELLYER: Surely, for instance, in the matter of air defence, if Canada 
is going to use weapons armed with nuclear warheads it can contribute to 
the same degree as comparable forces of the United States, and if not then 
we have to decide whether or not we should be participating. These are 
fundamental decisions and before we consider those we have to know what is 
the government’s intention. 

The CHAIRMAN: You know and I know you are not going to get cabinet 
decisions in this committee. Never in the history of parliament as we know 
it have they been given out that way. I do not think we will have it this 

year. 

Mr. HELLYER: With deference, I think that is a statement you might like 

to change. 

The CHAIRMAN: You will have to prove I am wrong. 

We are on page 44. 

Mr. WINCH: Before you go on with the individual items there is one ~ 
question I asked; but even before that there is something I would like to have ~ 
made clear if the minister would. There is the division of work and re- 
sponsibility as between yourself as Minister of National Defence and the 
Associate Minister of National Defence. I understand there has been a division — 
of responsibility. I would like to Set it clear, because they both come under ~ 
this same vote. 

Mr. PEaRKES: I announced it in the house earlier this year. I do not 
have the actual words of the statement I made, but I was asked the question 
earlier this year. Generally speaking the associate minister sits in on all — 
policy discussions and gives us his advice; but policy is the responsibility of 
the Minister of National Defence, whereas in certain fields of administration 
the Associate Minister of National Defence has a responsibility there. 

Mr. WiIncH: I wonder if you have the answer to the question asked in 
respect of recruiting. 

Mr. PEARKES: We do not have the information on recruiting. We are col- 
lecting that for you. Regarding the other questions I have a table here showing 
the strength of National Defence headquarters. The total strength of service 
personnel at the present time is 3,039 and the total civilian strength is 4,847. 
The last published figures in this white book dated December 31, 1958, show 
service personnel as 3,055 and civilian personnel as 5,285. You will see there 
has been a sizeable reduction in the number of civilian personnel and a small 
reduction in the size of the service personnel. We have not made as large a 
reduction in the service personnel as has been expected, owing to the concentra- 
tion of planning by the army in connection with their survival operations. 

Mr. Smith asked questions about the bases. 

Facilities are at present available on all Canadian air defence command 
bases to enable recovery of U.S. interceptors on completion of air defence 
missions in Canadian air space. These recovery operations would consist of 
refuelling and restarting these aircraft plus any minor repairs that were re- 
quired. Recovery could also take place on certain other R.C-A.F. stations where > 
special facilities are available. These latter include Winnipeg, Saskatoon, and 
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_ Portage. The air defence command bases are Comox, North Bay, Ottawa, 
_ Bagotville, Chatham, St. Hubert and Cold Lake. One of the functions of these 
_ bases is to recover and refuel U.S.A.F. aircraft. There are no facilities for 
_ re-arming U.S.A.F. aircraft at R.C.A.F. bases. 
ier Mr. HELLYER: I have a question on that. If there are no facilities for re- 
_ arming the aircraft, what purpose does it serve? : 

Mr. PEARKES: Recovery. If there are minor malfunctionings of the air- 
craft these can be adjusted. They can refuel. 


Mr. WIncH: So that they can get home. 


Mr. PEARKES: It does not necessarily mean they will be unarmed. They may 
not have used their armament. But, they might have used up most of their 
fuel, and have to refuel so that they can go on again. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Mr. Winch provided the answer, when he 
said “so they can get home’’, 

Mr. HELLYER: That is fine—so they can get home—but it seemed to me 
the impression was created earlier that by having these facilities at Canadian 
bases it would assist United States interceptors in the actual carrying out 
of battle in any possible hostility. 

Mr. PEARKES: Very definitely; it extends their range., 


Mr. HELLYER: It extends their range in the fact that they can land without 
having to return to their own bases, but what if they wished to re-engage 
in combat? They are completely immobilized. 

Mr. WEBSTER: They are refueled and sent on their way, without armament. 

Mr. PEARKES: They would be able to refuel, go back to their base, and 

_ re-arm. 

Mr. HELLYER: Does it not seem inefficient to the minister that they should 
_ refuel and have to go back to their own bases in order to get their armament? 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Is it not correct, Mr. Minister, that the prac- 
_ tice that would be followed is that additional squadrons would be brought into 
_ play, which is the same principle as was used in the last war? 

Mr. Chairman, I have a question on recruiting. 
The CHAIRMAN: We have not the evidence yet. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I have one question in relation to the min- 
_ ister’s statement, in which he refers to the high turnover. May I proceed? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, or you can hold it, whichever you wish, until we 
_ get all the evidence. 

The minister is obtaining some information for Mr. Hellyer, and I think 
it would be advisable to hold it until that time. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I will accept your considered advice, Mr. 
| Chairman. 
i The CHAIRMAN: May we get on to page 44 and to page 292. 

Our first vote is departmental administration, which we have left open. We 
have had a good deal of discussion already on it. 
My suggestion would be that we go to vote 218—inspection services, which 
is at page 292. 


dtem— 218." Operation. and nicintenance 6... ns. cesi ccc scucedowecueccn caves $ 6,523,300 


I Mr. LAMBERT: In that connection, would the recent increases in the civil 

| Service pay increase the amount of the vote, or will there be a supplementary 

vote in respect of this item—that is, the estimated salaries may be affected. 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: May I answer that, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Proceed. 
23422-9—2 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG: You are speaking of civil salaries. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Yes. 

Mr. ArMstRONG: Well, provisions for any increase as a result of the 
recent increase in civil salaries is being made by the Department of Finance 
in their supplementary estimates. We would draw on that, if the need arises . 
_ for additional funds. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on 218? 

Mr. WincH: What are professional and special services? What does that 
consist of, under the inspection department? 

Mr. PrarKES: Those are the usual services performed by outside agencies, 
where the personnel is not available. 

Inspection and testing by outside agencies include such things as miscel- 
laneous inspections by the Great Britain ministry of supply, when we obtain 
material from there; from the chemical branch, chemical and physical testing 
of materials, including petroleum products, electronic engineering, and testing 
of wire cables, as well as altitude, heat, cold and humidity testing, and that — 
sort of thing. 

Mr. LAMBERT: In previous years, and particularly in 1958-59, it was indi- 
cated before the estimates committee that this particular branch of the service 
was being reduced because of the lessening requirement for re-equipment, and 3 
so on, that we were undergoing at that time. Does the minister foresee any 
continuance in reduction of inspection services, or is it likely to increase? : 

Mr. PEARKES: We have a reduction in the number of positions which have — 
been filled. A year ago there were 1,569; this year we are estimating for 1,415, © 
which is an indication that there is a reduction in the amount of inspection 
services which is required. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I am basing my question from looking over the figures of 3 
actual expenditures from 1955 onward and projected into this year—and it © 
would appear that that is the pattern. Do you expect it will continue? 

Mr. PEARKES: The pattern is of lessening all the requirements; but we 
cannot expect the same degree of reduction in the future because, I think, we 
are getting pretty nearly down to bed rock. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carter? 

Mr. Carter: Nearly all that reduction of 100 to which the minister has 
referred, has been made in the various grades of stores inspectors—inspectors 
of stores; how have you been able to reduce that particular group of people 
so much? Have they been put into some other classification? _ 

Mr. PearKEs: No. We have been able to introduce more up to date methods © 
of inspection services, which have reduced the number of personnel which 
are actually required. ' 

Mr. Carter: Could you say what kind? Have you mechanized your methods — 
of inspection? : 

Mr. P. S. Conroy (Controller General, Inspection Services): Yes. There 
are new methods coming into being. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): For the benefit of the reporter, Mr. Chair- q 
man, I think this gentleman should be identified. $ 

The CHAIRMAN: This is Mr. Conroy, controller general, inspection services. 

Mr. Conroy: Quality control is one way. Instead of having 40 inspectors 
in a,plant, you can reduce the number of inspectors—and they have to be 
of a better grade—to 4. That has been going on consistently during the past 
number of years. The reduction in work is not to the same extent as shown 
in the reduction of staff but is due, to a great extent, to improved method: 
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‘The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions of Mr. Conroy? 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I would like to ask a basic question of the 
minister. 

The CHAIRMAN: Proceed. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): “Inspection services” is rather a broad term, 
and I wonder if you could give a very brief description of what it encom- 
passes. 
ee Mr. PEARKES: There are a very large number of activities which are car- 
_ ried out by inspection services. They inspect all the material—all the equip- 
ment, all the material which is being purchased for the department—arm- 
~ ament, clothing, electronic equipment, hardware for barrack stores and all 
_ that sort of thing. Then, of course, there are the inspection’ services at the test- 
ing fields for ammunition—where ammunition all has to be tested before it 

can be used. Then, there are inspection services connected with the navy. 
ih It is a most important service that we have. 


__. Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I realize that, and this just confirms what 
I thought it was. 

% May I ask, Mr. Minister, whether in all instances your purchases are made 

_ through the Department of Defence Production, and that your own inspection 

_ teams make the final inspection rather than the Department of Defence Pro- 

_ duction officials? 

; Mr. PEARKES: We have our own inspectors there during the work, where 

__ the supplies-are being provided through the Department of Defence Production. 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Is it correct that in the acceptance of air- 

craft from a private manufacturer that those people who would carry out 

the inspection would also be categorized in this grouping? 

va Mr. PEARKES: The R.C.A.F., I know, carry out their own inspection, but 

_ I would like to check and see whether we have any of the inspection services 


- personnel on aircraft? 

i Mr. Conroy: We have them on aircraft components, but the actual con- 
struction and flight inspection of the aircraft is done by the R.C.A.F. 

. Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Are these appointments all through the 

_ Civil service commission? 

i Mr. PEARKES: All civil servants. They are all through the civil service 
commission. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): We have read the reports—and you can 
_ confirm or deny it—of the views expressed by a number of departments, which 

includes your own, in requesting a greater control by the Department of 
National Defence with respect to these employees, in so far as control, hiring 
and categorizing—and this was the subject matter of the estimates committee 
of June two years ago. 
j Have you expressed any views to the commission in this matter? 

Mr. PEARKES: As I say, we receive all our employees in this department 
through the civil service, except, perhaps, the casual employee. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I am wondering if it is an unhappy state? 
ee Mr. PEARKES: I think it would be perfectly fair to say we are satisfied 
with the type of personnel that we obtain through the civil service, which is 
_ the accepted policy of the government. 
et Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): You have no objection or complaint to 

this? . 
ie Mr. PEARKES: We are receiving good personnel. 
Mr. Smrrx (Calgary South): Thank you. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on inspection services, 
while Mr. Conroy is here? 

Mr. MacponaLp (Kings): I notice there is a commendable reduction of 
154 persons in this section. I presume there has been no comparable increase 
in national defence itself. Has this been brought about by coordination of your 
inspection services—for example, say new testing grounds at Nicolet, which 
I saw a few weeks ago? 

Mr. PEARKES: It has been brought about, as Mr. Conroy has explained, 
by greater efficiency and more efficient methods in the inspection services. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on 218? 

Mr. HELLYER: Could the minister tell us how many inspectors the depart- 
ment has at Canadian Arsenals, Long Branch, and Canadian Arsenals, Scar- 
borough, for example? 

Mr. PEARKES: We have not that information. 

The CHAIRMAN: He will obtain it for you. 


Mr. HELLYER: Could the minister give us a list of the major projects. Are 
we still on 218? 


The CHAIRMAN: We are still on 218, and then we will go on to 219. 


Mr. HELLYER: Well, I will leave my question until we reach 219. 
Item agreed to. 


Item 219. Construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land and equip- 
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Have you a question, Mr. Hellyer? 
Mr. HeELLYER: I was wondering, Mr. Chairman, if we could have a list 


of the major construction projects, where they are, and when they were 
commenced. 


Mr. Wincu: At the same time, could we get the answer as to whether 
anything is proceeding at Vancouver in respect of the armouries? 

The CHAIRMAN: That would come under the army. 

Mr. PEARKES: This is purely for the inspection services. 

Mr. WincH: I will have to get an answer to that, or I will get shot. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hellyer, will you repeat your question? 


Mr. HELLYER: I would like to know the major projects at which these 
inspectors are stationed. 

Mr. PEARKES: On construction? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 


Mr. PEARKES: The main firing centre and combined ranges at Nicolet— 
$60,000; then there is an incendiary functioning and photographic building— 
$25,000; a 20-millimeter range at the proof firing building with a concr oa 
front, wall and floor, for $26,000; climatic firing range, which is $5,000, and 
then miscellaneous buildings, $7,000. Then, at Valcartier, there is a small arm 
proof experimental establishment, where there is some minor construction 
projects. , 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on construction? i 


Mr. HELLYER: Is this expenditure for the buildings—the properties them-_ 
selves? é 


The CHAIRMAN: Construction or acquisition of buildings. f 


Mr. PEARKES: Construction of buildings. It is the replacement of some 
condemned buildings at these various establishments. 

Mr. HELLYER: Replacement of some condemned buildings? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 
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ze - Mr. HELLYER: Does this include any reconstruction due to fire losses? 
_-Mr. PearKEs: No. 

* _ Mr. Hettyer: Could the minister tell us the reason this item is set out 
_ separately, rather than under one of the four major categories? 


is Mr. PearKEs: This deals only with the inspection services, and does not 
ie deal with the general construction of army, navy and air force buildings. 


&. Mr. HELLYER: That is the point on which I was confused. It is just the 
- inspection services to these buildings, and not any part of the cost of 
construction. 


ye Mr. PEaRKES: No, no, no; these are for the construction of buildings 
_ required by the inspection services. 


3 Mr. HELLYER: For carrying out their inspection services? 

: Mr. PEARKES: Yes, such as these examinations. 
Mr. HELLYER: Of photographic supplies, and this type of thing? 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 


Mr. HELLYER: And these are part and parcel of the establishment of inspec- 
tion services? 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Smith, have you a question? 

< Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): The need for my question has disappeared. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on 219? 

Item agreed to. 
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Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, would this be a convenient time to break? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Gentlemen, we shall meet again on Wednesday at 3.30, and possibly on 
Thursday as well as Friday of that week. It depends how fast we get along. 


Mr. HELLYER: You said Wednesday? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, at 3.30, and possibly Thursday, as well as Friday. 


—The committee adjourned. 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Monpay, June 27, 1960. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Morton be substituted for that of Mr. 
Fairfield on the Special Committee on Defence Expenditures. 


THURSDAY, June 30, 1960. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Roberge be substituted for that of Mr. 
Cardin on the Special Committee on Defence Expenditures. 


Attest. 


L.-J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House of Commons, Room 238-S. 
WEDNESDAY, July 6, 1960. 
(19) 


The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Carter, Chambers, Halpenny, Hellyer, Mac- 
donald (Kings), Morton, Parizeau, Roberge, Smith (Calgary South), Spencer, 
Webster, Winch.—12. 


In attendance: Honourable George R. Pearkes, V.C., Minister of National 
Defence; Mr. E. Armstrong, Assistant Deputy Minister (Finance); Mr. D. B. 
Dwyer, Superintendent, Parliamentary Returns; Rear Admiral R. A. Wright, 
Naval Comptroller. 


The Committee resumed from Thursday, June 30th, consideration of the 
Estimates of the Department of National Defence for the fiscal year 1960-61. 


Mr. Pearkes, before his examination, deposed two returns, in answer to 
questions at previous sittings, which were ordered to be printed as Appendices 
_ “A” and “B” to the present proceedings. 


Mr. Armstrong and Rear Admiral Wright were also questioned. 
Items 220 and 221 were approved. 


And consideration of the Estimates of the Department of National Defence 
for the fiscal year 1960-61 still continuing, it was adjourned until the follow- 
ing meeting. 


At 5.05 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 3.30 o’clock 
p.m. Thursday, July 7th. 


Antoine Chassé, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, July 6, 1960. 
3.30 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, thank you; we have a quorum. 

Mr. Hellyer, you requested some information on the number of inspectors 
employed by inspection services at Long Branch—20; and at Scarborough—6. 

There was a lot of information requested on the armed forces recruiting. 
There are six or seven pages. Is it agreeable that we have this information 
printed in the evidence, gentlemen, and then discuss it at a future date? 

Agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Also Mr. Lambert required information regarding the 
construction, engineering design staffs and consultants; and there are a lot 
of figures and information concerning that here. I suggest that also be appended. 
Agreed? | 

Agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if you turn to page 44 in your estimates book, 
-you will recall that we completed “inspection services” and were on the first 
vote of the Royal Canadian Navy, which is at page 220, and in your estimates 
book at pages 296 to 304. I would suggest we take a page at a time. 

Now, questions on page 296, Royal Canadian Navy? 

Mr. WEBSTER: Mr. Chairman, before we get into page 296, I wonder if I 
could ask the minister if he would tell me the number of ships of the St. 
Laurent and Restigouche class which you expect to have when the present 
building program is finished? 

Hon. G. R. PEARKES, (Minister of National Defence): What is that? 

Mr. WEBSTER: Could you tell me the number of destroyers of the St. 
Laurent and Restigouche class which you have now built? 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you mind holding that question until we come 
to the individual item, Mr. Webster? I would like to see how far we can go 
through the estimates today. 

Questions on page 296, gentlemen; or shall we pass on to 297? 

Mr. HELLYER: I would like to start with a few general questions in respect 
of the Royal Canadian Navy, Mr. Chairman. 
_- The Cuarrman: On page 296, Mr. Hellyer? 

Mr. HELLYER: No, I have some general questions. 

_.__ The CHAIRMAN: Would you confine them to page 296 at the moment, Mr. 
Hellyer? 

Mr. HELLYER: Could we not have a few general questions before we get 
into a too detailed discussion? 

The CHatRMAN: As you come to the individual item there will be nothing 
to prevent you from asking the questions you wish to ask on that particular 
item; but this is the only way we are going to get through, and I know that, 
because we have worked at it often before. 

Mr. HELLYER: If you are going to do it that Way you might as well agree 
co adjourn and report progress, and report back to the house. 

_ The CHariRMAN: You can ask any questions you wish on a particular item 
of the estimates. 
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Mr. HELLYER: I wish to ask a few general questions first, and they may 
overlap a number of items. 

- The CHarrMAN: What is your wish, gentlemen? My recommendation is 
that we— 

Mr. WEBSTER: Carry on with the estimates. 

The CHAIRMAN: —that we carry on with the estimates, which is our job, 
and we must get them back to the house so that they may be considered. What 
is your wish, gentlemen? I will go along with the wish of the committee. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Surely, Mr. Hellyer, with his vast knowledge 
of the Navy, is in a position to ask questions under the specific item which we 
are considering? 

Mr. HELLYER: I thank the honourable member for that compliment, but 
I would like to ask a few general questions; and that would save a lot of time. 

Mr. Macponaup (Kings): I suggest, Mr. Chairman, if we do not follow the 
regular procedure and an organized plan, we will not get anywhere and there 
will be no satisfaction for anyone. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed? 

Mr. HELLYER: There has been no organized plan in this committee from the 
time we first met. 

The CHAIRMAN: This is our first opportunity to be organized. We are down 
to the estimates and we have had, I think it is, 16 meetings on general questions 
and statements by you, the minister and other members of the committee. Now 
is our chance to consider the estimates. | 

Mr. WincH: I presume, what you have in mind now is “operation and 
- maintenance,” under civil staff. That is at page 296? 

The CHAIRMAN: Pages 296 to 304, I think it is. 

Mr. WINCH: Page 302. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right, Mr. Winch. This vote, No. 220, is what you 
will see on page 44, and the details start at page 296. 


Royal Canadian Navy 
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Then vote 221 starts on page 304. Now, if you turn to page 296, Mr. Winch, you 
will see the make-up of the civil staff, pretty well, on that page. 
Mr. WEBSTER: Mr. Chairman, I have a question on page 297. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you just hold it, Mr. Webster, until we get to page 
297, please? ; 


Page 296 is made up pretty well of civil staff—solicitors, graduate nurses, 
administrative officers, architects, engineers, instructors, statisticians, technical - 
officers, technicians, assistant technicians, purchasing agents, etc. 4 


Mr. WincH: The reason for the increase in the estimates this year over 
last year is what? 


The CHAIRMAN: The increase in that complete vote? fs 
Mr. WINcH: Yes—is why, I should say? y 
The CHAIRMAN: That is $4,491,557, and you will get that as you go along int 


your items, pretty well. There Hines not seem to be any great increase in page j- 
296, if you just check them over. I do not think you will find any increases. 


Mr. PearKEs: Is that difference of $4 million-odd for page 296? 
The CHatIRMAN: That is the increase on the whole vote. 

Are there any questions, or may the page carry? 

Agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Page 297, gentlemen—civil staff, complete with personnel 
staff, departmental accountants, editors, dockyard supervisors, draftsmen, sta- 
tionary engineers, clerks of works, etc. Would you like to check for increases? 

Mr. CARTER: I see we are increasing the number of draftsmen. There is an 
increase in draftsman 3 and draftsman 2; is that a reclassification? 


Mr. PEARKES: With regard to draftsmen, there is an increase of one in 
supervising draftsmen. There is an increase of one draftsman and a reduction 


_ of six student draftsmen. The up-grading is in accordance with the work which 


has been produced. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions on page 297? 

Mr. WEBSTER: The third item down there—one social worker 4. Could you 
tell me where he or she would be stationed in the navy? 

Mr. PEARKES: They act as counsellors to the naval personnel and perform 
various types of welfare work with the service personnel and dependents. There 
is a considerable amount of money in the naval benevolent fund, and they are 
able to counsel people in that respect. 

Mr. WEBSTER: Would a social worker be stationed in Ottawa or one of the 
coast stations? You have only one. 

Mr. PEaRKES: They have always had this one social worker. He is avail- 
able in Ottawa, but travels where required. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions on page 297? Shall the page carry? 

Mr. CarTER: On page 297, before it carries: there is quite a reduction in 
time and material recorders. Last year it was $113,400 and this year it is 
$21,000. It has also gone from 27 persons to 5. How has that been achieved? 

The CHAIRMAN: It has gone from $113,400 to $21,000. Mr. Minister? 

Mr. PEearKES: This results from a provision for transfer of posts from 
principal naval overseers’ compliment, in various locations, to the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will get this later—in defence production likely. 

Does page 297 carry? 

Agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Page 298—civil staff, still. Any questions, or may the 


' page carry? 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Minister, I believe you have in all 
your forces—and we are dealing with the navy now, I realize—a team of 
people continually making assessments of usefulness of staff such as we have 
considered under this page, to determine whether or not they could be re- 
placed or whether or not they might be utilized in other jobs. Is this a separate 
body that does this, or do all three services; and could you tell us how they 
function? 

Mr. PEarKES: There is an establishment committee which consists of 
service personnel, deparmental representatives and the civil service. They are 
continually and continuously employed. They move around the various es- 
tablishments we have and, on an average, they visit an establishment once 
every three years. 

They have a class examination to see whether there are the right number 
of personnel there. They are in permanent session all the time here in 


Ottawa. They meet permanently. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): May I ask, sir, if they in themselves have 


actually any authority, or do they purely make recommendations as a result 


__ of which actions are taken? 
fe 
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Mr. PEaRKES: Yes, they make recommendations either to the chiefs of | 


the services, or the deputy minister in the case of civilian personnel. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Is this a practice that has been recently 
introduced or has it been performed for some years. 

Mr. PearKEsS: I think this has been performed for a number of years. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): May I ask you if you have considered the 
frequency with which they carry out their work? You said they met every 
three years, of course, but is this, in your view, frequent enough with the 
changing scene as it is today? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, because recommendations come in, in between, 
and this information can be reviewed by the board as a result of the examin- 
ations they previously carried out. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): This establishment branch I presume is 
made up of the three services? Is it a team constituted of members from 
the three services? 

Mr. PEARKES: No. Each service would have their own service personnel 
on that board. The navy would have their own board, the army would have 
their own board and the air force would have their own board as well. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): And their responsibility, I gather Mr. Min- 
ister, is only to check personnel, and does not take into account procedures 
or managements, or anything of that nature? 

Mr. PEARKES: They could report on procedures and management. 

Mr. MacponaLp (Kings): Mr. Chairman, about two thirds of the way 
down I notice a rather interesting item. It is, one driver, U.S.S.R. I wonder 
if the minister could give us some information about that. 

Mr. PEARKES: The one driver, U.S.S.R. represents a driver for the mili- 
tary attaché in Moscow. 


The CHAIRMAN: And the driver for the U.K., of course, would be a oe ote 


of the same general type. 

Mr. PEARKES: The one driver, U.S.S.R. represents a driver for the military 
attache in Moscow. 

The CHAIRMAN: And the driver for the U.K., of course, would be a driver 
of the same general type. 

Mr. Morton: I notice here a change in the fire fighting organization. Fire- 
man-labourer rates are up about 100; fire fighters are increased by about 
40, but fire captains and fire lieutenants are about the same. Is there some 
explanation as to the reorganization there? 

I am sorry, it is my mistake. 

Mr. PEARKES: A fireman is a man who stokes the furnaces and a fire 
fighter is a man who would be described in civilian life as a fireman. 

The CHAIRMAN: One puts the fire on and one puts it out. 

Mr. PARIZEAU: I notice, Mr. Chairman, there are about 19 gardeners. Could 
you give us an explanation in this regard? 

Mr. PEARKES: They are personnel employed at Royal Roads, for instance, 
where the navy is responsible for that college, and there are extensive grounds 
there. There are other gardeners employed in other naval establishments where 
there are lawns and occasional flower beds which have to be kept intact. They 
are really groundsmen rather than gardeners. 

The CHAIRMAN: May that page carry? 

Agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Page 299, gentlemen, still on civilian staff. 
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i Mr. WincH: Half way down the page you have an establishment of 248 
- communicators there from classification five to one. Could you tell us what 
they are? 

Mr. PEARKES: In regard to the 248 communicators, this represents a re- 
classification of signal clerks in the Department of National Defence. They were 
classified as teletype writers, clerks and typists. They have the new classifica- 
tion of communicator. They had all different trade classification before, but 
this has now been changed to the more general term of communicators. 

There has been no increase in the total number of personnel. This represents 
just a change in the name of the trade. 

Mr. Carter: Near the bottom you have four less ammunition workers, and 


the item is up $14. Do these people receive a special range of pay, or do they 
get a special allowance? 


Mr. PEARKES: They are prevailing rate employees, They are paid at the 
prevailing rates in the area in which they are working. 
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Mr. CARTER: Yes; so this item would vary from year to year? 


Mr. PEARKES: That would vary from year to year. If a union obtained a 
higher wage’ rate the civilian personnel employed by the service would, of 
course, receive a pay increase according to the union increase. 


Mr. CarTeR: Do they receive a special hazard pay? 
Mr. PEARKES: Hazard pay? 

Mr. CARTER: Yes. 

Mr. PEARKES: I do not think so. 


Mr. CarTER: The last item, Mr. Chairman, indicates that the navy managed 
to have six extra blacksmiths. I thought they were dying out. Is the navy 
keeping that trade alive or is that just a name? They do not do blacksmith 
work any more, I suppose. 


Mr. PEARKES: It is just a name given to the man who does the blacksmith 
work. I can assure you there are no horses on the payroll. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall page 299 carry, gentlemen? 

Agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions in regard to page 300? 
Mr. WEBSTER: Why would the navy only employ one butcher? This is 
about the 5th item down the page. 

Mr. HELLYER: All of the horses have been used up. 


Mr. PEARKES: I think that this would be a master butcher. Most of the 
butchering, or the cutting up of meat, would be done by service personnel; 
sailors themselves. This is a civilian hired for that purpose. 

Mr. WesstTER: Is he an instructor? 


Mr. PEARKES: My impression is that he is more of an instructor teaching 
the men how to cut up the meat. 
. Mr. Macponatp (Kings): I wonder if the minister could tell us what a 
holder on is. 

Mr. PEARKES: I am always asked that question. 

Mr. WIncH: You are getting confused with a hanger on. 
Mr. PEARKES: He is an assistant riveter, and he is connected with 
riveting. 
‘ _ The CHarrMan: He has got hot hands. 
Mr. PEARKES: He really is an apprenticed riveter. 
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Mr. PARIZEAU: Could the minister tell us what a blacksmith striker is? 
I was wondering if four blacksmith strikers were enough to strike nine 
blacksmiths. 

Mr. PEarKes: A blacksmith striker is a navy term for an assistant black- 
smith. He has exactly the same relation to a blacksmith as a holder on has 
to a riveter. 

Mr. WEBSTER: The word hammersmith comes in down the page too. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us carry on. 

Mr. PEARKES: A hammersmith repairs the tools used for repairs. 


Mr. SmiITH (Calgary South): I wonder if I could ask the minister a 
question, and I do so seriously, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is this in regard to page 300? 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Yes, Mr. Halpenny. 

You have names listed here, sir, such as tile setters, waitresses and so on. 
Would it not be more economical, or would it not be better economics for the 
department to attempt to contract a great deal more of this type of work 
rather than attempting to retain semi-skilled and in many instances, skilled 
people within the service? I recognize the need for some flexibility within 
the services in having these people on hand; but under contract work, of 
which you do a great deal as well, is it not much better to accept this 
principle? 

Mr. PEARKES: We try to keep a balance. It is necessary to have some of 
these tradesmen available at all times. Where the work fluctuates at all, that 


is when we let it out to contractors, It is really an attempt to try to find or — 


to assess a correct balance. That is one of the jobs which this established 
board reviews the whole time. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I suppose that is necessary, but I come back 
to the point where you will see the category of tile setters, tailors, and 
tailoresses. Is it not an accepted principle that so far as the defence 
department is concerned, basically you can generally do this at a lower price 
to the department and to the government by contracting it out? Or is this 
a wrong philosphy? 

Mr. PEARKES: This applied to dockyards. We try to keep running repairs 
done by the permanent personnel, so that they are always available for it. 
But as the work load shifts and increases, that has to be put out to contract. 
We have a certain amount of work that is done in the dockyards. We have 
a good deal of equipment and machinery in those dockyards, and we try to 
keep it fully employed. But there is not a big enough establishment to do 
all the work which is required; so other work, such as the building of ships, 
goes out to the shipyards who are, of course, commercial enterprises. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on page 300? Page 301. 
We are still on the same group, civil staff. 


Mr. WEBSTER: Why is there an increase in hand brush painters? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is about the fifth item. 

Mr. PEARKES: These, again, are new positions brought about by the new 
system of having all entries come in as a general entry into the navy, and 


then to be allocated to different trades. There has been an attempt made to 
relate these trades to trades in ordinary civil life. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: I notice a number of waitresses here, and that we also — 


had a large number of food attendants. Is there a difference? 
Rear Admiral R. A. WricuT (Naval Comptroller): Yes, a waitress is some- 


body who actually just waits on table, where a food service attendant is more 


of a pantry staff person. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on page 301? 


Mr. WEBSTER: These waitresses would be at Royal Roads, and in the 
different barracks at Esquimalt and Halifax? 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes, they are on shore stations. They do not go to sea. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: I notice a large number of riggers. Do they also substitute 
as chairmen of committees? 


The CHAIRMAN: Just on Wednesdays. Are there any further questions on 
page 301? Page 302? 

Mr. CarTER: The minister has said that he has no horses on the payroll, 
but I see there are two donkeymen. I wonder where they are located? 

Mr. PEARKES: They are located adjacent to the donkey engines. 

Mr. WEBSTER: They were all recruited in Newfoundland, were they not, sir? 

Mr. CARTER: Are these employed in the yards to assist in loading ships? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 

Mr. CARTER: Why are there only two? 

The CHAIRMAN: They just have two donkeys. 

Mr. PEARKES: We are able to get along with two very well, and there 


is no need to increase the establishment. The establishment committee has not 
recommended any increase in the number of donkey engine men. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on page 302? 


Mr. WINcH: On the lower part of the page we get into a number of different 
subjects. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you prefer that we take them up item by item? 

Mr. HELLYER: No, let us take them all together. 

The CHAIRMAN: Very well. 

Mr. WINcH: I would like to ask if any real study has been made to try to 
cut down the travel and removal expenses? I see they are up to $5,660,000 
for this year, with an increase over last year. 

The CHAIRMAN: The increase is $166,000 for travel and removal expenses. 

Mr. WINcH: That is a lot of money for travel and removal. 

_ Mr. PEARKES: This item covers the cost of the services and civilian travel- 
ling, including the cost of moving the furniture and effects of the servicemen 
and their dependants on authorized moves. 


The increase results from the estimated average strength increase of about 
one per cent in service personnel. 

There are of course general increases in the rates for all kinds of travel. 

We have now restricted or limited the amount which is paid for local 
moves, that is, within a station. But as far as the overall moves are concerned, 
there is an increase of $166,000. 

I can give you the breakdown of it, if you like. Service personnel, including 
movement of dependents and their effects, amounted to $3,365,000. 

Then there is temporary duty—that is, when the men are away from 
their homes on’temporary duty; and that comes to $997,000. 

Then there is travel connected with attending various courses, both in 
Canada as well as outside, and that amounts to $441,000. 

Then there is transportation on leave, movement of new recruits and 
Civilian travel and allowances. That includes transportation for children to and 
from the schools. 


We have to provide transportation—and it is bus transportation usually; 
and that amounts to some $3,000 for dependent children. 
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And then there is transportation in connection with the cadets of the three 
services to Royal Roads, which is administered by the navy. 

Mr. WINcH: We are just discussing the navy, and that is all; yet we have 
over $5,500,000 for travel and removal expenses. I do not know. It seems to me © 
that there is a place where at least a special study should be made. By the time | 
you get all three services together, the amount that is spent on transportation is © 
terrific. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): With respect to the publications— 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry. Is your question on travel? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): No, it is not. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you through, Mr. Winch? 

Mr. Wincu: I would like to ask a final question: has any special study 
been made as far as this item is concerned as to the necessity or otherwise of 
this travel and removal? | 

Mr. PrEarKES: Yes, there has been in the last two years a substantial . 
reduction. . 

Last year there was $5,530, 228 actually expended. We try to police it as 
closely as we possibly can. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I wonder if we could have an explanation of 
the anticipated savings due to staff turnover and delays in recruiting staff. 

Mr. ArmstTROoNG: The gross amount that is on the line above that is the 
total of the establishment. These establishments never are completely filled 
due to turnover of staff, and so on. Therefore, for the purpose of estimating, © 
there is a deduction, which you see in that line, taken from the gross total. 

The deduction is somewhat less this year because the establishments have © 
been closer to being completely filled than they were in the year before. So, . 
we expect to have slightly higher costs on account of having the establishments ~ 
more nearly 100 per cent filled than they were in the last year. 4 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Do you anticipate, or have you seen any — 
reduction in those recruiting costs—if this is in order—as a result of your efforts — 
to combine some of your service recruiting. : 

The CHAIRMAN: We are having this recruiting information published, and 
I would suggest that we leave your question until that time. We possibly could | 
discuss it back in item 1, if you wish. 

Mr. Hellyer, I believe you had some questions? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 

Would the minister give us an estimate of the effective life of the destroyer 
escorts? . 

Mr. PearKES: Twenty years. That possibly may be extended another five 
years if major refits are carried out. However, the estimated life of destroyer 
escorts is 20 years. 

Mr. HELLYER: That is just slightly higher than the estimate of the United © 
States navy for its destroyers, which I think is about 14 to 18 years. ‘ 

Mr. PEARKES: Well, there is a difference in the method of calculation. 

Mr. HELLYER: Does the minister feel these destroyer escorts— 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, Mr. Hellyer. I am lost. Where do you find J 
destroyer escorts on page 302? I believe you are on the wrong page entirely. 
Your vote is coming up on that. 

Mr. HELLYER: That comes then on page 304; I am sorry. 

Mr. Wincu: In connection with page 302, Mr. Chairman, could we have a 
brief explanation in connection with office stationery and supplies? I notice 
that is up. 
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Is it. not possible to cut out some of this red tape and paper work, which 
Iam told by members of the service is, in their opinion, quite often, absolutely 
_unnecessary—and I notice they have an increase instead of a decrease here. 

io Has any kind of an efficiency survey ever been made to see whether or not 
there cannot be a saving made? 

Mr. PrarKEs: Yes, there is rather a small increase this year because of 
acquiring certain accounting machines, and we hope that will make a reduction 
in future estimates under this particular heading. 

However, in connection with a lot of this work, we have to have a large 
number of returns to ensure proper accounting, and we have to supply 
these to various other government departments. 

The CHAIRMAN: How much of the total is spent on equipment? Have 
you that information handy? ‘ 

Mr. PEARKES: The amount actually spent on stationery and forms is 
$750,000; accounting machines, $210,000; office appliance purchases, $96,300; 
materials for naval curator, $100,000; books, drawings and _ specifications, 
$68,500. Those are the main items. 

The CHarrMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. HELLYER: Is there anything included in any of these items for grants 
to service libraries? : 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. That will come in at page 303, under “all other 
expenditures’’. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will reach that in a minute. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Could we have a breakdown of the nearly 
$5 million of miscellaneous materials and supplies? I would just like in- 
formation in connection with the larger items. 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. Materials for repair of ships and building main- 
tenance, $2,500,000; general consumer stores, $1,874,000; fire prevention stores, 
$140,000; packing and preservation supplies, $150,000. Those are the main 
charges. 

There is an item—delivery charges, customs and excise, $75,000. 

There is a decrease this year of $166,000. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Morton: I notice that the continuing establishment of the navy 
remains about the same but, if you compare it to the other forces, you will 
note the army is reduced about 1,000, and the air force about 400. 

Has any consideration been given to the possibility of being able to 
decrease the naval personnel? 

Mr. PEaRKES: No, I do not think there is any hope, as long as we have 
the present commitments, of reducing the naval personnel at all. We hardly 
have enough personnel to ensure the manning of the ships, if an emergency 
happens. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: This is based on the civil staff. 

Mr. PEARKES: The civil staff. Well, are you referring to civilian personnel? 

Mr. Morton: Yes. I am sorry; I should have defined it. 

Mr. PEARKES: Of course, we have more ships in commission this year 
than we had a year ago. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you have many civilians on board ship? 
| Mr. PEARKES: No, we do not have any civilians on board ship; they are 
‘equired for the maintenance. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Would that be of a temporary nature, or do you expect 
within a year or two that you will be able to decrease the civilian staff? 
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Mr. PEARKES: Perhaps Mr. Armstrong would answer your question. " 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: I would say, in this connection, the same kind of survey © 
the minister has mentioned is undertaken in respect to the navy, army and ~ 
air force. While this establishment remains the same, there has been some 
transfer to these continuing establishments, in terms of establishments, of a — 
provision that formerly has been made as casual employment, and this has — 
reflected, in terms of the estimates, in some reduction in the amount that — 
otherwise would have been necessary under ship repair. So, while the num- 
bers appear to be the same, there has been, in fact, by reason of that, a 
reduction of some 200 to 250 people—200 to 250 positions in the establishment © 
that do not show up by reason of the explanation I have given you. They 
are reflected in a decrease elsewhere. 

~The CHarrman: Are there any further questions on page 302? 

Mr. WEBSTER: I notice by the fifth item up from the bottom of page 302 
that your fuel bill is down by $1,500,000, as estimated for this year. 

Is that due to the reduction in the price of fuel, or what would be the — 
reason for that? | 

Mr. PEaRKES: If I recall correctly, there was a reduction of 35 cents on — 
the fuel, and there has been rather less cruising done. Also, last year there 
was a substantial item there for building up a reserve of fuel. F 

Mr. CARTER: In exhibits, advertising and films—are these training films, © 
or are they just advertising films? 

Mr. PEARKES: They are naval films. There is a film which has been putl 
out in connection with the regular officers’ training plan, and this is the 
naval contribution towards that. t 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Could I ask a question supplementary to that, ) 
Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: By all means. 

Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): Mr. Minister, do you not consider that this 
amount for exhibits, advertising, films, broadcasting and displays is really 
an amount which also should be calculated for recruiting? 

Mr. PEARKES: It is included in the recruiting expenses. — \ 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Might I ask how much of that amount was , 
expended? ‘ 

Mr. PEARKES: Of the total amount, last year there was $200,000, and 
$197,455 has been expended. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, Mr. Carter, on that” 
point? 

Mr. CartTEeR: Not on the same point, Mr. Chairman; but on this same 
page. 

The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead. 

Mr. CARTER: I would like to inquire about the commissionaires. Are you 
employing the same number as formerly? 

Mr. PEARKES: There has been some reduction in the number of com-— 
missionaires; but under the item of commissionaires are included such people 
as school teachers, and the number of school teachers has gone up considerably. 

The increase that there is includes the provision of $240,000 for the de- 
-partment’s share of the salaries of teachers at the schools for the dependents 
of the servicemen. 

That has become necessary because of the increase which was granted 
to teachers in the province of Nova Scotia by their provincial arrangements, 
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and we have to pay the same salaries to teachers in our service schools as are 


paid by the province in which they are located. We have no control over the 
_ actual amount paid. 


1 Mr. CARTER: Are any commissionaires actually employed as teachers? 


Mr. PEARKES: No commissionaires are employed as teachers; but teachers 
_ are included in this item. You see, the item reads, corps of commissionaires 
and other services. 

Mr. CARTER: I see. 


M4 The CHAIRMAN: While we are on professional and special services, are 

there further questions on commissionaires, architects, medical and dental 
consultants—because I think we might have been wiser to go down item 
by item? It is rather confusing, as it is. Are there any further questions on 
that? 


Mr. HELLYER: Does the navy have any publication of games and recrea- 
tional facilities similar to that published by the Royal Canadian Air Force? 

Mr. PEARKES: The navy publishes the Crow’s-Nest, which is a magazine. 
I think they probably publish pamphlets on physical training and other 
' activities. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does the page carry, gentlemen? 

Agreed. . 

The CHAIRMAN: We are on page 303, still on the same vote. Repairs and 
upkeep of buildings and works, including land: will that carry, gentlemen? 

Agreed. 
| The CHAIRMAN: Rental of land, buildings and works—from $80,000 up to 
$100,000. Shall that item carry? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Repairs and upkeep of equipment—$26,627,986, up to 
$30,275,000. Mr. Hellyer, was it on that point that you wished to question? 
Mr. HELLYER: Page 303, no. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does that item carry, gentlemen? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Municipal and public utility services—from $2 million 
to $2,800,000. Are there any questions. gentlemen? May the item carry? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Pensions, superannuation and other benefits for personal 
services—it is just about on the nose. Shall the item carry, gentlemen? 

Agreed. 


: The CHAIRMAN: All other expenditures. Carry? 
Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now we are on Royal Canadian Naval Reserve for the 
balance of page 303, as one item. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could ask a 
general question of the minister. I propose to ask the same question under 
cadets. My question is, whether you are drawing any recruitment—any sizable 
recruitment—from either the naval reserve or the naval cadets into the 
permanent navy? 


Mr. PEARKEsS: I have not the actual figures before me; but I can assure you 
that a very considerable percentage of the personnel who are joining the regular 


navy have had previous cadet or reserve training. 
va 23424-5—2 
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I think this would be useful on all three services, and I am just giving notice 
now—that the figures be provided. I believe they are available. 1 

Mr. PEARKES: If they are available, we will get them; but I am not at all — 
sure that they are. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on page 303? 

Mr. PrarKEs: I have got it here on the sea cadets. Approximately 10 per 
cent of the new entries recruited into the Royal Canadian Navy are known to 


have received sea cadet training. I do not think we could possibly get it for 
the other services. 


s 
“q 
Mr, SmitH (Calgary South): Could I ask you, sir, for a future meeting— q 


arene CHatrrman: Are there any further questions on Royal Canadian Naval 
Reserve, page 303? May the page carry? 
Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, the rest of this vote goes down to where you see the 
title, construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land and major equipment. 
We have, above that, travel and removal expenses; civil salaries, sea cadets. — 
Are there any questions? 


Mr. CHAMBERS: I wonder if the minister would care to give, on the sea 
cadets, the strengths this year and last year. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is the Royal Canadian Sea Cadets. 


Mr. PEaRKES: On December 31, 1959, the enrolled strength was 10,201 
cadets and 1,115 officers. I have not got last year’s figures here. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on sea cadets—or may 
the item carry? r 


Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now we are on construction, a new vote, gentlemen. It is” 
vote 221, construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land and major equip- 
ment. Item No. 1 is acquisition and construction of buildings and works, in- 
cluding acquisition of land: purchase of real properties (land and buildings), 
from $50,000 up to $125,000. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

221 Construction or Acquisition: of Buildings, Works, Land and Major 
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Mr. HELLYER: If sales of land come under this item, I wonder if the minister 
could bring us up to date about the shopping center at Shannon park? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I can probably answer that. The arrangements In con- 
nection with the shopping center are still proceeding, although no actual con- 
struction has started on the site. There has been some levelling and perhaps 
some excavation at this point. Maritime Developments Limited, which has. 
undertaken to build the shopping centre, have been having some difficulty in 
arranging a lease for the groceteria. That has been holding up progress to some 
degree. I spoke to the principal of the company about two weeks ago. He told 
me that he had some hope of getting under way within about a month. 


Mr. HELLYER: Was that company the original purchaser? fe 
Mr. ArmstronG: The original transaction was not with that company. 
The agreement was the result of an assignment from the original company. — 


Mr. HELLYER: In the original agreement was there no protection in the case 
of default or bankruptcy that the agreement would be null and void. ¢ 
Mr. ArmsTRONG: There were two protections in the agreement; one is 
that the land is only available for the construction of a shopping centre and 
the second is that the shopping centre must be commenced within a specified 


period. 
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ay Mr. HELLYER: The shopping centre in fact was not commenced within the 


‘specified period. 

_ Mr. ArmstronG: This is a matter which is open to question. A contract 
had been let in respect of certain development on the property for the purpose 
of the shopping centre by the specified time. 

Mr. HELLYER: But there is quite a difference between the letting of a 
contract and the commencement of construction. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: There had been actual work on the property, but no 
buildings actually had been started. 

Mr. HELLYER: Was it not possible when the default was made for the 
department to call the contract null and void and call for tenders. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. It would have been possible to do that. The depart- 
Ment, of course, was interested in having a shopping centre built. Some years 
ago a proposal was advertised to have a shopping centre built in that area. 
If I remember rightly this was two or three years ago and there were no 
tenders submitted nor was there any interest expressed in building a ship- 
ping centre there. 


Mr. HELLYER: But the original proposal only called for the leasing of 
the land? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. 

Mr. HELLYER: At no time has the department called for tenders. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: The department did not call for tenders in respect of 
this particular project. There was an arrangement made with the original 
company which undertook to build the shopping centre and the land was 
transferred to that company subject to a lien on the property that it must 
be used for a shopping centre. 


_Mr. HELLYER: When the original company defaulted did the department 
satisfy itself that there was no reason at that time to call tenders? 
; Mr. ARMstTRONG: The original company, while it ultimately went bank- 
Tupt, transferred or assigned the agreement before it went into bankruptcy. 


; Mr. HeLiyer: And the agreement was assignable without any recognition? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: No. We considered it to be assignable only with the con- 
sent of the Department of National Defence. 

Mr. HELLYER: But at that time you did not feel it was in the public interest 
to call for tenders or ask for new submissions? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: We did not decide to do so; no. 

The CHAIRMAN: Construction of buildings and works. This is down from 
$11,935,000 last year to $5,104,000. Are there any questions? 


Mr. Carter: Was this achieved by deferring programs? Are there pro- 
grams being deferred or contracts not being let? Is it a carry-over from pre- 
vious years? 

Mr. PEaRKES: There is a carry-over to a certain extent: yes. There was 
some major construction going on on various sites. In Newfoundland at St. John’s, 
there was $100,000 of construction work going on there. 


The CuairMaAN: Are there any further questions on building and works? 
May the item carry? 

Agreed. 
! The CHAIRMAN: Major procurement of equipment—ships. 
p _ Mr. HELLYER: I am wondering, Mr. Minister, if you can give us a little 
information about the effectiveness of the destroyer escorts in dealing with 


the most modern submarines of any potential enemy. 
Me 23424-5923 
-. 
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OMe: PEARKES: I can assure you that our destroyer escorts in the Royal 
Gonder Navy can be classified with the best of the surface vessels for sub- 
marine hunting that there are in any of the navies anywhere in the world. 
They are equipped with the most modern equipment for the detection and 
destruction of submarines that there is available anywhere. I have been present 
when senior officers of the other navies—the British and the United States— 
have visited our ships, and I have heard nothing but the highest praise for the 
type of ship and the equipment that there is in those ships. 

Mr. HELLER: Is it possible for the latest submarines to operate beyond 
the killing capability of any surface type vessel? In other words, are the latest 
submarines capable of out-running any surface vessel? 

The CHAIRMAN: Latest submarines in which navy? 

Mr. HELLYER: Any navy except ours. 

Mr. PEARKES: We have no submarines in our Canadian navy, or attached 
to the Canadian navy, which could outrun our surface ships. 

Mr. HELLYER: I think I can appreciate that. 

Mr. PEARKES: One only can go by the speeds which are given in manuals 
such as Jane’s Fighting Ships and there, I think, you will find that our destroyer 
escorts have a greater speed than that of any submarine which actually is in 
service at the present time. | 

Mr. HELLYER: At the present time; that would not necessarily apply to 
the latest submarines being built, including nuclear submarines. 

Mr. PearKES: Not necessarily, but I do not think there is any submarine 
at the present time which has as great or greater speed than our surface 
vessels. 
Mr. HELLYER: Is there also a problem in depths with the latest type of 
submarine? If nuclear submarines are to be built which could operate against 
us, is there a problem of killing them at great depths. ‘ 

Mr. PEAaRKES: Yes. There are considerable problems regarding both locating 
submarines at various depths and the destruction of those submarines. . 

Mr. Hetutyer: Are the Russians—perhaps the minister would not care to 
answer that. However, certain information has appeared which would indicate 
that the Russian navy has been or could be at the present time building atomic 
submarines. What plans do we have in order to deal with those submarines? 
For instance, do we have any plans to acquire anti-submarine submarines? ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean in 1960-61? 7 

Mr. PEARKES: There is no money included in these estimates for the acquisi- 
tion of submarines; but there has been a study—and money is provided for 
the continuation of ‘that study—of different types of submarines. - 

Mr. Hreiuyer: Did you have any discussion with the Right Hon. Mr. 
Watkinson as to the possibility of exchanging atomic submarines with the 
British? " 

- Mr. Pearkes: No. I am sure the British have no atomic tae nse that 
they would be prepared to exchange with us. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN: Could we stick to procurement of equipment. 2 

Mr. HELLYER: Does the minister think it would be necessary for us to 
acquire atomic devices for use by the Royal Canadian Navy, if they are to] 
perform their role effectively in the decade which lies ahead? 

Mr. PrearKEs: As of today the Royal Canadian Navy has no means of 
' discharging atomic weapons. 

Mr. HELLYER: Does the minister think it will be peauicey (eh. to acquire those 
-in order to meet the threat of atomic submarines? 
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ne CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hellyer, might I point out that we are working on 
the 1960-61 estimates— . 
Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, with deference— 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. I happen to be chairman of this meeting, 
and if you do not like the way I do it there is only one thing you can do, and 
that is to move that I get out of the chair; but as long as I am chairing the 
“meeting I am going to chair it. At the present time we are discussing the pro- 

-curement of ships for 1960-61. 

_ Mr. HELLYER: I do not think you can say the discussion of the defence 
estimates should be limited to those things for which money is provided in 
the estimates. This is incredible. We can ask why— 
| The CHAIRMAN: You can ask why, but we are not building nuclear 
‘submarines at the present time. 

% Mr. HELLYER: That is quite right, but the minister indicated that a study 
is being carried out, and we would like to know whether or not there is the 
‘possibility of acquiring them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Where is the item for the study? 

Mr. CHAMBERS: This form of questioning would only be in order, I submit, 
under item 1, general policy. 
| Mr. HELLYER: There is another “rigger” pertaining to the procedure you 
yourself laid down at the beginning of the meeting. 

3 The CHAIRMAN: I am a “rigger,” and he is a “rigger.” What are you? 

Mr. CHAMBERS: He is a “holder on”! 

Mr. WEBSTER: He is a “hammersmith”! 

Mr. HELLYER: I am asking questions, trying to get information. 

The CHAIRMAN: Item No. 1 is open, and you can get any information 

you wish to obtain when we go back to it. 
_ Mr. HELLyer: Mr. Minister, I would like to know what research or tech- 
nical work is being done by the Canadian Navy to provide torpedoes or homing 
depth-charges which would be effective at great depth against the latest 
submarine threat? 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, Mr. Hellyer. The item we are at the 
present time discussing is “major procurement of equipment—ships,” and not 
depth charges. 

__ Mr. HELLYER: If you look at the top of the paragraph you will find that 
the “major procurement of equipment” comes out to the left margin, and they 
are all related. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but we are doing “ships’”’ at the present time. 

Mr. HELLYER: These devices are sometimes launched from ships. 

The CHAIRMAN: They are usually launched from ships. Have you any 
questions on the actual expenditure on ships—from $29 million to $40 million? 
Tf not, may the item carry? 
am Mr. CARTER: I would like to ask one question on that. Has any considera- 
tion been given to cooperating with the United States regarding the develop- 
Ment and use of either atomic warfare submarines or conventional types? 
I mean anti-sub. subs.? 

Mr. PrarKes: We have, under our research stations, a lot of research work 
ing carried out in connection with underwater craft. Any information we 
et is made available to the United States and to the United Kingdom, and 
hey exchange information with us; so there has been a lot of work done in 
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Mr. CarTER: Would it be possible for an integration of the conventional 
submarine and the atomic submarine? I mean, would it be possible to have a 
conventional anti-sub. sub. which could be integrated with atomic subs.? 


Mr. PEARKES: I do not know how you are going to integrate a conventional 
submarine with an atomic submarine. | 
Mr. WEBSTER: He wants to breed them! 


Mr. PEARKES: They are complementary, one with the other. There are 
ordinary conventional submarines, which are a useful type of vessel in anti- 
submarine warfare. 


Mr. CarTER: What I am trying to get at is that both types are really 
necessary as a defence against submarines. 


Mr. PEARKES: Both types are used in some navies. In the United States 
navy both types are used. 


e 


Mr. Wrincu: In exercises which I understand have been held, how effective 
were these destroyers in being able to locate and destroy a submarine in 
preventing it from getting in a position where it would be capable of firing 
an atomic missile, which we understand some submarines are now capable of 
doing? In the exercise how effective was it in locating and destroying such 
submarines? a 


Mr. PearKES: A number of NATO exercises have been carried out in con-— 
junction with not only the navy of the United States but with the British Navy 
and some of the other NATO navies. The reports that I have received have 
again and again referred to the effectiveness of our surface vessels. These 
surface vessels work in conjunction with aircraft, with helicopters and Me 
submarines in the detection of simulated hostile submarines. 


Mr. SmityH (Calgary South): Could I ask a supplementary question to that? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Smith? . 


Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): It has been stated from other. sources that 
the gap between the potential enemy submarine and the surface craft which 
are being used by the western world today is sizable—which is rather a large 
term. You rather disagree with that statement, and you think the gap 7 
relatively small between surface vessels such as the Restigouche or St. Laurent 
destroyer, plus air support, in matching the competence of the Russians’ indea 
surface ships? 


Mr. PEaRKEsS: I think in order to present as effective a defence as possible 
against hostile submarines you require a variety of defensive equipment. 
Surface vessels are certainly one of the component parts. If they are operating 
in conjunction with other submarine and with aircraft they are more ore 
than if they are working alone. That is one of the reasons why we have placed 
sO much emphasis on our maritime air command, where our Argus aircraft. 
work in the closest conjunction with our surface vessels. be 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): You are then satisfied, I gather, that the 
combination of airborne and surface ships we have today is competent to meet 
an attack-of the potential aggressor’s submarine fleet? 


Mr. PEARKES: I am certain that the combination of our surface vessel ) 


submarines Eon the United States Navy. 


i 
; 
ii 


is 
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Mr. WEBSTER: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if no wis the time to ask the ques- 


tion I asked at the beginning of the meeting? Could the minister tell me how 


many of these D. E. ships he expects to have at the end of this present building 


_ program? 


Mr. PEARKES: We have six of the Restigouche type ship under construction 


now; there were seven Restigouche type ships that were commissioned last 
_year, and there are seven of the St. Laurent class ships provided for. 


Mr. WEBSTER: That makes a total of about 20. I would like to ask a supple- 
mentary question. Can you tell me the number of ships which we are committed 
to supply to NATO? 


Mr. PEARKES: We are committed to 30 ships. 
Mr. WEBSTER: Is it your intention to make the old Tribals available to bring 


the strength up to 30 in view of the fact that there are only 20 new ships 


planned? 


Mr. PEARKES: Included in the 30 ships is the Bonaventure, and other ships 
on the Atlantic coast, in order to bring up the number. 


Mr. HELLYER: From what you said a moment ago, Mr. Minister, in respect 


to the assistance from the United States submarine fleet, I assume you think that 


it would be helpful if we had submarines, but obviously the reason we have not 
is because of the high cost; would that be correct? 


Mr. PEARKES: The cost of submarines is very high, particularly of the 
atomic type. 


Mr. HELLYER: Are the anti-submarine destroyer escorts capable of being 


-- used as launching bases for the Polaris missiles? 


Mr. PEARKEs: I do not think so, no. 


Mr. HELLYER: We have, then, no surface vessels, with the possible exception 
of the Bonaventure, which would be capable of being used as launching bases 


- for the Polaris missile? 


Mr. PEARKES: It is not Canadian naval policy to provide launching bases 


_ for Polaris missiles at the present time. 


Mr. HELLYER: What anti-aircraft protection do these destroyer escorts have, 


‘and is any change contemplated? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: The destroyer escorts are armed with three inch-fifties, 
and three inch-seventy anti-aircraft guns. Studies are being undertaken by the 
navy with respect to some future anti-aircraft weapons. 

; Mr. HELLYER: Are these weapons not obsolete, or obsolescent at the present 
time as anti-aircraft defence against modern aircraft? 
Mr. PEarKEs: I do not think you can say they are obsolescent. 

Mr. HELLYER: Does the minister not feel that some anti-aircraft missile 
would be required to give the ships adequate air protection? 

Mr. PEAaRKES: I do not think we have under consideration any missile to 
be fired from the destroyers. We have the Banshee which is operational, and 
she will be operational for several more years. We will probably have to give 
consideration to this change in the type of anti-aircraft defence for our ships 
at some future date. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a supplementary ques- 


tion. Surely it is not expected that one of the more likely types of attacks on 


North America would be a fighter attack or a bomber attack. 


Mr. PEaRKES: It would be under, I should think, very exceptional circum- 
stances that our vessels would be engaged in a fighter attack. If our vessels were 


employed in the protection of the north Atlantic shores, the distance is too 
_ great to expect a fighter attack there. We do supply other protection with the 
anti-aircraft guns, from what I have seen of them. 
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Mr. HELLYER: Would these same ships be vulnerable to an air to ground — 
missile launched by a bomber? ; 

Mr. PEARKES: If an air to ground missile were launched against a ship, of — 
course, it is vulnerable. It would have to take evasive action. There is nothing, ~ 
that I know of, that can protect a ship or anything else against a missile, once © 
it has been launched. ! 

Mr. HELLYER: That may be true, except the shooting down of a bomber — 
before it launched the missile, and that is the reason I raised the question of 
the anti-aircraft missiles. 

Mr. PEARKES: We have fighters on the carrier. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Would it not also be true, Mr. Minister, that in a general — 
engagement on the Atlantic coast, the Canadian navy would be working with 
other navies, which do have aircraft carriers, in order to provide air defence 
for the fleet in general? | 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. The principal role of the Canadian navy is to provide an 
anti-submarine element by surface vessels and by marine aircraft. That is the — 
main role of the Canadian navy. 

Mr. WINCH: I presume an aggressor would not give any warning of a sub- — 
marine attack which, we understand, would consist of firing missiles from 
beneath the surface; and because of the fact that we would not have a warning, © 
are the destroyers on constant patrol? 


Mr. PEARKES: There are Canadian ships on constant patrol. There are ships — 
on four-hour call at all our navy ports. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, may we have some questions in regard to the 
procurement of ships? L 

Mr. CARTER: I would like to ask a question for clarification. I take it from 
what the minister has said that no consideration is being given at the present 
time by the Canadian navy to the procurement of conventional anti-submarine- — 
subs? q 

Mr. PEaRKES: I did not say that. I said that we had teams who were 
examining all aspects of this problem. There is no provision in this year’s 
estimates for money to be provided for the procurement of such anti-submarine-_ 
subs, but I did not say there was no consideration being given to this. I have 
said in the House of Commons before that we have been examining and giving : 
consideration to this problem for some considerable time. 

The CHAIRMAIN: There is no money included in the $40 million for this? 

Mr. PEARKES: No. 


Mr. WEBSTER: May I ask where these six new ships are being built? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, I have got that information here. 7 

The MacKenzie is being built at the Canadian Vickers plant in Montreal. 
Construction was commenced in October, 1958. 

The Saskatchewan is being built at the Victoria machine shop at Yarrows | 
Limited in Vancouver, and construction was started in August, 1959. 

The Yukon is being built at the Burrard drydock in North Vancouver andy 
was commenced in October, 1959. 


The Qu’ Appelle is being built at the Davies ship building yard at taco 


-- Quebec. That was started in January of this year. 


The Annapolis is being built at the Halifax ship yard. That was started nf 


April of this year. 


The Nipigon is being laid down at Sorel, Quebec. Construction on that “Mg 
is to start this summer, if it has not already started. 


\ 
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_ The CuarrmMan: Can we carry that item, gentlemen? 
Agreed to. ; 
Mr. HELLYER: Are you referring to the one item, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: We are referring just to that one item. 


Now we can move to our consideration of aircraft. There has been a drop 
iixere from $23,497,000 to $1,768,000. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions, gentlemen? 


Mr. WINCH: I would like to ask if that aircraft has some kind of weapon 
for detecting submarines underneath the surface. 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes. That would be the Tracker, and it is equipped to detect 
_submarines below the ‘surface. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): What aircraft are involved in this item, Mr. 
Minister? 

Mr. PEARKES: The aircraft involved are the Tracker and the Banshee. 
; Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Are those the only two types included in this 
item? 
‘ Mr. PEARKES: Actually in the estimates the Banshee has been provided for, 
and this is just for the provision of CS2F’s, and the Trackers. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Is there any suggestion sir, for providing any 
modification or new aircraft for the carrier? 


Mr. PEARKES: No, not in this year’s estimate, because the Banshee and the 
Tracker are both consider ed operational. 


The CHairMaAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. PEARKES: We have only just completed the delivery of the Tracker. 

Mr. HELLYER: Has the Banshee been equipped with the Sidewinder 
missile? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, it has. 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 

- Mr. HELLYER: How many helicopters, if any, are included in this item? 

Mr. PEARKES: I do not think there are any. 

The CHAIRMAN: There could not be very many at that price anyway. 

Is the item agreed to? 

Agreed to. 

Next is mechanical equipment including transportation, $1,250,000 down to 
$936,000. Are there any questions? 

Agreed to. 

Next is armament equipment from $7 million down to $5,400,000. Are 
there any questions? 

Mr. HELLYER: Either under this item or the following one I would like the 
minister to say whether or not in his opinion it will be necessary to give the 
Canadian navy nuclear capability within the next few years—three or four 
years—to keep, it effective? 

The Cuarrman: I do not think that will come under stanton and equip- 
ment. May we get over this item? Are there any questions on armament and 
equipment? 

Agreed to. 

Electronic and communication equipment? 

& Mr. Carter: Under this item is there anything for the new devices to 
detect submarines at very low depths? I understand there are new devices. 


| oo 
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Mr. PEARKES: There is a new device known as the variable depth sonar. 4 
Because there are different layers in the ocean, the sonar can be. lowered © 
through those different layers and can get a very much better reaction. 4 
Mr. Carter: Are we procuring any of these new instruments? 5 


The CHAIRMAN: In the $12 million? 

Mr. PearKes: Yes. There is money in this item for the procurement of 
these. 

The CHairMAN: Are there any further questions on electronic and com- — 
munication equipment? | 

Mr. HELLYER: I wonder if there is any new communication equipment, 
varticularly relating to communication, for example, with submarines which 
might be operating under SACLANT—American submarines which TBE be 
operating under SACLANT? | 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. There is a considerable sum of money included for — 
communication equipment here—radio communication equipment, transmitters — 
and receivers for ships and so on. There is $3,900,000 there; and for radar 
equipment, and navigational research, and identification equipment, $762 
million. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further Sieeone? 

Mr. CHAMBERS: What was that figure, again? 

Mr. PEaRKES: $762 million; and for aircraft and electronic equipment there ~ 
is $1,295,000. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Did you really mean to say §762,0007 

Mr. PEARKES: Oh yes, $762,000. 

Mr. Cuampers: I thought you said millions. 


Pe ee 


Mr. PearKeEs: I am sorry if I did. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on electronic and com-~ 

munication equipment, or may the item carry? : 
Agreed to. 


Special training equipment up from a quarter of a million to $1 million. 
Are there any questions? 

Mr. Carter: What is involved in this? Are there some new branches of 
the service? 

Mr. PEARKES: The increase in this item reflects the inclusion of various — 
types of training equipment such as navigational trainers. There is one being 
installed in Halifax this year. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 
Agreed to. 
Miscellaneous equipment? 


Mr. Smity (Calgary South): You made a $1 million reduction in this item. 
this year. How did you do it? 


The CHAIRMAN: It is down from $2,500,000 to $1,500,000. 
Mr. HELLYER: What other vote is it under? 


Mr. PEARKES: There was a very considerable decrease from $406,000 to 
$100,000 in band instruments, for instance. 


Mr. SmItTH (Calgary South): Did you say band instruments? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, wind instruments. 

Mr. PEARKES: That is one major decrease. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): What was the amount? 

Mr. PEarKES: From $406,400 to $100,000; band and other instruments. 


i 
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The CHAIRMAN: May the item carry? 

Agreed to. 

Ammunition and bombs? 

Mr. HELLYER: Under this item would the minister answer my previous 


| question about the necessity for atomic capability in the Canadian navy? 


Mr. PEARKES: There is no provision made in this estimate for atomic weapons 
in the navy. 

Mr. HELLYER: I fully appreciate that; but we are voting money now for 
future years; I refer to the ship building program, which will go on, and to 
commitments with respect to ships; and for many of these things involved 
we are making commitments now which sort of set the policy for the navy’s 
course for the next several years. 

I wonder if the minister can forsee within the period of three or four 
years the necessity for atomic capability for the Canadian navy, if it is going 
to be of any real effectiveness in the Atlantic area? 

Mr. PEARKES: The Royal Canadian Navy in three or four years time may 
have atomic capacity. 

At the present time we have no weapons in the Canadian navy which 
can launch weapons with nuclear warheads. Modification would be required 
to the various types of weapons that we have before they could be launched 
with nuclear warheads. 


Mr. HELLYER: If this were to be the case, would those weapons be under 
NATO control, under NATO agreement, or would they be separate, under a 
Canadian-American agreement? 

Mr. PEARKES: I think the Prime Minister gave you a very clear answer 
the other day. 


Mr. HELLYER: This is sort of a hybrid problem, when you have the navy 


-which is at one minute under Canadian control and the next minute under 


SACLANT. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us get down to the item of ammunition and bombs. 
May the item carry? 
Agreed to. 


Mr. CartER: Before the general item 221 carries, I note there is a reduction 
of $20 million as compared to last year. I would like to ask the minister if 


_ that decrease in the procurement estimates has been made possible by past 


procurement? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is the total vote? 

Mr. CARTER: Yes. 

Mr. Pearkes: Did you say by past procurements? 

Mr. CARTER: Yes. 

Mr. PEARKES: There are some purchases which have been completed now, 
and no further money is required for them. One thinks of aircraft, and of 
ships which have been built; and one thinks of the cost in connection with 
the St. Laurent class which has now been finished. 

We have finished our procurement of the Tractor aircraft, while the 
Banshee is practically finished. And there have been buildings constructed. 

Mr. Carter: I am thinking mainly of the equipment, not the land; and 


_ what I was wondering about was whether proper regard is being given to the 


i 
5 
I 


question of obsolescence, and that we might have a lot of obsolescent equip- 


| ment for which we might have to pay even higher. The bulk of this saving 


is in connection with the purchase of aircraft. We have just completed the 


purchase of the Tractor aircraft, and that having been completed and paid 


2) 


ast 


: Gentlemen, what i is your wish? It is s now 5. 05. mem cou ld 


ene Eee: Mr. Chairman, I think this would be : a convenient place 
° leave off for the day. : 3 


a“ 7The CHAIRMAN: Is that your aie gentlemen? Is everyone agreed? if 
Ae oo meet enue tomorrow afternoon at 3.30. 
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ARMED FORCES RECRUITING 
1960/61 


1. This paper outlines the recruiting operations of the RCN, CA(R) 
-and RCAF recruiting establishments, manpower requirements and recruit- 
ing costs. 

\ ; 

Enrolment Standards 


a 


2. With the exception of Tri-Service programmes such as ROTP and 45 

~ Month Medical Subsidization each Service sets its own enrolment standards. 

These standards differ in accordance with the specific requirement of each 

‘Service. The Army alone has 219 trades and specialities for other rank 
enrolments. 


3. The modern technical nature of the Armed Forces places an increasing 
emphasis on quality in the selection of recruits. The recruiting task is accord-- 
ingly more formidable especially in securing officer applicants and applicants 
for the technical trades. These applicants come from a limited pool of man- 
‘power in which there is also increasing competition from civilian industry. 


Manpower Requirements 


: 4. The total Armed Forces recruiting target for officers and other ranks 

in 1960/61 is 14,234 consisting of 2,975 RCN, 6,501 CA(R) and 4,758 RCAF. 
In view of the fact that each Service is close to its ceiling, these targets reflect 
_the need to replace attrition. 


: 5. Experience has shown that approximately five applicants are inter- 
_ viewed for every enrollee, therefore the Services would have to interview 
_ approximately 70,000 applicants to reach their target. 


Organization 


6. Each service differs in the operation and control of its recruiting 
organization. The RCN maintains operational and administrative control in 
Naval HQ: however, recruiting personnel are borne on the establishment of 
the nearest Naval Division for pay and discipline. The Army with geograph- 
ically located commands delegates the responsibility for recruiting to the 
General Officer Commanding Commands who in turn re-delegate this respon- 
‘sibility to their Area Commanders. The RCAF is organized on a functional 
basis: Training Command, Maintenance Command etc. This necessitates 
-Yecruiting organization, administration and functions to be controlled by 
AFHQ. ; 

7. The RCN and RCAF Recruiting Stations do complete processing of 
applicants including attestation whereas the Army Recruiting Station does 
only basic screening. Documentation and attestation are done at 12 centrally 
located Personnel Depots operating under Command control. These Personnel 
Depots in addition to enrolment of recruits are also required to perform many 
| other functions such as release of personnel, re-allocation of personnel, handling 
of overseas drafts etc. 


8. Tri-Seryice Recruiting Stations (Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting 
|Centres) are now being formed in the larger cities across Canada. Eight 
ers are now in operation in Victoria, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Fort William, 
bs 


Hamilton, Kingston, Ottawa, St John NB and during 1960/61 CAFRCs will 
formed in Vancouver, Calgary, North Bay, Windsor, Toronto, Halifax and 
at: 


" “ 
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St Johns Nfid. CAFRCs provide common accommodation for the three Services — 
and in most cases they are located in Crown accommodation. Every effort is 4 
being made to reduce the amount of leased accommodation now occupied by ~ 
the three Services. ¥ 


Establishments 


9. The RCN and RCAF include in their recruiting establishments recruit- — 
ing stations and that portion of the staff at Naval HQ and AFHQ which is © 
directly concerned with recruiting and the Army includes also Command and 
Area Manning staffs and the portion of Eersonnet Depots which is directly — 
concerned with recruiting. 


10. The following is the Service breakdown of recruiting establishments: 


RCN CA(R) RCAF 
Capt — 1 Col — il G/C — 1 
Cdr — 1 Lt-Col — 4 w/C — 1 
L/Cdr — 10 Maj — 13 S/L — 6 
Lt — 21 Capt — 18 F/L — 65 
CPO 1 — 11 Lt — 46 F/O — 4 
CPpo 2 — ll SSgt — 2 Sgt — 23 
Pa — 16 Sgt —107 Cpl — 25 
Pe2 — 5 Cpl — 15 LAC — 40 
LS — 8 Pte — lil 
AB — 4 

88 PAD 165 


Recruiting Costs 


11. The items by services are summarized as follows: 


RCN CA(R) RCAF 
PAG VETS S |) Mae acta 200,000 600,000 500,000 
Pay and Allowances .. 502,500 1,002,984 805,344 
Accommodation ...... 43,413 205,000 97,980 
Travel, Medical and . 
Other Costs x2 o0,a,.73 290,600 415,000 355,676 


$ 1,036,513 $ 2,222,984 $ 1,759,000 


12. Each recruiting station has a territory for which it is responsible. The 
staff must tour this zone and seek out prospects for enrolment. This is accom- — 
plished by building good community relations, developing centres of interest, 
giving talks in high schools, service clubs, PTA meetings, visiting homes and 
presenting the advantages of Service life to those who can influence desirable 
prospects as well as to individual prospects. For this purpose each service 
operates a number of recruiting vehicles. 


13 A total of $1,300,000 has been provided in the Services estimate © 
(Primary 10) for recruiting advertising. RCN $200,000; CA(R) $600,000 and 
RCAF $500,000. This has been reduced from a total of $2,427,000 allotted for 
recruiting advertising in 1955/56. Attached at Annex “‘A” is the Armed Forces 
recruiting advertising programme for 1960/61. ‘ 


<_<? 


14. The advertising provided in support of recruiting is balanced. Ex- 
perience has shown in general that there is no one advertising or publicity © 
medium which can be singled out as being more effective beyond others. Each — 
medium has its own place, supporting and being supported by the rest. 
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BAG: Published advertising for the Services includes daily, weekly and 
eck end editions of newspapers, farm and school papers, high school annuals, 
national magazines, selected trade publications, radio and TV commercials, 
transport advertising and the rental of space facilities or services. Media are 
‘selected to achieve maximum economical coverage for the intended audience 
and vary by Service within the limitations of advertising budgets. An example 
of the costs for the use of various media is attached at Annex “B”. 


16. In addition to advertising media, recruiting advertising funds are 
utilized for the production of recruiting literature, pamphlets, . brochures, 
posters, films and displays for fairs and exhibitions. 


Summary 


17. Each Service is constantly reviewing establishments, systems of 
recruiting and operating costs with a view to making reductions where pos- 
sible and practical. The 1960/61 estimates as herewith presented show an 
overall reduction of $487,368 over the expenditures for 1959/60. Studies are 
also being continued to determine areas where greater uniformity may be 
possible to reduce costs. 


ANNEX “A” 


Se aes TRI-SERVICE AND SINGLE SERVICE PROGRAMMES OF 
RMED FORCES RECRUITING ADVERTISING 


1960-61 
Planned 
Programme 
a) National Angencies 
OMEN Gre DApenseaCalhless unui eee ache. athe cde bhsiapls Gi steabab ae dolstseelacccnlte g ete ghreniee $ 126,002.51 
oe SOCK OS RANT ae rycen tia Neuere rhvaeedeat eats, Cusdetagh a eM the a en 16, 369.00 
KE MAVee Kenn wh lia tions iota ahs Saja. N16 cis) fe minds ova.a iskcbaleh clenoferanehtbece li oacls siege hate pee 158, 890.97 
WOMEN ae RCS ee Pee ier eit i naerto Betas iol a hiya hanhis’ Silos cfuaiers Ceca mune Sees oe 139, 037.00 
CENTRE LOM Pere IN eM haar ce eS cave wyajasf bles win F beaten tas dia Sls ey coe aie pele eaters 19, 066.80 
eV AEDs Sek epee ae ones Paes eaue aslaalais fa 4s ujevalatas mrad onary Um atrae atte ache 41,325.00 
pee eiscellaneous Ub LICatiONS oxttee te ciese gl stalt cing ae otercter ole ci ape 8 se aclu tenes 31, 807 .06 
EMM Continliy ok aria ipa pen surat hide Ms icheks pie Mio. ate aici he fat ss tabal erste Soe ko wr af dogs Suada'a tiopnam mete 7,788.10 
Mame ool bu plications te shia cist ch aco ht eieslenestine us ne IEE IR sh Dh 41,525.01 
Ie) Mes PEN Te Ope ter uae AT at MN eyed ooh Me Nn vt ee Laat fitter aes araisnc os aapare i epemreta 81,094.14 
MNCL OCUIGLIOUM EE Tren SN ie te cet dis he class Mh alte oie, es Ce ois cacao cnc sone cl a ae ae 75,389.51 
Camuatisih ands, LITeeGrViall UC) Aeculsiale maya Svs tetiere sane fartieledis,o buajecn est Deke eter gees 24, 200.00 
MEoconOuOn Rater @Manges)s.nm so hk bei cu dk were cede + one cui dei Siow WPM 12,504.90 
(m) Recruiting and Command Units (newspapers, radio, TV)................-..-55. 223, 000.00 


$ 998,000.00 


(2) Non-Agency 
(a) Command and Local 


Seo OLA ORCOM Mea Br CMON terriers At cic Saye! sca She serletiegel © Mele nds ioleiarareiotsue iterate evens ae $ 69, 000.00 

= RSS oN ITE eo ea ine sie bene Rear: naan aN Oram RAS Pin co ooo ACE 41,000.00 

| Salve Dovel cle a) ee orate serch charms sok tclsaterarn Sele cirinte sts Sakerwan Aree eae $ 110,000.00 

(b) General 4 ik 

Panini iva OUGERENE TINUED 0 less saiais Weiss. =o )- clb\nje Misia skael Coles Ako cefalan saa MaRS a aaa $ 17,000.00 
JE nna hes) Weve By UE Be 8 SEG RAEN Ste, a nae eins oa REE REE Ric AB CS 59, 500.00 

= = TAS OMICS Ue Spey eastern cee he ees oer OF le leeches eat a aay Omicmenetiots aac Bey RS Nie 90, 000.00 
TDS EF en amon ee Pn orate Mice camer sicicceya PS 17,500.00 
INE cel Near Gaal Sears ON ome eR Oe tee Pc, come ERA oR etebele P acc es aehy eheeiir a ot peter 8,000.00 
SSO all OPAC U Res em cat etS snopes aa six umd sare ho mies aie eer aes nea $ 192,000.00 

ERO MPA IMCD NE ce eee La a Broaiate Met dee iors nse, aig pains har nie erat eee $ 302,000.00 


(CORNING DM BOM Be Ot): 402 epee Goer ais er cin Rinicibitrarr corso oto tc $ 1,300, 000.00 


408 0 ote OY SPOT AL POM MIT Eme ey eheas ane au 


oe Moh NINES 9 cee cs 


; ri EXAMPLE OF ADVERTISING MEDIA COSTS 


te Advertising costs are based primarily on the circulation achieved and the time and space purchased. 
in any medium for space costs. Additional basic production costs are involved in the make-up of printed 
advertising or prepared material for radio, TV and miscellaneous outlets. These costs, therefore, vary 
considerably by media and the following outline of costs is an average for normal advertising ‘schedules 
of combined French and English language rates. ) 


2. Newspapers 
(a) Classified Advertising Space 
One insertion of 90 lines in 21 selected daily newspapers....................-.. “$ 27, 130.95 
Minor production costs for make-up of proofs to be sent tonewspapers $ 50.00 
: (b) Display Advertising Space 
One insertion of 315 lines (including illustrations) in 5 selected daily newspapers. 11, 599.88 — 
Production costs for art work, typeset, engraving and mats vary upto $ 900.00 


3. Farm Papers : rH 
One insertion of 315 lines (including illustrations) in four nationally aesbaneea farm d 
MOEDOPSS.c 9 haccue Fs eee ane ee alane Nand oc Ubacar aceasta ACen ete Nad gt cg yale ENN el nla 2,189.25 
Production costs for layout engraving and mats vary up to.............. $ 500.00 t 


4. Weekend Supplements to Daily Newspapers i 
One insertion 2 page in 2 publications (Weekend Magazine and Star Weekly)....... 6,410.00. 


5. Magazines 
Macleans one insertion 2 page. colour.ad...x . bs eS aR are RRM ab Pia MRR ae 2,620.00 — 
Mitberty one anserbion page COlLOUr ad an. A eke eae Sole ratios Tee ead ee te 3,020.00 — 
Readers Digest one insertion ONE Pare: COlOMT FAG Geel te Ment VER. Cl acen ie Naee Rone meee 3,132.00 
Production costs for conversion of basic material engraving and make-up 

I SERARIGALY OL iTo WR) UE ately RAP NCU RAT Kaen UE ALONE a, Mel eae Rama foanNh cg 0% $ 500.00 


6. Radio 
One IMInuLe: SpoviOn. all Major TAdIO SLAbIONSAn Wace ah saat ee ee eee tae lees 2,900.00 
‘Production costs for preparing discs, talent, studio time, music rights ‘s 
SUG PTESSINSe VALY UP: TOL si sine) Mele wi ace ccen ck reMlU PORE $ 1,200.00 


7. Television 4 
ione minute ‘spot on all major TV Stations. 0.00... eau wahw os Veneto skeet 2,700.00 — 
Production costs for preparing one minute films, studio, talent, music rights. and 4 

prints vary from $3,500 to $15,000 depending on techniques used, such as anima- 
tion or actuality shooting, and whether existing stock film footage i is available 
or on location shooting must be done. 


APPENDIX ”B” 
Requested by Mr. M. Lambert 


_ DND—CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERING DESIGN STAFFS AND CONSULTANTS 


Est Cost Est Cost Cash Provision 
No. of No. of Salaries Salaries for Outside 
Personnel Personnel MILITARY ‘CIVILIANS Consultants 
MILITARY CIVILIANS Pri 03 Pri 01 Pri 41 Total Cost 
$ $ $ $ ; 
NAVY Nil 23 Nil 149,190.00 250, 000.00 399, 190.00 ; 
ARMY 10 55 68, 000.00 351, 000.00 900,000.00 (A) 1,319,000.00 
RCAF 35 : 84 193,000.00 600, 000.00 2,300,000.00 (B) 3, 093, 000.00. 


‘ 45 162 261,000.00 1,100, 190.00 3,450, 000.00 4,811, 190.00 


Note (A)—Includes provision for 7 employees of consultant firms hired for special projects. 
Nors (B)—Includes provision for 14 employees of consultant firms hired for special projects. 


July 6, 1960. da 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


‘ah House of Commons, Room 238-S. 


THURSDAY, July 7, 1960. 
(20) 


The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Carter, Chambers, Halpenny, Hellyer, Lambert, 
Macdonald (Kings), Morton, Parizeau, Roberge, Smith (Calgary South), 
Spencer, Winch.—12. 


In attendance: Honourable George R. Pearkes, V.C., Minister of National 
Defence; Mr. E. Armstrong, Assistant Deputy Minister (Finance); Colonel 
F. E. Anderson, Director of Army Budget; Mr. D. B. Dwyer, Superintendent, 
Parliamentary Returns. 


The Committee resumed from Wednesday, July 6, consideration of the 
Estimates of the Department of National Defence for the fiscal year 1960-61. 


Mr. Pearkes and Mr. Armstrong were again questioned. 
Items 222 and 223 were approved. 


And consideration of the Estimates of the Department of National Defence 
for the fiscal year 1960-61 still continuing, it was adjourned until the following 
meeting. 


At 5.30 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 9.30 o’clock 
a.m. tomorrow, Friday, July 8. 


ie Antoine Chassé, 
| Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, July 7, 1960. 
330% pina: 


RS ‘The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Thank you all for being 
“on time. Today we start on page 305 with the Canadian army. That is vote 
tag and we shall continue on that vote until the bottom of page 213. 


4 CANADIAN ARMY 
itentec22,, Operation and Maintenance a...ss6ac ee ded Veeaure ov dodelee bende Fal ttnlsnaget $536,737,000 


| 

: _ Mr. Wincu: I am a curious individual. Might I ask the minister what is 
‘the work and responsibility of 21 professors, seven associate professors, and 
22 assistant professors in the Canadian army? 


_ Hon. G. R. PearKes (Minister of National Defence): Those are professors 


at the Royal Military College; they are the teaching staff of the Royal Military 
eoneee. 


Mr. Wincu: And they are civilians? 
Mr. PEARKES: They are civilians. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on page 305? 

Mr. Wincu: I would like to ask, on the same point, what is their special 
study? If they are professors at an army college, what do they teach? You 
have 21 professors, seven associate professors, and 22 assistant professors. 
et Mr. PEARKES: The Royal Military College is now a degree granting 
institution; and when a young man completes his course at the Royal Military 
College He may get a degree in, arts, in exactly the same way as if 
he had gone to the university of Teaco, or to the university of British 
Columbia. 

x And the same thing applies in connection awith science; they are taught 
‘not only English and French, and the usual things which are taught in an 
vatts course, but they also hac physics, chemistry, and they have engineering. 
_ Until the Royal Military College became a degree granting institution, 
any university in Canada accepted the four years at Royal Military Cates 
as being equal to three years of ordinary university training. 

Me So it is far more than a precise military school where they are taught 
only drill and tactics. The boys there get a general education in arts, 
‘engineering, chemistry, and physics; and all those subjects which are con- 
‘Sidered necessary for them to have a real foundation in engineering, physics 
and so on, before they enter into the services. 


f Mr. Wincu: I can understand that with engineering, and with physics, 
and perhaps with chemistry. But please explain to me why under the army, 
at a military college, you can get a bachelor of arts degree in arts? Just why? 


bs Mr. CHAMBERS: They are educated men in the services. ' 
_ Mr. Wincu: Just why do you not take them from the university? 


_ Mr. PEARKES: We do take some from the universities. There are two 
schemes: there is the service college scheme, and then there is the R.O.T.C. 
cheme at the universities, where the boy indicates that he wishes to go into 
he services, and he is assisted through university, and then gets a commission 
the regular forces. 


Ss 
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> Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Was not part of the reason the fact that you 
recognized that some of these young men, after they had completed their 
education in terms of military service, would then be better equipped to enter 
into the competitive business world; and that this, in turn, attracted a higher 
standard of student into the college, and made them available, of course, for 
military service, if required? 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes. The purpose, of course, is to train officers for the services; 
and after completing their: scholastic training at the Royal Military College: 
_ they are obliged to serve for a certain number of years in the regular forces. 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Are you planning to expand it? 
_ Mr. PearKes: They are encouraged to make the services a career. 


- Mr. Situ (Calgary South): I realize that, but I do not believe you actuall - 
induct all your graduating class into the armed services? ¢ 
Mr. PEARKEs: All the men go into the armed services for a period of from 
three to four years, as a minimum. : 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): That is right. I appreciate that. But are you 
planning to expand the courses in which a cadet can obtain his degree? There 
are I believe two such courses now. q 
Mr. PearKES: Yes, they are expanding so as to give engineering degree 
within the next two years. “a 
Mr, SmitH (Calgary South): Is there anything over and above that cur- 
rently, I mean, beyond arts and engineering? ‘ 
Mr. PearKkEs: There is arts and science, and it is not intended to go into. 
any other fields immediately. ‘ 
The CHAIRMAN: What about Royal Roads and the College Militaire? ; 
Mr. PEARKES: They are preparatory courses for Royal Military College. 
They had two years at Royal Roads, and then two more years at Royal Military 
College; and at the Collége Militaire they take in a young man a year before: 
he will get his senior matriculation, and they give him an opportunity. A larg 
percentage of them are French-speaking boys, and it gives them an opportunity 
to learn to speak English. So they have two years; the first two years of the 
college training, and then they go to the Royal Military College for the third 
and fourth years. 
The CHAIRMAN: In your fifth year in engineering, for example, after you 
have your four years which is the equivalent of a liberal arts course, and you 
want to finish up in engineering, does the army pay for that? 
Mr. PEARKES: It is now arranged that they will be able to get their engineer= 
ing degree at Royal Military College. Until this year they have had to go to 
a recognized university, where the army paid for them at that recognized 
university. 
Mr. WincH: The army will pay for a man to go for five years to college 
as long as he signs up and commits himself for three years in the services 
afterwards? 
Mr. PEARKES: It is four years. 
Mr. WINcH: The army pays for five years? 
Mr. PEARKES: The army pays for four years, and only in very special case 


it will be a four-year course. 


ws 
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Mr. WincH: How do you decide as to whom should receive up to five 
years of college education, to emerge with a degree, and only to have spent 


four years in the services? 


Mr. PEARKES: It would only be in a very limited number of cases that 


an outstanding cadet would be recommended to go on to obtain his master’s 


degree. 
The CHAIRMAN: It depends on their scholastic ability? 
Mr. PEARKES: It is based entirely on those who have outstanding ability. 
Mr. Roperce: I want to know if the professors referred to on page 205 
are al] at Kingston, or if some of them are at Royal Roads 


Mr. PEARKES: Royal Roads is administered by the navy, while Collége 
Militaire is administered by the air force; and these professors are at Royal 
Military College, which is administered by the army. So this is the teaching 


staff at Royal Military College only. 


Mr. WincH: Might I ask how many students you will have in the course 


this coming year at Royal Military College? 


Mr. PEARKES: Last year, 1959-60, there were 427, and three extra, making 
a total of 430. 

Mr. RoBeRGE: Since the minister has spoken of the Collége Militaire, is it 
the intention of the government to extend the courses at St. Jean, or to keep 
them as they are now? 

Mr. PEARKES: To extend the course at the Collége Militaire at St. Jean 
would incur fairly considerable capital outlay; and while active consideration 
is being given to see whether we can fit into our budget the funds necessary 
for the expansion, the three year course is going on. But very careful con- 


sideration is being given to it. 


There have been recommendations received from various quarters, urging 
that the Collége Militaire should be extended so as to give the whole four 
year course. 

One disadvantage which is liable to occur would be the lack of the inter- 
mingling of cadets, and there are several schemes for intermingling of French 


-and English speaking cadets, and that is something we want to have carried 


‘out. There are several schemes now, and very active consideration is being 
given to see whether we can carry it out. 
I do not think it would be possible to do it this next year, because the 


-plans are all made. But I hope—we are looking into it very carefully to see 
| whether it is practical to extend it. 


Mr. Carter: I am interested in the engineering degree which Royal Military 


College confers now. Is that a general engineering degree, a civil engineering 
degree, or is it specialized? Can you get a special degree in, let us say, chemical 
engineering, or electrical engineering? 


| 


Mr. PEARKES: No. I think it is a degree in general engineering. 
The CHarrRMAN: Are there any further questions on page 305? 
Mr. LAMBERT: I was not able to be here yesterday, so I was not able to 


get the information which I understand was filed by the minister in answer 
to my earlier question in connection with architects and engineers. 


I would like to know why the army requires 14 architects, bearing in mind 
that there are architects at defence construction. 

Mr. PeaRKES: The number of architects, I think, has been increased; but 
the need for them at the present time is the work which the army is doing in 


connection with survival operations. 


Bs 


Mr. Lampert: Are they always fully employed—these architects—or Celie 
bs be possible to use architects on a consultant basis? 
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: Mr. E. B. ARMSTRONG pacers DepEd Minister, Wilbnee Division; Deport ( 
ment of National Defence): In the answer to your question which was tabled 
yesterday—I do not think I have it here—the amount of money that has beer : 
spent for architects in the department, and for civil engineers, and for design 
engineers—and the amount that has been spent for consultants is shown; and 
if my recollection is correct, it is about twice as much—perhaps two and one— 

half times as much being spent for consultants. 
But architects in the department are necessary to provide initial design 4 
and to interpret the departmental requirements. They are all fully employed, | 
and in the event, of course, of the construction program permitting it, they 
would do a complete design. But at the moment this, of course, is not possible, © 
and we employ a substantial number of professional architects and engineers 
for design purposes. 


Mr. Lampert: Is it the policy of the department that its own architecha : 
will do the design and supervision of the work as much as poe to the? 
exclusion of consultants? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: No, it is not the policy of the department to do that. 

It is necessary for We department to have a basic staff of design people— 
first of all, because of the specialized nature of many of its requirements, 
and the necessity to interpret what the army, air force or navy need. But, 
civilian architects and engineers are hired. However, we never have attempted 
to have.a design staff that is capable of doing all the design work in the 
department. In fact, most of it is done outside. 4 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Macdonald? 


Mr. MacponaLp (Kings): Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have two short questions: 
in connection with page 305. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it about architects? 

Mr. Macpnonaup (Kings): No 

The CHAIRMAN: Did you have a question on architects? 

Mr. WINCH: Yes, on architects. q 

I understood the minister to say, a few moments ago, that architects 
were being used, to a great extent, on survival operations. Did you say that, 
Mr. Minister? é 

Mr. Pearkes: There is a lot of work in connection with survival opera- 
tions which still requires some design work being done by architects. ‘ 

Mr. WincH: Could I ask what type of design work on survival operations: 
requires architects? : 


Mr. PEARKES: Very largely, the establishment of communication canteen 
and federal-provincial regional centres, where there will be a degree of 
protection for the signal personnel and other people utilizing those places. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Macdonald. 

Mr. MacponaLtp (Kings): I notice, Mr. Chairman, that the position of 
director of studies at R.M.C. is a new one. Has there not been a director of 
studies there before? ‘ 

Mr. PEarKES: Yes, there has been an officer who has had the title of direc- 
- tor of studies, but he was never so classified in the civilian classification. It 
is not an addition of a new posuaen, but a reclassification from the position 
which was previously called “‘scientific adviser’’. ; 

Mr. MacponaLtp (Kings): One further question, Mr. Chairman. Has the 
position of scientific consultant, at the top of the page, been abolished? pe 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 
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Mr. PARIZEAU: I have a ween in connection with technical officers. 
Would you please advise exactly what are their duties? 


g Mr. PEARKES: Technical officers? 
‘Mr. PAaRIzEAU: Yes. 
_. Mr. Pearkes: Would you answer that question. 


_ Mr. Armstrone: These officers are civilian professional staff. A consider- 
able proportion of them are engaged in army establishments for design of 
equipment, and so on. They are all in the army, or servicing the army. Also, 
some are employed in the army work services, and some in the R.C.E.M.E. 
base workshops. 


. The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on page 305? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, do the same considerations apply to the 
engineers listed there—maybe a little over 100 of them—as applied to the 
-architects—that these men are there to advise and to work with engineering 
consultants, or do they do the design work themselves? 


_- Mr. ARMSTRONG: The same consideration applies to the proportion of the 
_ engineers who are part of the design staff. Of course, all these are not connected 
with buildings and works; some are in the establishments I mentioned—particu- 
_ larly, the army devélopment establishment. 


‘ Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 
¢ In returning to the defence colleges, a cadet must, before acceptance, write 
an entrance examination. Is this not correct, sir? 


Mr. PEARKEs: I do not think there is any written examination. He has to 
i have a senior matriculation, and that is accepted. I am sorry; I am just informed 
_ that there are certain intelligence tests held and, certainly, an oral examination 
_ or interview. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): The reason for my question is that the minister 
will, perhaps, recall that I have expressed concern in that cadets coming from a 
_ particular province where the standard—if we may, the educational system— 
May be somewhat lower than another province, have expressed difficulty in 
obtaining entrance into the colleges. Now, one cannot expect the colleges, of 
course, to pre-train the cadet in order to be admitted; but is this a problem that 
€ has been brought to your attention in any other instance? 
: Mr. PearKES: Some years ago there was a definite allotment made to the 
"various provinces, and some of these provinces were not able to fill their 
- allotment. However, I believe this general standard has been levelled off now 
and that there is a more even distribution amongst the provinces than was the 
case before World War II. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Then, you are satisfied that the provinces, in 
d balance, are making their contribution—per capita, of course—to the colleges. 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes. I have not the list by province here, but I can get that, 
nt necessary. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): It is not necessary, Mr. Minister. 
ce. Mr. PEarKES: I would like to make one correction. I am told that there will 
‘be four different types of engineering degrees. There is mechanical engineering, 
_ chemical engineering, civil engineering, and one other. 
_ Mr. WincH: Could I follow this up? 
‘Mr. HELLYER: I have a supplementary question. 
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Mr. WINCH: This is a supplementary question. To me, this is a rather 
important principle. 
Do I gather, from what the minister has said, that entrance into the college 
has been or is now being based on an allocation to provinces and not on the 
ability of a person, irrespective of the province from which he comes? : 


Mr. PEARKES: I said that is what had happened. i 
Mr. WINCH: But not now? ; 
Mr. PEARKES: It has been changed. § 
Mr. WINCH: It is based on ability now? j 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hellyer, have you a question? 
Mr. HELLYER: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 
Is grade 12 not sufficient for College Militaire and Royal Roads? ; 


Mr. PEARKES: Junior matriculation, or the equivalent of junior matricula-_ 
tion, is required for College Militaire, and that is why those lads going to - 
College Militaire are given one year extra. That is really a pre-college year. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on page 305, or may the 
page carry? 

Mr. CARTER: Does the military college accept other students besides those 
who come from the feeder colleges, like Royal Roads? 

Mr. PEARKES: I did not hear all your question. q 

Mr. CARTER: Do they accept other students? Do they have to go through 
Royal Roads to get to R.M.C.? 

Mr. PEARKES: No. There is a certain accommodation problem. They can go 
- either to Royal Roads, College Militaire or R.M.C. for the first two years. 

R.M.C. does not accept any other students for the third and fourth years, 
unless they have been either to R.M.C., Royal Roads or College Militaire. 

Mr. CarTER: That is the point I wanted to clear up. They do not accept 
third and fourth year students from other universities. 
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Mr. PEARKES: They do not accept any from any other university. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall page 305 carry? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Carried. 


The CHAIRMAN: Page 306 is next. Are there any questions on that? 
Take a moment, and look it over. 


Rangers Ben ea Ee en ee ee ee eee ey eT 


Mr. CHAMBERS: Mr. Chairman, there are a number of librarians, and I was % 
wondering if these are connected with the university, or with the departmental _ 
library? 


Mr. PEARKES: There is a departmental library which employs a librariagl q 
and there are librarians at R.M.C. 


The CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions on page 306, may the page : 
carry? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Carried. ; 


The CuHarRMAN: Page 307 is next. Are there any questions on this page? 
Take your time, gentlemen. If not, may the page carry? 
Some hon. MremMBeERS: Carried. 
The CHAIRMAN: Page 308 is next. 
Have you a question, Mr. Roberge? 
Mr. RoBErGE: I notice there is one driver, U.S.S.R. I noticed yesterday there 
was one in the navy and one in the air force. 
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Boe SIV ETS: -PEARKES: They have an army, as well as a naval, and air force attache 
in ‘the U.S. Sle. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, Mr. Chambers? 

Mr. CHaMBERS: Is he a Canadian, or a local man? 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean Russian or Canadian? 

Mr. PearkKes: He speaks Russian. He is a Russian. 

Mr. HELLYER: Have we made any attempt to obtain a member of our army 
: for driver to one of the military attaches in Ottawa? 


Mr. CHAMBERS: I notice he is very well paid. He gets a good deal of money. 
Mr. PEARKES: I do not think any attempt has been made to do that. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I can suggest a selection for the job. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on page 308? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Carried. 


The CHAIRMAN: Page 309 is next. We are still on civil staff, are there any 
questions, gentlemen? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Carried. 
The CHAIRMAN: Page 310—still civil staff—mechanics, operators, painters. 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Carried. 


The CHAIRMAN: Page 311—still civil staff—plasterers, railroad conductors, 
repairmen and riggers. 
Mr. Hellyer, there are some riggers on there. 


Mr. HELLYER: What page are you on now, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: Page 311. 

Mr. Wincu: At the bottom of page 311 we start getting out of the civil staff. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are down to the last six lines of page 311. 

Mr. PartzEAu: Mr. Chairman, I notice there is a railroad conductor and a 
railroad engineer; have we a railroad in the army now? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, at the ammunition depot there is a small railway. 

Mr. Hetuyer: If I might revert to the previous page, I notice there are 


categories there of housekeeper and housemaid. I notice the housekeepers are 
required no longer, but there are more housemaids. 


Mr. PEARKES: The housemaid looks after the nursing quarters at the tri- 
service hospital at Kingston. 

Mr. HELLYER: That is where all these housemaids are employed? 

Mr. PearRKES: I think there are only two there. 

Mr. HELLYER: There are eleven. 

The CHAIRMAN: Eleven this year. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): What is the matron’s responsibility? 

The CHAIRMAN: Wait until we check it up. 

Mr. Pearkkes: All are employed in the quarters of nursing sisters. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say one word in regard to the total, as I think 
' it might be of interest. There is a net decrease of $1,828,000 this year, and that 
is attributable to a reduction of 881 man-years. You will see that there has been 

a very distinct effort made by the army in the past year to reduce the number 
of civilian personnel. That has been done by the army in some cases assuming 
the tasks which were done by civilians in the past. 


: Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Would this not be reflected in the work of 
| your establishment board as well? 
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Mr. PEARKES: That reflects the work of the Seealstrneat board. ou will, 
find it rather difficult to link the actual decrease in dollars to the reduction 
of man years. There has been an increase in the pay which has been received 
by civilian personnel in the United Kingdom and in Germany. 


Mr. HELLYER: Did the minister not say something earlier to the effect that 4 
it was cheaper to have work done by civilians rather than by service personnel. 
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Mr. PEARKES: There has been no increase in the number of servicemen. © 


Mr. HELLYER: You are saying that some of the duties previously done by 
civilians are now being done by servicemen, in addition to their regular duties. 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 


Mr. HELLYER: How many of these civilian personnel will receive increases _ 
in salary this year? 


Mr. PEARKES: I think they all will; but as stated here previously that is 
not reflected in these estimates because a supplementary estimate under the 
Department of Finance takes care of those increases this year. 


Mr. HELLYER: Does the minister have any indication as to when some 
announcement might be made in respect of the increases under consideration. 


Mr. PEARKES: No. 
The CHarrMAN: Are there any questions on the last items on page 311. 
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Mr. WINCH: I would like to have some comment from the minister on the © a 
last time—pay and allowances—as it refers to army personnel in Canada. I © 
would like to know the number or army personnel in Canada and I a 
like to have a comment from the minister on their duties. I understand from 
what has been said by the minister heretofore that so far as military operations ~ 4 
by the army in Canada are concerned, there is no function in a military oper- 
ation except to be able to counteract a small—I think I am using the right 
word—commando raid somewhere in Canada. Outside of that one military oper- 
ation, I have gathered that the army in Canada only has one other function 
and that is in a survival operation. Now, in view of the coordination and get- 
ting civilians in on this, I would like to ask is it necessary, and if so, why, that q 
on a military basis—when I think all you require is an experienced and trained | 
force to take care of small commando landings—to have what I surmise is 
the vast majority of the armed personnel in the Canadian army in Canade@ 
being for use in the need of survival operations? 7. 
Mr. PEARKES: I think you have omitted to mention the role of prod aaa “4 
the troops for rotation going over to the brigade in Europe. { 


Mr. WINCH: There is one brigade in Europe and how many in Canada? 
Mr. PEARKES: Three. 


Mr. WincH: Do we require three brigades in Canada to be able to take 
care of commando raids and operate the rotation of one brigade in Europe? 


Mr. PEARKES: In addition to the one brigade in Europe there are the forces — 
in UNEF where there are another one thousand men employed. I believe that 
for survival operations there are none too many regular forces-in Canada. We 
have one brigade stationed in Quebec and the Atlantic provinces, one brigade 
in central Canada and one brigade stationed between Winnipeg and the Pacific ~ 
coast. If this country ever is subjected to nuclear bombardment I am certain that 
there would not be enough regular soldiers to begin to cope with the problems — 
with which we would be faced. As I mentioned previously, when we were 
dealing with survival we are maintaining a continuous warning system and 
fall-out warning system all across the country. Then, of course, there is the 
_ training of the personnel: who come in and join the army. There isa substantial 
turnover every year. There have to be new recruits coming in who have to be 
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trained continually. Then there are the administrative duties. I am of the 
opinion that, with the problems with which Canada is faced, we have an army 
which is not in excess of requirements. 
ag Mr. WincH: Under present regulations what is the established strength of 
a brigade? 
_. Mr. PrearKES: The established strength of the brigade in Europe is 5,500 
and in Canada it is about the same. 

Mr. WINCH: 5,700. 

Mr. PEARKES: 5,500. 


_. Mr. SmITH (Calgary South): I have a supplementary question. Is it not 
also an established fact that in the event that additional forces are required— 
in the event of an emergency—for the primary role of either civil defence or to 
“serve abroad you have certain minimum standards of strength. I am thinking 
_of the last two years when this was a principle that you used. You made changes 
in some instances in enlarging a much larger force. Is this not a principle you 
have to take into consideration? 
Mr. PEARKES: The present concept of the next war does not visualize send- 
ing large forces of men out of this country. The two brigades are held as a 
strategic reserve for NATO. They are held in this country as a part of this 
strategic reserve for NATO, making up what is our commitment of one brigade 
‘group in Europe and two brigade groups here in Canada. 
Mr. SmiTH (Calgary South): Otherwise you consider then, sir, that your 
_forces really are at maximum strength now, even in the event of an emergency 
other than perhaps for filling the gap for national survival. 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes. I believe that if a war comes that war would be fought 
with the forces which are in being at the time. I see little likelihood of forces 
‘being built up by process of mobilization and a calling in of a large number 
of reserves. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: You have been using the term “brigade’’. Is it not more 
‘true in the case of the formation, particularly in Europe, and the others in 
reserve in Canada that they in fact are brigade groups with considerably more 
‘fire power and diversity and mobility than what generally was known as an 

infantry brigade in the last war. Brigade group is a better description. 
Mr. PEARKES: Of course there is a great deal more fire power in the 
brigade of today and a great deal more mobility, with the result that they are 
able—may I use the term of previous wars—to hold a front very much wider 
than was ever conceived in World War II. 


,. Mr. CHAMBERS: For instance the brigade in Europe has tanks and artillery 
attached to it. 


Mr. PEARKES: The brigade in Europe has tanks and artillery attached to it 
as an integral part of the brigade group. 


Mr. WincH: Is the brigade group in Europe there mainly because of the 

_brigade’s fire power or is there also the psychological effect of being a partner 
in the NATO group in Europe? 

Mr. PEARKES: There is no doubt about the psychological effect on our 
_ European partners by the presence of a Canadian brigade in Europe. It has a 
_very definite stimulating and heartening effect; but it is not purely that. It is 
an effective part of the shield forces of NATO and would be employed in a 
“definite role if there was a land attack in Europe. 


Mr. WincH: Wholly and solely as a shield force. 


Mr. PearKes: As part of the shield forces of NATO. That is, to stop the 
LC mance of any hostile movement by a potential enemy. 
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Mr. Wincu: Then may I ask this, as it comes under pay and allowances. — 
In the event that the force in Europe has to be used as a shield force, can you — 
visualize any aggressor moving in with strictly conventional weapons, and if — 
they move in with other than conventional weapons what is the equipment of © 
our 5,500 men to be used as a shield force against an aggressor who may use q 
other than conventional weapons. 

Mr. PEARKEs: In answer to the first part of the question, it is conceivable — 
that an aggressor—the Russions—might decide not to use nuclear arms. I do © 
not think you can rule that out altogether. As to the second part of the 
question, our brigade is covered by troops of other nationalities which have the 
capability of using nuclear weapons. As you know we are obtaining the Honest 
John launcher and also a rocket which is accompanying that launcher; that — 
rocket has a capability or will have when we get it, of having a nuclear war- 
head attached. 

Mr. Wi1ncH: That leads me to this question. If you are obtaining them, it 
is then with the knowledge that they may be used by Canadian forces with a 
nuclear warhead. 

Mr. PearKes: As the Prime Minister has said many times, negotiations are 
underway so that nuclear warheads will be available—if and when required— 
and they will be used with the permission of the Canadian government of 
the time. 

Mr. WincH: You know, Mr. Chairman, all I can say now is that I can © 
understand something which you and I heard, and that is that this committee is — 
truly experienced in frustration. j 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Minister, I wonder if I might have something pinned 
down on this amount of $173,700,000. I wonder if we might have this informa- 
tion available for another meeting. Could we take one unit at national defence — 
headquarters in Ottawa which looks after approximately 100,000 men now— 
that is a tri-service unit—as to their establishment as compared to one which 
looked after one million people phe oe the war, could that be possible? Or is 
there such a thing? 

Mr. PEARKES: I do not think there is such a thing. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, I think there is one; the central medical equipment 
depot, which was tri-service during the war, and is now tri-service; and if we 
could get a comparison of the establishment and the number of people, and of 
how filled it was during wartime, we would like it. 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, I think we can get that information for you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on page 311? E 

Mr. PEARKES: But we would not be able to get you just that information, ~ 
because the medical equipment depots were all disbanded or dispersed at 
the end of the war. 

The CHAIRMAN: I know; there was a different type of name for them, but ~ 
they are still doing the same functions. ® 

Mr. PEARKES: We will get you the information. ~ 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Are we still on pay and allowances? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. HELLYER: I would like to continue this discussion and ask if the 
minister could tell us if our native brigade is trained and organized in such 
a way as it would be competent to fight in a nuclear war? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 


Mr. HELLYER: This involves new methods of organization and dispersal 
from those which were in effect prior to this reorganization. 
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: Mr. PEARKES: Yes, definitely. All troops of the Canadian army are trained 
“so that they can operate on a nuclear battlefield, as well as being trained for 
‘the other tasks which might confront them; that is, the prevention of the 
-outspread of a local war, where it is not anticipated that nuclear weapons would 
_be used; and they are trained to be able to fight not only on a conventional 


battlefield, but also on a nuclear battlefield. 


Mr. HELLYER: In the event that the Russians were to attack this continent 
and to use only conventional forces, could the minister give us any indication 
of what the manpower ratio would be—whether it would be three to one, or 
four to one? 


Mr. PEARKES: I would not feel competent to give you that information. 
Mr. HELLYER: Are the troops today— 


Mr. PEARKES: There is no doubt about it that the Russian manpower is 
considerably greater than the manpower of the \.’estern armies assembled in 
Europe. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you please stick to pa; 2nd allowances? 


Mr. HELLYER: This is all included under them, because we are paying 
these troops over there. 


The CHAIRMAN: But we are not paying the Russians. 


Mr. HELLYER: In that case, undoubtedly this is the reason why the NATO 
shield forces have felt that it is necessary to have atomic capability, because if 
the Russians should throw the full weight of their land army against the NATO 
‘shield, it would be necessary to employ nuclear weapons in order to stop them, 

even for a short period of time? 

Mr. PEARKES: That is correct; and the possibility of having to use nuclear 
‘weapons has been part of the pecepted NATO policy, and it is part of that 
policy. 

Mr. HELLYER: This is the reason in the previous statement that you said 
that, in addition to the atomic weapons for the NATO troops, Canada would 
not wish to see them equipped less effectively than the troops with which they 
were associated. 

Mr. PEARKES: That is a reasonable statement for me to have made. 

| Mr. HELLYER: Do you wish to carry on with equipment now? 

The CHAIRMAN: We have certainly gone down to the end of that alley. 
Are there any further questions on pay and allowances? 

Mr. CHAMBERS: On pay and allowances I would like to ask if any con- 
‘sideration is being given to increasing the pay of the service personnel? 


Mr. PrearKeEs: In the past it has been customary to relate the pay of the 
armed services and of the royal Canadian mounted police to the scale of pay 
of the civil service of Canada; and if the pay of the civil service of Canada 
is increased, then it is very probable that the pay of the armed services would 
‘be increased; and with that in view, consideration is being given to increases 
in the scale of the pay and allowances; but no finality has been reached in 
that respect. 


Mr. WincH: I am still not satisfied with the answers I have received 
as to why it may not be possible to reduce the Canadian armed forces from 
four brigades, I think, down to three. As I understood the answer of the 
minister, the only military operational utilization of the Canadian army today 
is one, to have a brigade in Europe, and two, to have forces for rotation, in 
| Canada, which is once every three years, I understand, and to have a third 
force to act in connection with any small or commando raid. 

It still occurs to me that their major role in Canada is that of survival 
Operations. Now, is it not possible to have a highly trained and mobile force for 
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that survival operation, and still Have a rotatiou oie every Garee years, with 7" 


dian army, as you suggest, would not provide the degree of security that this 


_ they were dispersed between the three brigades, and that policy has been 
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two brigades in Canada? Is it not possible at all, or, may I put it in a different. 
way: is it not, in the estimation of your service, a matter of interest that 17. 
million people of Canada, whose survival is of interest, have not sufficient 
interest in the problem to make sufficient sacrifice to undertake the required 
training in-order to be able to assume a great deal of survival operation work? 4 

I admit I am in search of information, but if Canadian citizens are respon-— 
sible, and if my analyses of the meaning of the use of four brigades is correct, 
I fail to see why we cannot cut those four brigades down to three. | 4 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you like the minister to answer? 

‘Mr. WincH: Yes, I am sorry that it had to be a statement. 
' The CHAIRMAN: That is all right. 

Mr. PEARKES: Well, my own firm conviction is that to cut down the Cana- — 


country should expect in the event of nuclear attack. 

I do not believe that the civilian personnel across the country are trained — 
or equipped to the extent to leave it to them to carry out such tasks as the 
warning, the reporting system, both the initial warning, and that of attack, © 
and of the fall-out system; nor are they trained and equipped to carry out 
the dangerous role of re-entry into devastated areas. ¥ 

If this country is ever subject to nuclear attack, we shall need a great — 
deal of help from the civilian population, as well as the tasks which are being © 
assigned to the regular army, and I think it would be less than prudent to — 
attempt to cut down the army in its survival role at the present time. 


Mr. Wi1ncH: May I ask one further question: there has just been now a — 
change in the policy of two years service in Europe to three years. Would that — 
not automatically mean then that with that changeover it would be possibly 4 
to have a reduction in personnel? 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): And with the advantage of reducing the | 
primary costs, too. p : 


Mr. PEARKES: Originally the troops were on a two year rotation, and I 
extended that just over two years ago to a three year rotation, rotating one-— 
third of the brigade each year. That was not purely a measure of economy, — 
because it saved transportation costs; but it also increased considerably the 
efficiency of the troops in Europe, because it would mean that one-third of them > 
in each year would be new arrivals in Europe, whereas two-thirds of them — 
at least knew the conditions there, and I am certain that it has increased 
the efficiency of our brigade in Europe. g 


Mr. HELLYER: Are part of these forces in Canada still assigned to be used! 
as a mobile striking force? ” 


Mr. PEARKES: In each of the three brigade groups we have personnel 
trained for airborne duties, in order to deal with any commando type of opera- 
tion which might be carried out; and that in the main was the role of the 
so-called mobile brigade. Q 

Actually that mobile brigade was never actually assembled as a brigade; — 


continued. 


Mr. HELLYER: How many of these troops would have received training at t 
Fort Churchill, for arctic indoctrination? 


Mr. PEARKES: I would say about one-third of our troops, roughly; but. I 
cannot give you the exact figures because I do not have them here. There has 
not been quite the same emphasis placed on parachute training as there 
previously was, owing to the great difficulty in carrying out parachute operati 
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Mr. Roperce: I note that there is only one e-line devoted to the arpa ihe of 
173 million, while there are seven pages devoted to the expenditure. of $56 
million. Under staff, we have a number of personnel, and in this last line we 

ave a number of military personnel. Would it be possible to have a more 
detailed breakdown of the pay and allowances item; and if not, what is the 
Teason for it? 


Mr, PEARKES: Yes, I can give you a breakdown or more of a breakdown in 
‘connection with that $173 million. There is a reduction this year of $925,000 
from last year. As to the basic pay, I will give it to you in round numbers. 
~~ The basic pay amounts to $111.7 million; trades pay $15.6 million; sub- 
sistance and ration allowance, $25.6 million; marriage allowances, $10.5 million; 
separated family allowances, $2.2. million; clothing allowances, $1.5 million; 
foreign service allowances, $2.8 million; and aircrew training for the army, the 
small sum of $829,000; and then the regular officers training plan, the officer 
eadet program, $2 million practically. 

_. Mr. Roserce: That is for the money involved. Could we have the number 
of personnel involved? 

Mr. PEARKES: The total number of personnel which that amount of money 
‘is to pay is 47,799. That is the total number of army personnel. That is a ceiling 
rae has been imposed on the army. 

Mr. WINCH: On the straight army, itself? 
* Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 
Mr. Wincu: All four brigades, which is 22,000? 
_ Mr. PEARKES: I beg your pardon? 
Mr. WINCH: Four brigades is 22,000, is it not? 
Mr. PEARKES: I could not tell you offhand. A brigade is roughly 5,500. 
Mr. WincH: That is 22,000. 
- Mr. PEARKES: And multiply that by four, and you get 22,000. 
_. Mr, WincH: How many did you say this pay and allowances covers? 
- Mr. PearKEs: 47,799. 

Mr. WINCH: Well, where is the difference between the! 22,000 and 47,000? 

Mr. PEARKES: Those are personnel in training, and not allocated to the 
Di csdes; at the various schools of instruction, on the various administrative 
duties, on duties such as communications, and the force which is overseas not 
eh the brigade—that is, the UNEF force. 

- Mr. WINncH: If you add on UNEF, you get 23,000. Is ordnance sistant from 
a Bericade? 


Mr. PEARKES: The ordnance depots look after all the equipment for’ all 
the army. 
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Mr. WINCH: In other words then, in order to maintain 22 active men in four 
brigades it takes 27,000 outside? That, basically, is what it means, does it not? 


Mr. HELLYER: You said 22 active men. 
& Mr. WINCH: 22,000. 


Mr. PEARKES: 22,000, approximately, in the field units; the rest are in 
Schools, in administrative units, in all that are embraced by the term “logistic 
Services”, and there are a few other operational units. 


hz Mr. Wincu: And that does not include all civilians! That is an amazing 
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Mr. CHAMBERS: Was it not felt that during the last war there were 10 mer 
needed behind each actual rifle in the front line to supply the administration, 
logistics, and so on? 

Mr. PEARKES: It was something of that nate. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Then, I think the army is to be congratulated on its great 


improvement. j 
Mr. LAMBERT: In addition, how many men are there on the Alaska highway 
system? A 
Mr. PEARKES: I think it is about 1,000. L 


Mr. LAMBERT: In addition, the service corps in the army runs the logisties 
for the air force? : ‘ 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes, they run some supplies for the air force, the same way 
as the dental corps runs all the dentistry for the three services. 

Mr. LamBert: And that all comes in as well? 

Mr. PEARKES: It all comes in. q 

Mr. LAMBERT: Into the army? 

Mr. PEARKES: It is embraced in the general term “logistic services” 

Mr. ROBERGE: Coming back to my question, I was wondering ene the 
information that was given a moment ago is not included in the book of 
estimates. - 

Is there a security, or some other reason? : 

Mr. PearRKEs: No, it never has been included in the estimates. These are 
general headings which had been accepted for a number of years, and they 
embrace the sub-heading to which I have referred. 

Mr. RoBERGE: There is no special reason why it is not there? 

Mr. PEARKES: No. q 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Minister, you left the impression—or, 
at least, you did with me, in any event—that the establishment now of the 
Canadian army just meets the bare requirements for a national survival 
emergency. I would ask you, sir, if, recognizing the possible future contributions 
to the United Nations, whether you consider, or are considering, actually in- 
creasing the size of the force, or is there some possibility this argument might 
be countered by a possible retraction of the numbers required for the bree 
in Europe, with the build-up of West German forces? 

Mr. PEARKES: If the brigade in Germany was withdrawn, it would give an 
opportunity for a reduction in the number of forces retained. Is that what you 
mean? ¥ 

- Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I will repeat, Mr. Minister. You did leave the 
impression that, in the interests of national security, the size of the force is a 
bare minimum. Is this a correct impression? 

Mr. PEARKES: That is very definitely and very firmly my opinion, pecs 
these personnel who are employed in the training schools and in the depots 
across the country—training recruits and all, are organized into mobile columns 
for survival operations, and every man in the Canadian army, in the event 
of survival operations, would have a special job to go to. He is trained, or is 
being trained, in these survival operations. { 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): If it is true that this represents a bare 
minimum—and we assume this information is based on advice from the pro- 
fessionals, such as the chiefs of staff—would it not seem more reasonable to hava 
a safety margin over and above the present strength? 

Mr. PearKeEs: As I said, I feel this is a minimum requirement for regular 
forces, and that we must augment these regular forces through such organiza 
tions as the militia of Canada and the trained civil defence worker. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Morton. 
Mr. Morton: Has the committee had any decrease yet on the reinforcement 
policy of the Canadian army? 

The CHAIRMAN: Item 1 is being kept open; we will take your question then. 
N Mr. Morton: All I wanted to ask, Mr. Chairman was how long it took to 
train a reinforcement, and what was the policy of training a sufficient number 
of reinforcements, once the Canadian army was committed into action? 

Mr. PEARKES: Well, the concept of the war which we expect to be fought 
is that it will have to be fought with the troops which are in being on the day 
that war breaks out, and that there will be little opportunity of reinforcing 
troops with what you refer to as reinforcements that we call up and train 
at that time. 

We picture a short war, which gives little opportunity for the training of 
reinforcements. 

Mr. HELLYER: Although this is a sort of fundamental policy, is it not 
true that some people quarrel with it? For instance, General Maxwell Taylor’s 
book, although it contains a great many contradictions, does make one fun- 
‘damental point—and that is the possibility of a fairly sizeable ground action 
some place in the world, which would be met by the allies with conventional 
weapon attack, as a matter of policy, in which case all available reserves would 
have to be put in the line. 

The CHAIRMAN: And your question: what reserves will be put in the line? 


Mr. HELLYER: In this case, the matter of time for not only getting rein- 
forcements to the battlefront, but also in training reserves, might be relative. 
Mr. PEARKES: As I stated at an earlier meeting, we retain one battalion 
at readiness to go anywhere in the world in order to stop the outspread of 
some local war, if the United Nations sees fit to intervene in that way and call 
upon Canada for that help. In addition to that, the special forces which 
are in Canada—and I have mentioned two brigades are earmarked for stra- 
tegic reserve for NATO; and that leaves you one other brigade—which could 
| be dispatched, if the Canadian government of the day decided so to do. 
-_. Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Minister, what is the minimum length of time you 
consider would be necessary for training a unit in Canada before you would 
send it over to join the NATO brigade? 
Mr. PeaRKES: The regular units in Canada would join the NATO brigade 
at any time. 
ip Mr. HELLYER: That is not my question. My question is this: for newly 
| recruited persons, what is the minimum length of time required to train 
_ them? 
Mr. PEARKES: A newly recruited unit? 
Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 
Mr. PEARKES: Many months. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Parizeau? 
> Mr. Parizeau: Mr. Chairman, I have a short question. 
bie What is the basic pay of a first-class soldier, whether he is married or 
single? 
i The CHAIRMAN: A private. 
i Mr. PearKEs: The basic pay of a private is $104. 
be Mr. Parizeau: That is single? 
_ 23472-2—23 
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Mr. PearKES: That is\a'single private who is over 17 years of age. That 
is the starting pay. That is the basic pay, and it increases as he goes up the 
scale, and as he learns additional trades. ie a 4 

-Mr. ParizEau: And, as a first-class soldier? a 

~Mr. PEARKES: It is a given in last year’s white pees ane there is no 
change. igs 

The CR: Svilemen: may pay and allowances carry? 
Mr. Carter: Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 
Do these civilian. allowances include unemployment insurance ah things 
like that, under civilian allowances? 
Mr. PEARKES: To what are you referring? ; 
‘The CHarRMAN: The one before pay and allowances—civilian allowances}; 
and Mr. Carter wants to know if that includes unemployment allowances and 
other fringe benefits. 
. Mr. Arms tronc: Those are the cost of living allowances for isolated posts. 
Mr. CartTeR: What item includes the unemployment premiums and so 
forth, for the civilian personnel? 
‘Mr. ARMSTRONG: The unemployment insurance item is the second last one 
in this vote—pension, superannuation and other benefits. 
_ Mr. Carter: That is in a separate item? 

Mr. Armstrong: Yes. 

Mr. Carter: I have one further question. Is there a separate breakdown 
for trades pay-—the amount of money the army pays out for trades pay? 

Mr. ‘PEARKES: Yes, I read it out—$15,632,730. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, may pay and allowances carry? 

Some ..hon, MEMBERs:. Carried. : 

- The. CHAIRMAN: Page 312-—still, operation and maintenance, down to mili- 
tia, including Canadian officers training corps: 

-Are there any questions on the first half of the page, Saale 

“Some hon. MEMBERS: Carried. 

- The CHAIRMAN: The second half of the page—civil staff. May it carry? 

Mr. HELLYER: Before that carries, I understand that some of the militia 
units had their civilian staffs cut but, in some cases, they feel it has detracted. 
severely from their effectiveness. Would you give us the reasoning behind this; 


also, your latest appreciation of the role and effectiveness ot the militia in 
survival operations. 


. 
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Mr. HELLYER: And also his latest appreciation of the role and effectiveness 
of the militia in survival operations. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): While he is doing that— with the perericdian 
of Mr. Hellyer—would he also include in his reply the policy with respect to 
call-outs. The number of these has been decreased, and some regret has been, 


expressed by senior commanders to the effect that this also has reduced efficiency 
in the militia. 


Mr. PEARKES: At the time of Korea it was Pecessary, to call all. the regulail 
force personnel who then were attached to militia units to the regular units 
so that they could proceed to Korea in turn, in other words replace those. A 
number of militia men. were called out to do various tasks around the head- 
quarters of the militia units. They were instructors and clerical personnel. 
Some of them also were used as stewards in messes and that sort of thing. I 
was found that we could, without seriously affecting the efficiency of the militia, 
reduce that number of call-outs. They were reduced by 50 per cent earlier this 
year, partly as an economy measure. While there have been complaints sent i 
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es has been some Be otk een Seed: on the whole I think the 
litia ‘have been able to overcome their problem and are carrying on 
| ficiently. 
Regarding the general question, of course, there was some uncertainty as 

to the role of the militia in the early days when they were asked to undertake 
‘seriously these survival operations; but from the experience I have had, and 
from the reports I have had, I must say that I feel the militia is tackling the job 
with determination and in many instances with enthusiasm. It has given them 
new life. They see a definite job they have to do. New equipment is being’ sup- 
plied to them. It is only in training quantities at the present time and it will 
take some time before we are able to acquire all the equipment they need. As 
new equipment becomes available I feel quite certain that the importance of 
their role in survival operations will be even more appreciated than it is today. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall militia carry? 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I have a supplementary question. Mr. Minis- 
ter, in respect of the call-outs you referred to, I can appreciate the fact that 
the units may not need barmen or certain ancillary trades, but I believe there 
are a number deployed as part of the instructing staff. Have any large numbers 
of these been released? 

Mr. PEARKES: As I said, the total number of call-outs has been reduced 


by approximately 50 per cent. Who is let out would be ‘at the discretion Of 
the general officers commanding. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): But you have said that you do not consider 
‘this in any way has impaired efficiency of the militia. 
__. Mr. PrEarKEsS: No, because their service normally, or in some cases, has 
been replaced by people who are doing the work of assisting the militia Anne 
~ Mr. SmirH (Calgary South): If the figure is readily available, may I ask 
‘what is the percentage of servicemen per militia unit? Is there any rule in 
respect of that? 


_ Mr. PEARKES: I do not think there is any rule of thumb figure. It is left 
‘at the discretion of the general officers commanding to render such assistance 
‘as they can. A great deal of assistance is given by the regular training staff. 
There is a training cadre in each command and also non-commissioned officers 
‘are sent down from nearby units to assist in the evening training. 


Mr.-SmitH (Calgary South): May I deal with another matter. There has 
been an adjustment in the summer camps in respect of the militia. In the last 
year I believe there has been a change in the policy in this respect. The dif= 
ficulty, as I understand it, is that many men are unable to tend camps under 
the new policy. Is this criticism, in your view, of a serious nature? 
if - Mr. PearKEs: There always has been difficulty so long as I can remember 
in connection with the summer camps in meeting the convenience of all the 
men in any militia unit; but I do not think the change has made any appreciable 
difference. Militia men now being attached to a definite regular unit are re- 
lieved of the responsibility of a lot of administrative duties and the reports 
I have received are that the training is more efficient than used to be years ago. 
Mr. SmitH’ (Calgary South): Otherwise, by nature of the fact that they 
are in camp and serving with permanent units, in your view this improves 
efficiency. 
o.- Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 


— Mr. SmitrH (Calgary South): Is it correct that the militia is at its highest 
strength since some time? Do you have the figure? 


P,; Mr. PearKEs: I do not have up to date figures, but the militia has remained 
at about the same strength for the last twenty years, and that is about 40,000 
len. The last figure which has been given me is 40,010. 
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The CHAIRMAN: That is in'the white paper, gentlemen. 
Mr. PEARKES: That is as at May, 1960. 
Mr. LAMBERT: In connection with summer camps it is my understanding 
that last year the summer camps were held in June. Was there any appreciable — 
decline or change in the number of personnel who attended camp, and is the 
same policy now being continued. With more time for these men to adjust 
themselves, is it anticipated that the number of militia men attending camp 
this year will be greater than last year? ' 
Mr. PEARKES: We expect it to be about the same. The same amount of 
money is allocated for training purposes. There is a certain amount of flexibility 
given the general officers commanding in that respect. We have to carefuly | 
work the militia training in with the schedule of training for the regular 
army. 


Mr. LAMBERT: It is my understanding in so far as certain areas are = 
cerned that among militia men are many school teachers and that they as aa 
group are rather keen militia men. June, of course, is the wrong month fous 
those men. I wonder if last year there had been an appreciable decline in the © 
number of militia men attending camp, particularly among the officers, be- 
cause the school teachers would have the qualifications to become officers. 
Mr. PeaRKES: I do not think that militia training is restricted solely to the 
month of June. I was on a visit to Swift Current this last weekend. While I was 
there I saw the local militia unit. This was on the first of July and they were 
leaving the next day to attend camp at Wainwright for two weeks. ’ 
Mr. Macponatp: (Kings): My question is in respect of the strength of the 
militia. I note that there is a reduction in the pay and allowances and there has ~ 
not been much reduction in the militia. The minister mentioned earlier that if 
here is a war it probably will be a nuclear war but I often wonder what would 
happen in the event that nuclear weapons were banned on a world wide basis 
such as happened in the case of gas in World War II. Then I feel we would be: 
quite largely dependant on the militia to provide the personnel required in the 
event of a war, just as in World War I and World War II when the citizen 
soldiers assumed a great proportion of the role in the war. I wonder if there has 
been any actual reduction in the militia or if there is any anticipated. 
Mr. PEARKES: There has been a slight increase in the amount of money 
‘allocated for pay of the militia this year, an increase of $288,758. There also — 
has been an increase in the summer camp training bonuses. A bonus is given — 
for efficiency. This is increased in the amount of $4,125. ri 
Mr. Morton: Is this increase in the amount of pay and allowances to the F 
militia reflected in each unit in the militia. 
Mr. PEARKES: Each general officer commanding a command is allocated 
so much money for training purposes based on the number of units and he can 
apportion that, within some fairly strict regulations, as he sees best fit. . 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Might I ask the minister if the department 
is giving any encouragement to a category of servicemen which is neither 
militia nor cadet. I am speaking of the young soldiers of high school age who- 
are doing exceedingly well with little financial support, although the militia 
have taken them over. This is the young soldier cadet who does not qualify as a 
cadet. 7 


Mr. PEARKES: There is the apprentice scheme in the regular army. I do not 
know whether or not that is what you are referring to, or whether it is the 
young militia man who is under seventeen years of age. : 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Yes. 

Mr. PEARKES: Special camps are arranged for selected personnel according 
to the funds which are available in the various commands. For instance, in 

ns 
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yestern command there is a camp conducted at Vernon where these young 
militia men go for a few weeks training. From what I have seen personnally 
of the results, they achieve a very high standard of training. I believe that is 
carried out in all commands. 

: Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): I hope the department will continue to sup- 
port it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on the militia? 

Mr. CARTER: We have a greater strength and are paying less. Is there a 
decrease in the allowances or has there been a reduction in pay? 

Mr. PEaRKES: Of the militia? 

Mr. CARTER: Yes. 

Mr. PEARKES: We have approximately the same strength. It fluctuates all 
the time. . 

Mr. CARTER: We are spending only $11 million, whereas last year we 
spent $13 million. 

Mr. PEARKES: That is reflected in the call-out personnel. Call-outs were 
paid full time. 

The CHAIRMAN: That was cut by fifty per cent. 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Royal Canadian Army Cadets. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Are you continuing the practice of bonusing 
the cadets for their attendance? 

Mr. PEARKES: There is an allowance of $3 paid per cadet and there are 
bonuses given for certain things such as signalling and trademen qualifica- 
tions 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): This is an allowance really to induce him 
to become a cadet, is it not? 

Mr. PEARKES: Well, it is an inducement for him to do more training, which 
is beneficial to him. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, your next vote is No. 223, “construction 
or acquisition of buildings, works, land and major equipment”. Could we get 
through it? 


Item 223. Construction or Acquisition of buildings, works, land and major 
GEST TOTO Ta ecm ae a oan are oe ale) ashe ats lat fo stiare, =) spool oleate) ors cuss) aoe syateltye tN Bie-e eet ofeisiche $ 70,410,000 


: Are there any questions on this? There is a reduction from $645,000 to 
$325,000, in the purchase of real properties. 
A Mr. WrincuH: I should not ask, but I wonder if the Vancouver armoury 
is under this? 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes; a fire took place in Vancouver in the armouries of the 
Irish regiment. 
Mr. WINcH: Do not tell me. I was a member of that regiment for seven 
years. 
4 Mr. PEARKES: I know that: and I am afraid there was a good deal of 
destruction there. But facilities are provided for them at the present time out 
at Jericho, where they are carrying out their training now. Transportation is 
' being provided from the city out to Jericho on their training nights. 
We are looking for a new armoury site. There has been some difficulty in 
obtaining an armoury site. We reached an agreement with the city for a certain 
piece of land, but then some objection was raised by the residents in the area, 
pe we are now looking to see if we can get another site. 
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- Therefore there is no money in this year’ S atlotnent: for the actual con- 
struction of that armoury. 


The CuatrMaN: Are there any further Masset 

Mr. WINCH: I have been asked by a gentlemen nearby why I was in ‘an 
Irish regiment, and the answer, of course, is because I am always “agin” the 
government. 4 

Mr. PEARKES: I think I could give you a better answer than that. 

‘The CHAIRMAN: The next part of the item is construction or aquisition 
of buildings, works, land and major equipment, construction of buildings and_ 
works. There is a reduction from $49,950,000 down to $34,540,000. Are ther@ 
any questions? , 
‘Mr. HELLYER: I think we should have a breakdown. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh yes. y 

‘Mr. PEARKES: You mean a breakdown of the major construction areas? 


The CHAIRMAN: It is construction or acquisition of buildings, works land 
and equipment, $34,540,000. § 


Mr. PEARKES: Do you want it broken down by provinces? 4 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think that will be necessary. Just give us thell 
major items. 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes, give us the major items, and the area. 


Mr. PEARKES: The major items of $1 million or more include the following: 
the construction of the armouries in Toronto where, as you know, the university 
armouries has been used and where an agreement was venched. with the city 
vacating that site; and that has meant the construction of three armouries. The 
sites of two have been selected, while one is in construction. 5 


Mr. HELLYER: Before you go on, there has been a question raised in con 
nection with the legality of the sale by the Department of National Defence of P 
that land to the metropolitan corporation, because of the nature of the original | 
deed to the department. : 

Mr. PEARKES: That has been brought to my attention, and I have asked 
the legal officers of the department to look into it. 


Mr. HELLYER:. When you have some information on it, would you be goods 
enough to submit it to the committee? 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes. y 


The CHAIRMAN: The next is major procurement of equipment: tanks, ant 
armoured fighting vehicles, $65,000. 


Mr. WincH: May I ask the minister under this item which amounts to. 
some $60 million odd— 


The CHAIRMAN: That is your total. 
Mr. WINcH: Just approximately. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, all right. 


Mr. WINcH: Is that money for equipment of a new type, or is it for the 
replacement of obsolete equipment? Z 

Mr. PEARKES: This represents improvements in existing equipment, mainly. 
For instance,—and I mentioned this at a previous meeting,—we are improving 
the Centurion tanks. There is some $380,000 included in that for armament 
around the fuel tanks of the Centurions, and there is equipment connected 
with the mortars and flash spottings, and certain other equipment, as I indicated, 
which is included. I can give you the items if you want them. We are also 
purchasing some additional rifles and machine guns, including the new FNC-1 
rifle. All the forces are not equipped with that new rifle. There is an amoun é 
of $2,300, 000 involved. A 
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_ Mr. Wincu: The point I am after is; during this coming fiscal year there 
jill be no basic pietee in the “equipment of the Canadian ara forces, is 
of hat right? — 
_ Mr. Pearkes: There will be some improvement in the fire control system 
f the artillery, and there will be additional small arms acquired. There will 
_be very definite improvements made in the Centurion tank, and there will be 
some new equipment obtained in the nature of mortars. 
j Under the general heading of ‘‘equipment”’. we are replacing the old wire- 
less, 18 sets with the new C-42 sets. 
Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, much has been said about the mobility of 
our forces. I.was wondering if we could get a little further information in 
respect to the mobility that we presently have in the field. The minister has told 
us that the Bobcat, for instance, is not yet complete as far as development is 
concerned, and a decision has not yet been made in respect to the acquisition 
of it. What is presently being used? Are we still using the old universal carrier? 
_ Mr. PearkeEs: Yes, I think, it is the universal carrier which is being used. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any monies in this vote for that development 
this year, Mr. Minister? 
>. "Mr. PearKES: There is money in these estimates for the completion of the 
development of the Bobcat. 
Mr. HELLYER: Does the minister know if the Bobcat can be loaded for 
transport in the CL-44 aircraft? 
“Mr. Pearxes: I do not think it can. 
Mr. HELLYER: Would that also be true of the Caribou aircraft? 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes. They cannot be put into the Caribou. I do think it can 
be loaded into the C-130. 
I am told it can be put into the CL-44, but my impression is that it reduces 
‘the fuel load so much that it is hardly practical. 
Mr. HELLYER: It would reduce the range and therefore would not be an 
effective cargo? 
_ .Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 
Mr. HELLYER: Is the Bobcat to be amphibious? 
Mr. PEaRKEs: Yes. 
‘ Mr. HELLYER: Do we have any amphibious equipment presently in the 
field? ae 
_ Mr. Pearxes: I do not think we have anything other than bridge equip- 
“ment and pontoon bridging. 
_ Mr. HELLYER: Yes. It is alleged that the Russians have very large quan- 
tities of amphibious equipment, and that is one of the reasons, no doubt, why 
we are, or should be considering the replacement of some of our obsolete second 
world war equipment with something more up to date. 
Now, in the matter— 
Mr. PEARKES: That is the reason why we are pressing on with the develop- 
ment of the Bobcat. 
The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute, Mr. Hellyer; I wonder if we could finish out 
this vote item by item. As you know, item 1 is still open, and I would like to 
clean this up. We have covered tanks and armoured fighting vehicles. 
p Mr. HELLYER: I have only three or four more questions on equipment. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is there any money in here for that? 
‘Mr. HeLLyer: I do not know; that is what I am trying to find out. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, ask that question. 
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Mr. HELLYER: That is a little too convenient; I will dle the questions I 
have. 
In eispech to air support and mobility in the air for our troops in Europe, 
do we have any light. aircraft at the present time? 4 
The CHAIRMAN: That is air force. 
Mr. HELLYER: It is army. 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes, we have a limited number of light aircraft in Europe. 
They were sent over last year. 
_ Mr. HELLYER: Would they just be for observation purposes, or would they © 
have a troop carrying capacity? 
_ Mr, PearKEsS: They would not have a troop carrying capacity, except for 
carrying a limited number of personnel, like commanders and staff. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is there any money in this vote for this? 
Mr. PearKes: No, there is no money. ; 
_ Mr. HELLYER: Is there any money included for the acquisition of Caribou ~ 
aircraft? 
Mr. PEARKES: No. 


Mr. HELLYER: I wonder if the minister could tell us why not. We under- — 
stand the American army is purchasing these aircraft, and I would like to © 
know why the Canadian army are not doing the same thing? 


Mr. PEARKES: The requirements of the American army are different to j 
our requirements, and we have no money in this estimate for the Caribou. 


Mr. HELLYER: Have there been any developmental contracts with the De- 
Havilland Aircraft Company for the Canadian army? 


Mr. PEARKES: Some years ago. | 
Mr. HELLYER: But not of recent date. 
Mr. PEARKES: Not recently. 


Mr. HELLYER: And the minister is saying the Canadian army has no 4 
operational requirement for the Caribou aircraft? ; 


Mr. PearKES: At present we have—I did not go as far as to say that. 
The CHAIRMAN: At any rate, there is no money here. 


Mr. PeEarKES: There is no money here—and I have said the requirements — 
of the United States are different to our own. q 


Mr. HELLYER: But you did not say you would not like it if you could 
afford it. a 
My next question is on helicopters; how many helicopters do we have in — 


Europe? 

The CHAIRMAN: In the army. 

Mr. PEARKES: We have not any. 

Mr. HELLYER: No helicopters? 

Mr. PEARKES: I do not think there are. 

The CHAIRMAN: In the army. 

Mr. PEARKES: There are with the air force, but not with the army. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): What was the answer? 

The CHAIRMAN: The answer was that there are no helicopters in the army, 
but there are in the air force. 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, I think I am correct in saying that. The army woul 
have the facilities of them. : 


Mr. HELLYER: As you know, there is a running battle between air force and 
army with respect to small aircraft and helicopters. 
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‘The CuarrMan: We are checking the vote now. 

4 _ Mr. HELLER: This is army equipment, which is of vital importance to our 
troops overseas and to those of us at home who are interested in it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the army has decided to acquire the Honest John, 

according to information published. This is a very heavy artillery launching 
weapon while the Little John is a much smaller and lighter one which is, in fact, 
air transportable. If we are trying to develop mobile tactical forces, why would 
we not consider the acquisition of the Little John, either in lieu of or in addition 
to the Honest John? 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there any vote for the Honest John in this, Mr. Minister? 


Mr. PearKEs: No, but we acquired the Honest John, and it is being used by 
the NATO forces. It was a weapon which was suggested as being the most 
suitable for the brigade role, and it had the approval of the authorities at 
SHAPE. 

Mr. HELtyer: In respect to the general policy of Canadian forces, including 
the battalion which you told us you have available here to be transported by air 
anywhere in the world, is it not essential to have the type of equipment which 
easily can be carried by air in order to give the force greater flexibility? I was 
looking through the evidence given at the United States Senate in respect of 
these missiles. 

The CHAIRMAN: You would like to get that on the record? 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes. In reference to these missiles General Wood said: 

This is designed specifically for airborne units because the Honest 
John which does essentially the same job is too big and too heavy for 
present transport aircraft. 

Now he refers to the Little John and says it has essentially the same capa-~ 
bility but is much lighter and for that reason has a airborne capability. My 
question is: why would they not be acquired by the Canadian army either in 
addition to or instead of the Honest John? 

Mr. PearKES: The Honest John is a brigade weapon which you might say 

takes the place of the medium artillery of previous years. That is a type of 
weapon which was given first priority in the requirements for the brigade. It 
is not intended that they should be transported by air in Europe. Regarding the 


battalion which is air transportable for UNEF operations, all the equipment of 


| 
: 


that battalion is air transportable. 

Mr. HELLYER: Will it have anything comparable to this? 

Mr. PEARKES: No. 

Mr. HELLYER: In other words it will not be equipped with the latest and 
most up to date weapons. 

Mr. PEarKES: Not this year; not so far as the Little John is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us get down to our business. We are away out of 
order. 

Mr. HELLYER: Surely this is relevant. We are paying for an airforce to make 
the battalion transportable and obviously are not buying the type of equipment 
other people are getting in order to keep the troops up to date. Surely, this 
is relevant. It is an expenditure of public funds. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): This is somebody else’s opinion. 

Mr. HELLYER: I am quoting the opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have covered tanks, armoured fighting equipment and 
mechanical equipment including transport. 

Mr. HELLYER: Before we leave this I would like some indication whether 
er not there is any contemplation in the next year or two of acquiring light 
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planes ee helicopters and the type of equipment they would carry to make 
our troops mobile and flexible. . 

Mr. PEARKES: I can settle that in a moment. The question of acquiring” 
helicopters for the army is under the most active consideration. j 

Mr. HELLYER: In addition to that, then, does the minister consider or has_ 
_he considered the advisability of any other nuclear technical weapons such 
as the Davy Crockett? 

Mr. PEARKES: The only weapon haynes an immediate nuclear capability§ 
which we are planning for in the Canadian army is the Honest John. 

Mr. HELLYER: At an earlier meeting the question was raised of the Brown- 
ing machine gun and the minister was going to obtain some additional | 
information in respect of whether it is still in use or whether there would be 
an early replacement. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am glad we are back on the subject. 

Mr. HELLYER: Just because some equipment is not included in the estimates — j 
does not say it should not be. 7 

Mr. PEARKES: You asked what weapons if any are replacing any of the 
Browning machine guns used by the Canadian army. It is planned to replace the - 
.30 calibre Browning in due course by a machine gun of the 7.62 mm NATO 
standardized caliber. Preliminary studies are being carried out on some new 
machine guns which might meet the requirements. Consideration is being given 
to the replacement of the .5 calibre Browning in due course by a new hea 
machine gun. As yet, no decision on the type of gun to adopt has been made; 
but various guns are being considered. ~ 

Mr. HELLYER: This is the very objection. Everything seems to be under 
consideration. These Browning machine guns are presumably only capable of — 
rapid firing for a short period of time, and if a replacement is necessary, some 
of us find it difficult to understand, in expenditures of this magnitude, why 
a provision is not made for replacement of this basic equipment to keep our q 
troops up to date. It is important. The amount of money spent for ‘equipment | 
has been declining rapidly. As was clearly shown in a graph shown in a maga-_ 
zine recently, if the present trend continues, within three or four . there 
will be no expenditures on equipment. “ 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Which magazine? i 
Mr. HELLYER: It was a graph in the Saturday Night magazine. : 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): There is an authority for you! ; 
An hon. MempBer: Pretty poor authority! 


Mr. HELLYER: This is really a shocking thing to consider, that there are 
basic requirements which, in the opinion of many people, should have been — 
made before now—or at least by now—and all we are told is that they are 
under continuing consideration, under study, and that the decision will be 
made in due course. 


7 
| 
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Mr. PEARKES: This year— | 
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Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): .I wonder if Mr. Hellyer made any of these 
decisions in his capacity as associate minister? 

Mr. PEARKES: This year the automatic rifle, the FN(C2) is replacing all” 
the Bren guns that we have. That is increasing the fire power very con- 
siderably. It is highly questionable whether it is necessary to go into the 
requirement of a heavy machine gun—and these matters cannot be decided 
on the basis of a magazine article, or anything like that. 


Mr. HELLYER: I should hope not, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. PEARKES: It would take a lot of consideration. We have not got 
unlimited funds in this country to be spending money until we are certain thee 
we are spending it in the right direction. 
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y ‘ah may not Be absolutely necessary. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Hear, Hear! 
mupir, PEARKES: I'am satisfied that our troops are well armed and are effi- 


Mr. HELLYER: The minister, I am sure, agrees that where we have troops 
in the front line who are not equipped with a nuclear capability, and where 
they could be faced with an overwhelming man-power superiority, they should 
have the greatest possible fire power made available to them. I hope he will 
keep this in mind as he is preparing his estimates for next year. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Have-you got the other half of the $500 million? 

Mr. HELLYER: Let us talk about sensible figures. 

The CHAIRMAN: Construction or acquisition.of building, works, land. and 
“major equipment—shall that item carry? Mr. Carter, you wish to ask a 
question? Which item are you on? 

Mr. Carter: Miscellaneous equipment, page 314. Having served in this 

“poor bloody infantry”. I am interested in steel helmets. I brought one along. 

The CHAIRMAN: Good. 

Mr. Carter: It does not fit very well. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Your head has got fatter since you got it. 

Mr. Carter: Could the minister say when the last model of that was first 

issued? 

3 Mr. PEARKES: When the last model was purchased? 

_ Mr. Carter: Yes. 

b Mr. PEARKES: We have an adequate supply of steel helmets at the present 
Beme, and there is no money included for the purchase of another steel helmet. 

There are, in the different armies of the world, many types of steel helmet. 

Mr. Carter: Are you considering changing this type of steel helmet: has 
any consideration been given to that? 

Mr. PEARKES: I am sure the army is looking into the possibility of a new 
type of steel helmet when present supplies are exhausted or considered inade- 
quate. 

* Mr. Carter: Is it not a fact that practically every other nation has dis- 
‘carded this type of helmet, for various reasons, because it does not give 
adequate protection and bobs all over the place when you run? It is a very 
unsatisfactory piece of equipment. 
ke Mr. PEARKES: It was found very satisfactory in the last war, and saved a 
great many lives. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I think Mr. Carter should explain why he 
did not return it when he left. 

_ Mr. SpeNcER: I wonder where he got this. It is a pretty good steel. 

Mr. HELLYER: How do you spell “stee(a)1”? 

Mr. Carter: Is any consideration being given to changing it? 

Mr. PEaRKES: There are no plans for changing it this year. Like all other 
pieces of army equipment, the proper authorities are giving consideration to 
the improvement of various types of army equipment, as and when funds 
become available. This year there are no funds included for a new steel helmet. 

Mr. Carter: We are about the last army to be equipped with this type of 

nelmet, are we not? 

The CHarRMAN: Any further questions? 


“S rf t ne ries *, were . 
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Mr. CaRTER: Yes, I am asking the maeeenl SheeeD we are about the iagh 
people now to discard this? a 
Mr. PEARKEsS: I have not the slightest idea. 

Mr. CarTER: It is my information that we are. : 
Mr. PEARKES: There is a number of different types of steel helmet that I 
have seen in the armies of the world; and this is the one that is used by the 
Canadian army. . 
The CuHairMAN: Are there any more questions on miscellaneous equip-_ 
ment? Have you any questions about any other pieces, Mr. Carter? 4 
“Carried? 
, Agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: Ammunition and bombs? Carry? 
Agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: Does the item carry, gentlemen? 
Agreed to. F 
The CHAIRMAN: We shall start with the Royal Canadian Air Force tomor- 
row morning at 9.30 in this room, thank you. _ ‘ 
The committee adjourned. 
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_. The CHAIRMAN: We have a. quorum, gentlemen. We are on page 314 of 
‘the estimates, the Royal Canadian Air Force, vote 224. It goes on to page 321, 
‘at which time it is vote 225, on construction or acquisition of buildings. 

s _ So we are on page 314, the civil staff, on vote 224. Are there any questions, 


gentlemen? 


f : ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE 


vi item 224:Operation’ and)’"Maintenance. 0055 6 o.. csc oie oa lacs Sie erece ore Aleta Walp olawats wad $536,737 ,000 


> Hon. G. R. PEARKES (Minister of National Defence): May I mention the 
‘reasons for the reduction here? There was a total decrease of $1,374,370. This 
‘is due to a reduction of 410 positions in the authorized establishment, and a 
reduction of 132,021 man hours in the supply labour pools and a reduction of 
$100, 000 in oveltine paid. 

_ I mention that to show that there has been a very definite effort made by 
the Royal Canadian Air Force to cut down and reduce the number of personnel 
who are employed. 

i The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Minister. Are there any questions on 
page 314? 

& Mr. LAMBERT: Does the same consideration apply to the architects under 
the air force section, as applies to the army? 

Mr. PEARKES: That is correct. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Is there any indication as to the number of projects they 
are working on, or what particular requirement there might be for 16 architects 
for the air force? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, there has been a need to employ additional outside 
consultants and architects in connection with the development of the air 
defence program which was announced a year ago, which includes two Bomarcs, 
seven heavy radars, and the SAGE development. 

‘ The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on page 314, or shall 
it carry? 

_ Mr. HELLYER: Can we talk about the Bomarc under that? 

% Mr. WINCH: I was going to say, where does the Bomare come in on the 
‘estimates? : 

_ The CuHartrRMaAN: I think the word just got in there. 

- Mr. PearKkes: No, the Bomare is in under the estimates here, under 
ac construction.” 

_ The CHarRMAN: That will come along later. Shall page 314 carry? 
Agreed to. ’ 

The CHAIRMAN: Page 315, civil staff continued: instructors, chemists, 
echnical officers, Aaa draftsmen, librarians, operating engineers. Are 


_ Mr. LAMBERT: Flas tere been any increase, or a transfer of work, on 
: question of maintenance of aircraft away from civilian contractors to staff 
the air force? 
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In other words, certain lines of maintenance which previously had beer ay 
done by civilian contractors, have they been drawn back within the service? — 
Mr. E. ARMSTRONG (Assistant Deputy Minister (Finance), Department oj 
National Defence): There has not been any real change from the status of past 
years on this. a 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on page 315, or may it 
carry? 

Agreed to. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Page 316, civil staff continued: clerks of works, main- 
tenance supervisors, radio operators, inspectors of stores, airport maintenance, 
airport mechanics, and so on—and some more gardeners. Are there any ques- 
‘tions, gentlemen? Shall the page carry? 3 

Agreed to. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Page 317, still civil staff; punched card equipment, cares 
bakers, foremen, signals clerks, welfare supervisors. 

Mr. Spencer: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we might get a little more ex 
planation about these drivers. I notice that the salary that is paid to the driver 
in Moscow is more than three times what is paid to a driver in the United 
Kingdom—and considerably more than we pay to drivers here in Canada. 

Perhaps we could have an explanation as to why it costs some $5,722 fos 
a driver in Moscow. ; 

-Mr. ArmstronG: The reason for this is that the payment to the driver— 
which is in Russian rubles—is converted at the official exchange rate, which 
results in a very high dollar cost. The official rate, I think, is 12 to 1; I am not 
sure. At any rate, it is an inflated value for the Russian ruble whieh: when 
translated into dollars, as shown in this estimate, appears to give a very high 
salary to the locally employed Russian driver. 

The CHainMAN: He would make more money than Khrushchev, would ne 
not? 

- Mr. HELLYER: Have you tried the open market? 

Mr. SPENCER: Do I gather from that that labour in Moscow is paid, in rela- 

tion to Canadian dollars, an amount as indicated by this particular item? — 
Mr. ARMstTRONG: I do not know that you could really come to that conclu- 
sion. I think this really gives you a false impression, by reason of using an 
exchange rate that has not any real relationship to the purchasing value of 
the two currencies. This is the official exchange rate. i 

Mr. WincH: Actually, he is getting less than $2,000 a year, if you wall 
to put it that way. s 

‘Mr. SPENCER: Do we use the same medium of exchange in deveriivia 

the value of automobiles for importation into Canada, and things of that kind? 

The CHAIRMAN: We are not dealing with that. Are there any further ques= 
tions, gentlemen, on page 317? P 

Mr. Carter: I would like to follow that with a supplementary question. 

What is the going rate for drivers; does the Russian government pay the sam 
rate for their drivers as we pay? i 

Mr. ArmstronG: I do not know whether or not they do—although this 
rate is fixed by the local situation, and I presume it has some relationship to 
what is paid by local employers for drivers in that country. 4 

If this were converted at the appropriate exchange rate, the amount woul 
be substantially less—I think probably under $2,000. : 


Mr. SPENCER: Why do we not employ Canadian drivers? 


Mr. ARMsTRONG: In Moscow we are obliged to employ locally engaget 
drivers. 


~ 
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Mr. SPENCER: Why? 
Mr. “ARMSTRONG: This is a requirement of the Russian sovernmnent 
Mr. SPENCER: Do we require the Russians here to employ Canadians? 
Mr. ArmMstTRONG: No. 
¥. The CHAIRMAN: That question was asked yesterday by Mr. Hellyer, on 
the other item. 
“Mr. CHAMBERS: Do you know if this driver is in receipt of any other 
income from another source? 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on page 317? Shall the 
page carry? 

Agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Page 318, still civil staff. 

Mr. Lampert: Is the air force in line with the army, or national defence 
-records—I understand that your pay records are all under IBM. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: No. 

Mr. LAMBERT: You are using some automatic computing equipment? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: The army has an IBM automatic computer; the 650 
is the particular piece of equipment that they have. But the other services 
do not. The navy use IBM punched card equipment here in Ottawa for 
auditing their pay accounts; but I do not believe the air force use any of 
this equipment. Their pay acounting is largely decentralized to their stations, 
_and they do not use this type of equipment. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Has any serious consideration been given to effecting, 
_ perhaps, the same economies in respect to the air force? 
m Mr. PEARKES: Yes; I can comment on that. Only within 'the last month 
this matter was brought to my attention, and I have asked for consideration 
-to be given as to the advisability of installing a different system—the 
possibility of installing a more uniform system. 

_ Mr. Lampert: Because, after all, the air force is not a stranger to IBM 
‘equipment, since its air material command is closely tied in with it. I was 
_wondering, if the army had been using it, and it could be found to be effective 

for the air force, whether they could have centralized, tri-service pay records. 
Mr. PEARKES: That is exactly why I have asked for an examination to 

be made on. A recommendation was put up to me only a short time ago, and 

I sent it back and asked them to consider it on a tri-service basis. 

¥ The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on page 318? Shall the 

page carry? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I have one or two questions here, if I may 
_ask them. 

The CHAIRMAN: On page 318 or 319? 
Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): Page 318, with respect to the rather broad 
latitude you permitted us under the pay and allowances—if they are in order. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to wait until we clean up civil staff? 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I will be happy to wait. 
The CHAIRMAN: Page 319; are there any further questions on civil staff, 
labourers, painters, glaziers, plumbers, steamfitters, down to welders? 
Mr. Lampert: Is the air force system of carrying on its own sort of works 
maintenance the same as the army? It is my understanding that the army had 
dispensed with a good deal of the civilian employment that they had of 
‘a works maintenance nature, and transferred it either to some of their own 
service personnel, or civilian contractors as occasion arose. But I understand 
that the office is still on an entirely, pretty well do-it-yourself basis. 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG: I think it is true to say that each service operates under 


the same basic principle with respect to work to be done by contract and 
work to be done by their own personnel. The general principle that is applied 
in all services is that work will be done by contract where it is practical 
coo its s 
On the repair side there are many areas of work where it is difficult to 

do it by contract—develop the detailed plans, and so on; and this type of work 
is done very largely by the personnel of the services. The army are organized. 
slightly differently, in that they have works companies, as you know, across 
_ the country who do both the maintenance work and any construction work that 
is done by their own forces; they also supervise work that is done by contract. 
.. The air force have their works organization right on the stations, and they 
have, in the last two years, had this organization examined in detail by the 
organization and methods branch of the civil service commission—and a num-— 


all the actual recruitment of certain types of staff has not been completed. The o 
are coming in on the basis of a new program for putting more emphasis on 
- preventive maintenance, and this is largely concerned, of course, with repair 
and maintenance of these works, and so on. a 

Not all, but certainly the vast majority of the work—construction. work— 
is done by contract. The air force have a construction maintenance unit which 
is located in Calgary, and its main job is to do special construction jobs in 
isolated areas, and so on, under circumstances where it would be difficult and 
uneconomical to do it by contract. They also play the role, or function, of 
providing a training base for the tradesmen that fill in on the works establish- 
ments, and so on, on their stations. 4 

Mr. LAMBERT: I am not so much concerned with what goes out to con= 
tractors and what stays within the service—but you get almost a division on 
this question among the services, and you find that the responsibility for 
certain type of work is, say, that of the army in the one case, and then the 
air force—I should say the reverse, because I think the army do less. You find 
that the army will put it out to contract; but the air force will do it themselves, 
practically the same thing. — 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: It is possible that you would find this to some degree. As 
I say, each service works under the same general instructions in this respect 
Naturally, in an operation of this kind the decision, to some degree, must be 
left to the local commander, and you may find some difference here, in that ont 
commander may decide that in one case it is sensible to do it with his o fe 
personnel rather than to do it by contract. “4 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions down to welders? May t ne 
item carry? Now we are on continuing establishment. As the minister said, 
that is down from $44,131,370 to $43,750,000. a 

You had a question on that, Mr. Smith? a 


Mr. SwitH (Calgary South): Yes, Mr. Chairman. I wonder if I could ask 
the minister, first of all, if he can give the committee any information wit 
respect to a number of senior positions which I rather gather will, in a shor 
time, have to be filled in the air force. A 

I could cite them. As an example, I believe that Air Marshal Slemon is at 
or near retirement. Is it considered that his term is to be extended? 4 

I believe the chief of air staff is within a year of retirement. Perhaps yi 
would not care to comment on it; but what I am interested in, sir, is whetl 
there are any senior positions which are currently open that you are in a 
position to announce who will be likely to replace them. ug 
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Ir. PEARKES: No; there has been no announcement made, nor has any 
cision been made regarding the replacement of the senior officers that you 
ntioned. . . . 
» * My understanding is that Air Marshal Campbell and Air Marshal Slemon 
both have approximately two years to go to complete their appointments. 
Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): Iam very happy to hear that..The next ques- 
fion is perhaps relevant to this. I have been rather close to this branch of the 
ervice, and I have had a feeling for some time that in our retirement policy 
we are inclined to release many of our serving officers—and this, of course, 
applies to all three services—at a point when they are reaching their maxi- 
mum service value. 
This has been an old chestnut amongst the services, the question of at 
what time should they be released. I recognize, of course, that you have to 
nake way and provide a vacancy for younger officers coming up; but in this 
matter of turnover has any consideration been given to a system of permitting, 
in particular the senior brackets of officers, continuing the period of their 
ene} of service on a voluntary basis—on an optional basis, would be a better 
way of putting it? 
PY Mr. PEARKES: There is an age limit, according to rank, which is fixed 
for necessary retirement. Any extensions beyond that age limit have to 
receive the approval of the minister. The minister has. some discretion in 


that. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): The minister does have some discretion? 
i Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 

We8) Mr. SmaitH (Calgary South): May I ask, then, with respect to air crews; 
_ we know of course, that we spend a great deal of money to put a fully trained 
pilot in an aircraft. With respect to the younger officers who are on either 
"one of the two methods by which they can be commissioned, is there any 


‘suggestion that you are changing-this principle? 

¢ Mr. PeEARKES: No, I have not heard of any suggestions of change there. 

ce Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): This question goes back to the question of 
- turnover, which you made a reference to on page 384 of the committee’s evi- 
dence: are you at all concerned about the turnover of air crews, or isvst 
fairly stable? 

_ _The CHAIRMAN: That is page 384? 

a Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Yes. Are you satisfied with the turnover of 
| air crews, recognizing the cost to the country to train these crews? 

[ee Mr. PEARKES: Yes. It is essential that with these very fast moving aircraft 
| the pilots—of fighter aircraft, particularly,—should of necessity be young ‘men. 
| ¥ Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): I agree, of course. 

_.‘-Mr. Prarkes: And it is a turnover which is a rather rapid one, and it is 
| expensive to keep it that way. But I think on the whole the balance is about 
true. 

is ; Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I am interested in the turnover of the young 
_ ™men, frankly. I am a bit concerned that we are spending a great deal of money 
on the young pilots, and I am wondering if we are not perhaps losing too 
many of them at a point where they still could provide very useful service 
to us. This is not through retirement; but their voluntary intention of leaving 
_the service. 

Mr. PearKes: There is nothing that we can do to hold a man when he 
as completed his term of service. That is, in time of peace. But the general 
rend is rather the other way, and we notice that in the numbers of airmen 
© are re-engaging after their first period. There has been a tendency that 
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able in all three services that a higher percentage of men are re-enlisting. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): You. say that so far as air crew are con.- 


normal. 

Mr. PEARKES: I consider it is a normal rate. . 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): In respect of air search and rescue, are you 
giving any consideration to increasing the number of squadrons which would 
be made available, or are you considering any. other system which would 
give a greater coverage for air search and rescue? In western Canada formerly 
you based your squadrons at Edmonton and they now are moved to Winnipeg. a 
suggest that this leaves an extremely wide gap in western Canada in the ever 
that aircraft go down and air search and rescue is required. ; 

Mr. PEARKES: In what we know~as the western area there are three 
stations. There are stations at Winnipeg and Edmonton and in British Columbia 


at Vancouver. ; 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Have you not moved your squadrons out o 
Edmonton to Winnipeg? 5 


Mr. PEARKES: There is a subsquadron left at Edmonton, not a full squadron, 
I should mention that this year we are acqiring a number of better aircraft, 
namely the Albatross which is an amphibious aircraft. They will be availabl 
this year. We are obtaining ten Albatross which will be distributed “_ 
Canada. I believe three of them will go to the western area. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I am happy to hear that. I suggest there is 
a very wide gap in western command and from practical experience there ha 
been some difficulty in obtaining aircraft for air search. 


Mr. HELLYER: Is that the same Albatross Viscount Montgomery was teal 
ring to? 

The CHAIRMAN: Net total civil salaries and wages. Are there any questions: 
.on that item? 


Mr. CHAMBERS: There is an amount here recoverable from the United 
States air force. 


Air Commodore R. W. Desparats, (Chief of Finance): These are the 
civilians we hire on behalf of the United States for the Pinetree radar whidt 
is financed by them but manned by us. ¥ 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on this? ¢ 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Yesterday, under the same item when we 
were discussing army pay and allowances, in reply to a question the minister 
said that when the civil service provided a pay increase this also applied 
to the armed services. I wonder if this is generally a happy situation in the 
eyes of the minister. Are the two brackets necessarily comparable. Is it not 
felt by the department that perhaps each should be considered in the light of its 


own respective need? . 
Mr. PEARKES: I have said it had been the custom that when the civil 


service received an increase consideration was given at the same time to any 
increase in the armed services. It always has been the practice to have 

the salaries in the civil service of Canada comparable to salaries which oral 
paid generally in the country. The policy of the government is to be a good 
employer. That same policy applies to the armed forces. I do not say that 
they are very closely related, but we have a high standard of young men ir 
‘the services who are required to do highly technical work—many of them: 


. 
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I feel they are entitled to adequate pay—taking into consideration the 
rity ‘they have in respect of pension schemes, clothing, medical services 
i; d that sort of thing—comparable to a similar type of man in civilian life. 
2 _ Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I am not at all questioning the necessity. 
FE concur with what you have said. I would ask you, however, if there is any 
real logic in making pay increases in the armed services based necessarily on 
the allowances or pay awarded civil servants. You have said it is purely a 
custom and therefore I assume from that it would not be impossible to have 
either one of the two groups receive consideration separately. 
*; Mr. PEARKES: It would not be impossible, but the two groups are com- 
parable under conditions in the country as a whole. When there is a situation 
“in the country as a whole which justifies an increase in the pay of the civil 
servants, a similar situation usually exists in relation to the armed forces. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Is it possible then, because adjustments have 
been made in certain areas of the civil service, that similar pay adjustments 
might be made in similar areas of the armed forces. 

: Mr. PearKES: That matter is under discussion at the present time._ 

Mr. CartER: My question is on pay and allowances. In this connection I 

would like to draw the attention of the committee to appendix “A” on page 112 
; of the evidence. This table shows the effective loss of income by nonpayment 
of family allowances to overseas airmen. It shows that the leading aircrafts- 
“man suffers a net loss in income ranging from $638.40 to $1,536, depending on 
the number of children, while the wing commander suffers a net loss which 
ranges from $190.20 to $506.40. My question is: since the loss of income falls 
more heavily on the ones who can least afford it—the leading aircraftsmen— 
will the minister take steps to have this remedied. 
ae Mr. PearKES: This matter has been discussed with the department which 

is responsible for family allowances. It is a regulation in respect of family 
allowances over which we have no control. The situation has been discussed 
with them and it is still being discussed with them. 

x Mr. Carter: I do not consider that to be a satisfactory answer, because it 
is just passing the buck from the army to family allowances, or from the 
- Department of National Defence to the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. It is possible for the Department of National Defence to pay any 
allowance they want to, and if they want a pay and allowance in lieu of family 
allowance there is nothing to prevent them doing so. 

Hy Mr. PEaRKES: This matter has been brought to my attention. We have 
studies going on with the Department of Finance at the present time to see 
whether or not some of these anomalies can be relieved. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Minister. Are there any further questions 
on this page? 

Mr. Wincu: On pay and allowances, could I ask the minister this question: 
‘if an officer in the air force has a desk job and spends a certain amount of hours 
‘in the air is there a special allowance? 

Mr. PearKEs: There is flying time paid so that officers who temporarily are 
-employed in some position which does not require them at that time to fly 
_ could be encouraged to keep up their ability to fly so that when they move to 
another position they will be able to carry on with the tasks which would be 
required in the new position to which they are going. Even in some of the so 
‘ealled desk jobs—particularly in the materiel side—it is necessary for officers 
f who are not in a formation which is flying continually to be able to fly so as to 
test out equipment. 
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Mr. Wincu: How does this apply to officers who are not, as you would 
say, on a temporary desk job but because of their rank or. their position are 
actually permanently on a desk job? Have you found it to be a practice that 
they also spend the required hours flying in order to draw the extra pay. 

Mr. Pearkes: All personnel who are fit to fly do so. When I say fit to fly, 
I mean unless they have been grounded for medical or other reasons. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Surely no officer who receives flying pay is 
permanently on a desk job because they are rotated. 4g 

Mr. PEARKES: They are all rotated. While they may be employed for one 
tenure of command, say three years, on a desk job, if there is a change om 
circumstances they might at any time be required to fly. 
: Mr. CarTER: Could the minister give the details of the flying pay, as tol 
how much it is a month and so on. ; 

Mr. PEARKES: It is $100 per month. 

Mr. Carter: Extra flying pay. 

The CHAIRMAN: Regardless of rank. 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. That is the maximum they can draw. They have to fi re 
a certain number of hours. 

Mr. WincH: How many hours is it? 

Mr. PEARKES: They can get up to 150 hours. That is the maximum. 

Mr. WINCH: What is the minimum number of hours they have to fly in ay 

_ month in order to get the pay. 

Mr. PEARKES: Twenty-five hours a quarter. . 

Mr. WINCH: It may be an indirect approach, but members of the service 
have raised this question with me; that is, whether there is a policy or whether 
it is Just a matter of the individual himself who has a desk job putting in hi : 
twenty- five hours in order to draw that $100 a month. : 

is Mr. PEARKES: There definitely is a policy that the flying should be kept up. 
I think it is important, from the point of view of command. Take, for instance, 
the air vice marshal in charge of training; he must be able to fly and must fl 
continually himself if he is to maintain the morale and inspire the young pilots. 
If you had an air officer commanding who never flew, then I think you would 
find the morale in the service would go down. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Is this not the practice in all air forces? 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 


Mr. WINCH: I am not thinking of that type. I can agree with what you 
have said there; but let us take a senior officer who is stationed at command 
headquarters of NORAD. We have just lost a senior officer there. If he was on 
a training flight, why would he be on a training flight. 


__ Mr. PearKEs: He was doing his flying time. He was in charge of operations F 
and during that time he might be required to fly. If he does not keep his hand 


in and does not fly for two or three years he cannot get back that know-how at 
a moments notice. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): It is not the fall that hurts, it is the sudden 
stop. I think that is the expression. j 


Mr. WincH: I do not want to be unfair, but I can tell the minister that 
whereas he says this is required for one reason—that is to keep up the morale 
in the service of the young pilots when they see senior officers putting in their 
flying time—that a great many of the young pilots in the service feel exactly 

_ the opposite, that they are doing it to be able to draw the extra $100 a month. 
oa 
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he tragic accident which happened. I have known that officer since 
rhood. 

| Mr. Wincu: I am sorry. I was not raising it in that way. I was raising 
in respect of a person in that position at NORAD. 


Mr. PEARKES: On that same day there was a young student pilot who was 
illed, I think in New Brunswick. How do you draw the line? Do you say that 
ecause a man has reached a certain age he should not take risks? It is a 
very difficult job and I think we have to look at it in a hard cold way and 
say we believe it is in the interest of the service that officers in command 
should be able to fly and continually practice flying both for the purpose of 
morale and purposes of knowledge and of being able to test. out various forms 
of tactics and various equipment so that they can give advice from first hand 
information. 

¢ Mr. WINCH: Maybe’so; but at the same time I would like to continue this 
‘a bit further. I have listened very carefully to the minister. 

i Mr. PEARKES: I resent the suggestion that these men are flying just to get 
extra pay. 

_ Mr. Wiwcu: Let us take the case of a man in his late forties who has 
reached a certain rank because of his capabilities and is doing a required job 
‘on the ground. I cannot conceive of any situation where he actually would 
be required at his age to fly or where he could be used at his age, in this modern 
age, for the purpose of flying. Is it not an unnecessary risk to take the chance 
‘of losing this man with his ability and knowledge at his age by flying. I think 
there is a good argument there, because unfortunately we are losing senior 
officers. 

Mr. Pearkes: It is with the greatest of regret that I notice we have lost 
‘two officers recently. From what I understand Air Vice Marshal Hodson was 
‘earrying out an essential test with another pilot. It was a United States air- 
force pilot who was with him. The United States pilot was the actual captain 
‘of the plane at the time. It was purely a mechanical malfunction which caused 
‘the captain of the plane to consider it was necessary to order the crew to bail 
ut. 

bs Mr. Wi1ncH: Why do you risk the lives of the senior officers whose ability 
is so essential—not in this last fatality but in the one about three months ago— 
‘in a type of plane in which I understand there have been previous accidents. 
‘Mr. PearKes: No. The type of plane in which Air Commodore Stephenson 
“went down in is a serviceable type of plane. It just so happened that something 
“went wrong, as is the case in many accidents. The accident rate has been cut 
_down very considerably. 

Mr. Wrncu: Mr. Smith, you know more than I do about airplanes and 
perhaps you could explain this better than I can. | 

Mr. Smit (Calgary South): I have some sympathy for Mr. Winch. Would 
‘it be of any help to restrict senior officers to types of aircraft? This may destroy 
the argument that they must be able to fly any aircraft; but quite obviously a 
“man who is in an aircraft which is generally described as a hot aircraft—an 
aircraft which has a high stalling speed—and with which he is not familiar, 
automatically exposes himself to certain risks, rather than if he flew some- 
! thing with more moderate characteristics. A Mitchell was not a simple aircraft 
“to fly under any conditions. 

4 Mr. PEarKES: I would not like to give the impression that there were a 
_ very large number of fatal accidents in Mitchells. In 1958 and 1959 the figures 
‘Thave show that there was no Mitchell which had a fatal accident. In fact the 
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Mitchell in 1959 flew 14,088 hours. There was only one major accident and 
four minor accidents in that year. It has therefore recorded an accident rate 
of .35 which is almost the lowest or one of the lowest accident rates. Hi 
Mr. Smiru (Calgary South): You are not flying many Mitchells and for 
the most part they are being flown by 20-year old pilots, but nevertheless we 
have lost two air vice marshals in a period of two years in Mitchells. 4 
Mr. PEARKES: That is not borne out in the figures I have. In 1958 and 
1959, there were no fatal casualties on Mitchells. It must have been before 
1958. 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: It was in 1957. 
Mr. CARTER: I would like to come back again to the point on flying pay. 
Mr. CHAMBERS: On this point there are a number of senior officers whose 
main functions today may be administrative and responsibilities of command — 
but they keep up their flying for the reason of retaining their knowledge of the 
aircraft they control. I am wondering if any consideration is given to placing — 
a limitation on the type of aircraft they fly. . 
- The CHarrmMan: I think that is what Mr. Smith is after. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: These officers are not in practice to the same extent as are 
these young officers who are flying all the time. 
Mr. PEARKES: That might be a way of controlling the flying, but it is very 
difficult to suggest that one officer can take a risk in flying a type of aircraft © 
and a more senior officer would be prohibited to do that. 4 
Mr. HELLYER: Surely that would destroy the whole theory behind the — 
practice. If officers are limited in the types of aircraft they can fly then that : 
does not prepare them for command positions in operational squadrons and so 
on. 
Mr. WINCH: Is there not a difference between a man flying all the time 
and those who do it only occasionally? I think there is a big difference there. 4 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 
Mr. CHAMBERS: Presumably we would not take a senior officer whose | 


regular job is behind a desk and send him out on experimental aircraft. We 
would choose a pilot who was flying all the time. j 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): The difference between them is the physical — 
reaction of a man 20 years of age and a man 45. 


Mr. HELLYER: Has the minister considered the possibility of taking the 
Mitchells out of service? I know they still are used considerably but they are 
World War II aircraft and they have seen better days; they are expensive to — 
operate and tricky to handle. _ 


Mr. WINCH: That is not a fair question because our policy is: obsolete now. 


Mr. Carter: I would like to come back to the matter of flying pay. Can this — 
be spread over the whole year in such a way that the flying officer can get an — 


extra $1,200 income, or is there a ceiling on the amount? Is-it on a monthly > 
basis? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. The maximum amount is $100 a month. ~ 
Mr. CarTER: It is possible to earn an extra $1,200 a year? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN: And most of them get the maximum? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I would think the majority would get the maximum when _ 
they are keeping their hand in flying. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on pay allowances? 
Agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Page 320, professional and special services: corps of 
missionaires and other services. Are there any questions, gentlemen? It is. 
some since last year. 

Mr. CarTER: You moved ahead of me. I was going to ask the minister if he 
ould give us a breakdown of pay and allowances the same as he did in respect 
‘the army. 

_° The CHarRMAN: Yes. We can do that. 

Mr. Pearkes: Do you want that? 

- The CHAIRMAN: We could put it on the record. 
Mr. PEARKES: I will put it on the record. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 


Pay and Allowances—RCAF—1960-61 


‘ Increase 
Particulars 1960-61 1959-60 or 
Me Decrease 
a. ; $ $ $ 
Basic, Progressive and Group Pay............... 145, 848, 072 144, 953, 528 + 894,544 
Mmeeietence AllowanGG.).n 0 js octet ns ota wee vices 26, 598, 156 25, 343, 376 +1, 254, 780 
MEAT NLLOWANCE: GOr kr ce ee Che as clade 4,965,390 5, 045, 280 — 79,890 
Raiace Allowance) i. tek ials vac witig Sindee) le sus 12,301, 740 11, 743,410 + 558,330 
Separated Family Allowance.................-.. 1,425, 552 1, 235, 208 + 190,344 
Aircrew and Risk Allowance................-.-% 9, 145, 560 8,787, 660 + 357,900 
eerioneAllOowanGeho.) alli tece ete foe elk ue 1, 100, 205 1, 088, 007 + 12,198 
MOTE NOW ANCES. hcg. aQcnyae se Ge ce cle Soltis 7,891, 325 7,297, 531 + 593,794 
OSORNO tl Ts) Se ER 209, 276, 000 205, 494, 000 +3, 782,000 


The CHAIRMAN: At page 320 in respect of the item covering corps of com- 
missionaires and other services. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

_ The CHarRMAN: In respect of the item covering architects and engineers 
and consultants fees are there any questions? Have you any questions Mr. 
Lambert? 

~ Mr. LAMBERT: No. 

- The CyHarirmMAN: Under the item covering medical and dental consultants 
and special services are there any questions? 

‘Mr. PearKEs: May I make a comment in regard to the medical and dental 
item? 

The CHAIRMAN: By all means. 

Mr. PEaRKES: One is sometimes asked whether this tri-service medical 
organization, which we instituted a year ago, is working towards economy. You 
will find that there is, even in this first year, some reduction there. I just 
mentioned that because the committee on estimates urged us to have this insti- 
tuted, and the medical estimates, in spite of the fact that hospitalization has gone 
up, particularly hospitalization with the veterans affairs hospitals—it has gone 
up a considerable amount—we still have been able to show some decrease. 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I am happy to see that, Mr. Minister. 

The CHAIRMAN: That shows that the estimates committee was of some use 
last year. 

_ Mr. Pearkes: I thought the members would be interested in that. 

The CHarrmMaN: Are there any questions in regard to the item covering fees 
or special courses? 

The next item is operation of R.C.A.F. establishments and provision of 
cilities by contracts. 

B Mr. ‘SMITH (Calgary South): What is this, Mr. Minister? 
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Mr. PEARKES: This is idainiy: the MeN of the. id Canada line. meee ul 
of improved techniques and the experience which has been gained over the year : 
it has been possible to make a very considerable reduction in this item. E 


The CuHarrmMaN: Are there any further questions in that regard? “a 
The next item is travelling and removal expenses. Are there any questions 
gentlemen? 
The next item is freight, express and cartage. Are there any questions? _ 
The next item is postage. 
We now come to telephones, telegrams and other communication services. 
The next item is publication of departmental reports and other material.. 
The next item is exhibits, advertising, films, broadcasting and displays. — 
i The next item is office stationery, supplies, equipment and furnishings. ~ 
We now come to materials and supplies, including fuels, ete. Are there any 
questions? The items listed under this heading include fuel, clothing, gasoline 
food supplies, etc. Are there any questions in regard to these items? 
~ Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): In regard to miscellaneous materials an 
supplies, perhaps it might be worthwhile to have the major items ete Thi 
amounts to $6,540,000. 
; Mr. PEARKES: This item includes paint, packaging, preservation, storage ¢ (e) 
materials, metals, and general hardware, dependent school supplies, which i 
quite an item, and miscellaneous barrack, hospital cleaning materials and photo 
graphic materials, etc. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Minister. 
The next item is repairs and upkeep of buildings and works including lan 
and amounts to $125 million. ss 
The next item refers to repairs and upkeep of equipment. 
The next item is municipal and public utility services. Are there any 
questions? a 
The next item covers pensions, superannuations and other benefits for 
personnel services. : 
The last item covers other expenditures, and I notice that it is down fro 
last year. 
Now we deal with the Royal Canadian Air Force (reserve). F 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I have a question to ask here, Mr. Minister 
Perhaps the minister has some comment to make with respect to th 
policy of the reserve? If you have no comment I will be happy to ask my 
question. eae 
Mr. PearKES: I think it would be advisable for you to ask your question, 
and then perhaps I can answer it. 
The CHAIRMAN: It would be of help if you would. 
Mr. SmituH (Calgary South): I thought you might anticipate my question, 
Mr. Minister. oa 
The reserve has a responsibility now and is taking part in a new role, 
and has been for the last two year period. I would like to ask, sir, whethel 
you consider that this is a vehicle which you hope to use as a form 0 
recruitment to any substantial degree? 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes, we wish to maintain the squadrons, particularly those 
which are connected with the survival operations. I believe they will hav 
an important function to carry out both in connection with rescue work a 
reconnaissance in connection with the survival operation. “ 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): In the United Kingdom, as you are awa e 
sir, they have eliminated their auxiliary squadrons. We are maintaining 0 
because of rather different circumstances, and primarily in respect of surviv 
is this correct? 


\ 
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Mr. PearKEs: Yes. I think one of the differences is the extent of our 
ntry, which is so much larger and vaster than the confined conditions of 
he United Kingdom. 

Mr. SmituH (Calgary South): Do you hope in the foreseeable future to be 


able to equip our squadrons; and I know you have made some reference to 


this already, but can you give us any time table on when you will have the 
squadrons equipped with the Expeditor so that they will be able to carry out 
their roles more adequately? 


Mr. PEARKES: We have an order providing for 27 Otter aircraft. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will have more information in that regard later, 
Mr. Smith. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I will wait until we reach that point then. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions in regard to the Royal 
Canadian Air Force (reserve)? 
The next item to consider is the Royal Canadian Air Cadets. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I wonder if the minister has the number 


of air cadets available who have gone into the armed services in the last 


year? 

The CHArRMAN: Are you referring to the group you took overseas last 
year, Mr. Smith? 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Not entirely, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: He is the den mother. 

Mr, SmitH (Calgary South): Thank you for the commercial, 

The CHAIRMAN: You are welcome. 


Mr. PrearKEs: To what extent this was due to Mr. Smith’s influence 
I do not know, but in the past calendar year 555 ex-air cadets were enrolled 


: into the RCAF regular, 135 as officers and 420 as airmen. 


Mr. HEeLLYER: How much less is that than previously? 
Mr. PearKEsS: How much less? I have not got the actual figures here, 


but there has been a steady increase. It was a noticeable increase last year. 


Mr. HELLYER: Notwithstanding Mr. Smith. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I hate to appear as a witness, as Mr. Hellyer 


continues to do, but I can tell him he is correct only because, of course, 


the requirements for the air force are somewhat lower this year. 


The Cuarrman: Are there any further questions in regard to this item? 
It is now 20 minutes to eleven. Shall we go along a little bit faster and 


stick a little closer to the items, perhaps until quarter to eleven. 


Mr. HELLYER: Or five to eleven. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is all right with me. 

The next item is construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land and 
major equipment. 

Mr. HELLYER: This would include the acquisition of land and construction 


‘of the Bomarc sites. This whole Bomare program still is, in the opinion of 
“many people, yery questionable. I think the minister should give us some 


further reassurance in respect to it. First of all, as he well knows— 
The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute, Mr. Hellyer. Let us stay away from state- 


| ments and ask questions. What would you like to know about the real prop- 
erties that have been purchased? 


Mr. HELLYER: Well, the real properties are completely vulnerable to an 


ot missile, and by the time this whole system is— 


The CHAIRMAN: What is your question? 
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Mr. eae Well, if you could have— aye Ewen ve 
The CHAIRMAN: May I have your question, piesa eee ne 
Mr. HELLYER: Yes. The question is; why would the Conaaiag government 
spend this amount of money on this system when the whole thing could bs 
rendered useless by enemy missiles? 
- The CHAIRMAN: That is a suggestion only, Mr. Serine 
Mr. Hetiyer: I think that is a question. " 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I am Sunn he does not read the United i 
States senate report. 
Mr. PrearKES: I do not agree with the statement made by the nee 
that the entire system could be destroyed by enemy action. Considering the © 
distance from Russia to this country, the likelihood of the Bomarc missile _ 
bases being considered as a target for hostile intercontinental ballistic missiles, — 
taking into consideration the size and locations of the Bomarc stations, is not ~ 
only extremely remote, but is practically negligible. r 
Mr. HELLYER: May I ask how much of this $667,000 is for Bomarc | sites, ¥ 
- Mr. Minister? 4 
Mr. PEARKES: The land has ae been purchased, so none of this is in - 
regard to that. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is possibly for the construction of buildings and work? 
- Mr. PEARKES: Yes, that is where it would be involved. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? . 
Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, the minister’s reassurance in my opinion is © 
not satisfactory because it is in direct contradiction to testimony given by — 
a great number of people. Let me, if I may, just read one of the quotations from ~ 
the United States senates evidence Senator Symington— ze 
The CHAIRMAN: This is actually out of order. What is your question? This — 
may be important in your mind, but possibly not too important to anyone else. © 
Mr. HELLYER: Senator Symington is asking the questions of General Wright. 
says: 
“It (Bomarc) is a sitting duck on these large bases with sixty missiles © 
on each— 
and then it goes on: 
_ How about that! 
General White: I think that is true. It is vulnerable, yes. 
: Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I wonder if you would be kind enough to © 
read, as has been done before, the views of the other generals with respect to 3 
the Bomare. You might just as well present the other side of the argument. 
The CHAIRMAN: Let us get down to the actual item. } 
Mr. WINcH: Could I ask how much this item is involved in the Bomarc? 
Mr. PEARKES: $8 million is included this year. 
Mr. WINcH: $8 million? 
Mr. PEARKES: $8 million. 
Mr. WINCH: I move that this vote be reduced by $8 million. 
The CHAIRMAN: Have you any questions Mr. Hellyer, in respect to the 
Bomarc sites? : 
Mr. HELLYER: Yes. I would like the minister to tell us how many addi- © 
tional squadrons of Bomarc installations would have to be increased by if — 
they are not to be armed with atomic weapons, in order to be of equal 
effectiveness? : 


Mr. PEARKES: There is no intention to increase the number of launches, 
or the number of Bomarc squadrons. a 
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HELLYER: I am afraid the minister misunderstood my question, Mr. 
The CHAIRMAN: I do not think he did, Mr. Hellyer. 

‘Do you have any further questions, Mr. Hellyer? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes. This is, of course based again on expert testimony to 
the effect that the increase, to bring the squadrons armed with high explosive 
warheads up to equal, would be enumerable. I wonder if the minister could 
- tell us how many squadrons he would have to install in order to do the same 
. if they are not equipped with atomic warheads? 

-- Mr. PearKeEs: All I can say is that there is no intention to increase the 
number of Bomare squadrons beyond the two that have been agreed upon 
at the present time. 

‘Mr. HELLYER: Does the minister feel that he should ask us to vote funds 
~ for a launcher which implicitly, at least by his own admission, is of no effect 
without atomic warheads? 

~. Mr. PEARKES: I never said it has no effect without atomic warheads. As 
the Prime Minister has stated over and over again, negotiations are going 
ahead so as to have the atomic weapons—atomic warheads—available if and 
_ when they are required. If they are required they will be used under the 
_authority of the Prime Minister of the day. 

- ‘Mr. Hetiyer: Mr. Chairman, this does not seem to be in accordance with 
_ United States law. 

Mr. Cuampers: Let us have this legal opinion a little more amplified. 


: Mr. HELLYER: It would seem rather difficult to understand why, when 
“according to the Minister of External Affairs no final negotiations have been 
carried on the minister can expect an agreement before these missiles are put 
ae to. use. We want to know what the government policy is. Are you going 
to have atomic missiles on them? Are they going to be kept by the United 
States under lock and key, and will they be under the control of a United 
States officer? Will you have to phone the president of the United States if 


there are bombers coming down and want to use them to defend Canada? 


ae Mr. CHAIRMAN: That has already been answered before. 

e. Mr. HELLYER: It has not been answered before, Mr. Chairman, or I would 
not be asking the question. 

__-Mr. PeargEs: It has all been answered before. It has been answered and 
repeated again and again by the Prime Minister. Arrangements are being made 
so that if nuclear warheads are required they will be available, and they will 
ise only be used with the authority of the government of Canada. 


a Mr. HELLYER:-The Minister just said: “If they are required”. 
. + Mr. -PEARKES: If and when they are required. 


ba 


ae. 


_. Mr. Hetryer: If these Bomarc launchers are installed, will they be 
| required? 

jag Mr. PEARKES: They won’t be required unless the enemy come over here. 
3 We are not going to fire them up into the air just for the fun of it. 

%- Mr. HELLYER: But you are not going to go to Washington to get them 
_ when the enemy arrives. 

The CHAIRMAN: This is one of those “if, if, if,’ situations. 

a Mr. HELLYER: That seems to be typical of our defence policy. 

$ _ The CHAIRMAN: It is typical of the questions you are putting Mr. Hellyer. 
-_ Have you any further questions in regard to the item governing acquisi- 
on and construction of buildings? 


Ade *. 
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Mr. HELLYER: Yes, Mr. Chairman. Coming back to the location of the 
site at North Bay, I am still not satisfied as to why it is so close to the city of 
North Bay. Could the minister explain that? i 

The CHAIRMAN: Your question: Why is it located so close to North Bay? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 


Mr. PEARKES: The site was chosen so that it would link in with the other 
Bomarc stations. There are some very technical reasons for that particular 
site being acceptable. Also, this property is owned by the government and 
therefore did not have to be purchased. 

It is not particularly close, it is located some seven or eight miles from 
‘the town of North Bay. 

Mr. HELLYER: Is the minister stating that a site five or ten miles further 
from the city would have been unacceptable for technical reasons? 

Mr. PEARKES: It might have been. I do not know what site you are talicinia 
about. The fact that a site was ten miles away from the city would not 
it unacceptable, but there might be conditions in the lay of the land whic 
would make it unacceptable. 

Mr. HELLYER: Is it true to say that the site was chosen because it was 
already owned by the government, and because there were existing facilities 
there? > 

Mr. PEARKES: No, that site was chosen for operational purposes. The land 
was available in that immediate area, and it was owned by the government. 

Mr. HELLYER: A site a few miles further from the city would not have ie 
equally acceptable? 

Mr. PEARKES: A site a few miles away from the city would probably havell 
been just acceptable for technical reasons but not for economic reasons. We 
owned the land there. It is adjacent to a highway, and it is close to an air. 
station. This reduces the amount of money that has to be spent on quarters, 
because the personnel can live in the quarters at the North Bay air station. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we will have to stop now. ° 
Mr. CARTER: I just would like to ask one question. 
The CHAIRMAN: One question, fine. 


Mr. Carter: Could the minister say why he thinks there is only a slim 
chance that these bases could be destroyed by enemy missiles. 


Mr. PEARKES: Why I think what? 


Mr. CARTER: Why you think there is a slim chance of the bases being 
destroyed? 


c ales . ee 
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Mr. PEARKES: There is very little chance of their being destroyed because 
the Russians have only a limited number of intercontinental ballistic missiles” 
and they will surely use those against prime targets which would include SAC 
bases in the United States. They would be the natural primary targets. v¢ 
Bomarc is a weapon to defend us against bombers. 

Mr. HELLYER: The Russians will have a lot more intercontinental ballistic 
missiles before we have a defence. q 


Mr. PEARKES: Then perhaps we will not need them. 
F 


The CHAIRMAN: I suggest that we meet on Monday at 3.30 and Wednesday 
afternoon at 3.30. 


; 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, at this stage of the proceedings could I inquir : 
as to when it is the intention of this committee to hear other witnesses, i 
at all, or is it true to say that there never has been any intention on the pas 
of the government to allow other witnesses to appear? 


| 
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Mr. PEARKES: The government has nothing to do with that. 


The CHAIRMAN: You attended at the steering committee, Mr. Hellyer, and 
you know exactly the way that committee felt about this suggestion. We 
will discuss this again at another steering committee meeting. 


Our next meeting will be on Monday at 3.30 p.m. gentlemen. 


Mr. HELLYER: I felt like what they call a “hanger on” at the steering 
committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: O’k, hanger on. 


Gentlemen, we will meet again at 3.30 Monday afternoon. 
The committee adjourned. 
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- MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, Room 238-S. 
Monpay, July 11, 1960. 
(22) 


The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


- Members present: Messrs. Carter, Chambers, EP eae Hellyer, Lambert, 
rton, Parizeau, Roberge, Spencer, Winch.—10. 


In attendance: Honourable George R. Pearkes, V. C., Minister of National 
fence; Mr. E. Armstrong, Assistant Deputy Minister (Finance); Air Com- 
)dore R. W. Desbarats, Chief of Finance, R.C.A.F.; Group Captain G. H. Elms, 
ector of Air Plans, R.C.A.B.; Mr. D. B. Dwyer, Superintendent, Parliamentary 


The Chairman explained that he had on Friday last misunderstood the 
tion of Mr. Winch. However, as no seconder was on hand, the said motion 
f Mr. Winch could not be recorded. 


-_ However, the Chairman invited Mr. Winch to repeat his motion, if he 
could find a seconder, whereas Mr. Winch, seconded by Honourable Paul 
llyer, moved that the Committee recommend that the amount apportioned 
Bomarc under Construction and Works contained in item 225 of the Estimates 
der study be reduced by $7,999,999. 


f After discussion, and the question having been put thereon, the proposed 
otion of Mr. Winch was resolved in the negative on a show of hands on the 
lowing division: Yeas, 4; Nays, 5. The Chairman declared the motion lost. 


- Mr. Pearkes was again questioned at length. 


- Consideration of item 225 of the said Estimates was continued, completed 
d finally approved. 


‘ And consideration of the Estimates of the Department of National Defence 
r the fiscal year 1960-61 still continuing, it was adjourned until the follow- 
g meeting. 


~~ At 5.00 o'clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 3.30 o’clock 
n. Wednesday, July 13th. 

a 2 raat Antoine Chassé, 

ae. Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


Monpay, July 11, 1960. 
3:30 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. I wish to apologize 
to Mr. Winch for misunderstanding him at the last meeting. 
ae. Mr. Winch will notice when he gets the printed evidence that he said “I 
‘move that this vote be reduced by $8 million’’. 

We were talking at that time about the Bomarc installation, and I thought 
that Mr. Winch said “I vote that this $8 million be reduced”. But Mr. Winch 
actually was moving at that time, and if it is his intention to make the same 
motion today, I suggest that he reduce it by $7,999,999, that is, bring it down 
to $1. 

I apologize to Mr. Winch for misunderstanding him. 

: - Mr. WINCH: I appreciate the remarks you have just made, Mr. Chairman, 
although I cannot quite understand the splitting of hairs, and the $1. However, 
it was not meant as a facetious statement on my part. 

I completely understand your precedent, that we are not supposed to 
make statements, but only to ask questions. However, if one is to move for 
a reduction in estimates, it is most necessary, Mr. Chairman, to make a very 
a statement. 

A few moments ago I drafted a statement which is very short, and I hope 
‘ may be permitted to give it to you, so that I may then re-move the motion 
which I moved the other day. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Very well, you may proceeds 
_ Mr. WincuH: My statement is this: 
The only conceivable use of the Bomarc is to be part of the defence 

‘against all-out air attack. It is senseless to think that an air attack on this 
‘continent would be less than all-out for an aggressor would be mad thus to 
trigger the U.S.A.’s retaliatory forces without going all-out to destroy them. 
Pe But in the event of all-out attack on this continent no amount of air 
Pe tence will prevent sufficient thermonuclear weapons getting through to 
‘destroy the nation. The Bomarc, therefore, is useless. Only deterrence, pending 
complete and universal disarmament, makes sense. 

- For these reasons, I therefore move that this item in the estimates be 
reduced by $8 million, the appropriation set for this year’s expenditure on 
the Bomarc. 


‘ee 


@. . Che CHAIRMAN: Have we a seconder, or any comments? 
Mr. HELLYER: It is just a question of order. Is it in order to move a 
reduction of estimates in this committee, due to the fact that we are merely 
| considering estimates and do not have the authority of the whole house to deal 
with estimates? 

The CHAIRMAN: No. I think the way it should be done is that we would 
say in our report that Mr. Winch moved that the amount be reduced. That 
‘would be our recommendation merely to the committee of the whole, and they, 
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- to recommend to the house as a whole an increase in those estimates if 


- of supply, then I would second his motion. 
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~The CHAIRMAN: By the same toEurE we have, as I understand it, at 


consider them to be insufficient. 5 

Are there any further comments? 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Is there a seconder? 

The CHainMan: Not yet. = 
Mr. HELLYER: If, by this motion, it is meant a recommendation to the 
committee of supply, and if according to the terms of reference this com- 
mittee operates under a reference, but has no authority in respect to the 
voting of public monies—if that is what Mr. Winch meant, merely that t 
committee is to go on record by way of a recommendation to the committ | 


Mr. WincH: That is all I can do. 


Mr. HELLYER: But at the same time, I am not agreeing arth him in 
statement. The reason I have to do this is quite obvious, since I have alsc 
moved for the same reduction, the same motion, in the House of Commons, in 
the committee of supply earlier this year; and this raises an additional ques 
tion as to the technical aspects of raising a motion which has already been 
_ decided once by the committee of supply on this very same subject. 

Mr. WINcH: What does Mr. Hellyer mean when he says that he moved 

it in the committee of supply? The estimates for defence are not yet called. 

Mr. HELLYER: That was in committee of supply under consideration ©: 
interim supply, the first two-sixths of the year’s appropriation. *. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, this is my understanding of it. As you all 

appreciate, I do not attempt to be an authority on the matter, and if you 
would rather, if it is your wish to hold it over, we may get a ruling on it. 
But my understanding is that we have authority merely to recommend to the 
committee of the whole anything we so desire. a 

_ Have you any thoughts on it? ¥ 

Mr. WIncH: The report of this conieneee will be a recommendation? — 

' Hon. G. R. PEARKES (Minister of National Defence): I was going to cud 
_ gest that a better time to discuss this would be when you are drawing Wj 
your report. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. PEARKES: And if you wish to include that in your report, I think 
that would be the right time to do so. © 2 
Mr. Wincu: I understand that it is absolutely impossible, and for or 
reason: you are going through these estimates item by item, and when 
hit the end of the items, you say “shall it carry?” Therefore, if you disagret 
with it, being carried, you have to make your motion, otherwise you will 
be considered as concurring with the items. 
The CHAIRMAN: I do not think it matters whether you do it now or just 
before we come to write our report. Our feeling is that we do have the powe 
—if this committee votes on your motion here—to insert that recommendatiol 
in our report. 
Mr. WINcH: You also agree, Becouce of the way you put the aussie on 

the different items, that we have to take a vote now? 
The CHAIRMAN: If there is any doubt in any person’s mind as to th r 
legality of it, I would be willing, if you are willing, to hold it over so the a 
we may get a ruling. 

_ » Mr. CuampBers: The motion is not properly before the committee at t 
present time because it has not been seconded. ‘3 
The CHAIRMAN: No. 
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oing this or not. . 
‘The CuairmMaN: My interpretation of the order of reference is—and I 
ve read the rules on committee procedure—that if Mr. Winch moves his 
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mmittee of the whole, in our recommendations. ~ 

Do you agree with that understanding, Mr. Hellyer? 

_ Mr. Lampert: Providing it carries. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is what I say, providing it is carried. 

Mr. Hettyer: This might be mentioned whether the motion is carried 
not. 

a The CHAIRMAN: That is not necessary. It is entirely up to the committee 

at that time to decide. 

_ Are there any further comments in respect of the motion? 

a. Mr. CuHamsBers: If the motion is properly before the committee I would 
like to make a comment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Hellyer as I understand it seconded the motion. 


Mr. CHampers: Mr. Chairman, I think this motion and a great many of 
e comments that have been made before this committee on the question of 
e Bomarc result from a pretty complete misunderstanding of the purpose 
of this weapon, and in fact the whole tactics and strategy of the North 
merican air defence. It has been said that the Bomare B will not prevent 
intercontinental ballistic missile from hitting a target in North America. 


at another test of the Bomarc B had knocked down the supersonic Regulus 
issile. 
_ Mr. Wincu: A sub-sonic. 
_ Mr. CHamsBers: What I read was “supersonic”. 
However, the purpose of the Bomarc B is to protect the targets on this 
ntinent from manned bombers. Now, Mr. Winch in his preamble, or in 
is statement before his motion pointed out that any attack on North America 
ould be an all-out attack. I would have to agree with him, that any 


everything he had in the foreseeable future, and that would definitely include 
the manned bomber. All the evidence that we have heard before this com- 
ittee from the minister, and that which we have read in the newspapers 
; having been given before the United States congressional and senatorial 
mmittees, points to the fact that the military experts on this continent 
pect that any all-out attack on North America would include’ manned 
mbers. 

Now, to say that because the Bomarc B is not effective against anything 
cept the manned bomber, and therefore, should be abandoned, is like 


"against a direct hit of a high explosive shell. The Bomarce B is part of the 
defence of North America and is part of the deterrent, because in today’s 
circumstances the manned bomber could carry a much heavier load of 
truction. It has a far greater degree of accuracy, and it has a much greater 
exibility in its choice of target, and therefore, it is certain that bombers 


aa Now, if in the defences that are set up on the North American continent, 
‘include such things as the Bomarc B and the interceptors, and so on, 
can demonstrate to any potential aggressor that he would not be able 


ELLYER: I said that I would second the motion if it was on the basis 


aggressor would be crazy to attack North America without putting forward — 


saying a steel helmet should be abandoned because it will not protect a man 
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to get through with enough of his attack to destroy the deterrent force, which 
are those of the strategic air command, and if the aggressor knows that he 
would not be able to destroy those forces he could make no rational decision 
to attack. Therefore this defence force such as the Bomare and the warning 
lines, and so on, that go along with them, are an integral and vital part of 
that. deterrent. If we were to give up our air defence against bombers we 
would be saying to any potential aggressor that if he starts first he could 
destroy us completely on the ground. This would leave the North American ~ 
continent completely in his hands. 


So, the question comes down to two things: first of all, whether we 
should have an air defence against manned bombers, which I think is demon- 
strably required in order to protect the targets that will be chosen by an 
aggressor, which we expect will be, first of all, the deterrent force. Secondly, 
having decided that we need an air defence of this sort, what means should 
be used to effect it? The means chosen at the present time are these anti- 
aircraft missiles such as the Bomarc B and the interceptors. It has been 
pointed out by, I think every military expert who has testified, that although — 
neither of these is a complete defence in itself, each is complementary to- 
the other, and both systems are required for an acceptable level of defence — 
against air attack on the North American continent. For this reason I think 
that it would be completely wrong and facing ourselves with misunderstand- 
ing of that vital problem if this motion was adopted. 

Mr. WINCH: Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, by all means, Mr. Winch. 


Mr. WINCH: My question through you is; in view of this most interesting E 
statement which we have just heard, and in view of the fact that we have 
only had one defence expert give any evidence before the committee, and 
that is the minister himself, does the committee therefore gather from what 
the previous speaker has just said that he disagrees with the evidence given | 
to this committee time after time, namely, the evidence of Major General - 
_ Pearkes, that the only real defence of the North American continent is the 
deterrent value of the retaliatory force of a missile nature from the United 
States? He cannot have it both ways. Does he disagree with the reiterated 
statements of the minister that that is the only deterrent? 


Mr. CHAMBERS: I thought, Mr. Chairman, that I had made myself clear. 
The deterrent, as the minister has stated, is composed today of two things; 
the strategic air long range bombers and whe missile forces. é 

Mr. WINcH: Do you agree with the minister’s statement that the only 
defence of Canada is the deterrent retaliatory defence of the United States? 
Do you agree or do you not agree with that statement? 

Mr. CHAMBERS: I agree one hundred per cent, and that is why— 

Mr. WINCH: Why do you oppose this motion then? 

Mr. CHAMBERS: That is why I oppose the motion, because if there was 
no air defence the strategic air command could be destroyed on the ground 
and there would be no deterrent. Therefore we must defend the air space of 
North America against forces trying to destroy the strategic air command with 
the retaliatory force as well as, of course, to defend the populated areas of 
the country. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are we ready for the question, gentlemen? 4a 


Mr. HELLYER: Before we have the question, Mr. Chairman, I think the 
parliamentary secretary has made the best case possible in favour of the 
motion. 


Mr. WINCH: So do I. 
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sition to wipe out the major portion of the retaliatory capacity of the west, 
namely the United States. He is thereby saying there is no likelihood of any 
rational attack until such time as the Russians would have the capability of 
cicne out, on the ground, the major portion of the retaliatory power of 
the United States. At that time they would have sufficient nuclear capacity in 
the form of missiles of all kinds, both intercontinental ballistic, submarine 
launched and air to ground launched missiles, to knock out certainly any fixed 
missile bases that they felt must be knocked out as part of their attack at the 
initial stage. This is exactly the reason which has been given by the Liberal party 
for opposing the Bomarc installations. In the event of such an all out attack it 
would be an obvious thing for the Russians to set as their first targets as they 
approached the North American continent by air with a missile attack, the 
Bomarc fixed installations, and it would not be reasonable to expect these 
fixed installations to survive an initial attack. Therefore, the defence provided 
by them and the return effect is nil. As the minister himself admitted in the 
House of Commons last year when we were questioning him on this subject, the 
Bomarc is not able to distinguish between a decoy launched from a bomber and 
a real missile. Consequently the Bomarc missiles themselves could be expended 
in chasing decoys, but as soon as the initial component is used up there is 
nothing left in an air corridor that is open and through which an enemy 
bomber fleet might fly. 

_ The CuarrMan: Would you tell me about the Niki Zeus? 


_ Mr. HELLYER: We have not any. As far as Canadian air defence is con- 
cerned, or as far as its contribution to the defence of the United States is con- 
cerned, in the event of all-out attack, such as was hypothecated by the 
parliamentary secretary, the Bomarc missile would offer no possibility of 
any defensive action. 

- The CHaiRMAN: That is why you second the motion? Are we ready for 
the question, gentlemen? 

_ Mr. Carter: I would just like to say one or two words in reply to what Mr. 
Hellyer said. I think that he gave a very wrong impression to anybody who 
might read the evidence of this committee. The Bomarc is not a complete 
defence; it is only a partial defence, meant to supplement the manned inter- 
ceptor. It is only effective with nuclear warheads—it only has maximum effec- 
tiveness with nuclear warheads, and can only be effectively used when the 
Sage is operating properly. Naturally, an enemy would try to knock out the 
Sage, which is very vulnerable, and with that knocked out the Bomarc has 


>, 


no. homing device, as I understand it, and it would be completely ineffective 
and completely useless. The remarks of Mr. Chambers conveyed the impres- 
sion that the Bomare would be effective by itself in attacking enemy bombers. 
I think that is a very wrong impression to give. 

: Mr. CHAMBERS: Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to give any such im- 
pression. I would like to say that I think the vulnerability of the Sage is ex- 
aggerated by the hon. member in the first place; and, in the second place, 
it must be realized in the speeds with which we are dealing in this whole 
‘matter—not only of the Bomarc interceptors or bombers—Sage, or some similar 
radar direction device is essential for any interception to take place by any 
‘kind of weapon to knock down these bombers. If it were true that your 
ontrol system got knocked out by the first blow—and I would hope our mili- 
ary planners are not so arranging things—then we would literally have no 


nee, because none of the items of hardware can work without being 
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Mr. WINCH: Do you conceive at a in the event of gine sakes Va 
very sorry the names of countries are ‘used, and I hope we are not going ti 
build up a war complex between countries = but Mr. Chambers, do you co: 
ceive there could be any aggression on the North American continent w 
sub-sonic bombers of an aggressor came before the missile? 
Mr. CuHampers: I do not think anyone suggested the Bomarc— 
Mr. Wincu: If missiles came first, what would be left for defence against 
sub-sonic bombers? 
Mr. CHAMBERS: You have to get this into periods of time, and it is vel y 
difficult in a committee like this to have before us the security information 
’ that would be necessary to make an assessment of when any potential enemy 
could attack North America, and ignore his bomber strength. 


Mr. Wincu: We have already had from the Minister of National Defence 
that any strike which is all-out would be a missile attack. 
The CHAIRMAN: I am not trying to rush you, but we do have the motion, 

Mr. HeLttyer: I was wondering whether the parliamentary secretary 
appearing as a witness, and whether the statements he is making were 
behalf of the government. 
The CHAIRMAN: This is the motion moved by Mr. Winch and seconded 

by Mr. Hellyer: = 
Mr. Winch moves, seconded by Mr. Hellyer, that the committee rec= 

ommend that the amount apportioned to the Bomarc in item 225 of the 
estimates for 1960-61 be reduced by $7,999,999. a 


All those in favour? 
Mr. HELLYER: Could you give us the reason for reducing it from the figure : 
of $8 million to $7,999,999. 4% 

The CHAIRMAN: It has been the custom, Mr. Hellyer, as I understand - 
for years and years.and years; and far be it from me to change it. 


Mr. HELLYER: You do not know from what date the precedent was set 


The CHarRMAN: I do not know whether it was 22 B.C. or not; but for 
some time, Mr. Hellyer. se 
Are we ready for the motion? 
Motion negatived. 
The CHairMAN: Gentlemen, we are still on construction of buildings and 
works. 


Are there any further questions on construction of buildings and works? 
Will the item carry, gentlemen? 


Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Major procurements of equipment. First of all, aireraft 
and engines, from $164,817,000, reduced to $131,698,000. Any questions on air- 
craft and engines? Will the item carry, gentlemen? 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask just a few quéstionaal re: 
The minister indicated to this committee that he recommended that 
Canada join NORAD in order to integrate more effectively the air defences— 


The CHAIRMAN: Could we get down to the question, Mr. Hellyer? 


Mr. HELLYER: This is as brief as possible, without being indecent, Mr. 
Chairman. : 


The reason for Canada joining NORAD was in order to integrate mort 
effectively the air defence of this country, or, as we have been told, to prote 
the deterrent, or to act as part of the deterrent, or to protect some miscellaneous 
part of the territory of the continent. The parliamentary secretary told 
today that the Bomarc and the interceptor, if I heard him correctly, are com 
mentary to each other. Was that correct? z 


a 
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4S IAMBERS:? Sf gave it as my view in speaking on the motion. 
f ‘-HELLYER: T wonder if the minister concurs in this view that. the 


ae G. R. PEARKES, (Minister of National Defence): Yes, that is correct. 
The Cuarrman: Any further questions, Mr. Hellyer? : 
Mr. HELLYER: Yes, I have a few, Mr. Chairman, if you are not in too big 
The CHarnMaN: No. i 

- Mr. HELtyER: If that is the case, I wonder if the minister would tell us 
vhat Canada’s intention is now in respect of the air defence squadrons, and as 
Oo whether they will be replaced, in whole or in part; and, if so, when some 
lecision will be announced? 

- The CHAIRMAN: That is government policy. Do you wish to answer, Mr. 
linister? 

- Mr. PearKEs: I can answer to this extent: No decision has yet been taken 
replace the CF-100 in the air defence squadrons of Canada. 

- Mr. HELLYER: There has been a great deal of speculation in the press 
0 the effect that there is an arrangement pending with the United States gov- 
: nment under which Canada would supply a certain quantity of CL44 trans- 
port aircraft and obtain, in exchange for those, a certain quantity of Ameri- 
an interceptor planes with which we would re-equip part of our air defence 
squadrons. I wonder uf you could give us a progress report on the proposed 
negotiations? 

Mr. PEARKES: I cannot give a progress report, in speculation. 

Mr. HELLYER: I wonder if the minister can say whether he has recom- 
ended such a proposal to the cabinet? 

- Mr. PearKEs: I do not report to committees recommendations I have made 
the cabinet. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hellyer knows that. 

Mr. HELLyer: Could he tell us whether it was recommended to him by 
e chiefs of staff committee? 

Mr. PearKEs: The chiefs of staff make their recommendations to the min- 
‘ister and to the government. Those recommendations are not published. 
Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I find it difficult to understand the sensitivity, 
cause the Prime Minister, of course, referred to the chiefs of staff decision 
| the time of the cancellation of the Avro Arrow CF-105; and also at an 
rlier meeting of this committee the minister quoted from a cabinet minute 
i rhich, as he well knows, and regretted on consideration, was a direct viola- 
on of his cabinet oath. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: We held this type of question out of order at that time, 
ecause it is government policy. 

Mr. HELLYER: May I return— 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you a proper question, Mr. Hellyer? 

Mr. Hewtityer: I hope they are all proper questions, because they are 
important. } 

The CHaIRMAN: They have all been basically out of order up to this 


Mr. Hettyer: If they are, then I cannot see any purpose in this com- 
e sitting at all. 
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Mr. HELLYER: No; I would ike to report back after we Het answers — 4 
our questions. ; 


' The CHAIRMAN: O.K. 


Mr. HELLYER: I wonder if the minister could tell us if, in the event the 
Canadian government does not re-equip part or any of its air defence squad- “ 
rons, United States interceptors will be allowed to, or encouraged to operate 
from Canadian bases? ; 


Mr. PEARKES: No agreement has been reached on that point. 


Mr. HELLYER: Does the minister think it is advisable? We have been told 
that there is a theory. Last year, in the House of Commons during the esti- 
mates, we went over this theory of defence in depth; first the interceptors, 

then the Bomarcs, and then the Niki Zeus—no, the Hercules; and the min- 
ister agreed with hak theory. og 

If he still agrees with the theory, is he going to recommend, or encourage 
that the interceptors be placed geographically first so they can operate effici- 
ently, and so the Bomarcs have some semblance of a chance; or is he going 
to have to upset the apple-cart by having the Bomarcs first and the inter- 
ceptors second? 7 


Mr. PEARKES: There is no question of upsetting the apple-cart at all. 

Mr. HELLYER: The apple-cart is already upset, because the minister only 
has—as has been stated before—half an air defence policy, which does not 
jibe with what he states himself, or the evidence that has been given by the 
commander of NORAD. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is your question? 


Mr. HELLYER: My question is whether the Canadian government, in agreed 
ing to enter the NORAD agreement, is serious and is going to try to live UP 
to its obligations seriously—or whether it is just a ioke? 


‘Mr. PEarRKES: The Canadian government has lived up to all agreements 
_ Which have been: made under the NORAD agreement with the United States. 


Mr. HELLYER: The Canadian government felt it would be a violation of 
honour of the United States if the United States did not continue with the 
production of the Bomare. q 

Does the United States feel the same way, in respect to the replacement 
of the Canadian interceptor squadrons? ; 


Mr, PEARKES: They have never, to my knowledge, expressed any se 
thought. 


Mr. HELLYER: Would it be because of their politeness? i 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, Mr. Hellyer: you know the minister does 
not know what the United States feels. That is a foreign government. 

Mr. HELLYER: He is in telephone communication with them constant 
and I have a feeling that he does know. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us go ahead to the next question. ; 

Mr. HELLYER: I would like to know whether he is going to recommend 
that some interceptor, be it Canadian or United States, be the first line of 
-this defence in depth. 

Mr. PEARKES: I would be very pleased to tell you what is the decision on 
any recommendations that I make; but I am not going to tell you what 
recommendations I am going to make, 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hellyer knows that. Are one any further questions, | 
Mr. Hellyer? 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes. In respect to the anti-missile, I wonder if the minister 
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could tell us if any progress has been made on it, and whether he thinks there 
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“ asonable possibility ofa rae eee air defence in the anti-missile field 
ithin the foreseeable future? 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Is there any money in this estimate? 
~ Mr. ‘PEARKES: There is no money in this estimate. We are contributing, 
h through research, to the development of the defence against the missile. We 
ope that the results of those various tests which are being carried out will 
eventually prove successful. 
. The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, Mr. Hellyer? 
K, Mr. HELLYER: I wonder if anyone else has any questions. If not, I would 
like to start on a new group. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 
wt The CHAIRMAN: This is on aircraft engines? 
a Mr. LAMBERT: Yes. With respect to transport aircraft which the minister 
has listed as being purchased by the Canadian government, and referred to 
‘on page 215 of the evidence, could we have a general indication as to when 
delivery of these is expected. That is the CC106 and the 130B’s. 
2 Mr. PEARKES: I will just check and make certain. Some deliveries of the 
: 106 and the 130B are expected during this calendar year. 
' Mr. HELLYER: Could the minister tell us the cost? I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Lambert. 
2 Mr. LAMBERT: The greater portion of them will be delivence within this 
calendar year—or is it expected that they will be delivered by the time the 
financial exercise is finished? 
Mr. PEARKES: What was that? 
Mr. LAMBERT: Will they all be delivered by the end of the fiscal year? 
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‘- Mr. PearKES: No, I do not think they will all be delivered by the end 
of the fiscal year; but the deliveries will start certainly in this fiscal year. 

i. The CHAIRMAN: There is $30 million in this vote, is there not, for the 
106—page 215? 

% Mr. PEARKES: They are all spelled out on page 13. 

_ The CuHarrMAN: Page 215 of the report. 


Mr. PeEaRKES: Page 13 of the little white pamphlet which was issued. 
The CuHartrman: Is there any further question on that, Mr. Lambert? 
Mr. LAMBERT: No. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hellyer? 
Mr. HEeLLYER: Yes. I wonder if the minister could tell us the cost of the 
C-130B, per aircraft. 
| Mr. PEARKES: That is on page 13 of the pamphlet. 
The CHAIRMAN: Or page 215 of the proceedings and evidence, of the 
‘minutes. 
Mr. HELLYER: Could you just tell us what it is, to save time? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. It says: 
CC106—long range heavy transport aircraft, at a total cost of 
~ $120 million, of which about $88 million is already liquidated, with 
“ estimated expenditure of $30 million in 1960-61. 
‘Mr. PrearKES: He is asking about the 130B. The total cost of the 130B is 
$14 million, of which $7 million remains to be liquidated in 1960-61. 
Mr. HELtyeER: Fourteen million dollars for four aircraft? 


Mr. PEARKES: That is right. 
_ Mr. HELLYER: Could the minister tell us if that includes spare parts? 
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Mr. PEARKES: Yes, that includes spare pare and aes equipment. _ 
Mr. HELLYER: And ground handling equipment. 3 ga 
Mr. WINcH: Mr. Chairman, I have been puzzling for a number of Waves no N 
--as to just where one discussed, as an estimate item, the matter of NORAD. 
It is obvious, from what you have allowed in the last few minutes, that this 
is the item where you, on an expenditure basis, discuss NORAD. a 
The CHAIRMAN: With regard to NORAD, as I see it, there is no— 
Mr. WINCH: You have now allowed about 20 minutes. : 
-_. The CHAIRMAN: —there is no one place, as I understand the estimates, for 
_ NORAD. 3 
Mr. WincH: I know that; but you have allowed the entire question of 
NORAD, on this item, for the last 20 minutes. 4 
The CHarRMAN: All right. ; . 
2 Mr. WINCH: I am, therefore, going to choose this point to put forward, very 
briefly, this; that in all sincerity, and on principle, when the NORAD agree- 
ment came before the House of Commons, I voted against it. I have not seen, 
or heard any reasons, from when I stood in my place in the House of Com- 
mons, to change my mind; nor in the 17 or 18 meetings of this committee. : 
- Am I wrong—through you, Mr. Chairman, to the minister—in the assump- 
tion that NORAD is basically a Canadian warning system for the United States 
in the event of aggression on the North American continent? If so, do you 
still maintain, Mr. Minister, your contention that aggression on the North 
American continent will be all-out and, therefore, will be of a missile nature? 
If I am correct in those assumptions—which I hope I am, Mr. Chairman; 
basing them on what we have been told by the minister—then NORAD as a 
defensive system for Canada does not exist as such; it is a warning system for 
the United States, hoping that they can get off, if any aircraft are left at 
a missile attack, their strategic air command. 
It is that, I will say, my belief—because I am not a military expert iam is 
my belief, based to a large extent on what the minister has been telling us, that 
retaliation’ will not be by strategic air bombers from the United States, or 
Canada—although we have not them here—but that it will be on a missile 
retaliatory basis. In other words, I go back and reiterate; it is strictly a warning 
system for the United States and that, under the agreement— ¥ 
Mr. CHampers: Is this in order, Mr. Chairman? a 
Mr. WincH: —we have given up Canadian sovereignty. That being so,— 
because I believe it is so—under present circumstances, it is an unnecessary 
agreement under present provisions and, because I know of no other way to 
do it, I am going to move that this vote be reduced by the sum of $1 as a 
recommendation that the present NORAD agreement be discontinued, and that 
a new one be arrived at on the basis of warning. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, do we have a seconder? 
Are there any further questions? 
Mr. PEARKES: Do you wish me to answer those Guestions? 
The CHAIRMAN: Did you put that in form of a motion, or in the forn n 
of questions? 
Mr. WINcH: In the form of a motion, but I put three or four questions| 
I believe the minister got them. 3 
Mr. PEARKES: The first question, I understood, was whether NORAD was 
only a warning system, and the answer to that is no. 
Mr. WINcH: In effect. 


Mr. PEARKES: The answer to that is no, because NORAD embraces all the 
_means of defence for the North American continent, and it has army, navy 
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ree elements in them. It ae only has the warning system, but it has 
‘ol system, as well as all the defensive eee and protection of 


Pee 

- Mr. Wrivcu: But not missile Sa pcre 

_ Mr. PEARKES: Not what? 

_ Mr. WINcH: It is useless against any missile aggression—and did you not 
y you anticipate it would be a missile attack? 

oe 


Mr, PEARKES: The equipment that NORAD has at the present time is not 
effective against the missile attack—and, I say “at the present time’’. 


er 


Mr. Wrincu: Could I ask you this question. Kindly bring me to order 
if I am repeating too much. Could you conceive of any attack on the North 
American continent which is not a missile in the initial stage? 


Mr. PearkeEs: If an attack came on the North American continent within 
= next few years, it would consist, in the main, of a bomber attack, supported 

such missiles as are or will be available to the Russians at that time and, 
as time goes on, the bombers will not play such a large and important part 
in the Russian attack, and the missiles will play more and more. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I have been fairly lenient on this. You will 
nd most of this evidence in your past minutes. 


' Mr. WIncH: That is the very reason why I cannot understand the position 
aken now. 


~The CHAIRMAN: Could we get back on the items. 
t Ate there any further questions in connection wtih aircraft engines? 


3 _ Mr. Wrincu: I cannot get a seconder to my motion? 
- The CHAIRMAN: No. 


Mr. WINcH: Well, I am positively amazed, after some of the statements 
it Baye heard made in this committee by some of the members. 
“t _ Mr. HELLYER: You would not be, if you stopped to reflect. 
| a The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, let us get on. Have you a question, Mr. Hellyer? 
4 Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 
= ‘The CHAIRMAN: Well, would you please ask direct questions and not make 
so many comments. 

_ Mr. HELLYER: You are getting awfully impatient today— 
| “if The CHAIRMAN: Well, leave off the statements. 


_ Mr. HELLYER: Could the minister give us an up to date statement as to 
he progress in respect to the development of the F104? 


a Mr. PEARKES: I understand it is progressing according to schedule. 

; The CHAIRMAN: Is there any money in this vote for the 104? 

y Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 

he _ Mr. HELLYER: Is the prototype completed yet, Mr. Minister? 

Mr. PEARKES: No, it is not completed yet. 

ia Mr. HELLYER: Well then, in fact, there has still been no F104, G version— 

the type of aircraft which will be used in re-equipping our forces? 

ie Mr. PEarKEs: There are aircraft of a similar type, but the actual model 

of the CF-104 actually has not been completed yet. 

_ Mr. HELLYER: But, there are very substantial changes between the similar 
ircraft to which you referred and the one which you expect to obtain. 

- Mr. Pearxes: Not substantial changes in its ability to fly; certainly not. 
_ Mr. HELLYER: But, quite a few structural changes of various kinds? 
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The CHarrMan: Is that a question, Mr. Hellyer? 
Mr. HELLYER: Yes. ; 
Mr. PEARKES: There are some which I would describe as minor structural 
changes. j 
Mr. HELLYER: Could the minister give us an estimate as to when he expects 
the first prototype will be tested? 
Mr. CHampBers: Mr. Chairman, we are going to have before us DDP, to 
whose officials these questions would be quite properly put. 
The CHAIRMAN: We intend to have them, if we get through with these 
questions. We intend to go on to the Department of Defence Production next. 
Mr. PEARKES: We expect delivery next year. . 
Mr. HELLYER: Of what? 
Mr. PEaRKES: The CF-104. 
_ Mr. HELLyer: Of the version that we expect to use to re-equip our ai 
division? 
‘Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 
Mr. HELLYER: And this delivery, which we expect next year, will be 
from Canadair, and- produced in Canada? a 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 
Mr. HELLYER: Could the minister tell us what engine is being installed) 
in the aircraft? 
The CHAIRMAN: I really believe you would get quicker answers fro 7” 
the Department of Defence Production. 
Mr. PearKEs: It is a General Electric engine, which has been manu= 
factured by Orenda; it is known by the code numbers J-79 OEL-7. i 
Mr. HeLLYER: Has it the same engine as used on the earlier models? 
Mr. PEAaRKES: I could not say for certain. * 
Mr. HELLYER: I wonder if you would obtain that information for us, 
and let us have it at the earliest possible date? Fe 
The CHairMAN: If not, we can get it from the Department of Defence 
Production. 
Mr. HELLYER: The cost of this aircraft has been given to us in rou 
figures; could you give us an up to date estimate of the cost? : 
Mr. PEARKES: There was $75 million in this year’s estimates for the 104, 
Mr. HELLYER: What I am more interested in is the total over-all estimate 
of the cost of the program. 
Mr. PEARKES: If you will look under paragraph 7 of the paper that was 
issued, you will see, with regard to production of the CF-104 aircraft, that 
$27 million was expended to the end of the last fiscal year, and expenditures 
of $75 million are estimated for 1960-61, for which provision has been made 
in the estimates. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is to be found at page 214. 
Mr. HELLYER: What will be the complete cost of the 214 aircraft? . 
Mr. PEARKES: The estimated cost for the 214 aircraft is $420 million. 
That is the total cost. & 
Mr. HELLYER: Does that include all government-supplied equipment? 
Mr. PEARKES: That is correct. 


Mr. HELLYER: Does it include spare parts to the extent ordinarily required, 
say one-third of the original cost? 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes, that includes the normal spare parts. 
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a Mr. WincuH: How soon do you Ors after delivery, they will be 
eclared obsolete? 
_ The CuarrMAN: That is one of those questions. 
Are there any further questions? 
_ Mr. Pearkes: The life and usefulness of the 104 is expected to last over 
a ‘number of years. 

Mr. WincH: That was not a facetious question but, in view of all we 
have been told about the changing types of potential or possible wars, I am 
very much concerned with the expenditure of $400 million on an aircraft 
which, from all I have been able to hear from the only expert we have heard, 
Major General Pearkes, cannot serve a useful purpose. 

Mr. PEARKES: Cannot serve a useful purpose? 

Mr. WincuH: In the next few years, aS you see it in the type of potential 
war. 

Mr. PEARKES: Very definitely. 

Mr. WINCH: What would this plane intercept? 

Mr. PEARKES: They are a reconnaissance or strike aircraft and they have 
a very important role to play. 
_ Mr. Wincu: I do wish, in view of the repeated statement of the minister 
that there is only one answer to a possible war, and that is a deterrent 
striking force back on missiles, that we had a different policy. 
Mr. HELLYER: Does the $400 million include ground handling equip- 
ment? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 
_ Mr. HELLyeR: I hope the minister’s estimates will be borne out by 
eventualities. I would like to go on record by saying I doubt very much if 
they can. 

The CHAIRMAN: All right, Mr. Hellyer. Have you any question? You 
doubt it will. Have you any further questions on aircraft? 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I wonder if the minister has, since 
letting the contract for this, investigated the possibility of buying off the 
shelf this aircraft or any other aircraft to do the same job, and if so what 
the comparable cost would be. 


Mr. PEARKES: A very thorough examination was made of the individual 
types of aircraft with which to rearm the air division and, after examining 
the many different types, the decision was made both on the ground of 
efficiency and the ground of standardization with other NATO countries and 
in regard to the economics of defense and production, that this CF-104 would 
be selected. 


Mr. HELLYER: Could the minister tell us when the decision was taken 
by the Canadian government to go into this new role which is a tactical role 
and could be interpreted as being part of the offensive retaliatory capability. 
Mr. PEARKES: The final decision was made last year. 


Mr. HELLYER: Just shortly before the announcement of the intention 
to acquire the aircraft. 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes. It is a policy of the government to make government 
policy known to the house just as soon as practicable after the decision is 
made. : 
_ Mr. HELLYER: The minister did not make clear at the time of the announce- 
nent that these aircraft were being equipped with the capability of carrying 
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before it was effective. 
Mr. PEARKES: There was every opportunity to discuss this matter in the 
house. It was well known then that the CF-104 would have weapons which 
would have or could have a nuclear capability. 
‘ Mr. HELLYER: The minister said it is well known. Can he state any 
evidence prior to his announcement of the matter that the CF-104 would 
be used in a bomb carrying role. = 
Mr. PEearKES: I do not know that I can produce any evidence to that 
effect. You were well aware of it. é 
: Mr. HELLYER: Could the minister state why he feels it is advisable to 
proceed with commitments involving an expenditure of $400 million or $500 
million before Canadian government policy in respect of the use of atomic 
weapons is clarified. 
Mr. PEARKES: Canadian policy in connection with the use of atomic 
weapons has been made perfectly clear by the Prime Minister in the house 
even in recent months. i 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 
Mr. HELLYER: Some persons of average intelligence have read it an J 
confided to me that they still are not too clear on it. : 
The CHAIRMAN: What is your question? 
Mr. PEARKES: The question is, has he average intelligence. I would no’ 
like to answer that one. 
. The CHAIRMAN: Could we get on. 
‘Mr. HELLYER: Yes. Will the Canadian government have a say as to whethe 
atomic weapons carried by the CF-104 can be used or will this be a powe 
and authority held in the control of others? : 
The CHAIRMAN: This has been answered about fifteen times. Do you wist 
to answer once again, Mr. Minister? 
Mr. PEARKES: They would be used if and when they are required and ma 
available in accordance with NATO policy. 
Mr. HELLYER: Would it be true, as one United States spokesman cacy 
that even though the bombs were carried in Canadian aircraft they a 
subject to some device whereby they could only be made potent on orders, 0! 
through the control, of United States forces? 
Mr. PearKkes: Those details in connection with the use or storage of thes 
weapons in Europe depend upon a note which has not yet been completed. 
Mr. HELLYER: A note which has not yet been Pe asehese ae long have 
negotiations been carried on? 
Mr. PEARKES: Discussions have been going on, off cu on, for some tim 
between the officials of the Department of National Defence and the defence 
department of the United States. a 
Mr. Wincu: The minister said the note has not been completed. 
Mr. PearKes: No note has been completed nor has a draft note be on 
prepared. a 
Mr. Wrincu: It is not yet in the hands of the Department of External 
Affairs? % 
Mr. PEARKES: It is not yet in the hands of the Department of External 
Affairs. That is, a note is not yet in their hands—a written note. a 
Mr. HELLYER: Probably use and control of weapons for the CF- 104 would 
involve NATO as well as just Canada. a 
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M " Prarxes: NATO naturally would be involved. 
Mr. . -HELLYER: But no notes have been exchanged as to the actual 
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“Mr. Pearxes: I beg your pardon.. 
_ Mr. HELLyer: You just said no notes have been exchanged. 
Mr. PEaRKES: No note has yet been exchanged. 


_ Mr. HELLYER: Has the government asked the permission of the French 
government to operate Canadian interceptors from French bases after they 
nave been equipped with nuclear weapons? 

% Mr. PEARKES: No such arrangement is made. 

Mr. HELLYER: Are negotiations being carried on? 

The CHAIRMAN: We are getting out of the line of questioning. 

_ .Mr. HELLYER: Let us be reasonable. You cannot ask us to spend $400 
‘million and not know whether the planes can be operated. 

Et _Mr. WINCH: I Wenles to reduce it by one buck and you would not support 
me. 


_ The CuarrMaN: What is the question? 


_ Mr. HELLYER: Are negotiations being carried on for permission to use 
these bases? 

R Mr. PEARKES: If you mean by an exchange of notes, no. 

Mr. HELLYER: Do you mean by negotiations? 


_ Mr. PearKEs: My interpretation of negotiations is discussions which have 
aken place—and some discussions have taken place—searching for informa- 
tion between Canadian military authorities and the authorities at SHAPE. 
‘Now these aircraft—and this air division—are under the command of SHAPE. 
‘They and the supreme allied commander would make recommendations as to 
the location of the aircraft if he wished, or if it was necessary, for him to make 
any changes. You should remember at the present time there are two wings 
in Germany and two wings of the air division in France. 

_ Mr. HEL.yeEr: Is the minister saying there have been no direct negotiations 


‘between the Canadian government and the French government in | Tespect of 
‘this matter? 
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~ Mr. PrEarKES: There have been no direct negotiations of which I know 
‘between the Canadian government and the French government regarding this 
‘matter. 


\e Mr. HELLYER: Any negotiations which might have been carried on have 
| been carried on by the supreme allied powers in Europe on behalf of Canada? 


_ Mr. PeEaRKES: I do not know of any negotiations which have been 
“carried on on behalf of Canada by the supreme allied commander. 

eg Mr. WINcH: Would the minister indicate what he expects, or what is 
hoped, or what his hope is in connection with these squadrons? Does he hope 
that they will be diversified over the four bases as at present, or over more 


than that? Would he be happy if they had to be concentrated on two bases? 
The CHAIRMAN: Can you look into the future? 


| Mr. PearKes: There have been no firm plans made yet as to any re-alloca- 
ion which might be necessary of these squadrons. 


Mr. HELLYER: Does the minister not feel it is necessary to make long- 
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|Fange plans about the use of weapons before he spends $500 million? 


3 Mr. PEaRKES: I am quite satisfied that adequate plans could be made to 
meet this situation. 


_ Mr. HELLYER: Can you give us any reason for your optimism? 
Mr. PrarKes: Yes. I have confidence in the supreme allied commander. 
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Mr. HELLYER: I think we all have; but he has some real problems too, 
notwithstanding some of the 15 members. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is your question? 

Mr. HELLYER: Does the minister think it would be militarily sound to 
base all the F-104 squadrons on two bases? 

Mr. PEARKEs: I do not think there would be any indication of permanently. 
basing the squadrons—all squadrons of CF-104’s on two _ bases. 

Mr. WincH: What is the approximate range of the CF-104? 

Mr. PEARKES: It is in the neighbourhood of 500 miles. i 

The CHarRMAN: Are there any further questions on this item of aircraft 
and engines, or shall it carry? 

A Mr. WincH: I am not asking for a definite answer, but you said approxi-_ 
mately the range of the CF-104 is 500 miles. 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 

Mr. WincH: And it is a reconnaissance and interceptor plane? 

Mr. PEARKES: Not an interceptor; it is a strike-reconnaissance aircratie 
It is primarily to be used against ground targets; and if the Russians start. 
to invade western Europe, then these aircraft would be important against 
ground targets. You might have centres of supply, or strategic centres, where 
communications were concentrated, or you might have special targets such 
as long columns of tanks, or something like that. ' : 

Mr. WincH: Is it subsonic? 

Mr. PrarRKES: It is exactly mach II; it has twice the speed of <ouna 

Mr. WINCH: My point is this: what I was trying to get at was this: does 
this CF-104, on which we are to spend $400 million, have a range of 500 
miles? 

The CHAIRMAN: No, it has a radius. 

Mr. WINCH: Well, if it has a radius of 500 miles, where does it differentiates 
to the extent that it would cancel the CF-105? Where is the differentiation 
there? 

Mr. PEARKES: It is an entirely different weapon. The CF-105 was an 
interceptor. 

Mr. Wrincu: An interceptor, and strictly an interceptor?. 

Mr. PEaRKES: To intercept enemy bombers; while the CF-104 is, as I 
have said, a strike-reconnaissance aircraft, one which is to be used for 
reconnaissance purposes, and one which is to be used against ground targets. 
It is not an air defence weapon, with the idea of attacking enemy bombers, 
and it would not come into use until the enemy was actually on the move. 

Mr. WINCH: You say it would only come into use if there were ground, 
forces on the move; otherwise it would not be used? gy 

Mr. PEARKES: ‘That is right. 

Mr. WINcH: Only against ground forces. 

Mr. PEARKES: That is right; and it might be used against supply or am- 
munition depots, or it might be used against air fields from which interceptors 
were taking off. fs 

Mr. WincH: What we have now is $75 million in the estimates here, with 
an ultimate cost of $400 million, for an instrument—if I may use that term— 
for use in a conventional war. , 

Mr. PEARKES: No. 


Mr. WIncu: If it is for use against ground forces, is that not a conventional 
war? 
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_ Mr. Parkes: Not if those ground forces have the capability of using 
nuclear weapons. 

_- Mr. WincH: Then why would these planes be more suitable than missiles 
in the role for which they would be engaged? 

Mr. PEARKES: They are considered to have more flexibility, and therefore 
capable of engaging more targets, upon opportunity. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Are there any reconnaissance missiles yet? 

Mr. HELLYER: This has about the same advantage that you would have with 
Bomarc missiles. 

_ Mr. PEARKES: I have said that the Bomare missile does not replace inter- 
ceptors, they are rather, supplementary, one to the other. 

Mr. WiNcH: Would these planes have to be on a ten to fifteen minute 
alert, to keep them from being too vulnerable to enemy missiles? 

_. Mr. PEARKES: That would be a decision for the commander to take. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on aircraft and engines? 

Item agreed to. 

Mechanical equipment, including transport, from $2,928,000 down to 
$2, 400,000, a reduction of $500,000. May the item eee or are there any 
questions? 

Mr. HELLYER: I would like to know what is involved there. 

The CHAIRMAN: By all means. Would you like to know why the reduction? 

Mr. HELLYER: What are we buying for that money. 

The CHAIRMAN: All right, let us have a breakdown. 

Mr. PEARKES: Cargo and personnel vehicles, $940,000; road and runway 
maintenance, $1,174,000; and there are various other items including warehous- 
ing and handling of equipment; that is in the big supply depots, $213,000. 

Mr. WincH: Would that include maintenance of the Alaska highway, and 
the bridge which you opened yesterday? 

-* Mr. Pearxkes: No. That is included under the army. This has nothing to 
do with maintenance. This is for the purchase of equipment, and when I said 
road and runway maintenance, I meant it was for the purchase of equipment 
for that purpose. 
- Mr. Wrincu: I was wondering if you were including the Alaska highway. 
The CuHarirMAN: It is for the purchase of equipment for use. Are there any 
further questions? 
Agreed to. 
Armament equipment; there is quite a reduction; are there any ques- 
tions? 

_ Mr. HELLYER: What does it include? 

The CHAIRMAN: The $275,000? 

Mr. HELLYER: All right. What does it not include? 

The CHAIRMAN: You want to know what it includes this year, and the 
reason for the réduction? 

Mr. PEarKES: In previous years—I mean last year—there was $25,000 for 
ground armament, but we are not including any ground armament this year 
because we have all we considered is essential. 
ie Now, there is certain rocket-firing and sighting equipment which is up to 
$212,000, but which is a reduction of $300,000. 

_ Mr. Hettyer: I am sorry, I did not catch that, Mr. Minister. 


Mr. PEARKES: There is a reduction of $300,000. 
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Mr, HELLYER: And what type of equipment is this? 4 
Mr. PEARKES: I said it covered rocket firing, sighting and armament 
equipment for the maritime command. That is equipment to go into the Argus 
aircraft. There is some testing equipment included here. Those are the mait 
items. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 
Mr. HELLYER: Yes, in respect of some of the items this does not include, 
in the event that the minister should decide, or that someone else should 
decide for him, not to re-equip any of the air defence squadrons, would the 
minister consider improving the armament of the CF-100’s, or does he con= 
sider that would not be advisable? e 
i Mr. PEARKES: No, it is not considered that it would be advisable to rearm 
the CF-100. | - 
Mr. HELLYER: Is that because they are so hopelessly out of date that noth- 
ing can be done? 2 
. Mr. PEARKES: They are not hopelessly out of date. They are still opera- 
tional at the present time. They will very soon—in another year or two— 
cease to be operational and they will be phased out. We do not consider it 
is worthwhile to re-equip them. a 
Mr. HELLYER: I think the minister is aware that even in 1956 plans were 
under way for a later Mark, which would have an improved fire Po 
capacity. He himself is on record in Hansard as having said, back at that time, 
that the plane was obsolete. 
The CHAIRMAN: What is your question, Mr. Hellyer? ' 
Mr. HELLYER: Has the minister modified his opinion since, and do 
he feel now that an improvement— 
Mr. PEARKES: The only objection I took was to the adjective “hopelessly”. 
Mr. HELLYER: It is obsolete but not hopelessly so? 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, Mr. Hellyer? 
Mr. HELLYER: Yes I think the minister would agree then that the arma- 
ment of these air defence squadrons is inadequate, if not today, certainly at 
any time in the future to do the job that it is required to do. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions, Mr. Hellyer? 


to underwater missiles to be carried by the maritime reconnaissance squad: 
rons? ~ 


a homing device on them. 
Mr. WincH: They have a homing device on them? 
‘Mr. PEARKEs: They have a homing device on them. 


Mr. HELLYER: Are there any improvements in sight in this field, or antl 
new equipment being considered which is capable of not only going undall 
water, but going to sufficient depths to deal with modern submarines? I usé 
the word ‘‘modern” advisedly so it will suit the minister. é 


Mr. PEARKES: There are. a number of experiments continuing, and th 
underwater strikeability is being increased. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other further GissHons in regard to this 
$275,000 item? 


any of that equipment? 


7 
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Mr. -PEARKES: No, not in this item. That would be included under re- 
arch and development. 


The CHamRMaN: May the $275,000 item carry? 

_ Mr. HELLYER: Before we leave that, Mr. Chairman. 

oe ~The Cuarrman: I am sorry, Mr. Hellyer. 

|). Mr. HeLiyer: Perhaps, in respect tothe four other interceptor squadrons 


overseas, the minister could tell us now what he is going to do with them, and 
| My he intends to increase the armament that they carry? 


~ Mr. PEARKES: What did you refer to? 

ie Mr. HELLYER: I was referring to the four additional overseas squadrons 
i} of CF-100’s. 

me Mr. PEARKES: There are no plans made for rearming those. 

_ Mr. HELLyerR: Is the matter of possible replacement of those aircraft 
under consideration? 

| Mr. PEarKeEs: Not at the present time. 

hee Mr. HELLYER: Can the minister give the committee any indication of how 
long he thinks they would be of any usefulness in their present role, if they 
are not replaced? 


Mr. PEARKES: I would say their present role would cease in about two 


“ The EES May the item carry, gentlemen? 
| Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: The next item we are considering is electronic and com- 
‘munication equipment. There is an increase from $17 million to $28 million. 
Are there any questions in this regard, gentlemen? 
ie. _ Mr. Wiwncu: Is that increase in respect of existing aircraft, or new air- 
|eraft? , 
| Mr. PEaRKEsS: No, this is in regard to communications. 
Mr. WINCH: This is strictly in respect of communications? This item would 
shave nothing to do with the radar lines at all then? 
Ea Mr. PEARKES: Oh, yes, it has. 
ee _ Mr. Wincu: It does have to do with radar lines? 
ae. Mr. PEARKES: This item deals with both ground and air communications. 
One of the major items would be, I think, in respect of equipment connected 
with BMEWS facilities, which is providing improvements for the early warn- 
ing systems, including missile warning stations in Alaska and Greenland. 
We ty The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 
ia Mr. WINCH: You say this is in respect of Alaska, and did you say Greenland 
ad Bermuda? 
| Mr. PEARKES: No, I said in respect of BMEWS. Perhaps I am not quite 
right there because eventually that equipment will be paid for by the United 
States, but this item is in respect of improvements of ground control com- 
munications, and a general improvement in communications. It also has to do 
with the Pine Tree communication line. 
Mr. HELLYER: Does this include improvements to SAGE? 

_ Mr. PearKes: I do not think this includes improvements to SAGE. This is 
actually in respect of the buying of equipment which will be required for 
improving the control system on the Pine Tree line. 
_ Mr. Wincu: Under the present situation the Pine Tree line is not now 
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Mr. WINCH: Would this be an improvement? 
Mr. PEARKES: There is no reason why it should not be improved. 


Mr. WINCH: What would the improvement in respect of the Pine Tre 
line be, having regard to the expenditure which is outlined here? Will thes 
improvements double the range, making it reach higher up or further out? 


The CHAIRMAN: This is in respect of equipment only. 
Mr. WIncH: But if you have the equipment you must use it. 


Mr. PEARKES: One of the items of equipment is in respect of communica- 
tions between the Pine Tree line and the other defence command station aq 
St. Hubert, linking up with the NORAD centres. 


Mr. WIncH: All the radar lines are completely connected through NORAD 
now. They must be. 


Mr. PEARKES: All radar lines are what? | 
Mr. WincH: All radar lines in Canada are now connected with NORAD? 


S 
& 
~ 


R : 
‘ 
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Mr. PEaRKES: That-is right. f y 
Mr. WINCH: So this is basically to tie in this new system in Greenland? 
Mr. PEARKES: This has to do with improvements in equipment. £ 


The radar improvement program amounted to $1,006,000—Airbone Dop- 
pler equipment. Those are navigation aids in aircraft; $1,954,000. Then ns 
is the TACAN equipment. 


Mr. HELLYER: What was the last? 


Mr. PEARKES: T-A-C-A-N—Tacan. Ha is a navigation aid, $5,500; 000. 
- That is for all aircraft navigation. 


Mr. WINCH: It is going into all the ait oracte I understood our circa 
were obsolete. Is that going into the Argos, the Albatross? 3 


Mr. PEARKES: Into all the R.C.A.F. aircraft, aircraft of all types. It is 
continental-wide, and is also a NATO form of navigational aid. 


Mr. WincH: Could I ask where it is manufactured? 
Mr. PEARKES: It is made here in Canada, I am informed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions, gentlemen? May the item carry? 
Agreed to. 


Mr. HELLYER: I have a question there. Is there anything included in the 
communications expenditures which is a joint operation with the Units 
States? 


Mr. PEARKES: There is nothing in this vote. | % 
The CHAIRMAN: Not in this year’s total. a 
Special training equipment. That is just about the same as last year, 


ees i er 


gentlemen—$2,740,000. Any questions? - 
Mr. HELLYER: Does this include any flight simulators? i 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes, air crew trainers, $1,194,000. e 


Mr. HELLYER: Could the minister tell us for what aircraft? 


Mr. PEARKES: Simulators for the 109 and the 106, air transport com= 
mand, and the SA-16B, which is the search and rescue aircraft. simuleia 
for Sit three aircraft. 


Mr. HELLYER: You have one for the 109 and the 106. What about the 
130B? 


Mr. PEARKES: No. ‘ 


Mr. HELLYER: Not for it. There was one question I should have asked 
earlier, and I wonder if you would allow me the indulgence, Mr. Chairman 


The CHAIRMAN: By all means, ask it now. 
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Mr. HELLYER: That is with respect to the 130B. I wonder if the minister 
Pai tell us precisely what it will do which neither one of the other two air 
transport aircraft will do? 


, 
‘* 


j Mr. PEARKES: It moves much heavier equipment. It is a much bigger 
aircraft than the 109, and it has the short take-off ability. 


Mr. HELLYER: It is much bigger than the 106? 


a ‘Mr. PearKEs: It is bigger than the 109, and will take a heavier load. It 
is low on the ground, so that it is easy for loading heavy vehicles. 


Mr. HELLYER: It has special loading characteristics? 

Mr. PEARKES: Yes, it has special loading characteristics. The ramp is” 
low down and it is an end-loading aircraft. 

Mr. HELLYER: Do you use rocket-boosted take-off in that aircraft? 

Mr. PEARKES: No, not normally. 

Mr. HELLYER: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Special training equipment. Carried, gentlemen? 

Agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Miscellaneous technical equipment, $4,500,000. Any ques- 
tions? Does the item carry? 

Item agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ammunition and bombs, $6,600,000, a reduction from 
$15,603,000. 

. Mr. WincH: May I ask the minister, through you, Mr. Chairman, if he 
can now give a message to the world that this reduction by one-half means 
[that he does not contemplate any hostilities in the coming year? 

Mr. PEARKES: I do not think it would be fair to say that this reduction is 
| based purely on the fact that we do not expect hostilities. We certainly hope 
there will be no hostilities, but there has been a considerable build-up in the 
past, and we are now able to decrease the amount of money which has to 
be spent on bombs and torpedoes, etc. That is due, in the main, to the wind-up 
of the Sparrow charges. 

Mr. WIincH: I am not opposing it: I am happy to see it; and I wish you 
would cut it down some more. 


Mr. PEARKES: That is not possible at this time. 

| Mr. HELLYER: Would it be fair to say that because so many of our 
‘weapons are obsolete or are so near obsolete, that we do not wish to buy 
More ammunition for them? 

Mr. PrarKes: Nobody can say that the torpedoes which we are getting 
and which the United Kingdom are buying from us can be considered obsolete, 
‘In any way. 

Mr. HELLYER: That would be true of some of our small arms for aircraft 
;and some of the unguided rockets, would it not? 


Mr. PEARKES: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? 
Agreed to. / 


Mr. Carter: I am not on this particular item, but I am on the total. 
The CHaIRMAN: On the which? 


Mr. Carter: On the total of the various items, $231 million, as against 
$264 million for last year. There is a total reduction in the R.C.A.F. of $33 
‘million; for the army there was a similar reduction of $20 million; which 
round figures, for the Royal Canadian Navy a reduction of $20 million; which 
lakes a total reduction in equipment, in round figures, of $73 million as 
Ompared to last year. 
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Mr. PrarKkes: As I have said ore: the decision as to what reduetiaas 
or increases are made is my responsibility. I receive advice from the military 


able, a decision as to how it is spent is mine. I receive advice, and it i 
not customary to state what recommendations are received. It is not fair t 
the chiefs of staff to be continually stating their recommendations. J 


The CHAIRMAN: That was explained before. 


Mr. HELLYER: Have any reductions been recommended to you by treasur: y 
board? 


The CHAIRMAN: That would be— 
Mr. CHamBersS: That is classified. 
Mr. HELLYER: If it is an unfair question, I withdraw it. 
~The CHAIRMAN: That vote was No. 225. May the entire vote carry? 
Agreed to. 
The CuHarrman: Is it your wish to break off now, because we are no N 
going on to Defence Research and Development. 


Mr. WincH: I asked a week and a half ago for a breakdown of the defence 
research and development by major provisions included in these estimates 
Is that here now? } 


Mr. PEARKES: We have a breakdown here which I think will give you the 
information you requested. ‘ 


Mr. Wi1ncH: I wonder whether we could have it this afternoon, so that 
we might study it? P 


Mr. PearRKES: Do you want me to read it out? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will table it and include it as an appendix later. 
There is no reason why you cannot have a copy today, Mr. Winch. 
Mr. WincH: Yes, if I could have a copy before the next meeting. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will break off until Wednesday at 3.30, at whic a 
time we will start on Vote 226, defence research and development. 


Mr. PEARKES: Perhaps it would be a good idea to hand these answers 
around now. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will hand them around to wie member. ~ 
—The Committee adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HOUSE OF Commons, Room 238-S. 
WEDNESDAY, July 13, 1960. 
(23) 


et ; : ; 
(ee The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
|The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


. Members present: Messrs. Chambers, Forgie, Halpenny, Hellyer, Lambert, 
| MacInnis, Morton, Parizeau, Roberge, Rogers, Spencer, Webster and Winch.—13. 


In attendance: Honourable George R. Pearkes, V.C., Minister of National 
Defence; Mr. E. B. Armstrong, Assistant Deputy Minister (Finance); of the 
| Defence Research Board: Dr. H. M. Barrett, Chief of Establishments; Mr. G. W. 
‘Dunn, Chief of Administration and Mr. R. G. Hunt, Head, Finance Section; and 
Mr. D. B. Dwyer, Superintendent, Parliamentary Returns, Department of 
‘National Defence. 

be The Committee resumed its consideration of the pelle 61 Estimates of 
| the Department of National Defence. 


i) -_- It was moved by Mr. Spencer, seconded by Mr. Parizeau, that the matter 
| of calling outside witnesses be again referred to the Steering Committee with 
‘instructions to report with reasonable despatch. 


| Thereupon, Mr. Hellyer proposed in amendment to the said motion that 
the final words “with reasonable despatch” be deleted and the words “to the 
|mext meeting of the Committee” be substituted therefor. Following debate 
| Mr. Hellyer’s proposed amendment was defeated on division: Yeas, 3% Naysieis 
The main motion, being put, was carried. 


es On items 226, 227 and 228 concerning Defence Research and Develop- 
| ment, Messrs. Pearkes, Armstrong and Barrett were questioned at length. 


a A document which had been distributed to members present at the last 


| meeting was then considered. The said document was entitled Defence Research 
| Board, Estimates 1960-61—$23,952,000; Summary of Operations and Main- 
tenance by Headquarters and Stations and of the Nature of the Research 
| involved. The Committee agreed that the said document, which related to 
Item 226 of the Estimates be printed as an Appendix to this day’s proceedings. 
| (See Appendix “A” hereto). 


' Items 226, 227 and 228 were approved. 


It was agreed that further consideration of the Estimates of the Depart- 
| ment of National Defence stand, and that at its next meeting the Committee 
| consider the Estimates of the Department of Defence Production. 


| _ (At 5.10 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.30 o’clock a.m. on 
| PPeursdey, July 14, 1960.’ 

le Eric H. Jones, 

Acting Clerk of the Committee. 
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WEDNESDAY, July 13, 1960. 
3530) p.m 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum; thank you. The minister 
| just got back from the meetings he has been having with United States 
epresentatives on defence. 

Would you turn, gentlemen, to page 322 of your estimates, under Defence 
earch and Development, and carry on to page 323, about the center of the 
e, the item reading, Acquisition of Equipment, etc., with a total of $6,528,245. 
This is made up of two votes, 226 and 227; so me can consider those two 


es at the same time. 


DEFENCE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


& Item 226 Defence Research Board—Operation and Maintenance ......... $23,952,119 
Item 227 Construction or Acquisition of Buildings, Works, Land ‘and 
EEUU CORO TLL ME  iethiarere cue iatoy aie votesel ets: <Ps dosic, nie, sre; stake is.o.a ep ai¥i afore «| sie Bale.e, Ws, eis, cle wacele! Sat 6,528,245 


$30,480,364 


ands the Hetaile of the ferences estimates, I wonder if this would not be 
appropriate. time to discuss in the committee itself the possibility of calling 
de witnesses. 

We have practically finished now the routine examination of these expendi- 
, and will soon be coming to the end of our deliberations in this committee. 
S matter was mentioned at the last meeting of the committee, and it was 
ir opinion then that a steering committee meeting would be held to consider 


The CHAIRMAN: I still think it should. 


Mr. HELLYER: I know that you have been very busy this week, as we all 
, with the insuperable burdens that have been placed upon us; but I think, 
iew of the lateness of the hour, it would be advisable to discuss it in the 
mittee by the various members of the committee so that individual opin- 
s as to whether or not outside witnesses should be called may be ascertained. 
At the outset it was stated, and widely held in the press, that we would 
every opportunity for full and complete discussion—and I think that was 
vish of everyone. We have now had the minister with us for a large number 
eetings, and I must say that he has been a very good witness; he has been 
‘patient, and we have enjoyed having him with us. 

There are questions that have arisen, however, and I think it is only right 
d proper that this committee should consider the advisability of hearing others 
respect to thése matters. The minister has told us, for instance, that our 
oyer escorts can catch submarines; but there is some question as to sub- 
ines, of what vintage; and a very serious question arises as to whether 
should be, at this stage, embarking upon the construction of further 
oyer Eooorts when it is felt by some, and stated by some, that they will 
e fast enough to catch submarines of contemporary vintage. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you get back to the witnesses, Mr. Hellyer? 
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Mr. HELLYER: And similarly, in respect to other matters, Mr. Chairmar 
there is the matter of our obsolete CF-100’s, as to whether or not they ar 
effective,and whether or not they could catch potential enemy bombers— 
_ which is denied by some. \ 
_ Also,’there is the question in respect to our army overseas. We have been 
_ told that it requires mobility, and we are at the same time told that | a 
number of vehicles necessary to give it maximum mobility are not included : 
the estimates; and in some cases there is no requirement for them. ig 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Chairman, it would seem advisable, a 
not absolutely necessary, that we should consult others so that we have ‘th 
advantage of the full spectrum of opinion and expert advice on these motte 
in order that we can judge them on their merits. 


The CHaIRMAN: Mr. Hellyer, you were one of the steering committee of 
five when we decided, at that time—at the beginning of these sessions—that 
we would reconsider that, as we went along—as we were drawing towards 
a close—after seeing how much time we had. 4 

I still feel the same as we felt then. I think it is a matter for the steering 
committee to toss around once again and bring its recommendations to the 
committee. Is that your understanding, Mr. Chambers? No, you were not % 
the steering committee; I am sorry. ks 

Mr. CHAMBERS: No. qr: 


Mr. HELLYER: I think that is more or less correct, Mr. Chairman; but 
the time has almost expired. I am sure the minister himself would want us to 
have other witnesses before us so that we could have the benefit of their 
experience, opinion and advice. I would like to hear him on that matter, and 
I would like to hear members of the committee, as individuals, express ‘their 
opinions, ! e 


The CHAIRMAN: We did ae up our minds once on that, and I do not 
see that you, one member of the steering committee, should change the steer= 
ing committee’s thinking on it. I would suggest that we hold a steering 
committee meeting tomorrow, if necessary, and consider it at that time. = 
recommendation could then be brought back to this committee. 


Mr. HELLYER: You made this same suggestion at the last meeting, Mr. 
Chairman, and time is running out. * 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, I still believe it. 4 

Mr. HELLYER: You, unfortunately, with respect, have been too busy to call 
one, and that is the reason I felt it should be raised in the committee as a 
whole at this time. 

Mr. WEBSTER: Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion? If the toon 
committee cannot agree amongst themselves, this is certainly not the place 
- to “rattle it out”. Let us get on with the work we have to do, consideration of 
the estimates, and let Mr. Hellyer and the rest of the steering enna 
fight it out. 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has just anhhce is 
obviously not familiar with the rules of this committee and the house; that 
is, that the recommendations of the steering committee have to be considered 
by the committee as a whole. There is no reason why a decision could not be 
taken here without the advice of the steering committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Except that you are going against the original decision 
of the steering committee. 
Mr. HELLYER: Not at all. 


The CHAIRMAN: And I do not see why you should do that, without the 
other members of the steering committee. 
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Mr. HELLYER: Not at all. It was merely decided that it would be postponed 
til we considered item 1. 


_ The Cuarrman: That is right. We are not there yet. 


_ Mr. Cuamsers: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if, in order to get over this— 
it is a question of time—the committee could instruct the steering committee 
to bring back a recommendation at the next meeting on this subject? 


The CHAIRMAN: By all means. There is only one trouble. Our next meeting 
vis tomorrow morning, and I do not think it would be fair to your steering 
committee to instruct it to bring back a recommendation at the next meeting, 
which is tomorrow morning at 9:30. 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I have more confidence in the steering com- 
mittee than you have, even though mine is pretty slim. But I cannot see 
‘any reason why the steering committee, with the Chairman it has, could 
not meet tonight and bring back a decision tomorrow. 

hae The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps it could, if we had Mr. Winch. I would not 
want to meet without Mr. Winch, Reece he has. been a very valuable member 
of the steering committee, and it would not be fair to meet without him. 

-- Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, may I say something here? 

- The CHAIRMAN: Certainly, Mr. MacInnis, and welcome to the committee. 


Mr. MacInnis: This is my first meeting of the committee. Mr. Hellyer 
is talking about bringing in expert advisers from outside, to discuss their 
| opinions, and so that they can be compared with the advice this committee 
whas already received from the department. I just wonder what experience 
_Mr. Hellyer is calling upon to decide whatever differences of opinion there are. 
is The CHAIRMAN: I do not want to get into a discussion on this now. Is 
it the wish of the committee that we refer this matter to the steering com- 
-mittee—as was the original thinking? I wonder if that is still your wish. I 
can call a meeting tonight, if necessary, if Mr. Winch is in town. I do not 
Know whether or not he will be. If not, it can be called for another time. 

Mr. MacInnis: I am just saying that, Mr. Chairman, because Mr. Hellyer 
is throwing his experience at the committee. 

4 Mr. SPENCER: I would so move, Mr. Chairman: that the matter be refer- 
red to the steering committee. 

ie The CHAIRMAN: Do we have a seconder? 

| Mr. Parizeau: I second that. 

- -‘Mr. Roserce: Mr. Chairman, is it not the fact that when the steering 
‘committee is considering some matters it is considering the matters that were 
‘referred to it by this committee—by the full committee? 

| If we are not allowed to discuss that now, it is impossible for us to suggest 
‘Names to the steering committee so that they can invite them as witnesses 
before us here. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Roberge, if you go back in your minutes you will 
notice that I asked each member to submit names to the steering committee 

some time ago. 
| Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if you could tell us whether you 
have received any names—and if so, when, approximately? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we received some names. I am not too sure now 
exactly who they were; but some of the committee members did respond to 
) that request. 

i Mr. SPENCER: Question! 
The CHAIRMAN: Is there any further comment on the motion, gentlemen? 
The motion is that the matter of calling outside witnesses be again referred 
Bethe steering committee. Moved by Mr. Spencer; seconded by Mr. Parizeau. 
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Mr. HELLYER: Was that with instructions to ‘report back at the nex 
meeting? ae) 

The CHAIRMAN: With instructions to report pace period. 

Mr. HELLYER: I thought it was to report back at the next meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is your motion, Mr. Spencer? 

_Mr. SPENCER: Report back. 

The CHAIRMAN: With instructions to report back. Is there any further 
comment? Are you ready for the question? 

Mr. SPENCER: May I add, Mr. Chairman—with reasonable despatch. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. ‘‘with reasonable despatch” if that is agreeable to 
oes and your seconder. i 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I would like a definition of that, for a 
record. Before the motion is put, I wonder if you can explain why we are 
meeting tomorrow morning instead of Friday morning as usual. i) fi 
The CHAIRMAN: Just to try and get through: I am getting a little “? 


fst 


of it. 

fs Mere ‘HELLYER: Then would we have another one on Friday? 4 
The CHAarRMAN: We have another one on Friday, at 9:30. 

Mr. HELLYER: This is an extra meeting which is being inserted; is that the 

idea? yi 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. Are you ready for the question, gentlemen? 

All in favour? r 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, before the motion is put, I think it should 

be amended to read, ‘“‘to report to the next meeting of the committee”. 


The CHAIRMAN: As I say, the chair would rather have the motion as is, 


for the simple reason that I do not know where Mr. Winch is at the present 
time. I do not know whether he is available for tonight, and I do not think it 


would be fair—even though this is a non-political group; I realize that—to 
have a meeting of the steering committee without at least one member from 
each of the parties. ... 


Mr. HELLYER: I think his party would be prepared to have someone sit ir 
for him. 


_ The CuHarrmMaNn: This is a technicality, the motion as such. If you wish 
amend the motion, go ahead and do so. 


Mr. HeELLYER: That would be my Se ee Mr. Chairman. 


just change the ee “with despatch” to “next Peete: is that it? 
Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Those in favour of Mr. Hellyer’s amendment? 
The CLERK OF THE ruta Three, Mr. Chairman. 


slower members of the committee, Mr. Chairman. 
‘The CHAIRMAN: Those contrary to Mr. Hellyer’s amendment? 
The CLERK OF THE COMERS Seven, sir. 


meeting this document was distributed to the members present. I do not think 
it has been printed as an appendix as yet. Is it your wish, gentlemen, that tha 
_ be printed as an appendix? 


_ 
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Hon. Grorce R. PearKEes (Minister of National Defence): No, I do not 
think I need make any further statement. It has been outlined in the various 
amphlets issued, and in this memorandum. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then before we go on, Mr. Hellyer—the minister has just 
ided me information requested by you on engines for early models of F-104. 
y we place that in the proceedings also? x 


_ Agreed. 


a information is as follows: 

_ Information Requested by Mr. Hellyer 
* Engine for Early Models—F-104 
The CF-104 will be powered by the General Electric J-79-OEL-7 
engine. 
Earlier models of the F-104 were equipped with General Electric 
_ J=-79-3 engines. The J-79-OEL-7 is an improved version of the earlier 
engine. It produces more thrust which is achieved by a better control 
system and a larger turbine. 


| The CHAIRMAN: ‘With the minister today, gentlemen, we have Dr. Barrett, 
ef of Establishments, Defence Research Board, of the National Defence 
am. 

_ Have we any questions, gentlemen, on the first part of votes 226 and 227, 
n the first page; that is, on page 322? Are there any questions; or may the 
age carry? 

Agreed. 


The CHairmMAN: Now we come to page 323, down to the item “Acquisition 
Equipment”. That includes pensions, superannuation— 

_ Mr. HELLYER: I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

_ Mr. HELLYER: I have just one question on this, from a procedural stand- 
t. I would like to ask for additional information—inasmuch as the 
ister and members of the Defence Research Board think it can be given— 
to the type of project being carried out at these various places. I just 
nder where that should come in. 

' The CuHarrman: I think it would come now. 

_ | Mr, PearKeEs: There is a general description given under each heading 
the type of work which is carried out. If there is any particular establish- 
ment on which you want further information, I will endeavour to give it to 


Mr. HELLYER: These are all pretty sketchy, Mr. Minister, and I just 
mdered if you have fuller information of a more specific nature. 

The CHarrman: I think when we had Dr. Field here he gave us rather 
good breakdown. Possibly you were not at the meeting, Mr. Hellyer. 

_ Mr. HELLYER: Yes, I think I was. Do you remember what page it was? 
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The CHarrMAN: Is there any particular point under scientific adminis- 


trative organization or under research at the Suffield experimental station, 
or in defence research at Shirley’s Bay, or on any of these ca that you 
would like to’ consider; or shall we go to page 323? 


Mr. HELLYER: Does the minister, or any of his officials, have any furthel 
information in respect to the work being done at these various places by 
the board? 


Mr. PEARKES: The general description is given in this pamphlet which I 
gave you. There also is reference in the white paper of 1959; it starts on 
page 13 and ends at page 15. Then there is a further statement in connection 
with this under paragraphs 25 to 30 inclusive in the pamphlet which was 
issued when these meetings started. If there is any particular information 
you want I will be pleased to give it. | 


Mr. HELLYER: To start with, could the minister tell us how many um 
versity students were hired by the board this summer, and how many “a 
versity staff; this is for summer employment only. 


Mr. PEARKES: 120 students and 20 staff. 
Mr. HELLYER: Would that be distributable between these various ae 
lishments. 


Dr. H. M. Barrett, (Chief of Establishments, Defence Research Board): 
That is correct. ra 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on any of these points— 
Shirley’s Bay, Esquimalt, Fort Churchill or Barriefield. * 
Mr. RoBerGcE: In respect of the question of salaries, I would like to ask 
the minister if he feels that the salaries offered to these scientists are high 
enough to secure all the good scientists the department needs? 4] 
Mr. PEARKES: Within I think the last month there has been an increase 
granted to the scientific personnel. That is taken care of this year in the 
supplementary estimates of the Department of Finance. That was in conjunc- 
tion with the general increase in all of the scientific positions in the civil 
service. ke 
Mr. RoBERGE: What would be the average salary of the top scientist? | 
Mr. PrarKeEs: At the present time there are 623 scientists. The remunera=, 
tion they receive, according to our estimates, is $5,221,102. | 
Mr. ROBERGE: I can see that in the estimates; but what would be the 
top salary? 5 
Mr. WINcH: Mr. Chairman, I know I am late, but would you mind ask= 
ing the Minister of National erenne on behalf of the government, how I 
am supposed to be in three places at the same time? 
Mr. PEARKES: I have just solved that riddle by coming very quickly from 
another conference. | 
The maximum salary paid to any scientist is $16,500.00. | 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that before the raise? a 
Mr. PEARKES: After the raise. Approximately $5,000 is the lowest salary, 
and it goes up to $16,500. That is the range for the scientists. Bi 
The CHAIRMAN: That includes their new raise? if 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 
Mr. RoBERGE: What would be the range of salary of technical and suppor 
ing personnel? 
Mr. PEARKES: Technical officers? 
Mr. ROBERGE: It is the second item. 
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Mr. PEaRKES: The maximum is $7,200 and the minimum would be $5,130. 
| Mr. RoBERGE: Thank you. 
_ ‘The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. HELLYER: Would the minister tell us how many people left the employ 
of the defence research board in the last fiscal year and whether the number 
‘was larger or smaller than the previous two or three years? 


Dr. BARRETT: We have had a net loss in the last year of professional per- 
sonnel of approximately 25. 
The CHarrMaAN: Thank you, Dr. Barrett. 

Mr. HELLYER: Would that be more or less than the previous two or three 
year average? 

Dr. BARRETT: That is more. 


_ Mr. HELLYER: And would that additional net loss, in the opinion of the 
minister, be due to the fact that the salary range was not increased earlier than 
it was? 

- Mr. PrearRKES: Undoubtedtly there has been a lot of pressure put on © 

individuals to take jobs in commercial companies and in civilian life generally, 
‘and at universities. One reason that the salaries were increased was to balance 
that. 
Mr. HELLyeER: Realizing that many, if not most, of the employees of the 
board would be paid less than they would in comparable jobs in private 
‘industry, does the minister feel that the new range will be sufficiently attrac- 
tive to keep them in government employ? 


a _ Mr. PEaRKES: We hope so. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: Is it not true there has been a fairly considerable raise 
recently in respect of comparable personnel in the universities? 

Dr. BARRETT: That is correct. We have lost fifteen persons to university 
posts in the last year. 


Mr. CHampers: They have raised their salaries? 
Dr. Barrett: Yes; but I think this brings it back in line again. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch. I think you have some questions on this. 


Mr. WINncH: In respect of the money being spent. what is the arrangement 
between Canada’s department in this regard, the United States, the United 
Kingdom and others, so that there is no duplication? Also what is the specific 
work which is being done without duplication and with duplication by this 
department? Also in that regard I read the reports in the press of a certain 
investigation being done by the research development board on hydrofoils. 
What is the situation in this regard? 

; Mr. PEARKES: The range of work as carried out by the different establish- 
ments is enumerated in the pamphlet which was issued to the committee at 
the end of last Monday’s meeting. Now you ask what means we have of con- 
tacting the research boards of other countries. We are exchanging information 
continually with the United States and Great Britain. Any information that we 
get in so far as research is concerned is exchanged with the similar bodies in 
the United States and the United Kingdom. It would be impossible to say that 
there is no duplication in the research field, because in the research field fre- 
‘quently you. have parallel investigations going on in an effort to reach the same 
ultimate objective. A certain amount of duplication is necessary in the research 
field, but it is kept to a minimum by the frequent consultations which are held. 

The chairman of the defence research board travels extensively both to 
Europe and to the United States in order to discuss these scientific matters 
in research with his colleagues in other countries. 
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You ask about hydrofoils. Hydrofoils have been tested at the naval labora- 
tory on the Atlantic coast. That has been a promising field for research, the 
idea being that by the attachment of these, may I call them wings, to a 
small boat, the boat becomes more manoeuvrable and has much greater spee 
You might be interested to know that there are many commercial compani 
operating ferries with hydrofoils. I saw in a paper not very long ago that o 
is to be operated on the Pacific Sa of Canada in the near future going ) 
Vancouver island. 


The CHAIRMAN: You will recall, Mr. Winch, that we had Dr. Field neni 
-and you did question him. 
Mr. WincH: Will the minister or Dr. Barrett categorically state that the 
money being expended on research and development is not duplicated any- 
- where else among our allies, and that they could not receive the same informa- 
tion without doing the same work in Canada? 


Mr. PEARKES: I do not get that. 


Mr. WINCH: Can you categorically state that this country with its small 
population of approximately 18 million, and with its limited funds, is not 
through its research department spending money upon something which is 
~ now being done in the United States or in the United Kingdom? 4 


Dr. BARRETT: I would make the categorical statement that the research 
program and the development program we have under way in Canada today 
does not duplicate work that is being carried out in the United Kingdom or 
in the United States; it is contributing to the common fund of knowledge, and 
it makes available to Canada a very much larger program than could. be 
obtained without carrying out this work. i 


Mr. Winco: May I ask through you, Mr. Chairman, of the minister or 
of the witnesses, concerning the relationship of research development between 
Canada, the United States and the United Kingdom, what kind of meetings are 
held, and who lays down who does a certain type of work? Who does that? 
Is there a meeting of some kind? a 


Dr. BARRETT: In every field there are tripartite committees which meet 
to discuss the whole program in the various fields, such as in the armame: 
field, the chemical and biological warfare field, the naval research field, the 
anti-submarine work and so on—there are committees which have Canadian 
‘membership, where we hold equal status with that of the United Kingdom and_ 
the United States, regardless of the fact that we are only a country of 18 
million. wy 

We are allocated certain parts of these research programs, and these 
meetings are held at appropriate intervals. 3 

I can assure you that we do not undertake any work in those fields that 
is duplicating work that is going on in other countries. In many cases th 
work we have initiated here has made very major contributions to the who 
program, because the size of the team is not nearly as important as the 
original ideas they come up with. 


There are a number of fields, particularly in biology and physics, and the 
radar field, which involves the Prince Albert radar, and the field of td 


ts the United Kingdom. 
Work that is carried out here has made a real contribution. That is admit. 
ted by the United States as well as the United Kingdom. 
Mr. WincuH: Is there money in these estimates for research on chert 


warfare, and if so, what studies have been made by Canada in the field of 
chemical warfare? 
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Mr. PEARKES: There is research made on chemical warfare in so far as 
defensive nature of it is concerned. You will see an amount of money 
He h is allocated to the defence research chemical laboratories at Shirley’s 
bay; I think it is given as $997,000. 

Mr. Wincu: Surely it is not merely $9,000? 

Mr. PeEaRKES: But all that amount of money is not spent on chemical 


Mr. WincH: How much of this is devoted to the study of chemical warfare? 


é Dr. BARRETT: We do not cost account these things; so this figure is very 
ough, but it is close enough. I would say that of the vote approximately one- 
hird was spent on C.W.; that is the vote you have actually before you, with 
espect to chemical warfare. 


‘ae Mr. WincH: On what basis is Canada making certain studies of chemical 
warfare which are not being made by the United States or by the United 
Kingdom? What special studies are being made by Canada on Chemical, war- 
mere, offensive or defensive? | 

_ Mr. PearKes: There are no offensive chemical studies being carried out 
in Canada. All our studies are essentially of a defensive nature. At Suffield they 
‘are carrying out experiments on how to minimize the effect of chemical 
warfare. These would have an important effect not only upon humans but 
“upon livestock and crops as well; and the work that is done in that direction 


applies to chemical warfare. 


ue Mr. WincH: Might I then ask what is being done by way of chemical 


6 efensive operations and chemical warfare which is not being done by the 
United States or the United Kingdom? 


Dr. BARRETT: I would answer your question in this way: that over the 
ears there are tripartite meetings. This has been going on for some twenty 


meets, and all during the war. 

'~ I would say our relationships in this field are closer than in any other, 
‘due to its history. As a result of these meetings, which are held in the 
“United Kingdom and the United States and in every fifth year in Canada,— 
“one meeting was held actually in these parliament buildings some three or 
four years ago,—an agreement is reached between the three countries as 
to the various fields for which they will be responsible. 

e In other words, we can allocate at a meeting the various fields, and 
there is general agreement on it; and in this way the work that we do in 
' Canada is put into a common pool. 

'  Imentioned a sum of money, and if you are wondering about the impor- 
tance of it, I picked an excerpt from the last Congressional Record, so far 
L as the United States is concerned, that is appropriate in this matter, and 
f his is the recommendation they came up with: 
ae The military sciences program is allocated $150,993,000 in the 
budget, including certain Department of Defence directed activities. 
roe All of the army’s basic research and most of its applied research is 
ae included in this program. Increased emphasis will be placed upon 
chemical and biological warfare research, the program for which is 
increased from $19,000,000 to $29,000,000. Special emphasis will be 
placed on defensive aspects of chemical and biological warfare, includ- 
ing detection, warning and protection as well as on an expanded pro- 
gram to develop new agents and methods of dissemination. 


This is all agreed, and this is in a noted publication in the United States. 
“As a result of this cooperation, for our expenditure of approximately $1 million 


a year on. this particular field, we have access to all this work that is going 
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on in the United States. This is simply for a research program. This do : 
not include the total cost of running this program with respect to manufacture 
and development. This is just for the research side of it. 
_ Mr. CHAMBERS: The witness mentioned one-third of this $997,000. Doe 
that include supervision of the respiratory assembly plant at Shirley’s Bay? 
Dr. BARRETT: It includes supervision, but it does not include any produc- 
tion. That comes out of another vote. | : 
The CHAIRMAN: There has to be checking on this and that in connectio 7 
with the respiratory systems. 
Mr. CHAMBERS: This plant would involve respiratory design? 
Dr. BARRETT: No, no, just straight supervision. 
Mr. CHAMBERS: Do you not do design work at Shirley’s bay? 
Dr. BARRETT: Yes, we do, but the plan is to give supervision over th 
manufacturers to see that the material is made properly. 
Mr. HELLYER: Do you do research work at Shirley’s Bay on the mobil : 
flame thrower? : 
Dr. BARRETT: Not now. That program has been closed out. That was don 
at Suffield; they did work on it previously at Shirley’s Bay, but the program 
has been closed out there. 
Mr. HELLYER: Have we a program in connection with batteries operat- 
ing at low temperatures? ‘ 
Dr. BARRETT: Yes, and for batteries for special use. In this regard a very 
large saving was made by the designing services. All this is considered as 
design work now, and we are really not developing anything in the way 
of batteries. 5 
‘Mr. HELLYER: Have you had any development of a design of a superior 
nature which you would offer to the market? “. 
Dr. BARRETT: We have developed a new technique in making cadmium 
batteries, but they have not been adopted. ; 
Mr. HELLYER: In respect to this cable laboratory, this information may | 
be on record somewhere, but you had a ship called the Cedarwood which has" | 
been used for research. Has it been retired? 
Mr. PEARKES: The Cedarwood was discharged from service two years ago, 
Mr. HELLYER: Was it replaced? n 
Dr. BARRETT: Yes, it has been replaced this year. 
Mr. HELLYER: Was it replaced by a new ship? : 
Dr. BARRETT: No, by a rehabilitated ship. 7 
Mr. HELLYER: What type of ship? ; 
Dr. BakRETT: I would not like to answer definitely, but the name of the 
ship is the Fort Frances. ; 
Mr. HELLYER: Is it an ocean- -going vessel? 
Dr. BARRETT: Oh yes. 3 
Mr. PEARKES: I think it was a mine sweeper; it was one of the ming 
sweepers which was converted into a research vessel. 
Mr. HELLYER: Could the minister give us some idea of the type of equip- fi 
ment being tested at the present time, or which has been tested in the last 
year at Fort Churchill? . 
The CHAIRMAN: I think Dr. Field mentioned that at our seventh meeting, 
regarding Fort Sees ane the SDE of equipment nase tee : 


to carry out tests of the effect of objects passing through the aurora boll 
That is the main test that is being carried out there. 
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ir. . HEniyer: I think the defence research board had an addition made 
main installation, and they had a group which was involved in test- 


: scientific test, and which was held by an international body, and we 
e allowing the civilian NASA which is an American scientific body to use 
oe equipment at Churchill which was installed by the Americans for the 
= ternational geophysical year. In addition to that, permission has been 
ranted to the American army. to test certain of their weapons in cold 
“weather: and we also carry out tests of Canadian weapons at Churchill. 

ey We have two branches, the civilian and scientific branch, testing various 
types of short range rockets, going up into the atmosphere to test the effect 
of the aurora belt, and we Peruse the weapons testing site at Churchill. 


if Mr. HELLYER: Would the minister care to say anything about the co- 
operation with the Americans and the national aeronautics space administra- 
tion people? This would be very interesting in view of his statement with 
‘regard to the international geophysical year and continuing operations. Are 
py of our people engaged in coordinating the same type of research but 
der a somewhat different authority? 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes, that is being carried out; some of those officials are 
fer the defence research board now. } 


____ Dr. Barrer: Yes, that is correct. 
lhe Mr. HELLYER: Does Dr. Barrett have any information on it? 


- Dr. Barrett: We are continuing in our work at Churchill to probe the 
atmosphere with rockets, but the apparent interest in Churchill from 
‘this standpoint is the aurora belt, and this is of great interest to the United 
ics. because this unique body oF Canadians, and their work is very important 
in connection with the technique of ballistic missiles, because this aurora zone 
upsets all your detection devices. 
Therefore anything we can do to determine how this will affect your radars 
and even your communication is of the utmost importance in devising defences 
against the ballistic missiles. Our main program is aimed at that, at the present 


time. 
ped Mr. HELLYER: The defence research board is working with NASA in that 
particular field? 

‘Dr. BARRETT: Yes, and we have a laboratory there. For instance, we have 
a program: we are preparing some rockets this summer, with instrumentation 
‘provided by the defence research tele-communications establishment, to make 
“some studies of the ionosphere. This is all aimed at defence against the ballistic 
“missile. 

+e Mr. Rogers: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the minister this question: 
with the advent of this new venture at Suffield, do I understand that the Cana- 
dian team is working with the United States and United Kingdom teams at 
‘Suffield? 

Be Mr. PEARKES: This is not a new venture at Suffield. Suffield was started 
either before or during the second world war. It was started in cooperation 
with the United Kingdom. 

S I could not tell you whether there are actually any American scientists 
there continually. They visit the place frequently—and there are some from 
the United Kingdom. 

Dr. Barrett: That is correct. I think perhaps the gentleman’s question 
ers to the blast program. 


Mr. Rocers: That is right. Are those teams actually at Suffield at times? 
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Dr. BaRrRETT: They come out for the duration of a test. There will be 
people coming from the United Kingdom and the United States. They bring 
in their own instrumentation, and we work in very close cooperation. The idea 
is to get the scale of blast, which is very important in defence against possible 
nuclear blast. But these are only high-explosive charges that are being used. 

Mr. Wincu: You now have an expenditure for defence research and devel-_ 
opment in the amount of $23,952,000. Would the director tell me who actually 
directs his department on the research that it does: is it National Defence, 
Defence Production, or—as you said just a moment ago—perhaps the geo-— 
physical branch of Northern Affairs and National Resources? | 

Mr. PrEarKES: There is a defence research board, which consists of a | 
number of scientific advisers and the chiefs of staff. . 

Mr. Wincu: But who directs the work—you, sir, as Minister of National — 
Defence? ‘ ; | 

Mr. PearKes: As Minister of National Defence, I have the ultimate re-_ 
sponsibility; but as far as detailing or advising as to the programs and projects 
which are to be carried out is concerned, that is done by the chairman of the 
defence research board, Dr. Zimmerman. There is a board which assists him in 
deciding on the projects which should be adopted; and then, of course, there is 
the international board, which reviews the projects of various countries to” 
ensure that there is no unnecessary duplication. That is the tripartite body that 
Dr. Barrett has referred to. 

Mr. WincH: Did you authorize the money now being spent on hydrofoil 
experimentation on the Atlantic coast? 

Mr. PearkEs: Certainly I take full responsibility for everything which is 
included in these estimates. | 

Mr. WincH: Have you seen the reports, to the effect—I have not got them 
now, because Mr. Smith never returned them after borrowing them from me—_ 
that it had a completely non-military basis; but it was being done by your 
naval research board? u 

Dr. BARRETT: That is an incorrect statement. 


Mr. PearKes: It certainly has a very definite naval application, and the 
research which was being done at the naval establishment on the Atlantic. 
coast was directed entirely towards the application of this hydrofoil system to_ 
naval vessels. | 

Mr. WINcH: May I ask, for what purpose? 

Mr. PEarKES: Mainly for smaller vessels, and the possibility of making 
them more— 

Mr. Wincu: I am sorry: for what use, in view of what you have told us” 
now for 22 meetings as to possible future methods of warfare—for what pur- 
pose are you now developing, or spending money on hydrofoil which, as I 
understand it, is for use in connection with landing craft? 


Dr. BarRETT: No—possible anti-submarine use. A 
Mr. WincH: Hydrofoil? 

Dr. Barrett: That is correct. 

Mr. WincH: Then would you please explain it? 
Mr. PEARKES: I think you are— 

Mr. WincH: How is it that that is being done? Would you explain it? z 


Mr. PEARKEs: I think that when you are asking for a detailed explanation | 
of a research project, I have got to say that is classified. ey 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 
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Mr: Wincu: Mr. Chairman, I understand the director to say that the money 
being spent now on this experimentation or research on hydrofoil had some- 
tying to do with anti-submarine research. Will the director tell us how. How 
is hydrofoil connected with anti-submarine research? 
The CuHarrMAN: That is the point that the minister just ruled out as clas- 
sified. 

Mr. Wincu: Is that classified too? 

Mr. PEARKES: I would certainly say that was classified. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is classified, Mr. Winch. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. HELLYER: Under defence research medical laboratories, Toronto, there 
is quite a wide variety of projects listed here. 

The CHAIRMAN: At Toronto? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes. 


_ Mr. Wincu: Mr. Chairman, could I come back to this very grave question. 
We have come to a point now of decision as to what is classified or not. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch, I have recognized Mr. Hellyer. After Mr. 
Hellyer has asked his question, we will come back to you. 
| Mr. HELLYER: I was wondering if this is still classified mainly as aviation 
medicine, or if aviation medicine would now be a small portion of the medical 
research being carried out—medical and human research. 

Dr. BARRETT: A relatively small part of the program. 


Mr. HELLYER: Could you say where the main emphasis could be placed at 
whe present time? 

Dr. Barrett: I think the largest section of the defence research medical 
aboratory is in the human engineering section, which endeavours to design 
she machine to fit the man. 

_ Mr. HELLYER: Has this primarily, would you say, to do with land opera- 
sions as far as our army is concerned? 


Dr. Barrett: It includes everything; it goes right across all services. 

| The CHAIRMAN: It pretty well explains that here, if you will read it, Mr. 
Bolyer: 

_ Mr. HELLYER: Fairly well. I did read it quickly; but I thought there might 
Xe some additional information which perhaps I could get, with your indul- 
gence, because I know that you are such a patient man. 

_ The Cuarrman: That is right; I ara. Mr. Winch. 

Mr. Wincu: Mr. Chairman, I would ask that you now give a ruling to this 
»ommittee— 

The CuHairmMan: I would be very happy to do so. 


| Mr. WincH: —as to what is, or what is not, classified as security or non- 
‘ecurity information. I have asked a question regarding certain experimenta- 
‘ion that I know is going on in hydrofoil, which is being done in the open in 
dalifax harbour, which only has to do with surface operation. 

The answer given to us was that it had to do with anti-submarine opera- 
ions. I just want to know what is classified and non-classified material. This 
‘committee is being stultified by the answer to this simple question that it is 
‘lassified information. 

~The CHarrMAN: You have asked for a ruling. I will give you a ruling first. 

Mr. WincH: What is classified information? 

The Cuatrman: Anything that the Minister of National Defence—who is 
yur witness today—states is classified, the Chair will regard as classified, 
»ecause I consider that he should know what is classified and what is not. So 
led 12-724 
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witness—states is classified: the Chair will recognize as being classified. The al 
is the ruling, Mr. Winch. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: I have attended a ood many meetings now, Mr. Chairman, 
and I think this is the first time that this has come up. : 

The CHAIRMAN: We have had it very, very seldom in these meetings. I de 
not know whether this is the first; but I certainly cannot think of another o 1€ 
Mr. Winch, where the minister has said this is classified information. I think he 
has been very lenient with us. ¥ 

Mr. WINcH: Lenient!—he has been damned baffling. He has said that any- 
- thing on hydrofoil is classified. 7 

Mr. WessTeR: Mr. Chairman, might I suggest that Mr. Winch look at 2 
copy of Life for early January, where he will read about hydrofoil and see 

what it is. It is not landing craft. He might be able to read it in the library. 3 
Mr. WincH: That is the very reason I asked you to give a ruling Mr, 
Chairman—because we are told something is classified in this committee, and 
yet you can pick up a newspaper, or a weekend magazine, and read all about i 

Is it not better to be told here what is going on, rather than to pick ur 
something in the newspapers? 

Mr. PEARKES: All I can say is that the research work which is being carr 
out in this field is the application of hydrofoils to anti-submarine warfare. 4 
am not prepared to give the details. = 

Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, may I now ask, on the development of ne\ 
equipment, like the Bobcat, where the research and development board come 
in on that? What kind of work do-they do: how does that work? 4 

_ Dr. Barrett: I think this is another part of this paper. 

Mr. WincuH: This is on research and development. Also, may I ask: it 
presume there must be: we spend over $23 million a year—your board comes 
up with certain developments, brand new, are they patented, or do you make 
them available to companies on free enterprise? ey 

Mr. PEARKES: The $23 million is spent for research. Once the project nf 
reached a certain stage and the general research work has been completec 
then it is taken by one of the services for development; and the supervision 0 
the development is carried out by the defence research board. 

Mr. WincH: Could I ask now, therefore, how much money has been spen 
or is contemplated being spent now in this estimate by your department on 
research and development of the Bobcat? 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you sure you did not ask that on page 177? 

Mr. WIncH: I am saying, on this estimate. 

Mr. PEARKES: Something over $600,000. 

Mr. WincH: By the department? 

Mr. PEaRKES: By the pepe of paoae Defence. 


research. It is a separate Sanitawientary vote. 
Mr. Wincu: This is research and development. 
Dr. BARRETT: But they are separate. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch, as I explained, we are still on votes 226 a .d 
227. I let you go a little, wee bit. Development is a vote of $14,216,000, com- 
pared with a vote last year of $21,565,000. . 


While you are looking at those, Mr. Winch, perhaps you will ase look at 


Bobcat questions answered. But you can check them over. 
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. WINCH: No; I was told to ask them under this item. 

(5 CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on votes 226 and 227? 
*, PEARKES: May I correct one statement, Mr. Chairman? 

- ‘The CHAIRMAN: By all means. 


e Mr. PearKES: The Fort Frances is on the Atlantic coast, as a research 
vessel; and the Oshawa is on the Pacific coast. 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I may get back to the medical 
research for a moment. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


a Mr. HELLYER: I presume there is liaison between the work of this station 
and the medical colleges and medical profession generally. Are findings made 
available to the medical profession, or would they be limited: because some of 
them would be of a classified nature? 


_ Dr. Barrett: Most of the work of that body is unclassified: a lot of it is 
published in open literature; and it is carried out in cooperation with the 
universities across Canada. These laboratories work very closely. 


‘Mr. HELLYER: Has there been the development of an anti-fatigue pill? 
_ Dr. Barrett: Not that I have heard. 


Mr. HELLYER: If you start the development of one will you make it avail- 
able to members of parliament as soon as possible. 


__ The CHaiRMAN: My company makes them. 
Pa 


%, Mr. WINcH: Under research and development, I would like to ask is 
there anything in this year’s estimates of your department or is there research 
on any phase of survival in the event of radiation? 

1 Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 


ba Mr. WINcH: If so, what is the research now being undertaken by your 
department? 


on Dr. BARRETT: At the defence research chemical laboratories work is 
under way on the biological effects of radiation and attempts to find out if 
anything can be done about them. In other words, they are examining with 
animal experimentation if there is any means by which to offset the effect 
of radiation. 


{ 


cs 


a: Mr. WIncH: Is all the research concluded by your department on bomb 
shelters? - 

Big Dr. BARRETT: This is not a program we have been involved in. 

eat 


Mr. WINcH: I understood you were last year and that it was on the basis of 
your report that we had the recent pamphlet issued by the department. 

= Dr. BARRETT: We may have given advice, but it was not initiated by the 
department. 


& Mr. Wincu: How do you give advice without research? 


lee: Dr. BARRETT: We do that frequently. We do not have to do the research 
ourselves. We have the information to give them. We do not duplicate it. All 
that is needed is to have people who can interpret the results of other people. 
We have not actually done the research on this ourselves. 

& Mr. WincH: You have not yourself done any research on the bomb 
shelters? 

be Dr. BARRETT: I would say that. 

is . WincH: That is right. 

. BARRETT: Yes. 


. WincH: You say that you have, in this coming year, studies which 
do with the effect of radiation. 
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Dr. BARRETT: Yes. 

Mr. WincH: But not with a survival operation. 2 

Dr. BARRETT: That is correct, unless you wish to interpret that in respect 
of the work going on at Suffield; something may come out of that. The work 
going on there is applicable to this. It is not aimed specifically at bomb shelters 
although it is applicable to them. 2 

Mr. WincH: What is the tie-in with the Department of National Health 
and Welfare in respect of radiation fall-out in Canada? 

Mr. PEARKES: That is done through the emergency measures organization 

Mr. WINCH: I am sorry, sir; perhaps you misunderstood me. What is the 
tie-in on radiation? I understand the Department of National Health and 
Welfare is responsible for the checking, and I think there are five points in 
Canada for checking. Is that tied in in any way with the studies I am told 
are being made on radiation and fall-out. = 

Mr. PEARKES: The information which is obtained is passed through the 
emergency measures organization. There it is coordinated by that branch. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on items 226, 227 and 228 
on pages 222 and 223. % 

Mr. HELLYER: Could you tell me what happened to the national acronauaa 
establishment and what it comes under at the present time? 

Dr. BARRETT: There is a committee, the National Aeronautical Advisomm 
Committee, that has a membership from the Defence Research Board and 
the National Research Council. This committee is supposed to coordinate. ] 
is a committee which coordinates the research to make use of the facilities 
available for aeronautical research in Canada. It is administered by the 
National Research Council. 

Mr. HeLLyerR: It is administered by the National Research Council? 

Dr.“ BARRETT: Yes. 

Mr. HEtLyeR: Whereas previously it was administered by the Defence 
Research Board. F 

Dr. BARRETT: It was for a time. 

Mr. HELLYER: When did that change take place? Do you remember? 

Dr. BARRETT: About last year some time. a 

Mr. HELLYER: Last year? | 

Dr. BARRETT: That is right. 

Mr. HELLYER: Will this include the operation of the new wind tunnel 
when it is completed? : 

Dr. BarRETT: That is correct. & 

Mr. HELLYER: Do you have any idea of the main projects under way in 
respect of aeronautical research. % 


Dr. Barrett: I have no idea. This is a national research council re- 
sponsibility. I do not happen to sit on the committee. 


Mr. HELLYER: To what extent is the defence research board participating? 
Dr. BARRETT: We have no participation at all. We have membership on 
the committee; that is all. We are not involved in the operation of the wind 
tunnel. We are, however, paying part of the cost of the construction under 
our budget. 4 
Mr. HELLYER: Of the wind tunnel? - 
Dr. BARRETT: Yes. : 


Mr. HELLYER: That is your only contribution in excess of membership on 
the committee. 
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_ Dr. BarRrETT: That is correct. 

Mr. HELLYER: If the Department of National Defence wished aeronautical 
research projects initiated that would be done through the membership on 
this committee. 

Dr. BARRETT: That is correct. 

Mr. HELLYER: But from your previous answer it would appear that there 
are no major projects being undertaken at the present time on your behalf. 

Dr. BARRETT: That is right. 

Mr. HELLYER: And so far as you know at the moment there are none im- 
mediately in sight. 

Dr. BARRETT: That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN: May the three votes carry? 

Mr. Wincu: No, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this question of the 
minister: you have a defence research board involving $24 million and a 
national research board. I would like to ask, in the interests of efficiency, 
whether the minister has given any consideration to one research board? 

Mr. PearKEsS: Yes. This has been considered on many occasions and the 
consensus always has been that defence research should be separate from 
general national research. Defence research specializes on defence projects. 
The president of the National Research Council also is a member of the 
defence research board; by this means the opportunity of an exchange of 
é information is provided and also the elimination of unnecessary duplication. 

Mr. WrincH: Could I then ask the minister, would he mind enlarging a 
bit on that, because all research must be based on the same scientific prin- 
- ciple. Why has it been decided that duplication is more efficient than unifica- 
tion? 

Mr. PEARKES: I have just explained that there is not duplication. One of 
_the steps which has been taken to avoid duplication is having the president 

of the National Research Council on the Defence Research Board. There is 
the most intimate exchange of ideas and consultation between those two 
bodies; but one deals with general science and general research, whereas 
the other devotes its attention to purely defence projects. Sometimes these 
defence projects also have a commercial implication, but the Defence Research 
Board essentially is dealing with projects which have a bearing on national 
defence. 
Mr. WINcH: So you feel that there is a greater efficiency at a table con- 
versational level that at the laboratory level. 
F Mr. PEARKES: I think we are getting far better results by having a separate 
' defence board rather than by having all defence projects considered by the 
national research council. We have our chiefs of staff sitting on the defence 
research board. 
Mr. WincH: All scientists? 
Mr. PearKEs: I am saying we have the chiefs of staff sitting on the defence 
_ research board, so that they can be quite certain that the projects undertaken 
__ by the board are of a nature required for national defence. 
Mr. WincH: But could that not be done through the National Research 
Council? 
Mr. PEarKEs: I do not think it could be done so effectively, because the 
| scope of the National Research Council is so much wider than the narrower 
field of defence research. 


+ 
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Mr. WINCH: That is my very point—because the national research board. 
has a wider field of work. Why then could they not perhaps do more than 
the Defence Research Board. “a 


Mr. PEARKES: The Nation Research Council, as I say, has a wider field 
for all these commercial projects which they have to handle, whereas thes 
defence research board concentrates on defence projects; but because of the — 
close liaison between the two there is a free exchange of results of the research — 
by both bodies, so that if something is discovered by national defence which Ls 
has a commercial implication that information is made available to the national — 
research council. 


Mr. WINCH: In other words, sir, you like and would recommend the ; 
retention of a strictly national defence research establishment not coordinated _ 
with an overall Canadian national research. 


Mr. PEARKES: Of course not. I recommend the retention of a defence © 
research board which is closely coordinated, not which is not coordinated. 


Mr. WINCH: But not part and parcel of it. a 
Mr. PEARKES: Not part and parcel with it; closely coordinated with it.- 
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The CHAIRMAN: Shall these three items carry Nos. 226, 227 and 228? 


Mr. HELLYER: In respect of the operation of the project to launch a 
satellite in Cooperation with the Americans for obtaining certain scientific — 
information, could we have a further report on that project? ¥ 


Mr. PEARKES: I can report that the project is proceeding according tom 
schedule. It was referred to in the house on several occasions. I think that } 
the instrumentation is to be ready by late 1961. * 


Mr. WincH: May I ask what that has to do with national defence? Is" 
this part of a program to have a satellite doing photographing instead of | 
the other? q 


Dr. BaRrRETT: No. - 5 
Mr. WincH: Why is it being done by the research board of national 
defence? 


Dr. BARRETT: The answer to that question is there is an atmospheric — 
layer. This is still part of the work our telecommunication estblishment is ~ 
carrying out. In studying the communication of radiation through the ionized 
air in the upper atmosphere we studied this from the earth with instruments. 
The availability of this type of satellite which can go into the upper space 
gives us a chance to observe what a ballistic missile would be like looking © 
down through this. In other words we want to find out how much this layer ~ 
will cut out of our detection sources. It is a piece of pure unclassified defence 
because it is being launched by a purely civilian agency in the: United States. 
It has a very marked military application, it has nothing to do with television © 


cameras or the taking of pictures. ; 


Mr. WINcH: May I ask the minister why this is going to be launched by i 
a strictly civilian group in the United States, while the instrumentation is going © 
to be done by a military force of Canada, and that is the Defence Research © 
Board? 4 

Mr. PEARKES: The answer that I gave in the house on this question on — 
March 9 of this year— 

Mr. WINcH: I want the answer which you will give here today. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, please. 
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eke at nein of from 200 to 700 miles above the earth. The informa- 
1 and study is of basic scientific interest and is applicable to the problem 
ong distance range communication, and to calculations of target accuracy 
yf long range radars. That is the object of it. 

| Now we are using this civilian organization to be our agent in so far as 
1e launching of this rocket is concerned. 

_ Mr. Hetiyer: I do not know just where it is on the page. 

- The CHarRMAN: It will be on items 226, 227, or 228; but let us go ahead. 
Mr. HELLYER: Grants in aid are being made to Canadian universities. May 
we have a note as to the extent of the grants presently in operation? 

Mr. PEARKES: Grants are made to all the major universities across Canada 
in order to encourage the university staff to carry out certain tests and certain 
research work on specified items. There is $1,695,000 contributed to the uni- 
versities for this purpose. 

_ Mr. HELLYER: Could the minister give us some indication of the nature 
xt some of the major or most interesting projects? 

- Mr. PearKes: There is a very wide range of subjects, I can tell you that. 
There is a very long list. They deal with atomic warfare research, battery 
research, chemical warfare research, civil defence, clothing and general stores, 
iuman resources research, arctic medical research, naval medical research, and 
materiel research and in the actual technical field, there is oceanographic 
research, weapons research, operational research, and so on. There are many 
srojects which are being carried out, and, as I say, the amount of money is 
jistributed over a wide range of universities. 

- I have a list of the universities, if you would like to have it read out; 
there are 25 or more universities concerned. 

% Mr. Hetiyer: For instance, under the atomic warfare research project, 
what type of information would you be interested in there? Is that tactical 
research for ground forces? 

Dr. BarrEtTT: That involves a group that is processing debris. That is part 
of this program of survival from fallout that occurs after the explosion. That 
s not very active now, because there have been no nuclear explosions lately. 


ee Mr. Wrincu: I come back to what I was trying to get a little while ago 
48 a member of the estimates committee. I believe there are five check stations 
‘or fall-out radiation that are under the Department of National Health and 
ah Where do you fit in with that? 

Dr. Barrett: During this period of time we are not doing very much on 
Ee. This amount is in here as an estimate; it may or it may not be spent. 

ie The way we proceeded previously was as follows: when there was a 
‘uclear explosion carried out in another part of the world, we would send air- 
‘raft up to sample it; but those were not ordinary fall outs, where we attempted 
o carry on detection tests of explosions being carried out both in the United 
a. as well as in Russia. 

Mr. Wincu: How do you tie it in? We were told about two months ago 
- the Minister of National Health and Welfare, concerning the nuclear explo- 
tion by the French on the Sahara, that from check studies made in Canada 
here was a big increase in the radiation field. 

a Dr. BARRETT: That is right. 

we Mr. WincH: Do you also send up planes to check on that? How are they 


anrying it out? 
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Dr. BarRETT: It is the responsability of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, now. We have not taken any samples for quite some 
time now. ; 


‘not? 
Dr. BarReETT: I do not know; I would have to check on that. 


The CHAIRMAN: The point is that National Health and Welfare are 
doing it now, where you used to do it. E 
Dr. BARRETT: I do not know. 
Mr, HELLYER: What page are we on? & 
The CHAIRMAN: Items 226, 227, and 228, up to page 323—to the botto n 
of page 323. s. 
Mr. HELLYER: There is something which interests all of us, and which 
interests the Canadian nation as a whole, and it is the reduction in the 
proposed expenditures in reference to development. It is down this year from 
$21,565,000 to $14,216,000, making a reduction of over $7,250,000. — ; 
The question which immediately arises is this: are there not important 
things which should be done? For instance, when the Avro Arrow program 
was cancelled out, did the minister not feel that there were other areas of 
development which he should undertake, not necessarily in the field of 
major weapons, but in the field of equipment, and in the field of things which 
would be useful to the Canadian armed forces? 
What about rushing the development of mobile equipment, and that sort 
of thing? Did the minister not feel there were things which should ha re 
been done at that time with the money that was saved? q 


Mr. PEARKES: We are still carrying out an extensive development progra A 
as is indicated by the fact that we are spending $14 million on development 
in this year’s estimates. a 


Mr. HELLYER: Is there any money being spent on the development of 
helicopters? a 


Mr. PEARKES: No, I do not think there is any money being spent on the 
development of helicopters. . 


Mr. HELLYER: Or on light aircraft? 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes, we have a research program on the vertical take-off, 
but there is no development work being done on any special helicopter whi 
is being developed for any of the services. There are helicopters in use n 
in the services, and, as I have mentioned before, consideration is being given 
to acquiring more helicopters of a proven design, rather than in the de- 
velopment of a new type of helicopter of our own. 


Mr. HELLYER: Is there any research work being done in the field of the 
air-cushioned vehicles? d 


Mr. PEARKES: Yes, I am informed that ener is money for research in the 
vertical take-off field. 


Mr. WincH: There is only one way to put a question. We in Canada 
are part of NATO; we have, outside of NATO, in the North American con- 
tinent defences, certain treaties or other obligations with the United States 
My question is this: with our tie-up with NATO, and with the Unit 
Kingdom, and with the United States with their population, government, and 
resources, what is Canada doing now which they do not also have informa- 
tion on in those countries, and what is this expenditure of $24 million ad 
ing to the United States, the United Kingdom, and NATO? That is as 
bluntly as I can put it. a 
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Mr. CHAmpBers: Mr. Winch seems to be advocating the sending of our 
Brientists. to the United Kingdom, the United States, or to other countries. 


Mr. WINCH: No, I want to know what we are doing that is not being 
- duplicated by the United States or the United Kingdom, because there are 
~many ways in which we could spend that money otherwise: 


Mr. CHAMBERS: We have had that answer four or five times already. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you would refer to the minutes for Friday, May 27, 
you will find that your question was answered quite extensively by Dr. 
Field. Today we have had several questions asked, and you have had several 
-answers. But if they do not seem to satisfy you, is there any one single point? 

It seems to me that the minister has explained it, and Dr. Barrett has 
explained several things we are doing. Do you have an individual point or an 
individual item you wish to ask about? I do not see how you can get any more 
of an answer than you have already had to a general question. 

Mr. WINCH: We have had a general answer. 


Mr. HELLYER: I am not sure that'the negative attitude of my friend in the 
CCF party is at all appropriate in this matter. I think the Canadian defence 
research board produces more results for every dollar of expenditure than any 
other like organization I have heard of; but my concern is that it is being 
starved for funds, when this is one field in which Canada can contribute so 
much. It has, it does, and it can. My question is why, when this is one field in 
which we can contribute so much for such a limited expenditure—why does the 
minister cut down the expenditure both for research as well as for development 
to the extent that he has? 


There are a great many things we can do in conjunction with our allies to 
help keep abreast of the enemy, or to catch up in those fields in which we are 
behind. I do not think we are doing enough basic applied research in these 
matters. 

Mr. WincH: There may be one field in which Canada is not doing it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you want the minister to supplement his remarks? 
Mr. HELLYER: I want the minister to tell us why we are not doing more in 
this field in which we are so effective, when we have the men and the scien- 
tists? 
| Mr. PEARKES: -You will notice that this year there has been an increase 
over last year’s research from $21,900,000 up to $23,900,000, so you have an 
increase of $2 million. 
One of the main reasons we cannot do more research work is actually the 
lack of scientists who are available to us. 
Mr. HELLYER: This proves that you should increase their pay. 
Mr. PEaRKES: As we pointed out earlier today we lost a number of 
scientists, and it has been particularly difficult, because of the general demand ~ 
for scientists in commercial fields, for us to get the right type of man in this 
- field. In order to encourage the right type of man to come in, the salaries have 
been raised within the last few weeks. 
: I agree with what you say, that this is a very important field, and that the 
defence research board is doing admirable work. But I do not think that it is 
Beractical for us to spend more money in this field with the staff we have at the’ 
present time, and I think it is extremely difficult for us to increase the staff 
with the right type of man that we want. 


} Dr. Barrett: That is quite correct. 
| Mr. WrincH: Could the minister tell us if there are fields which he feels, as 
fe ae oister, should now be covered by Canada in research that we are not doing, 


and if so, what are they? 
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_ Mr. PearKEs: I think we are contrishtine a great deal, with the facilities 

which we have, in a number of these fields, as have been indicated in the cours¢ € 
of meetings of this committee; and I do not think we are in a position to expand 
that research work at the present time. 


Mr. WincuH: If you had more money, you could still spend it? 
Mr. PEARKES: That is substantially correct. 


Mr. Wincu: In other words, then, Mr. Hellyer, in his presentation, hae not 
only got to find the money, but also the men? q 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, may I just— 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you get on with the questions, Mr. Hellyer? It is 
getting a little late. 


‘- Mr. HELLYER: I just wanted to clear up this one point. When the ministe A 
said it was substantially correct, he meant that in order to recruit more 
scientists, the offer might have to be made more attractive; is that not correct? 


Mr. PeaRKES: As I have pointed out several times within the last few 
weeks, the scale of salaries for scientists has been raised. It will take a little 
while for that to be effective. I hope that it will not only encourage scientists 
in the defence research department to remain with the department, but it will 
also encourage some younger men to come into the field. But it is no good our 
trying to develop projects if we have not got the personnel to do so. a 


Mr. HELLYER: This is the staff side, Mr. Chairman. Surely this same staff 
could undertake more developmental work, if the funds were available? 


The CHAIRMAN: What is the question? 
Mr. HELLYER: My question is: could they? 


Mr. PEARKES: My impression is, from what u know of it, that the staff 
is more than fully employed in carrying out the projects which they have; 
and I think there would be loss in efficiency if we added more projects to” 
the limited staff that we have. 


Mr. HELLYER: How many projects are farmed out to private industry on 
a joint basis? i 


Dr. BARRETT: We could give you that in dollars; I cannot give you the 
number of projects. ee 


‘Mr. HELLYER: You do not have the number of projects? 
Dr. BARRETT: I would not like to say the number. 
Mr. HELLYER: Could you hazard a guess? 
- Dr. BARRETT: I would not like to give you a number. 
The CHAIRMAN: You have the dollar figure? 
Dr. BARRETT: We have the dollar figure. 


Mr. WINCH: Mr. Chairman, at the same time, would the minister, throuall ‘ 
the director, perhaps, answer this question: on the projects under way now,” 
how many are considered classified, and how many unclassified? 


Dr. BARRETT: I have got the answer to your question, Mr. Hellyer. It 
is about 60 projects; and the expenditures are $1,800,000 for those 60 projects. 


Mr. HELLYER: Is Avro aircraft included in that list? 
Dr. BARRETT: I think they are included. 


Mr. HELLYER: Was every effort made, at the time of the cancellation, to” 
utilize the research capabilities of that organization, rather than lose them 
to this country? 


Dr. BARRETT: Yes. 
Mr. PEARKES: Yes. 
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r. . HELLYER: Mr. Minister, how could you hope to do that with the 
enditure of Sok do not know what the proportion would be; but one- 


or Mr. E. -B. joc (Assistant Depuby Minister (Finance), Department 
0 National Defence): The figure we have just given, the $1,800,000, is the 

mount of money that is in the defence research portion of the estimate, the 
$23, 900,000, for research contracts with industry. It does not include the 
ortion of the subsequent vote of $14,216,000, which is for development. I 
ould not tell you exactly how much of the $14,216,000 represents development 
‘contracts with industry; but certainly the largest proportion of that $14 
‘million would be in respect of contracts with industry. 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could get that information, 
and what the largest items, the largest components, of it would be—if not 
today, at a future meeting? 

Og The CHAIRMAN: I imagine we could. 


~ Mr. Wincu: Mr. Chairman, could I also ask the minister: of the $24 
million that is now being asked for this department for this current fiscal 
year, how much of that expenditure is on research of a classified nature which 
cannot be divulged to members of the House of Commons, and how much is 
of an unclassified nature? 

4 Mr. Pearkes: I would say that the bulk—by far the larger portion of 
the research projects are of a classified nature. The very fact that they are 
not firm yet, that there is research work going on in some particular direction, 
is an indication that they are of a classified nature. 


Mr. WINcH: In other words, then, we, as members of this committee and 
‘as members of the House of Commons, have no choice but to accept what 
ou have to say with regard to these expenditures? 


- Mr. PEARKES: I have given a detailed list of the various items. You had 
4ne chief scientist here, who, gave a very complete account of the work of 
‘this board. If there is any particular item that you want to know about, I 
will be very pleased to give you as much information as I can. But details 
regarding these research projects are classified. 


- The CHAIRMAN: Shall the items carry, gentlemen? 
= Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, before the development part comes, I 


would like to say that I think it has again been demonstrated that the limita- 
‘tion on the amount we are doing here has been budgetary. 


s The CHAIRMAN: Are you going to have a question on this, Mr. Hellyer, 


S) 


or is this a speech? 


_. Mr. HELLYER: This is a question on which we cannot get an answer because 
of what the minister has said. 
ag 


_» The CuarrMan: Shall the items carry, gentlemen—votes 226, 227 and 228, 
down to the bottom of Defence Research and Development? 


% Agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, tomorrow the Minister of National Defence 
cannot be with us at 9.30 in the morning. I would suggest, if it is agreeable 
with you, that we start with Defence Production estimates, for one meeting, 
pnd. then come back to National Defence estimates. 

_Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I have just one matter for clarification. On 
a age 324 there is an item of $1 for commitments. Has that been covered yet 
or not? 
_ The CuHarrman: No, not yet. 
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Mr. Wincu: Then do I understand, Mr. Chairman, that tomorrow morning 

at 9:30 we will have the Minister of Defence Production. a 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. : : 4 

Mr. WINCH: We will be on item 1 of defence production? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 

Mr. WINCH: The entire estimate on Defence Production will be before 

us? 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable, that we have Defence Productio: 

estimates tomorrow? 
Agreed. 


‘Mr. HELLYER: And then on Friday? 
The CHAIRMAN: It depends. The meeting has been called for 9:30. If it 
is 9:30, we will have to continue with Defence Production. If it is agreeable 
to you, gentlemen, to change the meeting to the afternoon, we can have 
National Defence—whichever you wish. wd 
Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, we are given a choice, for a change. 
The CHainMAN: Always; you know that. Then, gentlemen, I will see you 
all tomorrow morning at 9:30. 7 
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APPENDIX “A” 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
DEFENCE RESEARCH BOARD 
ESTIMATES 1960-61 


$23,952,000 
Summary of Operations and Maintenance by Headquarters and 
Stations and of the Nature of the Research Involved . 
entral Scientific and Administrative Organization, $6,404,000 


leadquarters, Ottawa, Ontario. 

The item includes provision for the DRB HQ staff, the liaison offices’ staff 
s well as that of the Joint Intelligence Bureau. The expenditures cover 
Inainly salaries, travel, printing, stationery, allowances for the liaison offices’ 
ltaffs, consultants’ fees, etc. The Board’s extramural research grant and 
ontract programme is funded from this item, as well as the expenses (travel- 
ing and transportation only) of the Board’s advisory committees and panels. 
\ll design costs, engineering supervision, etc. in connection with the Board’s 
onstruction projects are also included under this item. 


Yanadian Armament Research and Development Establishment, $6,213,000 
7aleartier, P.Q. 

The bulk of the armament research and development for the Canadian 
\rmed Forces is carried out at this Establishment. It is organized and equipped 
or basic research and development in conventional weapons, explosives and 
propellants. The major effort of the Establishment at this time continues to 
be in a program of research directed towards the problems of defence against 
he ballistic missile. 


juffield Experimental Station, $2,873,000 
talston, Alberta 

This station is organized to carry out basic laboratory research, field 
rials, and applied research in the defensive aspects of chemical and biological 
warfare. In addition there is an extensive program dealing with the phenomena 
issociated with the shock and blast from large chemical explosive charges. 
This rather new aspect of the Station’s program has a very close Tripartite 
‘ignificance and is being well supported by shock and blast teams from the 
J.K. and the U.S.A. who are sharing the valuable basic information which 
's being obtained in the field of shock and blast. 


Defence Research Chemical Laboratories, $997,000 
Shirley Bay, Ontario. 

- This station is conducting fundamental and applied research into problems 
‘elated to civil defence research, military defence physics and chemistry in 
the atomic and chemical warfare fields, protective equipment development, 
Service battery problems, and the operation of a Pilot Plant for production 
of materials for’ defence use and provides for the technical supervision for 
the Respirator Assembly Plant which produces respirators for the three 
Armed Services. 


Defence Research Kingston Laboratory, $357,000 
Barriefield, Ontario. 

| This station is conducting fundamental and applied research into problems 
‘related to military and civil defence in the fields of biological warfare and 
nedical aspects of atomic and chemical warfare. 
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Grosse Ile Experimental Station, 
Grosse Ile, P.Q. 

In accordance with the agreement between the Department of Agriculture 
and DND, DRB will have use of the Station if required and DRB is” 
tributing to the yearly maintenance costs up to an amount of $20,000 
nually. 


Naval Research Establishment, ai 
Dartmouth, N.S. 4 


This station is concerned primarily with research in the field of marie me 
warfare, with particular attention to problems of anti-submarine defen¢ 
‘The large portion of the Station’s effort is directed towards Underw. 
Acoustic techniques for the detection of submarines. A smaller portion 
the Station’s effort is spent on studies of corrosion, paints and electropla 
and hydrofoil research. The station also provides a technical service to 
Royal Canadian Navy on a wide variety of ad hoc day-to-day problems, 


‘Pacific Naval Laboratory, $585,000 
Esquimalt, B.C. 


‘The primary role of this laboratory is anti-submarine research and 
will absorb about 70% of the effort during 1961-62. The remaining 30% v 
be spent on ad hoc research and consulting services on a wide variety 
technical and material problems submitted by the Maritime Commander Pacifi 


Defence Research Northern Laboratory, $203,0 
Fort Churchill, Manitoba 


This laboratory continues to operate as a research and service suppo 
establishment in support of upper atmosphere research, the radar and con 
munications program of the Defence Research Telecommunications Establish- . 
ment as well as the rocket program for DRTE and CARDE. a 


“Defence Research Medical Laboratories, ‘$1,025,000 
Toronto, Ontario a 


The purpose of the laboratories is to conduct research on problems face 
by personnel of the Armed Forces in the discharge of their operational and 
possible combat duties. As a consequence, the research program at DR is 
includes studies on factors related to human tolerance, vigilance and efficie 
under conditions of heat, cold, motion, noise, fatigue, monotony and abse 
of gravitational effects; the design of equipment compatible with hum 
characteristics and limitations; the provision of easily transported stable fo 
supplying an adequate, acceptable and balanced diet; and protection irotg 
the elements of the natural climatic environment. 


Defence Research Telecommunications Establishment, 43.00 
Shirley Bay, Ottawa, Ontario. a 


tions, radar and anti-ICBM systems. The large extent of Canada and i 
location with respect to high magnetic-latitudes and the auroral zone have 
led naturally to a concentration on radio propagation problems of the iono- 
sphere and upper atmosphere. During the past year a very considerable 
proportion of DRTE effort has swung to space research techniques of explora. 


made within ia above the higher levels of the ionosphere. 
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_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HOovusE oF Commons, Room 238-S. 


THURSDAY, July 14, 1960. 
(24) 


The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. 
this day. The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


> 


_ Members present: Messrs. Carter, Chambers, Halpenny, Hellyer, Lambert, 
N ‘acInnis, MclIlraith, Morton, Parizeau, Rogers, Webster, and Winch—(12). 


- In attendance: The Honourable Raymond O’Hurley, Minister of Defence 
I Beenction; Mr. D. A. Golden, Deputy Minister of Defence SE: Mr. 


4 -ector, Aircraft Branch. 


4 _ The Committee proceeded to consider the 1960-61 Estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production. 
7 


On Item 66 


_ The Minister made a statement on the operation of his department as 
related to the said estimates. Copies of the statement were distributed to mem- 
bers present. Messrs. O’Hurley, Golden, Huck, Mundy and Belyea answered 
questions arising from the statement. 


And, consideration of the said estimates still continuing at 10.50 o’clock 
am. the Committee adjourned until 9.30 o’clock a.m. on Friday, July 15, 1960. 


q Eric H. Jones, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 
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THURSDAY, July 14, 1960. 
9.30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 
: Today, gentlemen, we are taking the estimates of the Department of 
_ Defence Production. 
7: We have with us the Hon. Raymond O’Hurley, the minister; Mr. Golden, 
his deputy minister, and Mr. Huck, his assistant deputy minister, as well as 
_ Mr. Keith, the financial adviser to the department. 
“Mr. Minister, do you have a statement with which you would like to 
start? 
Hon. Raymond O’HuRLEY (Minister of Defence Production): Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Then, would you proceed. 


Item 66 Departmental Administration, $8,323,356. 


Mr. O’HuRLEY: Copies of the statement have been distributed. However, 
ppetore we start, I want you to make a correction at page 7 in the seventh line 


min ye 


a read $450,000 instead of $250,000 as is set forth in the report. 
_The CHairMAN: That is on page 7, the seventh from the bottom. 


Mr. O’Hur.ey: The following table sets out the amounts we are requesting 
this year, as compared with the year 1959-60: 


a DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 
4 fee: 1960/61 Estimates 
pink, Comparison with 1959/60 Estimates and Expenditures 


1960/61 1959/60 
Item Vote Amount Estimates Expenditures 
. A.— DEPARTMENTAL 
Be eIniShrationey. be osc kiac 2 folnuse Melero ep ese ovo oes 66 $ 8,323,356 $7,549,109 $ 7,318,939 
va 67 400, 000 
Meare and Custody of Assets..cc.c.civ.vecss esses feu ae ue 882, 011 343, 158 
memperoduction Assistance . 1.2. csc sea cso elnded ete 68 2,731,500 2,907,000 1,729,494 
Mean Ge NeW Of L AXCS: oc sis cic fa swieewine see ou hae 69 129,175 105,021 105, 020 
Establishing Component Sources...........-..+-. 70 950, 000 950, 000 281, 948 
ee evelopment INBSISEAMERH, Wee i eae ss clare pe <tuieiels eines 71 5,000, 000 5,000,000 1,851, 108 
RSH CO Lanes Sore, 6 oe he hele wh bbls sae sateen sees wave 17, 924, 086 17,393, 141 11, 629, 667 
B.—CrRowNn CoMPANIES 
Bbcténce @onstruction: 95) Matds. vs o.ke scenes 72 3, 876, sy 3,349, 237 3,051, 307 
Canadian Areenals= Achaia, | Rios ocelot aloes { a * ant 000; 2,000, 000 2,000, 000 
~ Canadian Arsenalgs—Capital.-../...........0.005: 74 282,085 1,128, 288 901,811 ~ 
SIAISEI oan: i clea GRC ape ae eas PROC R Sean 7,007,322 6,477, 525 5,953, 118 
4 Total ETCHED VeCv Le Chater eiat eh aise ataadctahoy te cya 'se baci, Ae age 24,931,408 23, 870, 666 17, 582,785 
NN An a ls Secs aos sb SY Nate ets a 17,000 17,000 17,000 
+. TOTAL Rae ern Oh ree | sntieh ty ayled eos gi teu WAS $24,948,408 $23,887,666 $17,599, 785 
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In my statement today I shall follow the order of the votes, Nos. 66 to 74, 
which appear for the Department of Defence Production in the 1960-61 
estimates, which passing references to votes 508 and 509 in the supplementary 
estimates. I shall try to give you a general description of the work of the 
department and associated corporations during the current year and, in partic- 
ular, to explain the differences between, on the one hand, the amounts which 
parliament is asked to provide, and, on the other, both the amounts voted last — 
year and the expenditures actually made. 

Copies of this statement have been distributed to you for reference purposes, 
prefaced by a table in which the current year’s estimates are compared with the — 
estimates and actual expenditures for 1959-60. 

I have also included in the material which has been distributed, a 
memorandum describing the action which has been taken in response to each ~ 
of the recommendations affecting this department made by the standing com- : 
mittee on estimates in 1958. : 

Since the principal activity of the Department of Defence Production—the © 
purchase of supplies and services for the Canadian services—is financed by 
Department of National Defence funds, the estimates of my department do not 
really indicate the level or character of most of our operations. However our — 
administrative vote serves as a rough indicator of our activities, and I shall 
therefore review the current program—except for those activities for which ~ 
special provision is made in other votes—under the heading of this item. . 

At the outset, I want to emphasize that, as Minister of Defence Production, ~ 
my procurement policies are governed by the duty, imposed by parliament, to 
develop and maintain the poduction resources needed in Canada to support our — 
defence policy. This means that, wherever possible, we look to Canadian 4 
industrial facilities for the production of the weapons and equipment needed for ; 
our national defence. We also examine the supply requirements of the services — 
to see how they can contribute to the creation of new Canadian industrial skills — 
and facilities and the improvement of existing resources. This is absolutely basic — 
to our operations. In our current purchasing for the Canadian forces we are ; 
looking to Canadian sources for the vast bulk of our needs. 

In the aircraft production program, of course, the largest current project is 
the CF104 on which activity has now begun. The major contracting for this should — 
be completed in the immediate future although much subcontracting remains to — 
be done. As is well known, the prime contractor for air frame construction and — 
final assembly is Canadair Limited and the J79 engines are being manufactured 
by Orenda Engines Limited. We are continuing on the basis of our original — 
intention to use Canadian sources of supply wherever possible, and to distribute 
the work as widely as Canadian industrial capabilities will permit. One con- | 
sequence of the program has been that it enabled the prime air frame contractor 
to sub-contract work on other programs which it would otherwise have done in > 
its own plant. Part of the CF104 production must, for economic reasons, be — 
carried out in the United States but the Canadian aircraft industry is also 
receiving American orders, under the production sharing program, both for — 
finished aircraft, in the case of the Caribou, and for a wide variety of com- 
ponents relating not only to the CF104 itself, but also to the U.S. Navy’s S2F 
anti-submarine aircraft and to helicopters. Again, these orders have been 
spread widely throughout Canadian industry with benefits to firms in the | 
maritime provinces, the Ottawa valley and Manitoba as well as in the Montreal — : 
and Toronto areas. ; 

The Argus anti-submarine aircraft production program is now nearing 
completion but with these aircraft entering service in substantial numbers there ~ 
will be a major repair and overhaul requirement to be met by industry in the » 
maritime provinces where most of the aircraft will be operating. 3 
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ig The electronics program consists of a very large number of individual pro- 

jects. Reference to a few of the larger projects should indicate the kinds of 

eoork involved and the degree to which the Canadian electronics industry is 
concerned. The CF104 program has created a number of electronics require- 

-ments. Work on the NASARR fire control system is starting at Canadian 

Westinghouse and other Canadian manufacturers are involved in production of 

bomb and missile launch computers, sights and navigation equipment. The 

training simulators for this aircraft will also be made in Canada. 

i : The air defence program has given rise to other important projects including 
a major communication system which is being built and installed by Canadian 
firms, and the production in Canada of radars to improve the Pinetree line. 

_In addition, contracts have been received from the United States both for equip- 
ment to be incorporated in the Sage control systems of Canada and the United 
< and for components of the American ballistic missile early warning 

_ system. 

: Major airborne equipment being manufactured in this country includes 

the ARC 552 Communications ‘set, identification equipment and a Canadian 
developed doppler navigator which has aroused strong international interest. 

Finally, important work is being done in the field of submarine detection 
equipment including production of an advanced sonar of Canadian design 
and of sonobuoys for both the Canadian and United States navies. 

The naval shipbuilding program has continued during the past year with 
particular emphasis on the construction of destroyer escorts of the Repeat 
Restigouche class. 

Construction is in progress on the first five of the six destroyer escorts 
authorized. In place of the cost plus a percentage contracts of the earlier 
“programs, we have introduced the target incentive type of contract which 
encourages economy on the part of the shipbuilder by the introduction of 
incentives to cost reduction. All contracts for ship construction are being placed 
with Canadian shipyards experienced in this area of construction. These con- 
tracts represent the employment of Canadian skills and Canadian manpower. 

The components to be introduced into the destroyer escorts come almost 
entirely from Canadian manufacturers: main engines from Toronto; auxiliary 
turbines, generators and much electrical equipment from Hamilton; gearing 
from Montreal, rotor forgings from Trenton, N. S.; boilers from Galt; and the 
“majority of steel from Canadian mills. 

As in the case of the contracts for the ships themselves, the procurement 
of components is based on the use of contracts other than the cost plus type. 
These include fixed price contracts, fixed fee contracts, target incentive contracts 
and others of a type to encourage all possible economy on the part of the 
Canadian manufacturer. 

Another major requirement is that of the naval fleet supply tanker. This 
was made the subject of competitive tender by Canadian shipyards, which was 
won by Davie Shipbuilding Ltd., Lauzon, Que. It involves the encouragement 
of shipyards to give preference to Canadian manufactured components. 

The maintenance of the fleet has involved a large number of contracts 
placed in Canadian shipyards for refit and repair. Again these contracts pro- 
vide badly needed employment in the Canadian shipbuilding industry. 
| Activity in the field of weapons and ammunition continues to reflect the 
decline in the relative importance of traditional armaments in modern defence 
‘plans. Within these declining limits, however, Canadian needs continue to 
be met very largely from our own production facilities. Currently, the new 
‘family of small arms weapons and its associated ammunition constitute the 
largest single element in this program. This work is being done entirely in 
Canada. On the other hand, heavy gun production in this country has virtually 
ceased. The only current requirement is for naval guns which must, because 
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variety of types, together pyrotechnics, anti-submarine weapons, and tor - 
pedoes for both the Royal Canadian Navy and the Royal Navy. 4 
Finally, I might refer to the general purchasing program for all those 
supplies and services which do not normally require special production facili- 
ties. This includes the innumerable items needed to clothe and feed the 
armed forces, to protect their health and welfare and to keep them mobile, 
as well as the services needed for their day to day maintenance. These com-— 
monplace requirements, which continue from year to year with little change in 
value, are met almost entirely from Canadian sources. . 
I might sum up this brief review of the defence production program by 
giving the committee a few figures which are, I think, particularly relevant to” 
what I have been saying. In 1959-60 we spent for supplies and services on ~ 
behalf of the Department of National Defence, $654 million. This was about 
12 per cent lower than the level of expenditures in 1958-59 and continued a 
decline in defence production expenditures which have been continuing for 
‘some years. j 
Out of this total spending last year, $593 million went directly to cond 
tractors in Canada. To put it differently, expenditures by my department to 
foreign contractors represented 9.3 per cent of total payments during 1959-60. 
There was an increase of $12 million over 1958-59 when the corresponding 
ratio was 6.6 per cent. This increase, of course, is a consequence of develop 
ments which are well known to members of the committee. These develop- 
ments include the growing integration of North American defence measures, 
the increasing complexity of many major defence systems, and the reduced 
numbers in which these new defence equipments are needed by Canadian 
forces. The full impact of these developments is now being felt. It should 
be recognized, however, that while the level of our foreign purchases may 
increase, the production resources of Canada will still be able to supply the 
great bulk of our needs. And, of course, as the value of our purchases fro 1 
the United States increases, we shall count on the production sharing program 
to provide an appropriate increase in the flow of American orders to Canadian 
industry. In other words, we are no less concerned than before with thea 
development and Penance of Canadian defence production resources, and 
the production sharing program should be viewed simply as one particular 
expression of this basic policy in action. 
There is one important new function reflected in the estimates for 1960- 61. 
An Emergency Supply Planning Branch has been established within the 
‘Department of Defence Production to undertake the planning and organization 
necessary to permit a War Supplies Agency to come into existence immediately 
should a nuclear attack be made on this country. 


Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, we are having difficulty hearing along th , 
table. There seems to be a lot of talking going on. ri 


The CHarRMAN: Thank you, Mr. MacInnis. 


Mr. O’HurtEy: As the Prime Minister explained when advising the house 
at the last session of the government’s decision to assign this planning task t : 
the Department of Defence Production, the War Supplies Agency would be 
charged with responsibility and authority for all aspects of control over the 
production, distribution and pricing of supplies, both civil and military, during 
at least the early period of a nuclear war, other than production on the farm 
and the catching and landing of fish. Such a War Supplies Agency would com 
bine the responsibilities carried out in the last war by the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
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I wish to emphasize that this new Branch is a planning agency and should 
be confused with the War Supplies Agency itself. Broadly speaking, the 
ctions of the Emergency Supply Planning Branch with respect to supply 
anning are analogous to those of the Emergency Measures Organization in 
t] 1e field of civil emergency planning generally. In addition to being responsible 
for the preparation of a basic plan for the creation of a War Supplies Agency, 
it will thus also have responsibility for coordinating those aspects of emer- 
gency supply planning that are properly the responsibility of other branches 
of the Department of Defence Production or of other departments and agencies 
of the federal government, particularly planning in the Departments of Trade 
and Commerce, Agriculture and Fisheries. 


‘aa The initial staff of the Emergency Supply Planning Branch is a small one, 
consisting of 8 officers and 5 clerical personnel. All but one of the officers have 
been appointed, and it is expected that this final appointment will be made in 
the near future. Later it is intended to establish a number of regional offices 
of the Emergency Supply Planning Branch across the country, similar to those 
already established by the Emergency Measures Organization of the Privy 
Council office. 


All of the foregoing activities have a bearing on vote 66, which, you will 
‘note, shows an increase of $774,000 over last year’s estimate and $801,000 more 
than was actually spent in 1959-60. The largest single item contributing to this 
Beir crease is salaries. For the first time in eight years, we have found it necessary 
to ask for an increase in staff, amounting to a net addition of 74 positions. The 
largest block of new positions—42—are required for the intensified activities 
throughout the department in connection with the production sharing pro- 
gramme; as we become more and more deeply involved in the sharing of 
development efforts, there is a growing need for technical officers, and, 
simultaneously, the job of co-ordination becomes more demanding of time. 
Another 16 positions are involved in the new Emergency Supply Planning 
Branch. Twelve time and material recorders employed in the shipbuilding pro- 
gram have been transferred to DDP from DND. And in keeping with the 
departmental objective of improving its negotiating position in relation to 
industry, we are continuing to strengthen our staff of contracting officers. It has 
“also been found that the growing complexity of new production programs, such 
as the CF-104, has placed a severe strain on both the technical and contracting 
manpower of the department. Wherever possible, additions to staff made neces- 
sary by new or more demanding responsibilities, are being offset by the elimina- 
tion of positions no longer considered necessary. 


Vote 67, and supplementary vote 508, for the care, maintenance and 
custody of standby defence plants, buildings, machine tools and production tool- 
ing, provides some $90,000 less that the total provision made last year, but about 
$450,000 more than was actually spent in 1959-60. To a large extent, the pro- 
vision under this vote is contingent upon decisions to be taken during the course 
of/the year covered by the estimates and requirements can therefore not be 
- forecast with any close accuracy. 


Vote 68 provides for capital assistance to industry and for the underwriting 
of certain tooling preproduction costs involved in bids submitted by Canadian 
_ industry for United States orders under the production sharing program. Again, 
_ there is a large contingent element in this Vote, particularly since it is not 
possible to anticipate the opportunities for bidding which are going to be 
encountered by Canadian industry nor the degree of success which they will 
_ enjoy. As you will see, the total provision made this year is slightly less than 
that of 1959-60, owing to a reduction in the forecast requirements for capital 
_ assistance. 
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Vote 69 is, I think, self-explanatory. The plants covered by. this provision 
have been acquired by the crown under capital assistance programs of past 
years and are operated by private contractors on the same basis as industrial — 
plants. The grants to municipalities in lieu of taxes are computed on the normal 7 
assessment evaluation by the municipality, taking account of the services ren- — 
dered, and are estimated to equal the taxes which would otherwise be payable. a 

3 

- 


The provision made in vote 70 to establish qualified sources of supply of © 
component parts and materials, is identical with that made in 1959-60. This is, — 
as I explained last year, a selective programme in which we must weigh each 
case in the light of the quantities of components likely to be required and exist=@ 
ing manufacturing capabilities on which we can build. While it is intended — 
primarily to establish sources of components which will be needed for future d 
Canadian military requirements, the likelihood of United States defence require- \ 
ments is also taken into account. 


Vote 71 continues the provision which was made for the first time last year 
to support select defence development programs as part of our Canada-United 
States production sharing effort. It is becoming increasingly clear that, as a — 
result of the rapid pace of change in military equipments, the future success of — 
Canadian industry under the production sharing program requires that Canadian 
engineering capacity be maintained and advanced to the greatest extent + 
practical. é 


The remaining votes, as you will see, relate to crown companies which report — 
through me to parliament. Vote 72, which provides for the expenses incurred by 3 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited in procuring the construction and defence ; 
projects on behalf of the Department of National Defence shows an increase of © 
roughly $327,000 over-last year’s provision. This is a direct reflection of the © 
increase in the construction programme in 1960-61 which is accounted for largely — 
by the special projects included in the Canada-United eetrs joint defence pro- — 
gram. 7 

Vote 70 and supplementary vote 509 also provide for an increase in the — 
provision made for administrative expenses of Canadian Arsenals Limited. As 
I explained last year, because of the decline in sales of this company, it has 
_ become necessary to revert to the practice of appropriating funds to cover — 
a part of its administrative costs. At the time that the main estimates for the © 
current year were prepared, it was thought that this financial requirement — 
could be reduced by accelerating the production of ammunition needed by ; 
the navy in future years. It has subsequently been found impractical to do — 
this and the additional funds must therefore be sought under the supple 
tary estimates. _ 

é 


Finally, you will notice that the provision made for the cost of construc- 
tion improvements and new equipment for Canadian Arsenals Limited has © 
been substantially reduced this year. This vote covers capital costs of a general ~ 
nature and excludes any sums attributable to specific programs which would — 
be covered by vote 68. The reduction from prior years is, of course, a reflection s 
of the reduced volume of operations in the Canadian Arsenals plant. x 

x 


This concludes my introductory statement, Mr. Chairman. 2 
Now may I introduce the senior officials of my department. I have the — 
a 


directors of all branches of my department here, and during the course of 
the review of these estimates, any of the directors will be at your disposal _ 
to give you any information which you might desire. 3 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Now, if you will turn to page 153 of your z 
estimates book, you may mark the votes, and then we shall return to the — 
minister’s statement for general questions. On page 153, Departmental Admini- > 
- stration, the whole page is on vote 66. Perhaps you would like to mark it in ~ 


a! 
é 
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‘there, and it continues on page 154 and down to the bottom of page 155. 
*hat is all vote 66; and, as that takes up the first seven pages of the minister’s 
statement, perhaps we might talk on that first. 
ss _ hen turn to page 156 under “Care, Maintenance and Custody of Standby 
Defence Plants, Buildings, Machine Tools and Production Tooling.” That is 
~ vote 67 until you come to the “Estimated total for 1959-60” of $474,248. 
Then vote 68 is “for the Establishment of Production Capacity and for 
Capital Assistance for the Construction, Acquisition, Extension or Improv- 
ment of Capital Equipment Works, etc.’’, until the ‘Estimated total for 1959-60” 
of’ $1,982,000. 
= Then vote 69 is “Grants to municipalities in lieu of taxes on Crown-owned 
- defence plants operated by private contractors”; that is at. the bottom of page 
156. 
And then vote 70 is “‘To establish qualified sources for the production of 
component parts and materials’. 
Vote 71 is “To sustain technological capability in Canadian industry.” 
Vote 72 is for Crown Companies. 
Vote 73 is “Canadian Arsenals Limited—Administration and Operation 
Expenses’, to the bottom of page 157. 
And then to complete it, vote 74, on page 158 is for “Canadian Arsenals 
- Limited—Construction, Improvements and Equipment”. So those are your 
_ votes. 
a The first seven pages of the minister’s statement related to vote 66. I think 
the best thing to do would be to ask questions on the minister’s statement. 
Are there any questions on page one—general questions on page 1, or may 
the page carry? 
Mr. McItraitH: Mr. Chairman. 
The CHariRMAN: Are you a member of the committee, Mr. MclIlraith? 
Mr. HELLYER: Yes, Mr. Chairman, he is. May I introduce him? 
The CHAIRMAN: We are glad to have you, Mr. MclIlraith, but I had not 
_ heard it in the house, that is all. 
Mr. HELLYER: It was passed in the house last night. 
Mr. McIzraitu: I think, Mr. Chairman, that the house controls the appoint- 
ment of members, and not the committee itself. 
The CHAIRMAN: Please continue, Mr. MclIlraith. 
Mr. McIuratrtu: I hope you will be very indulgent to my voice this morning. 
It seems to be absent, although the body is here. 
The CHAIRMAN: We shall. 
| Mr. McItrarirH: There are some general questions I want to ask about 
crown companies. Only certain of them have votes, but my questions relate 
- to the minister’s policy, not to the crown companies themselves. May I ask my 
_ questions at this point? 
The CHarrMAN: They should be asked after we complete vote 74, which 
has to do with crown companies. 
* Mr. McIuraitu: My question has to do with the minister’ s policy for crown 
- companies themselves, and some of the crown compaines do not have a vote. 
The CHAIRMAN: I realize that; and after we complete vote 74 on crown 
companies, that will be done. Are there any questions on page 1 of the minister’s 
_ statement? 
Se Mr. HELLYER: Could the minister give us an estimate of the cost of this 
extra document he prepared for us? 


¢ Mr. O’HurtEy: It was very modest. 
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Mr. HELtyer: The first item, “Administration” shows an increase of 14 per 
cent over the actual expenditure last year; and while this department i 
achieving less than it has in previous years, the output is less. How would the 
minister explain the increase in cost of 14 per cent, while at the same time he 
has administered a lesser output? ; 

The CHAIRMAN: My thinking on this, if it is agreeable, is as follows: that 
instead of taking the votes as you have them, we would, instead, take up page 1 ; 
of the minister’s statement, and ask any questions we want on those items | 
prefaced there on page 1 of the statement. 

Mr. HELLYER: This is related, I think; this is certainly item 1 “Administra-_ 
tion”’. . 

The CHamrMAN: As I see page 1 of the statement, the first thing he really 
mentions is “The largest current project is the CF-104 on which activity has 
now begun”. Are there any general questions on that? A 

Mr. HELLYER: No. The first thing on page one is where he is talking about 
“Since the principal activity of the Department of Defence Production—the 
purchase of supplies and services for the Canadian services—is financed by 
Department of National Defence funds, the estimates of my department do not 
really indicate the level or character of most of our operations,” and so on. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. _ 

Mr. HELLYER: He then goes on to say: “However our administrative vote 


serves as a rough indicator of our activities, . . .”, and because there seems 
to be an inference in that word “rough”, that suggests my question. “9 
The CHAIRMAN: Go on. : 
Mr. O’HurLEY: Your question is what, Mr. Hellyer? . 
Mr. HELLYER: Why, as the output goes down, do the expenditures go up? 


Mr. O’Hur.ey: First of all, you have an increase in salaries, an upgrading ~ 
of employees, and the work is down. These incentive contracts not allocated as 
much as before, it takes much more time; and even if they are allocated, it 
takes as many men and personnel to look after a small contract as it does to 3 
look after a large one. 

And with our new system, as recommended by the committee in 1958, 
to tender for as many contracts as possible, it is taking more time and requiring - 
more expense in the department. But I think the result is really satisfying. 
However, the major reason for the increase in the cost of administration is 
the upgrading of employees, and the increase in salaries. q 

The CHaiRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Hettyer: There has been quite a large increase in the complement 

just described, that is, the production sharing arrangement with the United | 

States. Is that a principal reason? § 
3 
4 
4 


: 


Mr. O’HurLEy: We have 42 new employees. 

Mr. HELLYER: That is quite a large number of new employees for a depart- 
ment which is processing fewer contracts than previously. Could you say 
what, in your opinion, it is in the new system which requires so much more e- 
work for so much less achievement? 3 

Mr. O’Hur.ey: I shall answer your question by giving you, piers by | 7 
branch, where the increases were; then you will know the situation as it is. 

Aircraft branch: In addition to the ten positions required for 
production sharing an additional seven are requested to cope with the 
problems confronted by the repair and overhaul division. A position is 


Sa 


=. \ 
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= Br eduited £6r a technical specialist in the instrument field and one on 

propulsion systems in No. 3 division. And additional three positions are 

needed in No. 1 division on the CF-104 program and to cope with the 

activity associated with the CS-2F and Caribou programs. 

_.. Ammunition branch: Five positions for development and production 

sharing. 

J Economics and statistics: The increasing demand for statistical 

> analysis requires the addition of a statistician to this branch. 

aa Electronics branch: Twenty positions are required for the develop- 

ment and production sharing program. An extra twelve are required to 

- ___ assist in administering functions in other procurement units. 

a Financial Adviser’s branch: A new senior contracts provision officer 

will assist the financial adviser in interpreting departmental policies and 

a procedures. A new contracts review officer position is requested to replace 

-— a ~position reclassified and transferred internally at supplementary 

estimates. One additional stenographic position requested. 

Bs Gun branch: The transfer of a torpedo officer from shipbuilding 

3 branch to gun branch accounts for an increase of one position. 
Industrial security branch: An increase of one officer position and 

two clerical positions is as a result of the added security work involved 

a with production sharing. 


=. Minister’s and deputy minister’s offices: Seven positions required 
_ for development and production sharing. 

- Shipbuilding branch: Twelve time and material recorded positions 
—. will be transferred, with their functions, from D.N.D. The increasing 
__ workload on the director necessitates the re-institution of a deputy 


director. The coordination of field staff activities from Halifax to Victoria 
accounts for the addition of a deputy production administrator. The 
_ change in emphasis from the cost reimbursement type of contract to a 
fixed price and other incentive type contracts requires two contracts 
_ negotiators. A clerk 3 position is required in the planning and scheduling 
4 division. Extra stenographic assistance is sorely needed and an extra 
position is requested. 


. Mr. HELLYER: The minister stated seven additional personnel were needed 
n respect of the repair and overhaul of aircraft. Is the volume of repair and 
erhaul of aircraft that much more extensive than it was in previous years? 
fr. O’HuRLEY: The point is you are trying to get away from any cost- 
plus contracts as much as possible, and then to tender incentive contracts, 


and thus do away with the cost-plus contracts. That requires additional 
_ personnel. ' 


x ‘Mr. HELLYER: Surely, Mr. Minister, it would take more to administer the 
cost-plus project and audit than it would to administer a fixed contract? 

a 3 Mr. O’HurLEY: We do not audit it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Minister, why are you getting away from cost- plus 
contracts? % 

f Mr. O’HurRLEY: It was recommended by the committee in 1958, in the 
astimates in all the departments, to get away as much as possible from cost- 
plus contracts. We are trying to put it into practice, and I think it is very 
beneficial. 

_ Mr. Cuampers: Mr. Minister, do you anticipate that these new types of 
¢ ontract result in a saving to the taxpayer? / 

- Mr. O’Hurtey: Absolutely. 

Mr. Cuampers: Can you make any estimate, on a percentage basis? 
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Mr. O’HuRLEY: No. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: But would the amount saved cover the expenditure for 
those additional personnel on the staff of the department? : 

Mr. O’HuRLEY: We are convinced it does; that it is worth while. 5 

Mr. McIuRrartH: A supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. With regard 
to the term ‘‘new contracts’, does the minister suggest that these incentive 
contracts are a new type of contract? 

Mr. O’HuRLEY: No, but we are putting in more and more.of them. 


Mr. McILRAITH: But they are not a new type of contract. They have been — 
in use for a great many years, fifteen or twenty years? : 

Mr. O’HuRLEY: Yes, but we have many more now. ‘ 

Mr. HELLYER: We are told there are three additional BA ee in respect — 
of the F-104. Why is the F-104 so much more complicated than, say, the CF-105 — 


and the CF-100 projects, which did not require these extra positions? ’ 


Mr. O’HurRLEY: That was an allocated contract, and while the F-104 is an 
incentive type contract, we are striving, as much as possible, to follow co 
such contract to get the best possible price and as much Canadian content as © 
possible. While the CF-105 and the CF-100 were wide open for Canadian — ; 
content, it was an allocated contract, and this contract is on a different basis. ; 

Mr. HELLYER: The minister stated there were five extra positions in respect — 
to ammunition development and production sharing. I wonder if he could tell 
us what ammunition we are developing and what production sharing we are 
doing in respect to ammunition. 


ee | 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Minister, in an effort to save time, if there is any 
question you would rather Mr. Golden answer, it is perfectly all — with 
the committee. a 
Mr. O’HurLEY: Regarding this program on ammunition, we have not any — 
absolute results in our hands at the present time. We are negotiating with — 
the United Kingdom to sell ammunition, and the United States to sell certain © 
explosives. But we have not them right in our hands at the time being. It is a 
long-range project, and we think there is going to be some result from this — 
expenditure we are making, and we have a man going around to get such — 
sales. The indications are that we think there are going to be some B00dy 
results from it. Regarding this program, Mr. Hellyer and members of the 
committee, it is not what we have in mind today that we have to consider. — 
We have to consider, in this new technique of armaments today, what we 
might get tomorrow and a year from now. That is what we have to work on, 
if we are going to get any work in our defence establishments. We are working 
continually on what is coming up in a year’s time. : 

Mr. HELLYER: “Continuing negotiations” seems to be the story of the life” 
of this government. \ 

You mentioned twenty additional personnel in the electronics division. Can — : 
you say specifically what they are doing, and why twenty additional personnel 3 
should be required now, at a time when you are not developing fire con 
systems and doing what was being done previously in this country? 


Mr. O’HurtEy: I do not know how many of you understand anything sol 
electronics, but I will ask Mr. Mundy to take that question on electronics. . 


Mr. D. B. Munpy (Director, Electronics Branch, Department of Defence 
Production): I think that is attributable, mainly, to the production-sharing 
activities we have engaged in in the Electronics Branch. We have five new 
representatives in the United States who are very busily trying to obtain 
orders from the U.S. services for Canadian industry, with some considerable 
success. 


x 
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We have recently had allocated to us the responsibility for the co-ordina- 
tio _of missile work in the department, and it is related largely to obtaining 
U.S. orders. © 

9 We have had a considerable increase, in fact a 200 per cent increase, in 
the number of invitations for bids from United States agencies for regular 
production contracts; and, I think, the success of this work has showed up 
in the success we have had in obtaining some of these contracts. 

_ I think I should explain here, Mr. Chairman, that these activities relating 
to the obtaining of U.S. contracts involve some very complex, detailed work. 
irst of all, we usually only get one copy of the bid and specification. We 
have to reproduce these and process them, and contact the companies by 
telephone. We have to do a lot of follow-up work in the case of the various 
bids that are received. Then we have to review them and see they are correct. 
we have to submit them on a very tight time schedule to the U.S. agencies 
doing the contracting. 

_ When we receive the contracts we have to monitor them on behalf of the 

U.S. government. I could go on in considerably more detail; but I might just 
y there has been a very large increase in the volume of work related to 
at. 
In addition to that we are engaged in the development sharing program 
whereby we are initiating, out of our own departmental: funds, development 
contracts in Canada aimed at getting U.S. orders. Each contract requires tech- 
nical officers to investigate very carefully the capability of Canadian firms, 
oO ensure they fit in with U.S. requirements. They monitor the contracts and 
ee them on their way. It is estimated that only three contracts can be handled 
by one man. Irrespective of the size of them, development contracts are all 
very complex, and we regard them as a most essential and vital feature of our 
efforts to obtain U.S. and other business. 

~ In addition.to that, in the Electronics Branch we have got on to a form 
of incentive contracting, which we feel is creating much greater efficiency in 
the electronics industry. Wherever possible we have a competition. It is not 
always possible to place a contract on a firm-price basis because of the com- 
plexity of electronic equipment. We have developed a target-incentive bonus 
with a ceiling arrangement, and it requires complex negotiations and complex 
nonitoring of the contract. We feel we have made some progress in the direction 
of cost reduction. 

\ Mr. HELLYER: You mentioned a 200 per cent increase in the number of 
S. bids. I wonder if you could give us the absolute figure. 

Mr. McIiraitH: “Invitations to bid.” 

Mr. HELLyer: Yes, invitations to bid. 

The Cuarrman: Do you mean the end result? 


Hs. Mr. HELLYER: The total number in absolute figures, rather than in a per- 


centage form. 
- ‘Mr. Munpy: I do not think I have them at the moment, but I can obtain 


| Mr. HELLYER: Perhaps the minister could answer this. Could we have 
the number of contracts that were obtained for Canadian industry, say, in the 
wo preceding years, 1958-59 and 1959-60? 

The CHAIRMAN: When did these five men go down? 

Mr. Munpy: On the establishment we have vacancies for five US. 
production-sharing officers. In point of fact, we have only been able to recruit 
d appoint four of them. We have one in California, largely dealing with the 
ge missile contractors. We have one in Rome, New York state, at the 
S. air force procurement centre for ground electronics. We have one in New 
')23514-3—2., 
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York City dealing with diplomatic note ei onede DEW, and BMEWS, wher e 
we have opportunities to put up support for Canadian bids that go in. We no 
have one in the Boston area, which is a new electronics centre Ss Ww. 
both the procurement and research development work. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Hellyer would like the percentage or amov 
of business we had prior to those men going down, compared with what we 
are doing now. 

Mr. O’HuRLEY: I think it would be interesting, Mr. Mundy, if you would 
give an account of the simulator work your Pa has been doing i " 
Europe. q 

Mr. Munpy: Right, sir. We have developed a system of procuring simu- 
lators on a firm price basis, which we think is unique in the world. This has 
been developed over a number of years by close team-work between 0 i 
department and the departments of National Defence— 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you explain to Mr. Hellyer what a simulator is? 

Mr. HELLYER: I could explain it, for the benefit of the chairman. I have 
had the pleasure of sitting in one of them. 

Mr. Munpy: It is a training device which can simulate almost every= 
thing connected with the aircraft, including the sound of the tires going over 
bumps in concrete, if you really want that. 

The CHAIRMAN: He will understand that. 4 

Mr. Munpy: It includes both simulation of flight and simulation of tactics. 
We have had quite a history of procurement in Canada, and we have nov 
got before us a requirement for the F-104 simulator. The contract has been 
placed with Canadian Aviation Electronics, as the lowest bidder with the 
best technical proposal and the most satisfactory delivery for the R.C.ABa 
requirement, amounting to something in the order of $8 million. These are 
for six simulators. 

The German, Belgian and Netherlands governments have adopted the 
F-104. They have been to us and have asked us to incorporate into our 
tender for Canadian requirements a parallel tender for their requirements 
which are very large. I hesitate to forecast exactly how many there will be, 
but I would anticipate they are two or three times the size of the RCAF, 
requirements. 

As a result of incorporating this into our tender we had negotiations 
with the German, Dutch and Belgian governments, extending over severa ul 
months, including the visits of several senior representatives of the electronics 
branch to Europe, to assist the German, Dutch and Belgian governments, who 
are unfamiliar with this type of equipment and this type of procurement, 
in establishing their requirements, assessing the tenders, and” placing their 
orders. 

We now have had an indication from them that they will place orders 
for simulators in Canada. We, as yet, actually have not received an order, 
but we anticipate we will get one within the next few weeks. 4 

If we get this order—and there is every possibility now that we will- ; 
the repercussions on the Canadian electronics industry are going to be really 
significant. q 

As you know, we only procure something of the order of $100 million worth 
of electronics equipment in Canada, of which only 60 per cent is actual equip 
ment; the rest is in terms, mainly, of services—maintenance, repair, overhaul 
and associated equipment. 

If we obtain this order, and it comes up to our expectations, it may be 
something like $20 million and, as the simulators, due to the clause we pul 
into the tender, are going to be largely ae in Canada—something ‘ of 
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the order of. 80 per cent—the effect on Canadian industry, in terms of the 
prime contractors and his subcontractors is, we feel, going to be most 


‘Ss ignificant. 
_ _Mr. GoLpEN: Mr. Chairman, could I add something. 
The CHAIRMAN: Proceed. 


+, Mr. GOLDEN: It is not whether we get the order or not, because it is possible 
Ww we will not; but this takes up the time of these people in the electronics branch 
ionth after month, full time. They are doing nothing else but going to Germany, 
“Belgium and Holland, and back and forth between the R.C.A.F., our department, 
prospective contractors, and contractors of the procurement agencies in Europe 
“which are looking for a source for this new equipment and, during that period, 
we may not succeed in getting an order. But, during that period, a number of 
_ highly skilled technical officers are devoting full time to a possible contract 
be which does not even appear in our books, because it is not a contract demand 
from the Department of National Defence, which does not require an expendi- 
Reice of Canadian government funds. However, if we are successful we will get 
great plaudits. If we fail, we have to justify why they were busily engaged in 
this job. 
+4 I do not think Mr. Mundy meant to say we are certain that we are going to 
Beet this contract because, in this field of negotiation of contracts of this type 
“one is not sure until one has them. 
The main point is that a number of people have devoted almost all their 
time in an attempt to help Canada get this contract. 
- Mr. HELLYER: I assumed, from the article in this week’s Financial Post, that 
the contract was practically in the bag. 
ie We do not expect to get all the contracts, but what we really are concerned 
‘ with is whether, over a period of time, and particularly in reference to the 
"production sharing arrangements with the United States, you obtain a sufficient 
volume to justify the expenditure of effort. That is the point we are trying 
@ ) make, and the thing we have yet to have proven to our satisfaction. 


‘ Mr. Munpy: May I give an example of an actual contract that we have 
Bi is, I think, related to the extra people we hired. 

ks orn tie Wevelognient section we hired two extra people; one was an anti- 
submarine warfare expert, and we have had him working night and day for 
“something like four months, shuffling back and forth between Washington and 
our sonobuoy contractors. Negotiations have been very, very long drawn out 
_ but, as each difficulty has come up, it has been beaten down, only to be replaced 
by three or four others. However, gradually over a period of time all the 
difficulties have been erased, and we were successful, three or four months ago, 
in getting a contract for $13 million for sonobuoys to be built for the United 
States navy. In view of the state of the electronics industry, this is really 
important to the rather small firms that were involved in these contracts; it 
: means the difference between being able to make a go of it and not being able 
a do so. 


| Mr. HELLYER: I know the electronics industry has been very hard ae 
ae in this country. 

2 Could you give us any indication of the fire control system installed in the 
‘F104: are they being manufactured in Canada, or procured from the United 


‘States? 

f Mr. GoLpDEN: They are manufactured in Canada under licence. 

_ Mr. HELLYER: Are these fire control systems designed to handle the use of 
-atomic weapons, as well as conventional weapons? 

Mr. GOLDEN: We build what we are told to build. 

I really do not think we could get anywhere in the department a group 


poate * 
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gnalyze what equipment is supposed to do. Our function is to take the specifica -— 
tions and go out and get it. Perhaps, we could get an anwser to one question, but ‘4 
we could not follow it; we are not equipped in that way. = 4 
The CHarRMAN: Mr. Hellyer, you can ask those questions when the 4 
Department of National Defence are back before us. 4 
Mr. HELLYER: I have a question with respect to the transfer of this chap | 
from the torpedo branch to the gun branch. You indicated you are no longer q 
producing guns. Is that correct? 
Mr. O’HuRLEY: Heavy guns. ; 
Mr. HELLYER: What would this chap be doing who was transferred from the 3 
torpedo branch to the gun branch? 
Mr. GoLDEN: That is so because we have transferred the monitoring on a 
torpedo contracts to the gun branch. I.do not think the minister said there © 
was no work there; he said there were no heavy guns manufactured. They are © 
still procuring a number of items for the Department of National Defence. They ~ 
are responsible for the sparing of the equipment they have, and it was decided — 
it would be more appropriate to have the torpedo contract there. ‘ 
Mr. O’HuruEY: Mr. Hellyer, have you any other questions on electronics? » 
Mr. HELLYER: No. 
Mr. McIuraitH: Mr. Chairman, I have a question in connection with page — 
1 of the minister’s statement. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: For the record, Mr. Mundy is director of the Electronics _ . 
Branch of the department. 
Would you please proceed, Mr. Mcllraith. 
- Mr. McItraitH: My question concerns paragraph 3, the first sentence read-_ a 
ing as follows: 
At the outset, I want to emphasize that, as Minister of Defence 7 
Production my procurement policies are governed by the duty imposed 4 
by parliament, to develop and maintain the production resources needa 
in Canada to support our defence policy. e 


What I want to ask is this: has the destruction of the six pre- -production 3 
models of the Avro added anything to your costs now, bearing in mind your a 
duty to maintain production resources for future use. s 

Mr. O’HurLEY: You mean, because of building the airframe? 

Mr. McInraitH: No; having destroyed them. The government destroyed 
six pre-production models. They have destroyed them. 

The CHAIRMAN: The 105. 

Mr. McILRaAItH: What bearing has that had on your maintaining the pro- 4 
duction resources needed in Canada? 

Have you had to go back and do other expensive work to develop things. a 
you already had developed and then destroyed? 

Mr. O’HurLEY: I do not see what effect it had. 

Mr. McIurartu: It has no effect, in your opinion? ms 
The CHAIRMAN: Is there any money in this year’s vote for the destruction | 
of these? " 

Mr. McILRAITH: It is not for the destruction. That is not the point. 

Mr. O’HurLEY: It is the technological skill that was required. 

Mr. McIurRatH: Yes, and whether or not we lost a development resource 
by the destruction of those and if it is now, in this year’s igen going” 
to cost you money to try and get batk* ee 


Mr. O’HurtEy: No. 
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he CHARMAN: Are Here any further questions on Rage 1 of the minister’s 
itement. 


Mr. McIratrru: If that is SO, then why is it necessary in any production 
of complicated equipment to have pre- -production models? 
‘ . Mr. O’HuRLEY: Well, we had the pre-production model of the 105. How- 
ever, it was cancelled. So, the skills that were used for the 105 can be readily 
Be eined again. The 105 was completely cancelled for different reasons which 

1e committee know all about. It has been explained several times. 
q iB The Cuarrman: Two hundred and twelve times, altogether! 
— £Mr«.: O’HuruEy: But, apart from Canada destroying the pre-production 
models, the skill that was obtained is available yet. 
e Mr. McInraitH: Well, the skill has dispersed, but the point is that the de- 
_ sign and other things in development in respect of equipment has been lost. 
I was quite in accord with your sentence here, in connection with your 
duty to develop and maintain the production resources needed in Canada to 
support our defence policy—and I think that has not been stressed enough 
" over the past two or three years: but I wanted to get at the point as. to whether 
ig xr not you have done anything to weaken our position in that respect, by 
j destroying the six pre-production models. You say you have not. 
/ Mr. OtHurtey: I said, no. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Morton is next, and then you, Mr. Hellyer. 

Mr. Morton: Mr. Chairman, I believe the question I have may be in 
Sr dér, in connection with the same paragraph that Mr. MclIlraith was discussing. 
_ I understand that certain companies have been assisted in the past by 
the government, in order that they may be able to supply various items re- 


quired, in respect to financial assistance, buying equipment, and so on, to 
~ set up their plants. 


Has there been any such assistance given this year for production of 
=i items which are neceessary? 


x Mr. O’HurLEY: You mean development? 
Mr. Morton: Yes. 
a Mr. O’HurRLEY: Perhaps Mr. Huck could answer your question. 


ey Mr. W. H. Huck (Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Defence 
_ Production): Mr. Chairman, I do not think the question is in connection with 
Be opment sharing; it is apital assistance. 


Mr. Morton: Yes. 

; Mr. Huck: There is provision under another vote. 

"Mr. Morton: Well, if it is under another vote, I will ask it at that time. 
: Mr. Huck: It is in connection with vote 68. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you wait until we get there? 

Mr. Morton: Yes. 

‘The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hellyer. 


Mr. HELLYER: The minister stated that the skills which had been dis- 
- banded at the time of the cancellation of the Avro Arrow are still readily 
available. How does he justify that when it is a known fact that a large pro- 
‘portion of the people involved in those skills, in the creation of that product, 
ie nad disbanded and left for the United Kingdom, the United States, and else- 
where? 

‘ Mr. O’Hurtey: I will answer that by the declaration of Sir Roy Dobson 
4 who, as late as last Friday, told me he has kept a nucleus of his skilled engineers 
it n the prrent: 


a 
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Mr. HELLyeR: I do not think you would agree with that. He has taken 
some back to the United Kingdom, if he was referring to that plant, but I am 
sure the minister would not pretend that a sufficient number has been retained. 

Mr. O’Hur.LEY: You admit there is still a nucleus of engineering skill. 4 

Mr. HELLYER: I would say it is a pretty small nucleus, and I am sure the: 
minister will agree with that. : 

Mr. CHampers: Mr. Chairman, we are threshing some pretty old stra 
here. : 

The CHaIRMAN: Do you agree with the statement he made? 

Mr. GoLtpen: Mr. Chairman, may I answer Mr. Hellyer’s question ia 
éarlier in connection with the exact number of invitations to bid received 
now as opposed to last year? 

The CHarrMAN: That was electronics. 

Mr. GoLpEN: When Mr. Mundy mentioned the figure of 200 per cent. 

I do not know whether this is exact enough, but the information is that. 
during 1959, I.F.Bs. (Invitation for bids) averaged 50 per month. During: 
May, 1960, it reached 120, and the average for 1960 is estimated to be at least 
200 per cent of 1959. ; 

Mr. HELLYER: The average would be 100 per month. 


The CHarrMaAN: Any further questions? 


ee ee ee Te 


Mr. Hettyer: No, but I will have some later. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carter. 


country besides the United States? 


Mr. O’Hurtey: Well, we certainly work—and Mr. Mundy just gave you 
an example of that—with the United Kingdom, but not on such a big scal 
as with the United States. 


Mr. Carter: Is it essentially, though, the same thing? 


| 
Mr. Carter: Do we have production sharing arrangements with any o 
: 


Mr. O’Hurtry: Yes, we have representatives in England; we have an 
office in France, and one in Germany, apart from the technicians we sent to 
these different countries for different matters that might come up, if we think 
there might be a sale. We are working very strongly with the United Kingdom, 
and I wish to report to the committee that for the first time in years my 
officials tell me that the United Kingdom are interested now in production 
sharing with Canada. . 


Mr. Carter: What are the channels? I am not quite clear as to how your 
department works, step by step. Through what channels do you get requests 
from the defence department? Do they come from the minister, or do 
come from the services? 


Mr. GoLtpen: A requisition will arrive from the Department of National 
Defence; and, of course, there are internal arrangements there requiring minis- 
terial signature, if the amount is over a certain sum, or, if not ministerial 
signature, others are delegated with authority to sign for certain amounts. ; 


That requisition goes through the deputy minister of National Defence, 
and then over to our office. And it is checked to see if it conforms with the 
money that has been set up; and then it is allocated in the Department o: 
Defence Production to one of the branches set up to deal with that sort of 
thing. For instance, if it is a contract demand for electronic equipment, it 
will go to Mr. Mundy; and if it is for aircraft, it will go to Mr. Thompson, and 
so on. 
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Mr. CARTER: You do not get any requests directly from the services. 
They all come through the office of the minister, or through the deputy 
- minister? 

Mr. GoupEN: That is correct. 


sy Mr. CarTER: And when you get a request, it is passed on to the appropriate 
_ branch. But how do you determine whether you have any production sharing 
arrangement in connection with it, or whether you will get the order com- 
pletely in Canada? What determines that? How do you base your decision, in 


Mr. O’HuRLEy: Our decision is always based on the principle of trying 
‘to get it in Canada. 


Mr. CARTER: You explore every possibility with a view to getting it in 
Canada? 
. Mr. O’HurRLEY: Absolutely. 
_-—s Mr. Carter: And if it is impossible, then you decide? 
Mr. O’HurtEy: If we decide that the cost is too high. 
> Mr. Carter: There is a cost factor? 
ta Mr. O’HURLEY: Yes. 
; Mr. CARTER: How much margin are you prepared to give to a Canadian 
farm as compared to a United States firm, before you decide to put your order 
‘ in the United States? 
_ -Mr. O’Hurtey: It exists, but we never really publish it. 
'___-Mr. Carter: Oh! 
ta ‘Mr. HELLYER: It exists, but we do not know what it is. 
Mr. O’HurRxLEy: Mr. Hellyer knows what it is. 
Mr. HELLYER: Page 2? 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you through with page one, Mr. Carter? Thank you. 


Brow Mr. Lambert. 

: Mr. Lampert: In your investigation of industry and the encouragement of 
“industry, are you finding that there is any country-wide interest in the type of 
contracts or the work which you are able to encourage, or do you find it rather 
k ‘concentrated in eastern Canada? And is there any encouragement to put it ona 
rather country-wide basis? 


' Mr. O’Hurtey: Of course there are more facilities in Montreal, Toronto, and 
in the Hamilton area; but there is some work in the maritime zone. 


i Mr. MacInnis: Eastern Canada now includes the maritimes! 


: Mr. O’Huruey: Yes; but on account of transportation costs—I went to 
Winnipeg recently with my deputy minister, and we met businessmen in 
Toronto, and we were in Vancouver and Victoria, and we tried, if possible, to 
get more major contractors who would be interested in those sections where 
‘there is less defence work going on. I am very interested to get more defence 
_work in these different areas. 
he For your information we have an industry at Edmonton, and it is quite 
“active. I refer to Northwestern Industries. But aside from shipbuilding on the 
“west coast at Vancouver and Victoria, we found it difficult to get into other 
“fields. In Winnipeg there are firms Rehich are very active, something along the 
“same line as Northwestern Industries; but our policy is to try to get the- 
| program national, all over Canada, and not concentrated in two areas. 
Mr. McIuraitrH: That represents no change of policy. 
he Mr. MacInnis: Oh yes, it does. 
| The CHariRMAN: Are there any other questions on page 2, gentlemen? 


cm per cent, 
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Mr. HELLYER: Yes. On page 2 it says: 


Part of the CF-104 production must, for economic reasons, be carrie 
out in the United States . 


I wonder if the minister could tell us what: proportion of the cost of the 
CF-104 must be purchased in the United States for economic reasons? 
Mr. O’HurRLEY: The contract for the J-79 engine was given to Orenda in 
Toronto, and we understand that of the cost over 80 per cent will be spent in 
Canada. These figures are fluid, somewhat, but we are positive it will be more 
than 80 per cent for the engine; and for the fire control system, it is approxi- 
mately 70 per cent in Canada. And for the airframe—what will it be, a 
Belyea. 
Mr. A. D. BELYEA (Deputy Director, Aircraft Branch): It will be over 7 ) 


Mr. O’HuRLEY: Yes, it will be over 70 per cent also. 
Mr. HELuyeR: The airframe will be over 70 per cent. What were th . 
stipulations in the contract with Canadair in respect to what percentage of the 
airframe contract they could purchase in the United States? What were the 
contractural arrangements with respect to the differential in costs? 
Mr. O’HurtEY: Mr. Belyea has replaced Mr. Thompson, who could not. 
be here today. & 
Mr. BErLyEa: Very careful arrangements have been worked out with 
Canadair on that particular point. Each subcontract is submitted to the Depart-~ 
ment of Defence Production for approval, before the order is placed. 
Mr. Hetiyer: Was this included in the contract with Canadair? 
Mr. BELYEA: Yes, that is right. 
Mr. Hettyer: Are you sure that no part of these arrangements wean 
worked out subsequently to the signing of the contract? 
Mr. Betyea: No. The general principles were worked out at the time " 


the awarding of the original ‘contract. 


Mr. HELLYER: Can you tell me if there is any percentage or dollar asia 
stipulated in the contract with respect to components which may be purchased 
in the United States? a 

Mr. Betyea: No, there was no precise element. 

Mr. HELLYER: Is there not a very flexible arrangement then which would 
reflect considerably the cost of production of the CF-104 airframe? 4 

Mr. BetyEea: Perhaps I might put it this way: 60 per cent was considered 
to be the minimum, or at least the minimum Canadian contract content; but 


we have attempted to use a much higher Canadian content with the prime 
contractor. 


Mr. HELLYER: Was that figure and arrangement stipulated in your invitaal 
tion to submit bids in connection with this kind of contract? 
Mr. BeLyEa: No. 
Mr. HELLYER: It was not. Then now would the participating bidders kno va 
to what extent they could purchase off-shore? : 


Mr. Betyea: In our requests for quotations from possible bidders, we 
asked for the highest possible Canadian content, and we asked them to outline 
it to us, and they did so. 


- Mr. HELLYER: But they did not know about it. 
The CHAIRMAN: In the original tender? 
Mr. O° HURLEY: In the requests for tenders. 
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t ee Mr. HELLYER: It would be absolutely set out in the specific tenders? 
_ -Mr. Betyea: That is right. 
Mr. O’HurtEy: And in a lot of other bids. 


; Mr. HELLYER: Is it not a flexible arrangement which could alter the cost 
of the airframe to the manufacturer, and whereby he could save millions of 
dollars? 


4 Mr. Betyea: The airframe manufacturer submitted his proposal, and he 
% outlined the manner in which he intended to give out the subcontracts. 

a Mr. HELLYER: But there was no specific request? 

7 Mr. BeLtyEeA: That is right. We asked the contractor to supply a detailed 
study of the problem, so that each bidder would submit his best judgment 
4 on this matter. 

’ Mr. HELLYER: How road the different bidders know that they were 


bidding on the same thing? 


Mr. BeELYEA: All the bidders were asked to submit the maximum Canadian 
s content possible consistent with economy. We have done this with these three 
_ companies constantly over a period of years, and they understand our policy 
in this matter. We worked it out with them from time to time. 
} Mr. HELLYER: But to include in this the matter of content, intent, it would 
not describe what the difference was in a bid, let us say, as low as $1 million; 
4 and if by buying even a million dollars worth of equipment in the United 
_ States a manufacturer would save a million dollars or more than if he bought 
4 that same equipment in Canada. 


Mr. BeLyEA: We examined the bids submitted to us, and the manner in 
which these companies were prepared to sub-contract; and while it is true 
_ there would be some significant difference, it was felt that on the basis of the 

Be nation that if, a company said it was in a similar line of business, we 
- would look at the time factor, and we would look at the delivery schedules, 
_ because these would be problems in their setting up in Canada; and if the 
delivery schedule was the same as that of the U.S. contractor, so that the 

Y Canadian contractor, could make delivery of the components in accordance 

“with the schedule, then this in some measure, would be taken into consideration 

- when determining the amount of Canadian content in that contract. 


Mr. HELLYER: My point is this: when the amount of Canadian purchased 
q equipment, or the quantity of Canadian purchased equipment was not stipulated 
in the contract, how would it be possible to differentiate between two bids 
that were $1 million apart, when all that is necessary to make a difference of 
_ $1 million would be to purchase a small percentage of additional components 
, in the United States? 

‘ Mr. Morton: Suppose a tender was made on the basis that a company 
Bs would supply, let us say, 65 per cent of Canadian content. They could not 
afterwards go back on that estimate without the government checking on it, 


fy 


_ if they should try to give less Canadian content. 

Mr. O’HurLEy: In the Department of Defence Production we ask the bidders 

1 to give the highest Canadian content possible, and it is analyzed; I mean the 

- Canadian content is analyzed, and the successful tender has to hold up to his 
_ obligation. We have been following a program to see that the Canadian content 

: that he has subscribed to is absolutely followed. That principle applies to 

_ every contract that we give in the department. 

.* Mr. CHampers: Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hetiyer: May I have an answer to my previous question? 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. Mr. Chambers? 


alt. 
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Mr. CHamBERS: Would it not be possible at this stage of asking for bids 
to put in a fixed percentage of Canadian content, without leaving the depart- 
ment open to possibly very high costs? In other words, is it possible at that 
stage to fix the percentage of Canadian content? 

The CHAIRMAN: A minimum percentage? 

Mr. O’HurLEY: In some contracts, yes, and we do so. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: I am talking about aircraft. 

Mr. O’HurLEY: We could not do it for aircraft. 

Mr. HEeELuYER: The minister has not answered my question as to how, 
when the amount of Canadian content was not described specifically in the 
invitation for the bid, he would be able to differentiate between two contracts — 
which were that close, because it would be easy to effect an alternative in 
practice which would more than offset the difference in the bids? In other 
words, the practice is open to manipulation. 

Mr. Goupen: The bids did in fact contain an estimate of the Canadian 
content by the bidders, and they were assessed by the committee. And after 
assessment, if any two companies put in their bids in exactly the same form, — 
after making allowance for it, the committee would come to the conclusion — 
that the estimated Canadian content was substantially the same in all the bids. 

Mr. HELLYER: How would you define “substantially the same’’? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is simple. 

Mr. HeELLYER: If one is 65 per cent and another 70 per cent, would you say 
that is substantially the same? 

Mr. GoLpEN: Regarding an estimate, in advance, of a contract of this type, ~ 
that would be very close to it; although I would not quibble at 1 or 2 percentage ~ 
points. ‘ 

Mr. HELLYER: Even these one or two percentage points—with three or four 
or five percentage points difference, the difference in cost of purchasing off the — 3 
tail end of the Lockheed line in California, as against in Canada, would exceed 
the bids. : 

Mr. GoLpen: On the contrary, we are getting better prices, in many places, 
than Lockheed are getting. It is not true to say that in all cases it is better to 
go and buy in the United States. In some cases it is necessary, to meet the 
delivery requirements of the Department of National Defence; but it woul 
not be correct to say that very substantial savings can be obtained by going and 
buying in the United States. In fact, we are getting better prices than Lockheed 
are in many cases. We are, in fact, sub-contractors to Lockheed on the 104. 

Mr. Hetiyer: That is part of the arrangement with them, as I understand 
it. But certainly where you may not get better prices in all components, is it 
not true to say that the tail end of a line production, with the existing tooling, 
is going to be cheaper than setting up new tooling and starting up a new line of 
production? 

Mr. GoLpen: That is true, but in this particular case we are getting better 
prices in Canada than we would in the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERS: I move we adjourn. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the committee’s wish? 

Some hon. MemBrErs: That we adjourn. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will have the same department (Defence eae 
tomorrow morning at 9.30, gentlemen. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Room 238-S 


FRIDAY, July 15, 1960. 
(25) 


The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 9.30 o’clock 
a.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Carter, Forgie, Halpenny, Hellyer, Kennedy, 
Lambert, MclIlraith, Morton, Parizeau, Rogers, Webster, and Winch (12). 


In attendance: Mr. D. A. Golden, Deputy Minister of Defence Production; 
Mr. W. H. Huck, Assistant Deputy Minister of Defence Production; of the De- 
partment of Defence Production: Mr. R. M. Keith, Financial Adviser; Mr. D. B. 
Mundy, Director, Electronics Branch; and Mr. A. D. Belyea, Deputy Director, 
Aircraft Branch; and J. P. Stirling, Chief Engineer, Defence Construction (1951) 
Limited; and F. A. Milligan, Executive Assistant to the Deputy Minister. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the 1960-61 Estimates of the 
Department of Defence Production. 


E The Committee agreed to the request of Mr. Golden that certain revisions 


‘be made to the record of the Minister’s statement presented at the preceding 
meeting. (For details thereof see Corrigenda to issue No. 23, recorded on the 
second page of this issue). 


Mr. Golden answered questions asked of him at the preceding meeting; he 
was further questioned on matters arising from the Minister’s statement to 
‘the Committee on July 14th regarding the operations of the Department of 
Defence Production. 


On Clause-by-Clause consideration 


- Clauses 66 to 74 were approved, thereby concluding the Committee’s con- 
sideration of the said estimates. 


At 10.52 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.30 o’clock a.m. on 
Tuesday, July 19, 1960. 


Eric H.-Jones, 
: Acting Clerk of the Committee. 
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FRIDAY, July 15, 1960. 
9.30 a.m. 


- The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 
_ The minister is at another meeting right now. He will put in an appear- 
ance as soon as he can, but I have asked the deputy minister, Mr. Golden, to 


‘sit in for the time being. 


Continuing on. 


Item 66. Departmental Administration .............cesceeeeeenre eee ee esneees $ 8,323,356 


Are there any further questions in respect of page 1 of the statement 
of the minister which he presented at our last meeting? 


- Mr. D. A. GoLDEN (Deputy Minister of Defence Production): Mr. Chair- 
man, may I make a correction? I wish to apologize to.the committee. The 
‘sremlins” took over when the re-typing of the minister’s statement was 
ade, and there are two corrections I would like to make on page 9 of his 
7pe-written statement. At line 3 of page 9 of the statement, which was cir- 
lated, the increase should be roughly ‘$527,000’, and not “$327,000”, as 
was typed. 

a _ In the first line of the next paragraph it should be “Vote 73”, not “Vote 70”. 


| i The CHAIRMAN: Are those the only corrections? 


' Is it agreed these corrections be made? 


Agreed. 
e =6 « (For detail, see Corrigenda on the second page of this issue.) 
Are there any further questions in respect of page 1 of the statement, 


_ gentlemen? 

Mr. HELLYER: Have you any information today in answer to my question 
of yesterday? 

Z Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, I have. ' 

y _ The CHarrman: Is it a lengthy answer? If it is, would it be satisfactory 
_ to have it tabled? 

a Mr. HELLYER: I would like to hear what it is, Mr. Chairman. 

: The CHAIRMAN: All right; go ahead, Mr. Golden. 

Mr. GoLpEN: In respect of the number of bids, first of all dealing with 
ibcontracts, the number of bids requested—it is going to be difficult to follow 
this without looking at the paper, but the number of bids requested in 1959, 
1e first quarter, 433: the second quarter, 433; the third quarter, 434, and the 
- fourth quarter, 591, making a total of 1,891. In the first quarter of 1960, 804; 
_ the second quarter, 677, with a total for the first half of 1960 of 1,481. 

_ The number of bids submitted in 1959: the first quarter, 327; the second 
quarter, 327; the third quarter, 327, and the fourth quarter, 430, with a total 
f 1,411. In the first quarter of 1960, 466; the second quarter, 521, with a total 
“ly fie 
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In respect of the number of orders received in 1959, in the first quarter, 
85; in the second quarter, 85; in the third quarter, 86, and in the fourth quar- 
ter, 109, with a total of 365. In the first quarter of 1960, 153; in the second 
quarter, 189, with a total for the first half of 1960 of 342. 


Under prime contracts, the number of bids requested for the first quar-_ 
ter of 1959, 231; the second quarter, 232; the third quarter, 347; the fourth 
quarter, 347, with a total of 1,157. For the first quarter of 1960, 369; for 
the second quarter, 669, with a total of 1,038. 


The number of bids submitted in the first quarter, 1959, 121; the second 
quarter, 122; the third quarter, 158, and the fourth quarter, 159, with a total 
of 560. In the first quarter of 1960, 183; the second quarter, 279, with a total” 
of 462. b. 


The number of orders reteived in 1959, the first quarter, 73; the second » 
quarter, 73; the third quarter, 68, and the fourth quarter, 69, with a total 
of-283- In 1960, the first quarter, 87; the second quarter, 122, “making a totall 
of 209. 4 


There is an explanatory note, Mr. Hellyer. I am not sure whe you. 
have that or whether you want me to read it. 


Mr. HELLYER: It does not matter, as far as I am concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN: You might as well read it and get it in the record. 
Mr. McILRAITH: Will this be tabled so that it will appear in the record? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. . 


Mr. GoLpEN: Canada-United States defence production-sharing program, — 
invitations for bids, requests for proposals and requests for quotas received — 
from the United States. The explanatory note is: ¥ 


Comparative information not available on fiscal year hase because — 
subcontract data not available before January 1, 1959, when production- — 
sharing records initiated. Therefore have given quarterly information ~ 
from inception of program together with figures showing inquiries, etc. — 
received by the Canadian Commercial Corporation during fiscal year — 
1958/59. . 


The CHAIRMAN: You may have some questions on that note, Mr. Hellyer? ; 


Mr. HELLYER: Yes. The question I have is: Does the deputy minister have ~ 
the dollar volume of the total orders received in 1959 and the first six months — 
of 1960? . 


Mr. GoLpEN: No, sir, I do not have that. I have here the dollar value of — 
the orders placed in Canada in the two fiscal years, 1958-59. That is $49 
million, but that does not include subcontracts, because we had no records at 
that time. Therefore, the figure for 1959-60 is not comparable because it is 
$75.7 million, and it does include the subcontracts. 


Mr. HELLYER: Do you have any figures for the earlier years, say 1957 a 
or 1956-57? 


Mr. GOLDEN: There are figures i in our annual report, but I do not have any 2 
figures other than those that were tabled on February 9, 1960, as an appendix — 
to Hansard. There is quite a complete summary of production sharing appear- — 
ing there, starting with the year 1953. This appears at Hansard for Tuesday, ; 
February 9, 1960, in answer to a question put by Mr. Cardin. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions, Mr. Hellyer? — 
Mr. HELLYER: Yes. Mr. Golden, I have here an article written by Mauribe : 
Jeffries of the Windsor Daily Star, which gives figures from a United States — 


official publication for their purchases in Canada during a certain period of — 
time, and if uranium is deducted from the eure given by the U.S., as they P 
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_had been included, it says that American purchases in Canada in 1956 were 


— $213 million; in 1957, $155 million; in 1958, $135 million, and in 1959, and this 


_ was only the first six months of 1959, and is estimated at $121 million, the 
total for the whole year. Do those figures sound reasonable to you? 


Mr. GOLDEN: It all depends on what they are supposed to cover, Mr. 
Hellyer. They certainly do not sound reasonable at all to me, if they are in- 


tended to cover the type of contract that we have been including in our 


production-sharing statistics. They do not sound right at all. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Are those the total purchases from Canada of every- 
thing? 

Mr. HELLYER: No, these were defence purchases. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you know what official paper it was published in? 
Mr. HELLYER: It does not say. 


Mr. GOLDEN: We did not include construction, or pay and allowances, or 


petroleum oil, lubricants or transportation. 


Mr. McILRaITH: So that the construction of the DEW line and all this 


_ defence work that was done in earlier years would not be included? 


Mr. GOLDEN: No, these do not include either one. 


Mr. McIzrartu: So that the whole point is now that your figures cover a 
limited section of purchases? 


Mr. GOLDEN: Quite so. The figures are intended to show just that portion. 
Mr. McInraitH: They show a limited section of purchases. 
Mr. GOLDEN: The defence contracts relate basically to hardware and do not 


relate to pay and allowances, uranium or anything like that. 


Mr. McILrRaAITH: They do not apply to construction in respect of electronic 


equipment, telecommunication, or anything of a defence nature involved in the 
modern electronic field? 


The CHAIRMAN: The figures Mr. Golden has quoted are those figures 


controlled by his department. 


Mr. McIuraitH: No, no, Mr. Chairman. That was the point we had out in 


_ the House of Commons with the minister. All those matters where his depart- 


ment was concerned, in respect of electronic telecommunications in respect 


_of these early warning lines in the north, are excluded. 


Mr. GOLDEN: These figures are excluded, on both sides of the border. They 


| exclude fuels, lubricants, clothing and personnel equipment, food and other sub- 


sistance items, construction, services and many commodities purchased on an of- 
the-shelf basis. 


Mr. McILraitTH: Just picking up the one word “construction”, effectively 


excludes a great deal of work in the early warning system. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you asking a question now, Mr. Mcllraith? 
Mr. McILraiItTH: Yes. This was covered in the House of Commons before. 
Mr. GoLpEN: That is correct. 


Mr. McIuraitH: They were trying to compare two sets of figures; in other 
_ words, when the United States was doing a great deal of defence work in 
Canada. The figures now produced and put in the report do not reveal that. 
_ They only reveal the specific items of a more or less hardware nature. 


The CHAIRMAN: Were the others, Mr. Golden, more a capital nature of 
construction? 
Mr. GoLpEN: Sir, when an attempt was made to come up with figures, that 


could be accepted by both countries, which would be meaningful, it was agreed 
_ that no good purpose would be served by introducing elements which do not 
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relate to defence production, as it is normally thought of, because, if you intro- 
duce items like that, it is very difficult to know where to stop, or where | 
something becomes a raw material. i 
Mr. McIurartH: That is right. Be is 4 
Mr. GOLDEN: That is why, in the attempt to see what the figures would be q 
on both sides of the border, it was agreed to exclude construction and the 
purchase of fuel, and so on. s 
Mr. McIuraitH: If I might just proceed with the question in respect of 
the word “construction”, this is where you get into the difficulty, because part — 
of it is construction, as we understand it, of buildings in the ordinary sense, 
end part of it falls into an area where we are concerned with technical defence ~ 
installations, for example, in respect of the early warning system. P 
The CHAIRMAN: What is your question, Mr. MclIlraith? You are making a 
statement. Let us have your question. 
Mr. McIurairH: Mr. Chairman, I cannot reach my question. My voice un- — 
fortunately is not equal to yours this morning. I want to state my question. — 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but will you state your question without making al 3 
statement? 7 
Mr. McIuraitH: Yes, if I am not interrupted until I have time to finish — 
a sentence. . 
The CHAIRMAN: All right, make it short then. 
Mr. McIuraitH: No, Mr. Chairman, I have no requirement to make it short. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mcllraith, just a minute, please; I want to tell you 
something. In this committee we ask questions: we do not make statements. — 
Now, are you going to ask a question? $ 
Mr. McILrRaitH: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: All right, ask your question. 


Mr. McIuraitH: Now, Mr. Chairman, having said that, I would like to asia Be: 
- my question without being interrupted until I have finished the sentence. 
~The Cuarrman: Ask your question then. =i a 
Mr. McIurairH: Mr. Golden, what I was seeking to clear up was the — 
difficulty arising out of the use of the word “construction”. The items included — 
in the word “construction” include, as distinct from ordinary buildings, and 4 
those things which would be included by the ordinary layman’s use of the 
word, the type of construction that may be of a purely military significance — 
other than commodities; that is the type of construction, such as the military — 
portion of the early warning systems. Now, what I am asking you is this; the — 
earlier construction figures that were excluded, would include that type of — 
construction as well as the ordinary barracks or housing construction; is that— 
a correct analysis of that point? a 


Mr: GoLpEN: The best way I can answer that, sir, is to say that anything 
that can be segregated as equipment would be listed as a production sharing ~ 
item. If it cannot be segregated then it is possible it would have been included — 
in what you have just described. 4 


Mr. McIurattH: Let me put it this way and if this is a matter of security 
of course you will stop me in respect of certain of these installations there is 
certain equipment, that I am sure is described as construction, but it is actually — 
part of the equipment, in the sense that it is part of the equipment doing the 
job of picking up warnings. I do not want to get into difficulties with security : 
material there. y 


Mr. GOLDEN: It would not be general that any of these items would hal be 
lost in general construction, but it is possible. 
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Mr, McIrarru: That is fine. 
_ Mr. GoLpeEn: It is possible. 

_Mr. HELLYER: I would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman. In fact there 
are ‘not comparable statistics for earlier years to those given today in respect 
of 1958-59 and the first half of 1960? 

Mr. GoLpEN: That is correct. 

Mr. HELLYER: So there is no way that anyone can tell on exactly a 
comparable basis whether the defence contracts in Canada for equipment in 
p58 -59, and the first half of 1960, are greater or lesser than they were in 
_ the previous years? 


' Mr. Gouven: I cannot, offhand, give any better answer than the quite 
_ complete summary that appears in Hansard for February 9, 1960. 
_ Mr. HeELLyeR: The reason the question was asked, as you appreciate, is 


_ that a number of statements have been made to the effect that the amount of 
American purchases was substantially higher, and yet this seems rather 
a difficult to substantiate, on the basis of the statistics. 

a The CHAIRMAN: Are there more types of Canadian manufacturers getting 


into this defence-sharing business than there were two years ago? 
Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN: And, therefore, outside of construction, or capital ex- 
eat. by the United States and Canada, in your estimation they are buying 
more defence hardware, et cetera, in Canada? 
; Mr. GOLDEN: A wider number of Canadian contractors are now doing 
_ work for the United States military services, yes, that is correct. 
; Mr. McIuraitH: I have one supplementary question: of course, the terms 
“capital” and “construction”—you did not mean to have them used as synony- 
mous terms? 
a Mr. GOLDEN: I do not think I used them. 


Mr. McILRAITH: The earlier question related to them. There may be 

_ capital items that are equipment? 

3 Mr. GOLDEN: Quite so. 

4 - The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on page 1? 

Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a question, and I want it under- 
stood that I am not doing it because I believe that we should be thinking 
strictly on a regional basis; but, coming from the west, I would like to ask 
the deputy minister what appears to be the difficulty in either getting co- 

pe ‘operation or in allocating more defence work to western Canada? It is quite 
_ obvious that little goes there. 

4 Mr. Go.LpEN: If I can answer that question without straying on to policy 

- considerations—which would be improper for me to discuss—most of the 

contracting in the Department of Defence Production is done either by com- 

petitive tender, where the product is capable of definition and there are a 

_ humber of suppliers; or: allocation and negotiation, where there is only one 

Bpessible supplier. 

There are one or two major exceptions to these two principles, one of 

_ which directly affects the west coast. As I understand it, it has been the 

; policy of the government to allocate the construction of destroyer escorts, based 

on the requirement of maintaining a certain number of shipyards in being, 
and in those cases certain destroyer escorts were allocated to the west coast, 
s east coast, and the river yards. 

5 - But the vast majority of items, as distinct from dollar value, are let by 
competitive tender either through the district offices for the requirements 
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of the local units, in which case only local suppliers are invited; or through 
head office in Ottawa, where anyone in Canada who expresses an inclination 
to bid, and who shows that he is in that business, is allowed to bid. No other 
consideration applies. — 

It is a fact that ina mumber of fields there is a very great concentration 
of Canadian industry in Ontario and Quebec, and in those fields Defence 
Production orders are a reflection of the economic situation as it exists. The 
bulk of the aircraft orders that we place are in Ontario and Quebec—and 
they are many other examples. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: You just do not get the invitations to tender from firms, 
say, outside of Ontario and Quebec that you get from those in Ontario and — 
Quebec? 

Mr. GoLpEN: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: Because the firms are not there? 


Mr. GOLDEN: That is correct. The interest in the defence production busines a 
is a fairly accurate reflection of the economic situation in Canada, as far as” 
the location of plants is concerned. E 

Of course, we do not know where the raw materials come from; but asq 
_far as the contracts which we place are concerned, it is certainly true to say — 
that the vast majority of them are placed in Ontario and Quebec, although 
it is not always possible to tell, by looking at a tender acceptance or contract, i 
where the contract is to be performed. This is because some companies, for — 
ease of communication, give an Ottawa address, when in fact the contract is f 
to be performed in some other part of the country. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Supplementary to that: that is borne out by your semi- ; 
monthly publication. I notice, for instance, with respect to petroleums, that — 
they show their head offices in Ottawa and Toronto. 


Mr. GoupEn: All the oil companies show Ottawa and Toronto, yes. 
Mr. LAMBERT: And none of them is in Ottawa? pes 
Mr. Gotpen: And none of them produce it in Ottawa. ft 


Mr. WINCH: Do you say, then, that western Canada is not in a competitive fs 
position? I am trying to run down, as far as I can, why this present situation — 
exists. 


Mr. Go.pEN: I think you have to look at that with a little more definition. 
With respect to local procurement for the local units, we do a very substantial 
procurement in British Columbia for local units. No competitive situation arises, 
because we do not allow anyone except local suppliers to bid for local units. 
The Vancouver office is restricted to the Vancouver area for its local procure- 
ments, in which there is no competition. This applies to the Victoria office, 
Regina, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and so on. 


Therefore, from that point of view, of course, no question of a competitive 
situation arises. In many other fields there are just no British Columbia suppliers 
at all. I really would not be in a position to say anything worth while about. 
the general competitive situation of British Columbia, because it would vary 
with the industry, the tender call, and so on. Certainly there has been a lot 
of discussion about the competitive position of the shipbuilding industry in 
British Columbia. 

My understanding is that although the labour rates are high, the produe= 
tivity is very good. 

Mr. Wincu: I was going to come to that, because it is my understanding ~ 
that at the launching of the last destroyer, Rear. Admiral somebody was there 
and said that it was the highest man-hour production on that class of ship — 
in Canada. That is why I was wondering whether the shipyards in British — 
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Columbia are on a competitive basis, as far as the other major shipyards of 

the east are concerned. 

‘Mr. GoupEn: We have looked at this, and it is our view that the productivity 

of the workmen in British Columbia yards is consistently excellent. Their per- 
formance on ship repairs and new construction has been of the highest order. 

But one of the difficulties that they face is high wage rates and high freight 

costs. As far as we are concerned, the other points I have mentioned are true, 

that they are highly regarded in the business, their performance is of the highest 
order, and their productivity is excellent. 

- Mr. WINcH: I presume there will be a continuation of policy, as far as your 
department is concerned, to give a sufficient share, for the maintenance of ship- 
yards, to both east and west? 

fe Mr. GOLDEN: I cannot answer that. All I can say is that at the moment the 

policy is to allocate some destroyer escorts to the west coast, and they are 

_ working on them. 

: Mr. WincH: Do not change, or you will be hearing from 22 members in 
_ British Columbia. 

‘Mr. McIurattH: Mr. Chairman, I have just a supplementary question of 

Mr. Golden. I take it that that is directly related to the policy stated by the 
minister on page 1—to develop and maintain the production resources needed 

in Canada to support our defence policy? 

_ ‘Mr. Goupen: Yes, sir. : 

Mr. McIuraitH: And with regard to shipbuilding, that applies in different 

c areas of Canada? 


. Mr. Goupen: Yes. 


Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, following a supplementary question along the 
» lines that Mr. Winch asked: when you request tenders for, say, small items, 
_ like footwear and that sort of thing, do you request a price delivered on the site? 
Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, sir—f.o.b. 
Mr. Carter: That places the provinces who have to add in the cost of trans- 
; portation in a more difficult position. In other words, that does not give every 
province a fair chance, because many provinces which have many small fac- 
tories might be able to compete in price; but when the cost of transportation is 
- added on, that makes it uncompetitive. 
=. I would think that that is a very unfair way of achieving the purpose to 
which Mr. McIlraith just referred; that is, to develop and maintain the produc- 
_ tion resources in Canada. 


= 


Mr. GotpEN: That has been looked at, sir. It is true to say that the services 
_ have quite a decentralized depot system, and therefore it would not be accurate 
to suggest that all shipments, for instance, have to be made to Ontario or 
Quebec, or something like that. A number of shipments are called up from 
Moncton, for instance—from the depots in Moncton, New Brunswick; from the 
_ depots in Ontario and Quebec. And there are depots in the west. 
I can only say, in addition, that this matter came up before, and the 
Department of Defence Production said that this question, and the whole ques- 
tion of further decentralization of depots was under consideration at all times 
in the Department of National Defence—and I do not think the situation has 
_ changed. 
The CuHarrMAN: That depot system would more or less balance the f.o.b. 
angle, would it not? 
: Mr. Go.tpEn: I would not be prepared to say, entirely; but I think it is 
correct to say that the depot system is such that it does, in many cases, give an 
% _ advantage to firms which, in other cases, would be at a disadvantage. 
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Mr. Forcie: Mr. Chairman, arising out of some » of the remarks made by M | 
Golden, there is rather an unfair practice carried on in my section of the 


situation could not be looked into, for some more satisfactory method. 
Mr. GotpEn: I am not familiar with it, but I will be glad to look into it. | 
Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, referring back to the question raised by Mr. © 
Carter: is it a factor that the Department of National Defence has concentrated 
their major depots—for instance, the air force has two supply depots, one near 
Toronto and one at Edmonton, and their call for supplies is f.o.b. those supply - 
depots. But particularly with regard to the army, they have theirs concentrated © 
in Ontario and they have only regional ordnance depots, and the requiremenay 
to have it f.o.b. the R.O.D. are rather limited. a 
I have come across that with respect to a number of western manufactur-. 
ing firms; who say, “We just cannot put the goods into Ontario, in competition © 
with Ontario and Quebec manufacturers”. You have not got control of where © 
the services have their supply depots; but do you think that is a fair apprecia- 
tion of the situation? a 
Mr. GOLDEN: There are cases where this could create difficulties, yes; and 
it is for that reason that, as I understand it, there is still a continuing discus-_ E 
sion going on between the two departments, to see whether it would be ap- 4 
propriate to suggest any changes in the depot system—and whether this exam- — 
ination will indicate it is so appropriate to do so, I do not know. 
Mr. CartTER: Is there any tran for that? How do you justify that a 
arrangement? 3 
Mr. GoupEN: I do not justify it, Mr. Garter: it is a matter which is undes 3 
the control of the Department of National Defence. However, it, of course, is 
justified on the basis that it is not economical to have a large number of — 
depots unless you have a large number of units, people and services, which 
have to be serviced from those depots. . 
Mr. CarTeErR: I was not referring to that; I mean. requiring the goods f.0.b. 
Why not give everybody a chance to say what they can produce it for, and let — 
the department absorb the transportation costs? That — put everybody i 
on an equal footing. 
Mr. GOLDEN: The analyses which we have made indicate that this is the © 
cheapest way of procuring defence supplies. I know that is not a good answer, ~ 
if it is filled with inequities as a result. However, I am not sure it is. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is this under constant consideration? 
. Mr. GOLDEN: Yes. 
Mr. HELLYER: Or, continuing consideration? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is better. 
Are there any further questions on the statement? 
Mr. CARTER: Before we leave the figures which Mr. Golden gave this — 
morning, I would like to ask if there is an explanation of the uniformity — 
which appears in the figures? For example, for the first three quarters of © 
1959, the bids requested on the subcontracts— q 
Mr. GoLpEN: You may not have seen the actual document; there is a note 
saying that for the first three quarters, we have to average them. That is why — 
I suggested, perhaps, you should have this. For the first three quarters of : 
1959, we had to average them. 
Mr: Carter: I thought it was a strange coincidence that in three quarters: 
you would get the same figures. ; 
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Mr. GoLpEN: There are three explanatory notes on the document. 

_ Mr. MciIzraiTH: I presume these will be printed in the record? 

The Cuarrman: Yes. 

_ Mr. Goipen: It is being reproduced, with all the explanatory notes, I hope. 
The CHarrman: Any further questions on the minister’s statement? 

_ Mr. HELLYER: If you are still on the statement, on page 6, reference is 
m ade to a new branch called the “‘planning agency”. This is not to be confused 

= ith the War Supplies Agency? 

i I would like to have a long and detailed explanation of what this organ- 
ization does, and what it has achieved to date. 

j Mr. GOLDEN: The new branch—Emergency Supply Planning Branch—has 

“on nly recently been set up in the department. 

a The recruitment of the officials, with one exception, was completed within 
the last two months, 

It is a planning agency, and there is no suggestion, beforehand, that it 
pil have any responsibilities in war time, or in an emergency. It is to plan 
Bthe organization which would exercise these functions, and it would be a 
‘matter for later determination as to the methods by which the operation would, 
in fact, be carried out. 

It is purely a planning agency, designed to create a "framework through 
which these necessary measures could be taken in the event of an emergency 


or war 
7 I am in no position to give a detailed explanation of anything about this 
“agency at the moment, because its planning functions only just have 
‘commenced. 

q e Mr. HELLYER: To whom does it report? 

Mr. GOLDEN: It reports to me and to the minister. 


4 ' Mr. HELLYER: It does not report directly to the emergency measures 
_ organization? 
4 Mr. GoupEN: No. There is a cabinet committee, which would have an 


over-all jurisdiction; but it reports to Mr. O’Hurley, as it is part of the 
Department of Defence Production. 
Mr. HELLYER: Can you tell us what it plans to plan? What I mean is this: 
is it going to set up a list of things that should be bought, in case of a 
theoretical war, that would be required, if you knew there was going to be 
a war, but which there are no plans to acquire. 
y Mr. GOLDEN: Its planning functions are divided, at the moment, into 
energy, materials, food, procurement and trade. It will be expected to have 
_ ready the plans for an organization which could become effective immediately 
oo the outbreak of war, but it would not, itself, necessarily be the agency 

which would carry out these functions in war. 

4 Mr. HELLYER: But it has no authority to implement any plans that it 
pmight plan to make? 
Z - Mr. GoLpENn: That is not its function at the moment, no. 
FI The CHAIRMAN: But it would report its plans to the minister and he, in 
‘turn, to the cabinet meeting? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Yes. 

--It is a planning agency, and has no function relating to going out and 
buying food, stockpiling it, and things of that nature. 
Mr. McI:raritH: Or, developing defence equipment, or procurement. 


Mr. GOLDEN: No. 
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Mr. HELLYER: With respect to its energy aspect, what relation has it to 

the national energy board? 

Mr. GOLDEN: I am not sure whether all the etcedadeveneeal agreements: 

have been arrived at as yet. In many cases, they are overlapping, in the sense 

that more than one department is concerned. In this case, interdepartmental 

committees are set up. I am not too clear whether Trade and Commerce, the 

National Energy Board and the energy section of this agency have worked 
anything out. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is difficult at this time to obtain information on this. 

Mr. GOLDEN: It has just begun to operate. 

_ Mr. HELLYER: It is not just the departments who are concerned in respect 

to the overlapping. This is one of the problems, and it comes very close to 

policy matters. It seems more than incongruous that a planning agency of an 


emergency nature, to plan for an eventual war, would not-be subject to and — 

report to an Emergency Measures Organization, and would be set up for that 
Mr. HELLYER: Could you give us any indication of what the war supplies 

agency does? 

for. That is what this group is doing. 

Mr. HELLYER: Is the war supplies agency in existence? 


purpose. i 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that your pease q 

Z 

y 

Mr. GOLDEN: The War Supplies Agency, presumably, would be that agency : 

3 

; 


Mr. GOLDEN: Well, the Prime Minister announced last year that this was 
being done. 

Mr. GOLDEN: This is what this group is sean for. The War Supplies | 
Agency is what this group is planning and organizing, and trying to prepa 
which would come into being when the emergency or war occurred. 

Mr. HELLYER: But it is not yet in existence? 

Mr. GoupEN: This is the agency which this group now is beginning to 
plan. 
Mr. HELLYER: ad is it determined to whom the war supplies agency @ 
will report? 

Mr. GoLpEN: No. 

Mr. HELLYER: Could you indicate, for example, have any plans been made 
as to stockpiling food, in case of an emergency? 

Mr. GoupEn: I have seen nothing yet, sir. I am not even sure the officials 
have their telephones in and a desk to work on. We recruited these people 
through the civil service commission. We now have them, and they are 
starting to plan and do the tasks assigned to them. I have had no report from 
them as yet, and I really would not be competent to say that they have done 
anything that could be looked at. 

The CHAIRMAN: It seems to me it is still in a metamorphic stage. It is 
too bad we are not a year older, and then we could gain some information. 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes, but there is still some concern, from time to time, as 
to whether we will ever be a year older. 


Are there any considerations of emergency accommodation for this organi- © 
zation? If they are going to plan what should be done in case of emergency, 
DS 
£ 
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what plans are there to protect them so that their plans would be protected, 
in case of an emergency? ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN: This is still in the metamorphic stage, and I see no 
reason for pursuing the question. 
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Mr. Golden has given us all the information he can. 


Mr. HELLYER: Does the Department of National Defence have duplicative 

} “machinery for planning, in case of national emergency? 

i Mr. GOLDEN: No sir. I do not know what plans they have for a national 
emergency. The Department of Defence Production is the only department 
which has the responsibility for doing the planning which this section is going 
to be doing—and it is its responsibility. We propose to carry it out. I find 

myself in this difficulty; I have just obtained my people. I am not sure 

“that I even have met them all yet. The chief is just now preparing for my 

approval, and for the minister’s approval, the methods by which he proposes 
to execute his responsibilities. I am in the position that I am not sufficiently 
familiar yet with what he has done. 


r Mr. HELLYER: Are your terms of reference set by cabinet directive, or 
how did this come into being? 
+ Was it a directive of the emergency measures organization, from the 
cabinet, or how did it come to happen? 
4g _ Mr. Goutpen: There is a cabinet directive. I do not know whether or not 
aq should answer, this. Yes, this is a task which has been assigned to the 
Department of Defence Production, and to no other department. 
+» ‘The CHaIRMAN: Have you a question on another point, Mr. Mcllraith? 
Mr. McIzraitu: Just a point of clarification, Mr. Chairman. 
; In dealing with this agency, and describing it, you spoke about this 
Beaning for procurement of supplies. Now, that really is the direct respon- 
bility of the department, as I understand it. 
4 The CHAIRMAN: Which department? 
Mr. McILrRaitH: Of your department, Mr. Golden, the Department of 
Bctcnce Production. ; 
Could you make clear to me, is it envisaged that this new planning 
- division about which we are epealind is going to reconsider the whole matter 
and examine whether the department itself should be replaced by some other 
: procurement agency? 
Could you clarify that point? . 
Mr. GOLDEN: I think what I should have made clear is that it is contem- 
_ plated that a war supplies agency might have powers, duties and responsi- 
. bilities, in the early period of a nuclear war, which, indeed, might be very 
~wide—and that would include procurement of eqrimodities-—-1e necessarily 
; military, but all commodities of all types. That is one of the things that the 
‘ agency is expected to plan for—to indicate how it thinks this should be done. 
_It would not do it. 


. ~-Mr. McILraitH: I recognize that point. 


Mr. GoupEeNn: It might indicate it should be done by the Department of 
_ Defence Production. 


Mr. McIutraitH: Now, that is the responsibility of the department itself, 
-and the purpose for which it was created. It seems to me that this new planning 
"agency has a’ responsibility, although it is only a part of the department 
reporting to the deputy minister and the minister, to recommend a larger 
agency, and another agency; in other words, the replacement of the present 
department by another—and that seems to me to be inconsistent. 
: Could you reconcile that apparent inconsistency of authority? 


= Mr. GoupEN: Well, sir, the functions of the Department of Defence 
- Production are to procure defence supplies, materials and services, whereas the 
war supply agency, it is contemplated, would have the responsibility of pro- 
curing on a wider basis. 
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The CHAIRMAN: On a wider basis? 
Mr. GOLDEN: On a much wider basis. . 
Mr. McIzrartH: I follow that, but that responsibility is being exercised 
through a branch of a department that reports to the Minister of Defence 
Production, who has more limited authority. 
Mr. GOLDEN: That is true. I have no doubt that is one of the reasons wie 
the responsibility of this planning branch was allocated to the Department 
of Defence Production, because it already has some similar planning functions — 
laid on it by statute. a 
Mr. McI.LraitH: But the department has a much narrower right acquires 
by statute? - 
Mr. GoLpEn: That is right. 
Mr, McIuraitH: It has a much narrower right under this new planning © 
subdivision of the department. ce 
Now, that would look like an inconsistency and would raise a question as’ 
to what responsibility or governmental authority that new agency should be 
answerable to. I take it that you would consider that as a matter of policy out- F 
side your responsibility as deputy minister. a 
Mr. GoupeEn: I can only say what I believe the fact to be, and that is that © 
it is responsible to the minister, and the cabinet committee has a coordinating ~ 
- responsibility over that. z 


Mr. McILRAITH: You see, there is a question arising, Mr. Golden, as to — 
whether or not this agency, or act, is wide enough to permit you to have > 
_ money provided for the creation of such an agency. I want to be very sure yous 
had the authority. . 


The CHAIRMAN: The point is that the agency itself is not fovea as ven 4 
I do not see how, or why, we can pursue the Bes ois in respect of something ~ 
that is not even in existence. 


Mr. McI.raitu: I am pursuing the question in respect of the vote of : money. § 
The CUATRMAN: Is there any money in these estimates in regard to that | ¢ 
agency? E 
Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, for the first time there is. 
Mr. McIuraitrH: Oh, yes, and my point was in pursuit of that. 
Mr. GOLDEN: There is money, but not for the war supplies agency. 
Mr. McILRAITH: I realize that. 
The CHAIRMAN: This money is just for the planning agency. 
Mr. GOLDEN: The money is just for the planning agency. 
Mr. McILRaItTH: It is the planning agency that we are asked to vote money 


for. 


Mr. GOLDEN: It is the Emergency Supply Planning Branch of the Denagila 
ment of Defence Production. z 


Mr. McIraitu: Yes, that is the branch we are now asking to vote money > 
for, and which we are now examining. There is a question as to whether 
that branch has a wider authority than the statute gives the department, and 
I am very anxious that that point should be looked at, so that we will be very — 
sure that the branch does have the required authority to do its.work. I think 
this is an important point. I 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there enough money included in your estimates this ei 
year, for the Emergency Supply Planning Branch to do the job that was | 
proposed for it? ‘i 


Mr. GoLpEn: Yes. 
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Beto: Sey / 

Mr: McILRaltTH: Mr. Chairman, my point is not in regard to whether 

e is enough money, but if there is the authority for this department to 

ry out the functions for which we are providing this money. 

) The CHAIRMAN: Undoubtedly there must be or they would not have had 

I would think. 

_ Mr. McILraritH: No, no; they make many mistakes in law. They are only 

uman. 
_ Mr. Fae: Mr. Chairman, on this very point, the minister himself 

nl t have had some apprehension about it because, if you will turn to page 

you will see that it reads this way, referring to this emergency supply plan- 

ing branch: 

it will thus also have responsibility for co- ordinating those aspects 

of emergency supply planning that are properly the responsibility of 

other branches of the Department of Defence Production or of other 

departments and agencies. 


_ Mr. McIuraitu: Yes, ‘or of other departments and agencies”. 

_ Mr. HELLYER: I would like an explanation in that regard, because here 
ey are saying we are setting up an agency to do the work which is prop- 
y the responsibility of other branches of the department, or of other 
encies. 

The CHAIRMAN: Can you add anything to that, Mr. Golden? 


Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, sir. The minister said, “coordinating these aspects”. 
e department is not going to do anything which is already being done 
any other department, but we have been given the responsibility of co- 
dinating this and doing the planning in those areas where there is now no 
nning. We are not going to ask for statistics which the Dominion Bureau 
Statistics already has, and we are not going to ask for information in 
‘espect of industry that the Department of Trade and Commerce already has. 
That is what the minister meant, I think. 


Mr. McILRAITH: Yes, but in such cases it is not usual to have a branch 
doing that sort of thing and reporting directly through the deputy minister 
to the minister of the particular department, that is the point I make. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions gentlemen? 


_ Mr. Wincu: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question with respect 
to page 4 of the minister’s typewritten statement. At page 4 we have the 
statement: “On the other hand, heavy gun production in this country has vir- 
ually ceased”. 


The CHairMAN: Where is that statement on the page? 
Mr. WINCH: It is about half way down the page. 


I have not seen any startling reduction in the world in regard to defence 
expenditure. Why has this been necessary? Has Mr. Golden any information 
n this regard, and I refer to the fact that heavy gun production has virtually 
ased in Canada. Has Mr. Golden any information as to whether or not 
e plants that were previously producing heavy guns have been adapted in 
y way for the production of the new type of armament which will be 
quired, because we are still spending the same amount of money? I am 
erested in the employment situation and the maintaining of those plants. 


Mr. GoupEN: There is only one facility in Canada, at least in recent 
rears, which has been used for the production of heavy guns, and with the 
xception of some spares, which I believe are still being produced, I do 
t know of any defence orders in that plant. This plant is not exclusively 
500 in defence production work. It does other work. As far as defence 
_ 23530- 9—23 
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production is concerned, I do not: Ienow of. any other work going on theral 
with the exception of the production of some spares. I am advised that there 
are some sub-contracts in that plant, but not direct contracts from the de-— 
partment. 


Mr. WEBSTER: Would that be the plant at Sorel? 


‘Mr. GOLDEN: Yes. 
Mr. Wincu: I am interested not only in the plants being adapted to produce | 


heavy guns, but I know, for example, during the last war—it was very 
hush, hush at the time—that the British ordnance established at the Dominion 
Bridge plant in Vancouver a very well equipped plant for the production at — 
that time of anti-aircraft guns. Do you know of any planning that has taken > 
place in regard to that plant being used for the production of the new type 
of armament? : 

-Mr. Goipen: I would not think so. 

Mr. WincH: I hate to see the expending of hundreds of millions and — 
billions of dollars during an emergency in regard to these plants to carry on 
defence production, and then not utilizing the capital eye. that has been® 2 
installed. “ 


‘Mr. GoLpEN: We certainly ‘have no shortage of defence facilities in this | 
country at the moment, Mr. Winch. 


Mr. WincH: Of course, that is not quite my point. My point is, we do 
not ‘have a shortage, and because you now have a defence production sharing 
arrangement, do you visualize the potential use of those plants in regard to — 
your production sharing arrangement with the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom as well as other countries. 


~ Mr. GoLpEN: Yes, sir. This is one of the main objects of this program. 
I doubt ‘that it is going to be possible to achieve it in every case. There are 
some cases where ‘the changing military requirements are such that it. is 
going to be extremely difficult to change some plants. It is perfectly true to 
say, as you suggest, that one of our purposes is to try and diversify and keep 
active as many of these plants as we can. ~a 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other further questions in regard to the 
minister’ s statement, gentlemen? s 

Mr. HELLYER: It is rather ironical to have all these facilities and not. be 7 
ee ‘them for defence equipment production. : 

' WincH: There is one logical question which should be asked: P 
ae we will get an answer is another question. It is said at page 4 thereof: 
‘_..the decline in the relative importance of traditional armaments...”. Does 
that mean, therefore, perhaps, that we are considering nuclear armaments? — 

Mr. Carter: I would like to ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 3 

‘The CHAIRMAN: Yes, by all means, Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Carter: Is it envisaged that, should an emergency develop, this 
Emergency Supply Hanne Branch would be absorbed by the War Supplies 
Agency? 

Mr: GoLpEN: I Fenty do not know, sir. It might disappear, or it might 
be absorbed. It would have no real function to perform, presumably. Its 
personnel might be absorbed. It would be too late at that time to start plan-_ 
ning and this agency would disappear unless it had something to do elsewhere. 

Mr. HELLYER: It would be too late to start doing anything. I wonder if we 
should have an emergency committee to coordinate all the emergency com- 
mittees. 


alae 
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_ The CHAIRMAN: Can we now turn to page 153 on vote 66? Shall that page 
carry, gentlemen? 


Agreed to. 


+The CHarrMAN: We will turn to page 154, still in regard to Departmental 
Administration. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 
@ Mr. McILraitTH: I would like to ask some questions in regard to crown 
corporations that are not included here. 
_. The CHAIRMAN: We will reach those at the end of our considerations. I 
said that yesterday, Mr. MclIlraith. 
- Shall page 154 carry, gentlemen? 

Agreed. 


“4 The CHAIRMAN: We will turn to page 155, still in regard to Departmental 
Administration. Are there any questions here, gentlemen? Shall that page 
-earry? 
¢ Agreed. 
z The CHAIRMAN: That concludes our consideration of Vote 66. 

- Mr. Carter: May I ask a question in regard to a matter on page 155 of 
the estimates? I note that you have deducted the salaries of employees of 
‘the cloth warehouse. What has happened to this item? Has ‘the cloth warehouse 
disappeared? It says here: “gross total salaries and wages less salaries of 
employees of cloth warehouse”. 

Mr. GoLpEeN: The cloth has been turned over to the Department of National 
mee nce, Mr. Carter. 

Mr. CARTER: I see. 

Item 66, carried. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now we will deal with Vote 67. 


§ 


Item 67. Care, Maintenance and Custody of Standby Defence Plants, Buildings, 
Machine Tools and Production Tooling ..............eeeeeeerececeercees $ 400,000 


The CHAIRMAN: This item has been reduced from $882,000 to $400,000 
‘this year. Are there any questions in this regard, gentlemen? 
= Mr. GoLpEN: There is a supplementary in that regard, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairMaN: All right; I have it here some place. The supplementary 
items have not been referred to this committee. 

Mr. GoLpEN: I thought I had better mention it, because it is not really a 
reduction. 

Mr. HELLYER: What care is being taken of the Iroquois engine tooling? 
How much is this costing and what do you plan to do with it eventually? 
Mr. GoLpEN: One of the main items under this vote is the engine testing 
arrangements, and that represents over $200,000 of that vote. 

é E The CHarrMAN: Are there any other large items in that item, Mr. Golden? 

Mr. GoLpEN: Yes, there is a substantial item in connection with the John 
Inglis company. All the other items are of modest size. 

Mr. Heuuyer: Is the Iroquois engine jiggs and tooling still intact? 
Mr. GOLDEN: Yes. 

Mr. HELLYER: What do you intend to do with this? 

The CHAIRMAN: Six cents a pound, I imagine. 

Mr. WEBSTER: Perhaps it is war assets. 


= Mr. Go.tpEn: I,do not think I can answer that question in regard to the 
3 ntions, but at the moment it is intact. 
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Mr. HELLYER: Why do we not cut it up the way we did with the Avi ) 
Arrow? am 
Mr. Goupen: There were possibilities that were encdenes sutticien ly 
interesting to warrant relatively modest expenditures which were required 
to keep it intact. 
‘Mr. HELLYER: That is a modest understatement. 
The CHarRMAN: Are there any further questions in regard to yore 67, 
gentlemen? fa 
Mr. HELLYER: I think you ent tell the minister that he can prepare a 
statement in regard to the estimates of this year or next. year, because we 
_ eventually will want to know what his plans are. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MclIlraith and gentlemen, vote 68 is for the establishas 
ment of production capacity and substantial amounts to capital assistance. 


Ve 


Item 68. For the establishment of production capacity and for capital assistance 

for the construction acquisition, extension or improvement of capital equip- 

' ment or works by private contractors engaged in defence contracts, or 

by Crown Plants operated on. a management-free basis, or by Crown 

Companies under direction of the Minister of Defence Production, subject to = 
the approval of-Treasury Boards oc5 oss cs ead Peer ew a ent hs beset eerie tas ~ $+ 2,731,506 =: 


o> 


Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, could we have a policy explanation as to how 
these capital grants are made. Are they made as grants, or are they recover- 
able, or are they allowed to have them free; or, if they are recoverable, are 
they then written off at a high rate of depreciation? Just how does this work? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Capital assistance remains the property of the crown; it is 
. not a gift. A number of things may happen to it. In many cases we have 
subsequently sold it, either to the firm 'to whom the assistance was originally 
given, or to someone else. In other cases, we have taken it away from the 
firm to whom the assistance was granted and put it in storage until it i 
required on some other occasion. 4 

Mr. WINCH: Do you charge a rental on it, if it is being used, since you 
own it? 


Mr. Goupen: If it is being used for non-defence purposes, a rental woul 
be charged: if it is used for defence purposes, normally a rental would not be 
charged, because it is owned by the crown, and you would be charging yourself, 

Mr. WincH: Is this not done to companies who hold contracts with the 
grown: —- 

_ Mr. GOLDEN: If capital assistance is given to a contractor for a defen es 
contract, then no rental would be charged and the equipment remains the 
property of the crown. a 

Mr. WINcH: The company cannot, then, include the cost of that machine: 
as part of his contract price? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Quite so. 

Mr. Wincu: He cannot charge— 

Mr. GOLDEN: He cannot charge anything related to that; that is quite righi 

Mr. WincH: And if you decide to sell—as you say you sometimes do—is 
that done by yourself, or by Crown Assets Disposal? 4 

Mr. GOLDEN: If it is sold as a surplus asset, then it is sold through Cro 1 
Assets. In many cases they have been sold, not as surplus assets, they are 
still required for defence, but the contractor has agreed to buy it. Then we 
would sell it direct. There have been many cases of this over the years. 


Mr. WINCH: What is the basis of sale? In other words, what is the write+ 
off by oS: crown on that? : 
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: Mr. Goupen: ‘The basis of most of the sales has been cost price to the 


hi Mr. WINCH: Is ie a definite rate of depreciation, according to the 
‘machine? 
_. Mr. GoLpEN: Generally, it is on a straight line basis. 
Mr. WINCH: I want to try to pin down whether or not there is any correct- 
_ ness in the statements we hear and read quite often, that too often it is a give- 
away price. I want to make sure it is not a give-away price, that the crown 
is. receiving a proper valuation if it sells, after having put forward all the 
money itself. 
g ‘Mr. GoLpEN: It is our belief that there are no give- aways. The principal 
sales of equipment that have been made over the years aggregate in cost some 
$97, 471,000; the crown received $63,586,000. 
og The CHAIRMAN: That was your total cost, less your depreciation? 
_ Mr. Goupen: That is right, sir. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on vote 68? 
4 Mr. HELLYER: I wonder if the deputy minister could tell us what is the 
nature of the assistance to A.V. Roe Ltd. in respect to the Avrocar: is it capital 
_ assistance, development grants, or what? 
__-Mr. Gowben: There is no capital assistance there. 
’ Mr. HELLYER: There is some type of assistance, though, is there not? I 
have a newspaper article here, the headline of which reads, ‘Pushing ‘flying 
Saucer’ as, 
What do they mean by ‘“‘pushing it”? The article says: 
The Defence Production Department is putting as much as $2,500,- 
000 into Avro’s kitty for the development of the “flying saucer”. 


Mr. Goupen: Under another vote there is a somewhat more modest 
: _ assistance to— 
The CHAIRMAN: Could we hold that, then, until we get the proper vote, 
Mr. Hellyer? 
Mr. HELLYER: Under what vote would this come? 
_. Mr. Gowen: Vote 71. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, may vote 68 carry? 
i Agreed. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Vote 69 is an increase from $100,000 to $129,175 it is 
“grants to municipalities in lieu of taxes. Are there any questions? 


Ayer 


% i. « ttem 69. Grants to municipalities in lieu of taxes on Crown-owned defence 
es plants operated by private contractors .. 22... 222s cece eccrine etee res eesees $ 129,175 


Mr. WEBSTER: That is an increase in assessments and valuations, I suppose. 

. - The CHarrMaAN: Are there any further questions? 

m Agreed. 

2 z The CHAIRMAN: Vote 70 is exactly the same as last year. Are there any 
Beiiestions? 


5 


Item 70. To establish qualified sources for the production of component parts 
and materials subject to the approval of Treasury Board and to authorize 
commitments against future years in the amount of $1,500;000F sao pa oatre $ 950,000 


= 


Mr. WINCH: What is ‘meant by “strategic components development”? 
The CHAIRMAN: You would like an explanation first, Mr. Winch? 
Mr. WincH: Yes, please. 
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Mr. GOLDEN: ‘The purpose of this vote is to ensure the maximum participa- 
tion of Canadian firms in defence procurement, to establish qualified sources 
of supply of component parts and materials sufficiently in advance of Depart-— 
ment of National Defence contract demands to lessen the dependence of end- — 
product producers on United States and other sources of supply. ’ 

It was recognized that a gap existed between the research and development # 
activities of Defence Research Board and the manufacturer’s capability of © 
producing items in quantity consistent with the necessary quality. E 

The purpose of this vote is to provide these high-quality components which 
can be purchased by the manufacturers of the end-items for national defence. — 

_ Mr. McIzrairH: What is the nature, or the method of handling this vous 
is it a grant to the companies concerned, or how is it handled? 

Mr. GoupEn: It is not a grant. It is usually a contract for the manufacture ; 
of prototypes, the development of prototypes, or something lke that. + 

In almost all cases the company would put up the capital cost, and we ¥ 
would put up the cost of the first pilot run, or something like that. “= 

Mr. McI,raiTH: Your expenditure last year was $572,000; am I correct? 

Mr. GoLpEn: No. I think our expenditure was less than that; the expen- 
diture was actually only $281,000. q 

Mr. McIuraitH: I am reading the figure on page 157 of the estimates. 

The CHAIRMAN: It says “‘estimated total’. 

Mr. GOLDEN: These books are printed— } 

Mr. McIuraitu: I wanted to clear that up. The actual to December is shown 3 
as $128,000, and the estimate for the balance of the year is $444,000, making © 
a total of $572,000. That estimate, then, was too high by a very substantial — 
amount? 7 

Mr. GOLDEN: Oh, yes. It fave a very long time to get these contracts 
going; there are a lot of people you have to satisfy before you are allowed 
to spend this money. z 

Mr. McIiLraitH: Coming to this year, 1960-61, do you estimate, at this — 
stage—bearing in mind that the estimate book was published some months a6 Is 
—that you are going to require all the money? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, we still estimate that the full amount is required. 

Mr. McItraiItH: Can you indicate to the committee the nature of the com- — 
ponents that are assisted under this vote this year? 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you mean, the types of developments? 

Mr. McILRAITH: Yes—something more substantial. 

Mr. Goutpen: A high power Klystron and TR cell facility—as long as ‘| 
am not asked to explain some of these—precision electronic ceramic conn 
ponents parts, microwave tubes, actuators, alternators and regulators, acceler-_ 
ometers, fuel pumps, gear boxes, hydraulic controls. 

The CHAIRMAN: That gives us a rough idea. 

Mr. McILtraitH: How many companies received benefit under this estimate 
last year? 

Mr. GOLDEN: Last year? 

Mr. McIuRaITH: Yes. Can you give an estimate for this year? Either figure 
would suit my purpose. 


Mr. GOLDEN: About a dozen in this current year, or more. 


The CHAIRMAN: It will be all major items, then. Are there any further 
questions? Shall vote 70 carry? 


Agreed. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Vote 71 is $5 million: to sustain technological capability 
in Canadian industry. 
Item 71. To sustain technological capability in Canadian industry by supporting 

selected defence development programs, on terms and conditions approved 


a: -by Treasury Board, and to authorize commitments against future years in 
e anne ramouUunt OF 67.000, 000 ores canaries Satis gemceliean eres sonic oe obuceeaed $ 5,000,000 


Mr. WINCH: On research and development, just how do you tie in with 
_ the defence research board on that, because it appears to be almost the same, 
research and development? 


How do you explain it, as differentiating between defence production and 
i defence research board? 


a Mr. GOLDEN: This vote is not intended to cover any item which is of direct 
interest to the Department of National Defence. Any item of direct interest 

by _to the Department of National Defence is funded either by the Defence Re- 

_ search Board or by the particular service concerned. 

hi _ The purpose of this vote is to assist in sustaining the research and dev- 
_ elopment capability in Canadian industry with which to undertake the sharing 

> of defence development and production tasks with the United States; and the 

_ purpose of this vote also is to assist in those cases where there is no direct 
Canadian military requirement at the moment, but there appear to be reason- 


_ able prospects of getting contracts in the ‘tare from the United States 
military services. 


K 5 


ba Mr. WINCH: Actually, then: it is an investment by your branch, in order 
_ to place Canadian industry in a better position of being able to compete for 
i outside contracts? 


fs Mr. GOLDEN: Yes, sir, exactly. 


4 Mr. Foreiz: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hellyer was asking a question regarding 
_ the flying saucer. The report in ihe press is: 

: The Defence Production Department is putting as much as $2,500,000 
a into Avro’s kitty for the development of the “flying saucer”. 

_ A departmental executive disclosed the investment was being made 
: -___. in cooperation with A. V. Roe Canada Ltd. and the U.S. Defence Depart- 
ment. 


he Mr. GOLDEN: There is a contract in contemplation with the company for 
a much smaller amount than the amount you read, sir. 
y Mr. ForGIE: This is a newspaper report. 

Mr. Goupen: I believe we are now in possession of authority to negotiate 
a contract with the company; but it is for a much smaller amount. 
Mr. Forcie: Have you any idea as to the amount involved? 
Mr. GOLDEN: Three hundred thousand dollars. 
e Mr. WincH: Have you any money on the Bobcat, under the same vote? 
3 Mr. GOLDEN: The Bobcat is a requirement of the army, and is therefore— 
¢ at least, the dévelopment of it is a requirement of the army, and is not being 


funded by this vote at all. 
na Mr. ForGcige: A more dignified name for this would be the Avrocar; is that 


7 
se correct? 


Mr. GOLDEN: It is called the Avrocar, yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on vote 71? 


Mr. Carter: Is the department interested in this Hovercraft that we hear 
o much about? 


4 
- 
’ 


1S correct. 
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“Mr, WEBSTER: That is this. 
_ Mr. Carter: No; that is the flying saucer—that is not the same thing. 4 


Mr. Foraig: In the newspaper report it says that the Avrocar and thal 
flying saucer are one and the same thing. I do not know whether or not that 


Mr. GOLDEN: They are called that. I do not know what you mean by the 
- Hovercraft there. a 
Mr. Wesster: You mean the machine that hovers around and keeps a 
cushion of air under it? “9 


Mr. Carter: Yes, it hovers around and has a cushion of air under it. 
Mr. GOLDEN: The Curtis Wright development—we have no contracts. 
The CHAIRMAN: May the item carry? 

Agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Vote 72, Crown Companies. 
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Item 72. Expenses incurred by Defence Construction (1951) Limited in procuring 
the construction of defence projects on behalf of the Department of National 
Defence and procuring the construction of such other projects as are ap- 
proved: by:4 Treasury (Board: ys iis ey sos Foe Care eae On ae ee $ 3,876,117 


Mr. Forcig: I have a question on this. It is a question regarding contracts 
that are entered into by the department for construction. I suppose this might | 
be more properly called under Central Mortgage and Housing. My question 
refers to contracts regarding construction of houses and buildings in Bee 
camps. 

Mr. GOLDEN: I have the Chief Engineer, Defence Construction, here; but 
housing is done by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 

The CHAIRMAN: That would not be in here at all. a 

Mr. ForGiE: I would like to have this question answered, if I may. In the 
construction of housing around these military camps, is this done under Defence 


Construction, or is it carried on by Central Mortgage and Housing for the 
Department of National Defence? a 


Mr. GOLDEN: Housing is not generally done by Defence Construction; es is 
done by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


Mr. J. P. Strruine (Chief Engineer, Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
Except under special agreement between Central Mortgage and ourselves. 4 
Where we have staff on location, and where it is convenient to Central Morteage 
for us to call a tender to supervise housing on establishments where we already@ 
have staff, we do build houses. 

Mr. Forcie: Construction has a staff at Petawawa, has it not? 

Mr. STIRLING: Yes. However, we do not build houses at Petawawa. 

Mr. Forcier: But, you have been supervising the construction of edifices in 
the Petawawa camp for the Department of National Defence? 

Mr. STIRLING: Yes. a 

Mr. ForciE: I know how difficult this may be, but is there any way in | 
which a clause could be inserted in these contracts, when they are awarded 
to the different recipients, that as far as possible the labour employed by these 
contractors concerned should be taken from the section of the country where 
the contract is to be performed? 

That constitutes a problem. I think there could be collaboration betwee nn 
the Department of Labour, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, and the | 
Department of Defence Production on that point. Ee 
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‘The Cuatrman: Thank you, Mr. Forgie. 
& Gentlemen, we have only two more votes. 
3 The next‘ vote is vote 73. - 
3 Have you a question on vote 72, Mr. Mcllraith? 
Mr. McIuratruH: I have one general question in connection with crown 

- companies about which I wanted to ask. This has to do with the sale of Polymer 
_ Corporation. I understand there is no provision in here for Polymer. 
_ What is the position concerning the continued ownership of Polymer by 
the crown, through the department? 

The CHAIRMAN: What is your question? 
ih Mr. McItRaiTH: What is the position concerning the continued ownership 
of Polymer by the crown, through the department? 

_ Is that a question for the deputy to answer? 

Mr. GOLDEN: I do not think I can answer that. 

Mr. McILRAITH: Well, if the minister returns, I want to pursue that line 
of questioning. 

Then, on Canadian Arsenals, I have one question. 

The CHAIRMAN: That concerns vote 74. 

Mr. Rocers: In so far as the Polymer situation is ‘concerned, has there 
been any more recent development in the Red Deer area? 

Mr. GOLDEN: No. 


ges 


ea 
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: Mr. RoceErs: No decision has been made? 
7 Mr. GOLDEN: Nothing is going forward on Red Deer at the moment. 
Item agreed to. ® 


CANADIAN ARSENALS LIMITED 


a 

; Item 73. Administration and Operation ................. BYEPE It ey deasae eae ctor a hee se tees $ 1,349,120 

Item 74. Construction, Improvements and Equipment ...................ee00- $ 282.085 

. Mr. CarTER: There is ‘quite a reduction this year; could Mr. Golden ex- 


- plain that. 
f Mr. GOLDEN: There is a supplementary. Actually, it is up. It is No. 509— 
4 supplementary, $1,500,000. Actually, it is up. 
sq Mr. McILRAITH: What is the explanation for the increase? What are you 
- procuring? 
* Mr. GOLDEN: The explanation is that the volume of work at Canadian 
_ Arsenals is down. 
. When the estimates were first drafted, it was contemplated it might be 
, possible to accelerate certain work for one of the services which would give 
a level of activity at Canadian Arsenals, which would be such that only 
q $1,349,000 of a subsidy would be required. However, it transpired this accelera- 
tion of orders was not possible and, therefore, a supplementary vote was 
_ required. 
4 Mr. McILRAItH: What plants of Canadian Arsenals are being kept in 
= _ operational condition? 
Mr. GoupeEn: I do not think any have been closed. 
The following plants are still in operation: 

Dominion Arsenal, Quebec City, P.Q. 

Gun Ammunition, Lindsay, Ontario, 
Small Arms, Long Branch, Ontario, 
G. Filling, St. Paul L’Ermite, P.Q., 
a Explosives, Valleyfield, P.Q., 
Instrument and Electronics, Scarborough, Ont. 
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Mr. McILRaITH: Your problem is a fortunate one in that we are not re- 
quiring the work. We are not requiring the ammunition, and they are Sunply E 


idle for that reason. 
Mr. GOLDEN: That is right. 


The item is to take account of the fact that the overheads are too greet 4 


for the volume that is there. 


Mr. McIurRaITH: It really represents a reduction in expenditure rather 
than an increase, as it appears, because, normally, they would be producing — 
ammunition for the Canadian government, in large part, and that would be an © 


estimate of the department of defence. 
Mr. GOLDEN: This is going back to the old practice. 
Items 73 and 74 agreed to. 


4 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, that concludes our consideration of the 


estimates of the Department of Defence Production. Thank you very much. 


On the recommendation of the steering committee, we will reconvene at — 


9.30 a.m., Tuesday, if that is satisfactory. 
Some Hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. _ 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HOUSE oF Commons, Room 238-S 
TUESDAY, July 19, 1960. 
(26) 


eS The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 9.30 o’clock a.m. 
‘this day. The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 
ae 


Ss Members present: Messrs. Carter, Chambers, Halpenny, Hellyer, Kennedy, 
Li ambert, Rogers, Smith (Calgary South). Webster, and Winch—10. 


___In attendance: Mr. E. B. Armstrong, Assistant Deputy Minister of National 
Defence (Finance); Mr. R. B. Curry, Director, Emergency Measures Organiza- 
tion; and Mr. D. B. Dwyer, Superintendent, Parliamentary Returns, Department 
of National Defence. 


af The Chairman presented the Fifth Report of the Subcommittee on Agenda 
and Procedure which is as follows: 


The Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure has the honour to 
present the following as its 


FIFTH REPORT 


Your Subcommittee met at 3.30 p.m. on Thursday, July 14, 1960, the 
Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presiding. 


-Members present: Mr. Halpenny, Hon. Paul Hellyer and Messrs. 
Lambert for Smith (Calgary South), Webster and Winch. 


Your Subcommittee considered the question of calling outside wit- 
nesses in connection with the Committee’s consideration of the Estimates 
of the Department of National Defence. 


Following debate, your Subcommittee resolved, on division, to recom- 
mend to the Main Committee that no outside witnesses be called in 
connection with the consideration of the Estimates of the Department of 
National Defence. 


Respectfully submitted, 


G. E. HALPENNY, 
f Chairman. 
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It was moved by Mr. Lambert, seconded by Mr. Wwensten that the Com- 
mittee concur in the Report of the Subcommittee. “ 


Following debate, the said motion was carried on the following division: 
YEAS, 6; NAYS, 3. 4 


On Clause-by-Clause consideration 


On Items 229 to 232 inclusive, Mr. Armstrong was questioned; the said items 
were severally approved. 


On Item 233, Mr. Curry was questioned; the said item was approved. 


' On Items 234 to 237 inclusive, Mr. Armstrong was questioned; the said 
items were severally approved. 


At 10.45 o’clock am. the Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock p.m. on. 
‘Wednesday, July 20, 1960. 1 


Eric H. Jones, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 
TuEspDAy, July 19, 1960. 
. 9.30 a.m. 
4 The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 
; Although Mr. Hellyer is not here, he asked a question at our last meeting 


-as to how much of the $14,216,000, tinder vote 228, at page 323, provided for 
development expended on projects performed by industry. 


The answer provided by the department is: 


It is estimated that approximately $9,500,000 of the $14,216,000 provided 
for development will be expended on projects performed by industry. Some 
of the larger projects provided for are listed below: 


~ 


~Tri-Service 


im 


Electronic components development projects ................ $ 225,000 
Navy 
Pe ER BORIC OSES TY aks Puy oS wale slo Glee Bee bate ah ee ee. $ 65,000 
Serviceability studies on various equipments .............. $ 40,000 
“Army | 
) Bobeat,........ ... $ 644,000 
| STOL (Short Take- Off & ‘Landing). and VTOL ‘(Vertical 
c Poke Oth 6: Mandine)-< studies’. 2... .. 0.7. hotest $ 100,000 
| Deemer PsA VAT atin Ly iC), -! sg, daiese we) Late oo he ee $ 170,000 
maproven range of field- radio! sets fv... sn. ose hele e cakes $ 50,000 
RCAF 
; ie Loe -Operational light: Trainer— ic... dei feb deat a $1,800,000 
4 Areus/Operational Flight & Tactical Trainer +. ...0..:<...0.0- $2,000,000 
me UGe@Operauonial lr light’ Trainer: a3 ..7.. Jw. felon, eee $ 950,000 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we had a subcommittee meeting. 


Your subcommittee considered the question of calling outside witnesses in 
‘connection with the committee’s consideration of the estimates of the Depart- 
‘ment of National Defence. 

Following debate, your subcommittee resolved, on division, to recommend 
to the main committee that no outside witnesses be called in connection with 
the consideration of the estimates of the Department of National Defence. 

In attendance at that meeting were Mr. Hellyer; Mr. Lambert, who acted 
for Mr. Smith; Mr. Webster, Mr. Winch and myself. 
. Are there any comments, gentlemen? 
’ Mr. WiIncH: Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that I am one of those who 
opposed the recommendation. 
_. There is not much I can say except that I believe it is unfair to the 
committee, and it is not a proper investigation when you can only hear one 
point of view and, basically, what might be called only one expert witness. 

' I feel keenly disappointed at the view the subcommittee has taken. As I 
registered my objection at the steering committee, I register it again here. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Winch. 
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Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, I would like to support what Mr. Winch said, 

by registering my disappointment that we have taken this course. : 
We have refrained, to some extent, in our questioning—or, at least, cur- 
tailed it—in the hope that it would be possible to have witnesses at the end 
of our hearings, at which time we could ask further questions. 3 
As Mr. Winch said, if we want to get an over-all view of what our de- 
fence policy should be, certainly we want to obtain ideas from all individuals, 
wherever we can. I 
I do not think we, as laymen, are in a position to come to a mature 
judgment, or considered judgment, on these important matters, without 
getting ideas from people who have a different point of view. “4 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Smith. ) 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not know that. 
there is a great deal I can add. , 
At one time I felt there might be some advantage, when this committee 
was in its earlier stages, in calling any person who could offer himself as an 
expert witness. I think our friend, the official opposition critic, disclosed the 
real intention of his own party when he suggested the political parties should 
nominate those people to be called. Throughout his entire examination he has, | 
‘I suggest, attempted to run a political campaign rather than a constructive” 
examination in this committee. ~ a 
At one point, he assessed the importance of the committee in terms that: 

we could make a visit to NATO, and then had some difference of opinion on 
this later. 7 
I suggest there is no object in this committee proceeding to call witnesses 
on the basis that we are not going to examine defence expenditures, but 
rather as he has done—attempted to make purely political hay out of the 
proceedings. j 
The CHAIRMAN: Have you a comment, Mr. Lambert? 


Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, I was rather intrigued earlier at the thought 
we might call witnesses. However, then came the problem whom we should 
call, and once you call them there arises the question of offering the privilege 
of rebuttal either one way or the other. It results in a never-ending discussion, 
and I consider it is practically impossible to be fair to everyone. ae 

After all, the members have available the writings of a number of people 
who might have been suggested, and they can read their evidence. 4 

I feel this question should not arise at this time. There is a lack of time 
for the calling of witnesses, and I cannot see where it would be fair, as a 
matter of fact, if we called former service personnel, the result of whose 
policies might still be in force, without giving an opportunity to present senior 
staff officers to expand and elaborate on the position. I just cannot see how 
you can have an objective appreciation to the calling of these witnesses and, 
as Mr. Smith indicated, I cannot go along with the suggested formula that the 
parties name their own witnesses, even though they do it with all the goodwill 
in the world. If so, I think there would be the feeling that people were advanc- 
ing views on behalf of a certain political party. Certain of the witnesses who 
were suggested were American citizens, and we have no guarantee that any 
witnesses we might ask to come would be prepared to appear. 

I might say there has been no restriction on the question of policy. The 
members of the committee have had complete and free play in this connection. 
I think it was one of the earlier objectives of the committee that we could go 
into the matter of policy right to the “nth” degree—and that is what we have 
done. 

Mr. WINCH: Mr. Chairman, may I say that at the last steering committee 
meeting the question of witnesses being called as nominees of a political 
party was not discussed. ~) e 
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E May I state that I very forwardly put forth the fact that, in my view, 
it could not be on the basis of representation by parties, but on the potential- 
= of this committee being able to get advice and opinion. 

fe I object to the inference that was made in regard to our party. It was not 
discussed at all at the last meeting. 

4 Mr. LamMsBert: I exclude Mr. Winch from participating in the support of 
any such suggestion that the different political parties name their own 
nominees. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hellyer? 


Mr. HeLLyeR: Mr. Chairman, it is now perfectly obvious that government 
‘members of this committee never had any intention of calling witnesses, and 
I think it is a very sad commentary on the committee that, in fact, their 
earlier statements were nothing but vain protestations. 
% We have had weeks and weeks of interminable lengthy statements from 
the Minister of National Defence and the examination of his statement. 
> Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): And, equally lengthy statements by the 
“member speaking now! 
Mr. HELLYER: Much of the discussion has been merely a sterile examination 
of information which already was well known. I feel the committee has lost 
-a great opportunity. When the committee was set up, the country was given 
the impression that we were going to try and do a full, complete and com- 
‘prehensive job on this, and that we were going to have every possible oppor- 
tunity to get all the information we could— 

The CHAIRMAN: Such as going overseas. 


Mr: HELLYER: —on all sides of the question. 
| Surely there will be time to go overseas shortly. 
: Mr. WEBSTER: In September. 


4 Mr. HELLYER: Some of the hon. gentlemen have indicated that at the 
beginning they were intrigued with the idea of calling outside witnesses. I 
‘would like to know what it is that has changed their minds. Why do they 
feel that the evidence and opinions of other people would be less valuable 
now than it would have been at an earlier stage in our deliberations? I beg 
them to suggest why they have changed their minds, and what the actual 
reasons are behind this change. 

‘s Personally, in connection with the calling of witnesses, I cannot see that 
there would be anything to lose, and there would be much to gain. The only 
reason I put forward the suggestion on the breakdown earlier was to solve 
the fears of the government members on this committee. Now, certainly, the 
witnesses I wanted to call are all non-partisan; I think, if they have any 
politics, they would be supporters of the government—at least, if not all of 


them, perhaps all but one. 
Mr. WEBSTER: Avro engineers? 


Mr. HELLYER: And, I think the imputation of. motives on the part of one 
‘or two members of the committee, although to be expected, and although 
‘unparliamentary, are regrettable; because if this committee has been anything, 
it has been just a whitewash of a confused governmental situation. And, I 
do not think that we have anything to fear; I do not think the government 
had anything to fear. If they did, then that is all the more reason why we 
should have called more people, in order to find out what the facts are, and 
to find out, to the greatest possible extent, what the expert thinking is in 
terms of present-day defence technology and that projected for the years 
immediately ahead. ele ti 

So, Mr. Chairman, I must state again my objection to this decision of the 
steering committee. It is what I believe to be a breach of faith, in that the 
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impression was clearly given earlier that the calling of witnesses was just. a 
matter of time, and that we wanted to do, for reasons of organization, some | 
of the other things first. We wished to commence with the examination of the 
old accounts, and it was thought this would be a businesslike way of doing 
things. Well, rather than being businesslike, it has been the opposite; the com-. 
mittee has been given the “business”, in that it practically has run out of time, — 
and we still have not had the opportunity of getting down to the job of 
discussion, which we hoped we would, and which we felt we were promised 
at the time the committee was set up. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you any comments, Mr. Chambers? 


’ Mr. CHampers: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I was in con- 
siderable doubt earlier in the sessions of this committee as to whether or not 
we should call witnesses. However, I am in no doubt at all now—and, partic- 4 
ularly, after hearing Mr. Hellyer. 

He used one interesting word, and that is the word “facts”. . 

As I understand it, the way committees of the House of Commons have. 
worked in the past is that they call witnesses before them to ascertain the 
facts, and then the members of the committee, who are sent here for exactly 
that purpose, resolve the opinions and the ideas from the facts represented © 
to them. ; 

There has been before this committee a complete disclosure of the facts — 
of defence. As far as I can make out, no question that has been asked has _ 
remained unanswered. I think there was one exception, of a minor sort, 
where a question was not answered, on the grounds of security. But we have 
had a complete disclosure of the facts. 

There has been no argument put forward—I was not in the steering com- 
mittee meeting; but I do not believe any argument was put forward then—to 
give any support to the idea that these witnesses who are proposed could give 
us any additional information. They could give opinions. There are probably 
as many opinions as there are citizens in the country, and it is very difficult - 
to see where we could stop. ‘ 

The one thing that has come out of this committee is, that in the lengthy 
statements that have been made, by Mr. Hellyer particularhy. there has been 
no evidence at all of any alternatives being put forward to the present policy. 
Perhaps it was hoped that some of these witnesses could bring forward 
alternatives that could not be produced by the members here. Surely, Mr. 
Chairman, that is not our job: our job is to examine what is being done in 
defence now, and; in our report, to make such recommendations as we find 
are a good Hes 

It will be very interesting to me to see, when we come to the. rita 
of the report, if Mr. Hellyer has anything constructive to offer. But there has” 
been no evidence that these witnesses could assist us in doing that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Smith? ; 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I do not think there is anything on which 
IT want to comment. I was going to make one or two references to Mr. Hellyer’s — 
apology; but it hardly seems necessary. ; 


~ Mr. LAMBERT: Mr. Chairman, to bring the matter to a head, I would move 
that this committee concur in the recommendation of the steering committee. 


Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, I should like to say a further word in respect 
to Mr. Lambert’s and Mr. Chambers’ statements. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Carter. 


Mr. Carter: To begin with, regarding Mr. Chambers’ statement that 
witnesses could not produce facts, but merely opinions: we have heard a great 
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“many opinions from the minister himself, and, even if witnesses were brought 
_to give their opinions, they would have to give reasons to support their opinions 
and we would be in a position to evaluate their opinions, their reasons, and 
their bases for their judgments against those put forward by the minister. 
Mr. Lambert also said that we have had full opportunity to discuss policy. 
I do not think that is a correct statement. Our discussions have been limited 
by you, Mr. Chairman, to the items that are listed in the estimates, the 
actual physical items. That, to me, has been a new principle in the discussion of 
estimates, because I have never seen it done in the house, in the committee of 
the whole; and this is the first time I have ever heard of that principle being 
observed in the committee. 
| Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): That is hardly correct. Under the first you 
were permitted a general discussion, Mr. Carter. 
: Mr. CARTER: No, that is not so. We could ask questions on anything we 
wanted; but the question was put by the chairman: is there any money in 
this item for this particular equipment, or this particular item? If there was 
not, then discussion was ruled out. We were not permitted to enquire as to 
why something else was not substituted for what was being put on the list— 
: and that is a very important part of the examination of government policy, 
which we are not being allowed to explore at all. 

Since we are spending $1,600 million on defence, and the question of 
national defence is certainly the biggest question, and perhaps the most difficult 
that faces parliament and the Canadian people today, I do no think that we 

: have done anything at all to come to any considered judgment, either as 
' to the effectiveness of the present policy or as to what substitute there should 
be for it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you seconding Mr. Lambert’s motion, Mr. Carter— 
or have we a seconder for Mr. Lambert’s motion? 

Mr. WEBSTER: I second the motion. 

Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, I think it should be pointed 
out that with respect to your rulings, where specific, physical items were 
referred to, it is true that the chairman—and I think correctly—kept us 
to them. But we had a number of statements by the minister which did 

open up a fairly substantial field for examination. And if Mr. Carter—and, . 
I gather, Mr. Hellyer—feel this has failed, I suggest it is because of the com- 
mittee’s failure, through inability, itself to obtain whatever information it 
- required. Certainly it has not been the circumstance under which we have 
- been permitted to operate. 
2 The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Smith. I am not apologizing for what 
I have done. 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Smith has raised an interesting point. A few minutes 
ago we were told there has been a complete disclosure of the facts, which 
is nonsense. 

Mr. SmituH (Calgary South): What is your view? 

Mr. HeLLyer: And now Mr. Smith tells us that if we have failed, it is 

because of our inability to obtain the information required. This presents 
an interesting contradiction and, I think, sums up very well the situation 
which we have encountered. 

We have not been able to get a complete disclosure of the facts. After 
weeks of asking questions, we still do not know what the policy of this 
government is with respect to the use of atomic warheads. . 

Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): You were so busy offering yourself as 

a witness that you were not able to listen. 


~ 
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icpened: ee ORE 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): From you? 


Mr. HELLYER: We still do not know the government’s policy. We know 
it only has half a policy on defence; but we still do not know whether or not 
it is going to re-equip its air defence squadrons. , 

If you look through the evidence, there are at least 20 places where | 
something has come under ponciderian and the policy has not been made 
at all clear, and the facts have not been disclosed. As far as Mr. Smith . 

_ Stating that we have not presented an alternative— 


‘ Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): I made no such remark. ie a 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Carter put the record straight on that very well © 
when he said that every time we attempted to make even a short statement, 
_ merely by way of background information for the purpose of posing a question, © 

the chairman clamped down and imposed a rather rigid strait-jacket on the 
amount of discussion that was permitted by members of the committee. a 
Under these circumstances, it has been impossible to have a complete — 
interchange of ideas. Perhaps that was not the function of this committee; | 
but certainly the function of this committee was to obtain as a wide a band q 
of information and expert opinion as possible—and that we have not done. — 
We thought we were going to be permitted to do that, and because we have — 
not been permitted to do that we feel that this committee has missed—has ~ 
failed to accept fully its responsibility to the Canadian people in obtaining, ~ 
not only the views of the minister and those supporting him, his officials, — 
but from others who might hold the same views. We would be interested to. 
know if they do. Or they might hold contrary views. Certainly we feel that — 
some outside people should have been called. A 
Mr. SmirH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, these matters of indecisions q 
were matters of indecision when Mr. Hellyer was one of the responsible 
ministers of the former government. I suggest it might not be a bad idea by 
call him, to see why these matters were not dealt with earlier. se 


Mr. Wincu: A plague on both your houses! 4 
: The CHAIRMAN: Moved by Mr. Lambert, seconded by Mr. Webster, that the 
committee concur in the report of the steering committee. Are you ready for 4 
the question, gentlemen? a 
Mr. CHAMBERS: What is the question, Mr. Chairman? pes 
The CHAIRMAN: The question is: all those in favour of Mr. Lambert’s— 
motion, would you raise your hand please, so that we can count. ’ 
The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: Six, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN: Contrary, if any, please? 
The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: Three, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. I declare the motion carried. Now will you 
please turn to page 324, vote 229, Mutual Aid. Are there any questions on 
mutual aid? 


MUTUAL AID 


Ttem 229. Contributions to infrastructure and military costs of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and the transfer of defence equipment and supplies and 
the provision of services and facilities for defence purposes in accordance 
with section 3 of The Defence Appropriation Act, 1950, not exceeding a 
total of $54,800,000 including the present value of defence equipment or 
supplies or the cost of services made available by the Canadian Forces 
estimated in the amount of $40,000,000 and provided by appropriations for 
those forces in the current and former years in respect of which, notwith- 
standing subsection (3) of section 3 of the said Act, no amount shall be 
charged to this appropriation or paid into a special account Provided by ee 
RTS T VOLO Mens eh Call clan as Yo we a a OK Catan apa dovarenamti cae cate SiS ee ent ar A Ceara ahd ee $14,800,000 © 
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4 - - Mr. Lampert: Yes, Mr. Chairman. Perhaps Mr. Armstrong could give us 
~an appreciation of the relative volume of mutual aid at this time, as against 
_ the immediate past, and what might be considered in the future. 


s Mr. E. B. Armstrone (Assistant Deputy Minister, (Finance), Department 
of National Defence): Mr. Chairman, I do not think I could give an appre- 
ciation of what might be the volume of mutual aid in the future. But in terms 
of the past... 
he Mr. LAMBERT: Policy. 
4 Mr. Armstronc: As you will note from this vote, the mutual aid is being 
reduced in 1960-61 from $90 million to an estimated $54,800,000. The $90 
- million was some $45 million less than the previous year; and that in itself is 
less than earlier years, when the amounts were running in the order of $200 
million a year. 
In those earlier years there were two, perhaps three, main reasons why the 
j very large volume of mutual aid was necessary. First of all, there was the 
aircrew training plan which was being applied to all NATO nations. In the 
_ first six or seven years following the organization of NATO there were trained 
-—I have forgotten the number—very large numbers of aircrew from the various 
4 countries of NATO. Subsequently, as the number of pilots and navigators 
available reached a point where it was not necessary to continue this train- 
i ing, the countries in NATO developed training facilities of their own. The 
amount currently in this estimate has been limited to training for Denmark 
and Norway, with some minor training of navigators for, I think, one other 
NATO nation. — 
; Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, may I ask, if Mr. Lambert 
is through, a supplementary question on this? 

Mr. ArmstRoNG: Perhaps I could just finish the answer. The second reason, 
of course, was this: early in the program there was a very large volume of 
equipment transferred to NATO nations to assist in the build-up of the forces 
with equipment that was held by the Canadian forces at that time, and sub- 
_ sequently replaced. 

‘7 Thirdly, in the early years there were a number of contracts providing 
; ‘specifically for mutual aid to assist NATO partners and which, at the same 
time, assisted in the build-up of the defence industry in Canada. This period 
{ has now passed. The NATO countries themselves have reached a point where 
the requirement for equipment is not so urgent as it was; and, of course, 
- the Canadian forces do not, at this point, have large volumes of equipment that 
- they themselves can transfer to NATO nations. Consequently, this vote has 
gradually declined. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Smith, you had a supplementary question. 


: Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I wonder if I may ask Mr. Armstrong a 
- question—which he may prefer the minister to reply to—and it is this: has the 
, United Kingdom any training services under NATO, in Canada, for aircrews? 


Mr. ARMsTRONG: You are speaking of currently, whether or not they have? 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Yes. 


Mr. Armstronc: To my knowledge, they have not requested any training 
under our facilities. There has been some discussion of a general nature with 


a ie fe 
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_ respect to training in Canada. 

a Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): May I ask if Mr. Armstrong is aware of 
our reaction to these representations? 

4 < Mr. Chairman, the committee has, I think, established the fact that the 


- former agreement under NATO was not a terribly satisfactory agreement, from 
_ the financial standpoint, to Canada, although it was a very important contribu- 
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tion that we made. What I am interested in is this: if we are considering any ; 
basis under which any country, whether it be the United Kingdom or any | 
member of the alliance, will have its people trained within Canada, is it 
correct to assume that it would be on a totally different financial basis than the 
previous agreement? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, I think that is correct, with the exception of the 4 
NATO aircrew training that we are doing now. Any additional training would — 
involve the negotiation of a different type of agreement. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): That is satisfactory, Mr. Armstrong. 


Mr. WINCH: On the item of $35 million for Transfer to NATO Countries of © 
Equipment from Service Stocks, may I ask what equipment is intended be 
transferred under this vote, and to what countries? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I am not in a position to tell you to what SCHR EETED The q 
procedure which applies normally in respect of this equipment is that we seek © q 
the recommendation of the standing group of NATO as to the desirable NATO 
country to allocate the equipment to. That is done following the establishment ~ 
of the estimates at the beginning of the year; and we normally do not get their ~ 
recommendation back until some time in the fall, I can.tell you, however, the 
type of equipment included in this program. The single large item in the pro- 
gram comprises the CS2F aircraft; there are seventeen of those and they have 
an estimated value of $23,500,000. The remaining items are in number of © 
items which are fairly small in nature: equipment for 40mm anti-aircraft 
guns, some 30 calibre Browning machine guns, some 3.5 rocket launchers, some — 
60mm mortars, some 81mm mortars, anti-personnel mines, 90mm shells, some 
electronic equipment, certain transmitters and converters for transmitters, some 
163 pound bombs, 8% pound pactice bombs; then there is spare support for the 
aircraft, for some of the aircraft that have been transferred in previous progams — 
—the F-86 Sabres which were trasferred to Greece and Turkey, and also — 
spare support for the T-33 aircraft transferred in a previous program. ; 


Mr. WINCH: On what basis is equipment which is obsolete to Canada not — 
obsolete to the partners in NATO? 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Are there some training aircraft in here? 

Mr. ArmstRONG: No training aircraft. It is spare support for training air- 
craft. Let me put it this way, if we go back and look at one or two of the 
items I mentioned, for instance, the spare support for the aircraft which have — 
been transferred to Greece and Turkey, these Sabre aircraft were transferred — 
some years ago and they were an older mark than the aircraft now being flown — 
by the Canadian airforce in Europe. As new models of the aircraft came in it — 
was possible and desirable in the build-up of our NATO allies to transfer the — 
_ earlier aircraft which were not obsolete to our NATO partners. This applies, 
for example, to the CS2F Tracker aircraft, which is a modern aircraft and still 
coming into service with the Canadian navy. So we are using it in Canada and 
also are transferring these seventeen aircraft to our NATO partners. 4 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): In respect of the NATO training aircraft — 
could I ask if you are aware of any decision which might involve replacing : 
piston driven aircraft with the jet trainer. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: This question is under continuing study but no decision 
has been taken as to replacement. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on mutual aid? 

Mr. CARTER: What is the basis of these contributions? Are they based on | 
requests from the NATO countries or are they based on what we can spare 
from our surplus stocks? How is it arrived at? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: This is a question of mutual assistance. Canada endeavours a 
to make available those things which fit in with its own program here if it: has — 
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equipment which it can make available which is not required for its own force 
~ which would support its own Canadian industry, and at the same time would 
_ assist its NATO partners in Europe with equipment offered as mutual aid. The 
NATO secretariat and the NATO military authorities are aware of the general 
nature of the equipment which is desirable, but in the final analysis the list 
of equipment is determined by Canada, offered to NATO, and then the recom- 
-mendation of the NATO authorities as to the allocation of the equipment is 
submitted to the government for decision. I think invariably the government 
accepts the recommendation for allocation purposes. 


Mr. CARTER: Canada makes known what stock it has available for this 
purpose? 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. 
Mr. CARTER: On the basis that one of the various countries may require it? 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: Then the standing group, or whatever other NATO 
; authority, makes the decision. 
_ The CHarrMan: It acts as a clearing house. 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. 
Mr. CARTER: Do you base the value of this equipment on the initial cost 
price, do you take the depreciation into account, or how do you arrive at this 
particular figure? How do you place a value on the equipment? 


3 Mr. ARMSTRONG: As you perhaps know, the act which governs the granting 
of mutual aid provides that the equipment will be valued at its estimated 
present value. In respect of equipment that is not in current manufacture there 
is an estimate made and it averages out, as a general rule, at about 25 per cent 
of its original cost. Now, that 25 per cent, of course, includes whatever cost 
there may be in repairing, packaging, and so on, for transfer to a European 
NATO country. 

Mr. Carter: As a rough and ready rule it is 25 per cent of the original cost? 
-. Mr. Armstronc: Yes; this is the average. 

é Mr. Carter: And it is not the replacement value? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: No. 


Mr. Rocers: Mr. Armstrong, it will be observed that air crew training is 
_ down about $3 million. I have been given to understand that this is going to be 
increased at Penhold; that seems to be the impression in the area. Is there 
anything being done? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: I am afraid I could not answer specifically in respect of 
Penhold in terms of the mutual aid program. It is reduced slightly because the 
number of people being trained is somewhat lower than in the past. We now 
are training air crew only for Norway and Denmark. 

; Mr. Rocers: They have an emergency field there which has been under 
7 lease, but the lease has been cancelled this year. 

Mr. ArmstrONG: Yes. I can get you the answer. I do not know specifically 
whether or not there is any intention to increase training at Penhold or have 
some other activity. I do not know offhand. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Rogers brings up an interesting point. 

You have mentioned the discussions which have taken place with the United 
- Kingdom and conceivably other countries to enter into a new training program 
~ under NATO. I merely mention the possibility of it. Yet, in many instances, we 
are closing up a number of fields which could be used under such a circumstance. 
Some only are kept under what is described as “care and maintenance”. As I 
understand it, “care and maintenance” does not look after the maintenance of 
- the runways, and certainly not the buildings. Some of it is purely for storage. 
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I wonder whether we are keeping enough of these air fields available in the : 
event we may run into an extension of NATO. g 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: I may have caused some nicinderstandine in respect of 
the United Kingdom. That has not been a NATO sponsored inquiry. The United — 
Kingdom has made some inquiries of Canada and there has been some discus- — 
sion in respect of this. ; ja 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the results of those discussions are in the evidence. | 
Are there any further questions on mutual aid? 


Item agreed to. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE GENERAL 


. Item 230. To authorize, notwithstanding section 30 of the Financial Administration Act, 
and subject to allotment by the Treasury Board, total commitments of $2,950,656,748 
for the purposes of the foregoing votes relating to National Defence, regardless of 
the year in which such commitments will come in course of payment (of which _ 
it is estimated that $1,420,466,950 will come due for payment in future years) ...... $1 


Mr. LAMBERT: May we have an explanation in connection with this item? 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: I take it you are interested in knowing why this item is © 
here. a 

Mr. LAMBERT: Yes. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: The defence program is subject to a limitation which is 
imposed by this item as to the total commitments, or obligations if you would ; 
like to call them that, that they may enter into. This was always incorporated — 
as part of the defence vote before we broke it down into a number of votes, — 
When it was broken down into a number of votes, rather than repeat this — 
wording in every single vote it was decided as a matter of simplicity to provide — 
a single vote which provides that commitment authorization in respect of all ~ 
of the votes. Under this arrangement the allocation of the commitment authority — 
is subject, of course, as noted in the vote, to approval of the treasury board. 

The CHAIRMAN: May the item carry? 

Mr. HELLYER: Not yet, Mr. Chairman. I wonder if we could be advised — 
what is the breakdown of the advance commitments proposed? ; 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Perhaps I might explain, Mr. Chairman, that this commit- — 
ment authority covers all items in the program. In the various items that have 
been mentioned for which there has been cash provided in the estimates there © 
is also a commitment authority, so there is a certain, or in fact complete, — 
duplication going over the list of items covered for commitment authority. | 
However, I could provide some of the main items. Will that be helpful? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that would be satisfactory. 
Mr. HELLYER: I think so, Mr, Chairman. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: If we start out with the navy, the total commitment 
authority provides for the destroyer escorts which we mentioned earlier in — 
terms of a cash provision, is for $115 million, the tanker supply ship at — 
$15,875,000, the CS2F tracker—the program which is just about complete—at 
$2,565,000; there are in addition certain modifications to that airplane and the © 
commitment authority for that is $1,300,000. The commitment authority for — 
various types of vehicles under the navy program amounts to $1,086,000. Under — 
the armament program there is a total commitment authorization of just over ~ 
$28 million. The largest single item in that covers anti-submarine torpedoes; 
there is $16,000,000 for that purpose. 

Mr. HELLYER: $16 million for anti-submarine torpedoes? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. ‘ 

The electronics program has roughly $35 million in commitment authority. , 
The biggest items are sonar equipment, including variable ete sonar, which | 
totals about $13 million. 
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‘There is commitment anthers on various types of ammunition running 
Oo approximately $16 million. 


Mr. HELLYER: This is still navy? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. 

Mr. HELLYER: $16 million for transportation? 

_. Mr. ArmstrRonc: No; ammunition. 
In the army, for the various types of vehicles, there is a commitment 
authority. of approximately $7 million. 
{ Mr. HELLYER: What vehicles would be included in the $7 million. 
: _ Mr. ArmMstRoNG: Some are kits for vehicles; that is, the special kits put in 
vehicles, and there is $1,700,000; the various types of trailerswater trailers, 
$920, 000; 14-ton panel trucks, $500, 000; various tractors, $500,000, and a num- 
ber of Ores miscellaneous items. 
_ In connection with the armament equipment, there is roughly $9 million 
in the army commitment authority. That, again, covers items which I think 
for the most part, have been mentioned as you have been going through the 
cash estimates. 

In connection with electronic equipment, there is approximately $23 mil- 
lion. The largest single item is the C-42 wireless set, on which the total is 
about $11 million. 

; In connection with ammunition, there is approximately $36 million. The 
largest items are the 22 pounder gun, in the amount of $8 million, and the 
“ammunition for the 7.62 rifle and the light machine gun, in the amount of 
about $74 million. 

Mr. HELLYER: Is there no commitment in respect to the Honest John 
missile? 
1 Mr. ARMSTRONG: I have not it specifically listed. 

I might explain to the committee that in this commitment authorization 
‘there is some provision that enables a transfer of commitment authority from 
i main vote to the army to take care of an item such as the Honest John, 

to provide for orders being placed this year. However, I do not happen to have 
it on the list here. 

In connection with the air force, the 104, $420 million approximately. 

Mr. HELLYER: What was that? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: $420 million. 

Mr. HELLYER: $420 million; that is just for the CF-104, is it? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: That is for the 104. For the Angus, there is approximately 
$74 million; the 106, which is the long-range transport, approximately $38 
million; the Otter, $24 million; the Albatross, which is the SA-16B search and 
rescue airplane, roughly $7 million, and various other items of about $7 million. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that satisfactory, Mr. Hellyer? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes. What is the total future commitment there in respect 
to the SAGE Bomarc system? Do you have it broken down separately? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: That comes under construction. The total program is 
estimated at roughly $120 million. We have $21 million, I think, in this year’s 
estimates, so that the futur years’ commitment authority in this respect would 
be in the order of $80 million to $100 million—somewhere in that bracket. 


The CHAIRMAN: Was that not in the white paper? 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, I believe it is; I am trying to find it. 
= Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I think this very impressive list of future 
commitments reinforces our argument for a re-statement of the definition of 
government policy in respect to defence matters. There is a great deal of 
equipment which is just tied to particular usages. 
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The CHarrmaN: Is this going to be a question? 

Mr. HELLYER: It might wind up that way. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Well, that will be quite a change. 

Mr. HELLYER: Thank you, Mr. Smith. You are extremely complimentary — 
this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, keep it straight. 

Mr. HELLYER: For example, there is approximately three-quarters of a 
billion dollars for equipment which, if it is to reach its full effectiveness, has — 
to be armed with atomic weapons of some kind or other. This includes navys 
equipment, air force—the 104, the SAGE Bomarc system, and so on. © 

' Now I think it is too much for the government to ask parliament to vote 

not only the amount of money we are being asked to vote for this year, but ~ 
also to commit the Canadian people to this continuing very substantial expen- ~ 
diture unless we have a much more forthright disclosure of what the govern-_ 
ment’s policy is. ¥ 

I would not expect the deputy minister to comment on this. However, — 
I think it is unfortunate that the minister himself is not here this morning. 
I think he should come to the committee of the whole house and be prepared 
to state categorically what the government’s policy will be in respect to the | 
navy, and whether it will eventually be equipped with atomic weapons; also, 
what the justification is for continuing with these destroyer escorts and the — 
tanker program at a time when it is obvious to everyone they will not be 
able to deal with contemporary equipment. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hellyer, we have been through this about five times. — 
Do you have any further questions? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes, I have a question but, unfortunately, the Slip 
minister is not the one to answer it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, the minister could not be here this morning; he 
had an important cabinet meeting which he had to attend. 

Mr. HELLYER: Why should this committee be asked to approve expendi- 
tures and commitments involving hundreds of millions of dollars when the 
government policy, in respect to their effectiveness, has not been decided — 
upon? 

The CHAIRMAN: You would not expect the deputy minister to answer q 
that question. 

Mr. HELLYER: No, and I said so. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you any questions ‘for the deputy minister on this 
item, or may it carry? 

Mr. Wrncu: On the understanding it can be discussed under first item 
when the minister is here? ’ 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Item agreed to. 


GENERAL SERVICES 


Item 231. Grants to Military Associations, Treaties and Others as detailed in the 
FRA aay CEOS Gace eR ies wc lovce fotevel a due-W due uot eiatshenetele/elaitenm (o}o: basenanotel s) otofaleoRsl® le. aNetsilay ai cuaiei signers . $223,795 


Mr. CARTER: Why the 10 per cent decrease in this? 

The CHAIRMAN: Wait until I explain it. 

Item 231 starts at the bottom of page 324, continues the full page of 325, 
and goes to the first paragraph of page 326, and a total of $223,795 is there 
shown. 

Then, vote 232 is the grant of $1,600,000—if you wish to mark it in your 
book; and the Grants to the Provinces and Municipalities for Civil Defence 
and Related Purposes in the amount of $4 million, is vote 233. Then the next | 
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is grant to assist in the construction of the Soldiers’ Memorial Hospital at 
Middleton, N.S., and is vote 234. Pensions and Other Benefits is vote 235. Vote 
236 covers Payments to Dependents. 

We will revert to vote 231. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, Mr. Carter asked the reason ~ 
for the 10 per cent cut, and I have a supplementary question to that. 

Mr. Armstrong, do any of these organizations demonstrate to you, or to 
your department, a need? I know that some do. I recognize some of them. If 
I may make a comparison to another committee, which also has the respon- 
sibility of making grants, I might say that we were led to believe that much 
of the grant system is historical in the sense it has been going on for a period 
of time. 

Do you receive the fullest representations from these individual groups 
to show their requirements, or is it all, by and large, put in the estimates 
each year and then, perhaps, this year, cut back 10 per cent across the board? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Well, as you have said yourself, it is true that these 
items have gone along at the same level for a good number of years. They 
are substantiated. With respect to most of these, the army is concerned, and 
the army administration branch. However, they do receive from the various 
associations statements of the expenditures that they incur. 

The reduction in these items represents 10 per cent in respect to the 
grants to the rifle associations and the united services institutes and others, 
- and there is a one-third reduction in the military service associations. 

These reductions have been made as an economy measure, with the object 
of having these associations administer their various activities on a somewhat 
less expensive basis than in the past. 

Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): Well, let me put it another way. Naturally, 
I do not disapprove of effecting economies, but I am wondering if it is not 
preferable to weigh the values. 


Mr. HELLYER: Well, ask the question. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I am. 

I am asking if it would not be better to weigh these in relation to the 
value received. 

There are a number of cadet institutes which are producing youngsters in 
the armed service, and some, undoubtedly, are making a contribution. How- 
ever, I am wondering if this policy of making a percentage cut across the 
board is continued, it is not going to discriminate toward a great many of these 
organizations which make a substantial contribution to the armed services? 
I am wondering if a review as to the benefit received should not be made. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: I hope it will not result in any discrimination. Naturally, 
in the event that any of these organizations find themselves in very difficult 
situations, they will come back to the department and present their argument 
for increasing the amount. 

Mr. Carter: I asked originally why the 10 per cent cut, and I still do not 
- know why it/ was reduced 10 per cent across the board. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: I think I said it very simply; they have been reduced as 
an economy measure. 

Mr. Carter: I see. The government decided to do it, and there was no 
basis for it except the government wanted it cut down by 10 per cent. 

Mr. Armstronc: Perhaps that is not entirely the correct way to put it. 

_ These organizations, and the activities they undertake, are regarded as 
being very valuable but, in the general priorities in the defence picture, it was 
- decided that a 10 per cent reduction should be made in these grants. This has 
23532-5—2 
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been discussed with the various organizations, and they have been asked to. 
endeavour to fit their activities within these revised grants. ; 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I would like to ask Mr. Armstrong if, at 
least, he would give consideration, in looking at these grants in the future, to 
reviewing them based on the need of the organization; and also, what other © 
public funds are being obtained by these organizations because, in many 
instances, the organizations concerned are, in themselves, collecting revenues 
to help themselves, whereas some others are somewhat dependent entirely on a 
dominion or federal grant. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes, I appreciate that. I think I could assure you that 
those factors will be taken into consideration in the review. ; 

‘Mr. CARTER: With respect to the military service associations, some of them 
have been cut by 30 per cent. 

Mr. ArmstTRONG: As I mentioned, with respect to the military. services 
associations, the reduction is one-third. That reduction, while the estimate in 
1959-60 was for, in all $68,400, which has been the level of the grants for some 
years, in fact this reduction was made in 1959-60 and carried on into 1960-61. 

The CHAIRMAN: So that the actual expenditure in 1959-60— 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: The actual expenditure in 1959-60 conformed with the 
estimate of— 

The CHAIRMAN: $68,400? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: That is right. 

Mr. CARTER: How much money has the government saved by that economy? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Just the difference between those two items. 

The CHAIRMAN: Under Military Service Associations, from $68,400 down — 
to $45,600. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: $23,000. 

-Mr. CarTErR: $23,000; and $10,000 on the other one—that is $33,000. 

The CHAIRMAN: And on the next page, the total of $259,000, down to 
$223,795. May the item carry, gentlemen? 

Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now vote 232, which is a grant of $1,600,000—which is — 


slightly less than last year—for Gagetown. Are there any question, gentlemen? | 
May the item carry? 
Item 232. Grants to the Town of Oromocto, subject to the approval of Treasury 


Board, for municipal services including the maintenance and operation of 
schools and to promote the development of the Town ..................... $ 1,600,000 


Item agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Vote 233, grants to provinces and municipalities for civil 
defence and related purposes, $4 million. We have Mr. Curry here, the director — 
of the Emergency Measures Organization, if you would like to ask him any a 
questions on this—should there be any questions. . 


Item 233. Grants to Provinces and Municipalities for Civil Defence and Related 
Purposes (formerly provided under Department of National Health and 
Welfare—comparable amount in 1959-60, $2,000,000) ...................... $ 4,000,000 


Mr. LAMBERT: It is a new item, is it not? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: This is a new item, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions, gentlemen? We had this in the 
estimates committee. 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Curry, according to the paper this morning, Professor 
Parkinson has suggested that the defence of Ontario cut out these civil defence — 
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_ expenditures, and this would be, presumably, on the basis that in his estimation 
the coordination of the federal authorities is so weak and ineffective that the 
provincial expenditures are futile and wasteful. Do you have any comments 
to make? 


Mr. CHAMBERS: Order! That is not the kind of question to address to 
Mr. Curry, and Mr. Hellyer knows it. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Pure opinion. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: He is just taking the opportunity, again, of making a 
statement, based on nothing else. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): That is right. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


Mr. Rocers: Mr. Chairman, I should like to find out how it is broken down 
_ by provinces. Is there any breakdown? 


Mr. R. B. Curry (Director, Emergency Measures Organization, Privy 
Council Office): Mr. Chairman, the item of $4 million represents an increase 
over the last year of $2 million; and the item is broken down with a first 
allocation to provinces based on the population, as of the 1956 census, at 25 
cents per head, per capita. That is a first allocation. 

If provinces have spent, or propose to spend considerable amounts of 

_ money in excess of that allocation, they may have a second cut at unallocated 

_ funds after July 1 in any fiscal year, and it would appear that one or more of 

_ the provinces may well get further funds this year beyond the amount that 

_ was first allocated. 

Mr, SMITH (Calgary South): Mr. Curry, you have spoken, in another com- 
mittee, on differences between the intensity of the training within each 

_ province. I wonder if you can report anything more to us; whether or not there 

is any more uniformity in the standard of training between the various 

Canadian provinces. 

Mr. Curry: I think, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Smith’s question perhaps relates, 
not just to training, but to the whole civil defence program within the provinces. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): If that question is permitted by the chair, I 
would like a reply to it, Mr. Curry. 

. Mr. Curry: I have certainly seen, Mr. Chairman, in the course of the last 

- months—the last year, shall I say—a very marked pick-up in the enthusiasm 

and degree of activity in a number of provinces, in addition to those provinces 
that were already showing very considerable footing in this area in earlier 

_ years. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): The answer, then, is yes? 

Mr. Curry: The answer is yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions of Mr. Curry? 

Mr. HELLYER: Does this vote include any part of the cost of the provision 

_ of siren safety in the city of Toronto? 

§ Mr. Curry: The siren safety is now carried by the Department of National 

- Defence, through the Canadian army. 

. The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? May the item carry? 
Item agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Curry. Vote 234, grants of $65,000 to assist 

in the construction of the soldiers’ memorial hospital, Middleton. Are there any 

questions? 


Item 234. Grants to assist in the construction of the Soldiers’ Memorial Hospital 
at Middleton, N.S., in a total amount of $135,588 subject to such terms and 
' conditions as are approved by Treasury Board; amount required for 1960-61 $ 65,000 
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Mr. Lambert: Is this an operational grant? Is this a grant towards the cost 
of operation of this hospital? 


Mr. ArmMsTRONG: No; this is a grant towards construction: it has nothing to 
do with the operation of the hospital. 


Mr. WEBSTER: It is not recurring? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: It is not recurring, no. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? Shall the item carry? 
Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Vote 235, civil pensions and other benefits. Are there any 
questions, gentlemen—or may it carry? 


PENSIONS AND OTHER BENEFITS 
Item 235. Civil Pensions, as detailed in the Estimates ............:ssseenseeeee $ 2,457 


Item agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Vote 236, payments in respect of members of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force killed while on leave as instructors. Are there any questions, 
gentlemen? 


Item 236. To authorize in respect of members of the Royal Canadian Air Force on 
leave without pay and serving as instructors with civilian training organiza- 
tions operating under the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan who were 
killed, payment to their dependents of amounts equal to the amounts such 
dependents would have received under the Pension Act, as amended, had 
such service as instructors been military service in the armed forces of 
Canada, less the value of any benefits received by such dependents under 
insurance contracts which were effected on the lives of such members of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force by or at the expense of the civilian 
OL CUNZ CUO TS fe aoe ora eile clots Sia vousiater eter W OTS coke lave erste svat ean lee lanete tai erwlrel le taha fe eit orale i teraititons $ 3,840 


_ Mr. HELiyer: Are those continuing in respect to instructors killed during 
World War II? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: These all apply to World War II instructors. 


Mr. HELLYER: That is the only time R.C.A.F. officers were given leave to— q 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: That is right. These were men who were employed as 
civilian instructors. This vote brings their pension in line with the provisions of 
the Pensions Act which were made subsequently. 


The CHAIRMAN: The next item, payments under Parts 1-4, is statutory. Vote 
237 is government’s contribution to the Permanent Services Pension Account, 
from $51,791,054, up to $53,279,356. Are there any questions? 


Item 237. Government's. contribution to the Permanent Services Pension Account $53,279,356 


Mr. LAMBERT: Is the pattern that it is an increasing one? 


Mr. ARMSTRONG: The government contribution to the pension account is 
10 per cent; it is one and two-thirds of the contribution made by the contributor. 


Consequently, it changes in line with the total pay and allowance bill, and 


therefore it has tended to go up somewhat. 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): What does this amount actually apply to? 
Mr. ARMSTRONG: This is what is known as part 5 of the ‘Long Service 
Pension Act for members of the forces. All the members of the forces who 
joined after 1947 are under that part of the act—and others may elect to be 
under it. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Is there not a difference between the services 


in this respect, Mr. Armstrong, in that there was a period in which an R.C.A.F. 4 
member was not permitted to have the status of regular service, differentiated — 
from the other two services, because for a period of a number of years there was — 
no such status which he could obtain? Otherwise, with the R.C.A.F. there was — 
a period which elapsed before he could\apply for a permanent commission, or — 


permanent service as another rank? 
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Is this not the case purely with the R.C.A.F., and consequently have you not 
had a number of complaints from people who argue that there was some dis- 
crimination in as far as R.C.A.F. personnel are concerned, and therefore they 
could not receive the full pension rate because their status could not be 
confirmed as permanent? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Not to my knowledge. I do not know of any discrimination 
that applies to the R.C.A.F. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I will take the matter up with you personally. 

Mr. ArmstTrRONG: I do not think there is. 

Mr. CarTEeR: As a matter of interest, if we are coming to the end of this, 
I would just like to ask one question on vote 235, about how long these civil 
pensions have been at this figure. 

The CHAIRMAN: $2,457, vote 235, under Pensions and Other Benefits? 

Mr. CarTER: Yes. How long have those very small pensions been at this 
figure? : 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: These are the individual pensions. 

Mr. CarTER: How long have they been at that figure? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: They have been at that figure for a good many years, 
with a few exceptions. They were all reviewed, when provision was made for 

_ supplementing certain pensions. The pension for Mrs. Nixon was increased 
because the terms under which that pension was granted were such that she 
would qualify under the general legislation for an increase in her pension. 

The other pensions are all in respect of disability. They have been reviewed 
also; but there has been no ground for increasing them, in that under the 
application of the legislation under which these pensions were calculated, it 
would not provide for an increase. 

In other words, we have attempted to keep this in line with what would 
have happened had they in fact qualified for a pension under whatever legisla- 
tion the calculation was made. If it was a Workmen’s Compensation Act matter 
and if the person granted that pension would have got an increase since then, 
an increase would have been granted here. So these have all been reviewed 
from that point of view, and I think the only one that was increased was 
Mrs. Nixon’s. 

Mr. CarTER: The only one that was eligible under legislation for an 
increase would be Mrs. Nixon? Are you satisfied that the others do not need 
this pension, that they have other means of social income? Are they on some 
public relief of some kind? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Frankly, I cannot answer that: I do not know myself. 

I think a good many of them would be eligible for old age pension. These 
_have been in force for a long time. 

Mr. Carter: And they would get this, in addition to that? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: Yes. 

The CHarRMAN: Are there any further questions on item 237? 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the deputy minister could tell 
us if the defence services pension fund is actuarially sound; and, if it is not, 
if there is any estimation of the amount that would be required to put it so? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG: There was an actuarial evaluation of the pension fund 

some two years ago. There is a deficit in the fund. I do not remember it 
offhand; but the amount is shown in the public accounts. It is credited in the 

account. It has not actually been made up; but the interest is paid on the 
full amount of the liability. 

| Mr. CartTEeR: The government pays the interest on the full amount of the 

liability? 


Silane pica 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG: That is right. Ee gdtten, 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 4 
Item agreed to. - ‘ 
The CHAIRMAN: Tomorrow afternoon the minister will he here, and we | 

will try to close the first item if we can. Then we go on to our report. Would — 

each one of you who has any item that you would like to have considered io 
the report please put it in writing and let me have it in my office? 

I think this might be a good time to break off. Is that agreeable? 

Mr. HELLYER: When are we meeting again—tomorrow afternoon? 


- The CHAIRMAN: Tomorrow afternoon, at 3.30. Thank you very much, 
gentlemen. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
TUESDAY, July 19, 1960. 


Ordered,— That the name of Mr. Fairfield be substituted for that of Mr. 


‘Morton on the Special Committee on Defence Expenditures. 


WEDNESDAY, July 20, 1960. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Roberge be substituted for that of Mr. 
Mcllraith on the Special Committee on Defence Expenditures. 
Attest 


L.-J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HOUSE OF Commons, Room 238-S 
WEDNESDAY, July 20, 1960. 
(27) 


The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
this day. The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Chambers, Fairfield, Forgie, Halpenny, Hellyer, 
Kennedy, Lambert, Parizeau, Roberge, Rogers, Smith (Calgary South), Webster 
and Winch.—13 


In attendance: The Honourable George R. Pearkes, V.C., Minister of 
National Defence; Mr. E. B. Armstrong, Assistant Deputy Minister of National 
Defence (Finance); and Mr. D. B. Dwyer, Superintendent, Parliamentary 
Returns, Department of National Defence. 


. The Committee resumed from Tuesday, July 19th, its consideration of the 
1960-61 Estimates of the Department of National Defence. 


‘The Committee reverted to Item 217, General Administration, which had 
been initially considered on June ist and had later been allowed to stand. 


The Minister was questioned on matters arising from the consideration of 
the estimates of his department. 


Mr. Winch made a statement of his views on the results of the delibera- 
tions of the Committee. 


.) 


4 Mr. Hellyer also expressed his views on the results of the Committee’s delib- 
erations; and Mr. Chambers commented on the remarks of Messrs. Winch and 
Hellyer. 


; Item 217 was approved, on division, thereby concluding the Committee’s 
consideration of the said estimates. 


Mr. Hellyer expressed the Committee’s appreciation to the Honourable 
George R. Pearkes and its respect for him. 


j ‘At 4.35 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.30 o’clock a.m., 
Friday, July 22, 1960, when it is to meet in camera. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Acting Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, July 20, 1960. 
3:30 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. We are now at our last 


“meeting. I asked each one of you if you would be good enough to send me any 


suggestions you might have as to items to be covered in the report. Could I have 
those please, gentlemen. 

I think we have completed the Department of National Defence with the 
exception of the first item, that is, vote 217, Departmental Administration. 
There is a decrease of $168,073 under 1959-60. Are there any further questions 
on item 217? 

Mr. WINCH: I would like to say that it is utterly impossible to work 


_ sixteen hours a day in this House of Commons. 


“The CHAIRMAN: We all feel that way. That is why I would like to get 


this over with today. 


Mr. WIncH: I am sorry I was not here when the Caceres started. 

The CHAIRMAN: I had said that we have completed estimates of National 
Defence with the exception of the item on Departmental Administration which 
is vote 217. The estimate this year is $3,213,477 which is a reduction of $168,073. 


; You will recall it was agreed we would leave this item open, and then would 


come back to it. Are there any questions, or may the item carry? 


Item 217 Departmental Administration .... $3,212,477 


Mr. PARIZEAU: I hope my question is in order. I would like to ask a 


- question dealing with the storage of the furniture of the members of the armed 


forces. For example, we have two warehouses in Chicoutimi. Could I find out 


what is the value of the furniture stored there, what is the cost of storing 


this furniture, and how long some of this furniture has been there? 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Would you be satisfied if the minister or if his assistant 
deputy would give you that information later? I do not believe the answer 
is available right now. 

Mr. PARIZEAU: Yes. 

Mr. HELLYER: Would the minister give us his opinion of the priorities 
in respect of the various aspects of our defence expenditures? In other words 
does he consider the NATO contribution as the most important thing we are 
doing,.or does he consider the North American defence the most important, 
or what priority would be established in respect of these various expenditures 


‘in our defence expenditures? 


Hon. G. R. PEARKES (Minister of National Defence): I could not give 
you any degree of priority. I consider that all these expenditures are essential 
in order that we may carry out the government policy. 

Mr. HELLyer: Is it not true that if you had only little resources available 
you would in fact have to decide between alternatives; you would have to say 


to yourself, in order to make a recommendation to the government that one 
_particular-aspect of your activity was more important than some other particu- 


lar aspect? In that context I would like you to give us the benefit of your 


opinion. 
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Mr. PEARKES: I consider all these expenditures, including these estimates, 
are essential and are fully justified. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: Does the minister consider that it depends on the events 
and the current actions of possible enemies as to exactly what importance 
is attached to what defence estimates he will have before him in so far as 
NORAD or NATO is concerned? Does he consider these things will change 
just as the actions of our possible enemies change? 


Mr. PEaRKES: Certainly. It is a changing scene all the time. But at the 
present time in these present estimates I consider all the expenditures are 
essential for carrying out the government policy on defence. 

‘Mr. WINcH: I would like to ask the minister this question. After all our 
meetings I find that I am now more completely confused than ever before, 
and now have no idea as to what is the government policy. Could I ask the 
minister if he can now—not on the general statement he has given us at our — 
twenty-five or so meetings—give us a statement, a real statement, in view of — 
the expenditures we are now being asked to pass in this committee as to what 
are the estimates—not “if and when or but”—but what are the estimates which 
are based on an understanding of our future commitments on conventional 
or thermo nuclear war?—Because I will admit quite honestly that I do not 
know now. As a result of the twenty-five meetings we have had in which the 
minister has given us a statement in which he has not given us any informa- — 
tion whatever on the defence policy of Canada— 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Come, come, come! 

Mr. LAMBERT: There are none so blind as those who will not see. 


Mr. PEARKES: I am disappointed because I have honestly done my best 
during the twenty odd meetings of this committee to explain what is govern- — 
ment policy and what is the defence policy. It cannot always be finalized at 
any particular moment. It is never black or white, and there are a great many 
shades of grey. It has to be that way because you are trying to arrange a 
system of defence to meet the plans which are being made by an enemy, not — 
by a friend who will tell you exactly what he intends to do. I suggest to p 
you we have a very definite defence policy and that we are doing our utmost 
to prevent a war breaking out. We believe we cannot do that by ourselves. 
We do not have enough resources to do that. Therefore, we have entered into 
certain agreements with other countries—the United Nations countries, the 
NATO countries, the United States in the Canada-United States region of 
NATO. : 

I am trying to think in order to convince you what I have to say. We ; 
believe we could not alone restrain an enemy from attacking us. Therefore, 
we enter into these collective agreements. If they are to be effective we 
must pay our fair share and do what we can within the limits of our resources 
of man-power and financial means. I believe that we are playing our part 
and that we are definitely contributing towards a deterrent which I hope 
will be effective so that war will never come. On the other hand, if that — 
deterrent fails then we have to make preparations in order to survive under — 
conditions which will exist in nuclear warfare. We are doing our best to — 
take steps so that the nation can survive if attacked. I believe in order to 
carry out those purposes that it is necessary to have forces which are actually 
in being because we-do not know when the attack is going to come. Therefore, — 
we must be as ready as we can at all times. 


Mr. WincH: I understand this is our last opportunity of asking questions — 
on policy. Do I understand, then, from what the minister has now said, that | 
he still stands by his statement which he has made many times that maybe 


ess, oh 
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a deterrent from war is the deterrent of being able to reply on a missile basis? 


_On that basis Canada therefore is not in any position to be able to be a deter- 


rent factor in the event of a war. 


Mr. PEARKES: The security of the deterrent or retaliatory forces is an 
essential part of the deterrent. 

Mr. WINCH: That is missile, is it not? 

Mr. PEARKES: Not necessarily. I think everything we are doing is part 
of the deterrent. The fact that we have troops in Europe is part of the deter- 
rent; the fact that we have an effective anti-submarine force at sea is part 


‘of the deterrent; the fact that we have an early warning system in this country 


and the fact that we are establishing Bomarc stations is all part of the deter- 
rent. It will all go to make an enemy think twice as to what means he has 
to take to overcome those forces. 


Mr. WincH: May I ask one final question, because I want it very clear? 


I would like to ask the minister now, after all our twenty-five meetings, 


whether he thinks there will ever be an aggressive war which is not on a 


‘missile basis and if it is on a missile basis what is the defence of Canada? 


Mr. PEARKES: I want to get that question clear. There seem to be two 
together. 

Mr. WincH: Will there ever be an aggresive war on the North American 
continent that is not an all-out aggressive attack by missile? 

Mr. PEARKES: I can say definitely that if a war broke out within the next 
year or two the major attack forces would not be missile forces. It is my honest 


- opinion that the Russians do not have at the present time sufficient missiles to 


rely entirely upon missiles to carry out an attack on this continent; but the time 
will come when that may change. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is all evidence which you will find in the proceedings. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I would like to ask the minister a question. 
I am getting a little tired of the opposition members after twenty-five meetings 
saying they are no further ahead. It is simply that they have made up their 
minds. We accept that there is an area of uncertainty in some of the problems 
and statements which have been presented to us. The uncertainty basically 
comes as a result of the continuing discussions and negotiations with the United 
States, through NORAD, or through our definite relationship with them gener- 
ally. You have just concluded some meetings with the United States Defence 
Cabinet Committee. Obviously, you are not going to indicate the results of 


those meetings; the house is the proper place for that. I would ask you this, 


however: is there any way in which you can indicate anything more to the 
committee of the time-table of events wherein some of these unknowns will 


eventually be resolved? I think as an example there is the re-equipment and 


replacement of the CF-100, and the further assessment or determination in 
respect of the storing of nuclear equipment and weapons. Do we assume that 
this meeting you have just concluded is one of a series and that at any point 
from now on we can expect some announcement on these various subiects which 
have been brought up in this committee? 

Mr. PEARKES: This meeting was one of a series of meetings. As the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs explained in the house it covered a very 
wide range of subjects, from those dealing with the international situation to 
matters of more detail concerning the supply of weapons and that sort of thing. 
When there is any matter which has been finalized and a statement could be 
made I am sure there will be announcements on that. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): May I ask this, then: are you closer towards 
a conclusion on some of these problems than you were prior to the meeting? 


Have you made progress at this last meeting? 
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Mr. PEARKES: I think very considerable progress was made at this last | 
meeting. y : 5 fe. 

Mr. SmMiTH (Calgary South): Then may we anticipate in the near future © 
a decision being reached? I assume from that that in the near future—the a 
immediate future—we can assume there will be some decision in respect of © 
these problems. a 


Mr. PEARKES: I am not going to tie myself down to saying “in the immediate 4 
future”. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): The word “near future” is the word I used, 
Mr. Minister. 4 


, Mr. PEARKES: As soon as matters are finalized I am sure that statements : 

will be made. j 
Mr. FAIRFIELD: In respect of Mr. Winch’s first question about deterrent — 

protection being a deterrent force, surely that is a broad word and there is not 

only the deterrent and the protection of the deterrent forces but also the ability — 

of the nation to survive; for instance, the preparation of our people to be able ~ 

to survive an attack is in itself a deterrent. 
Mr, PEARKES: Certainly. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: To an attack? 


Mr. PEARKES: Certainly. If we have the means of surviving under attack a 
it will require a greater effort on the part of the attackers than if we had not 
the means of surviving. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: Do you consider that a nation which is prepared to survive 
a nuclear war would in effect be a deterrent to an attacking aggressive force? sg 

Mr. PEARKES: Certainly. The enemy would have to put in a much greater 4 
effort into the attack to be able to overwhelm a people and a country than he © 
would have if there was no preparation. That is why I feel these steps which — 
are being taken now by the government for national survival are all part of @ 
the general deterrent, and I am very keen that we should go ahead with these _ 
steps. I am delighted with the progress which is being made by the army in © 
that regard. as 


Mr. HELLYER: On this very point, and coming back to the matter of — 
priorities, the minister stated that in his opinion an improved civil defence _ 
would be part and parcel of the deterrent. Is that correct? A 

Mr. PEARKEsS: I consider that efforts made to enable the nations to survive _ 
under nuclear attack are a part of the deterrent. a 

Mr. HELLYER: Then we are really in agreement that civil defence is a ¢ 
part of the area which would enable this nation to survive, and as such is ‘a 
part of the deterrent. If that is the case what priority does the minister give — 
to this particular aspect so far as the expenditure of public funds is concerned? ‘a 

Mr. PEARKES: I consider all these matters are of the utmost importance. 

Mr. HELLYER: Let me ask this specific question. Five years from now, 
does the minister think— ; 

Mr. WINCH: You won’t even be here! 


* 


Mr. HELLYER: —one dollar spent in the meantime providing blast and | 
fall-out shelters will protect a greater amount in respect of surviveability — 
than would $1 spent on air defence? In other words, will- $1 spent in this 
purpose of trying to protect part of our population in this manner actually — 
Save more people than would the same amount of money spent in inter- a 
ceptors or Bomarc missiles? ; “4 


Mr. PEARKES: The one is complementary to the other. To say whether _ 
a dollar spent on civil defence is of more value than a dollar spent on inter- — 
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ceptors is an impossible question to answer. I feel that both are essential. 


We have to have an active air defence and we have to have what you might 


call the passive defence of providing a protection for our people. 


Mr. HELLYER: By the mid-nineteen-sixties the Russians can have, if they 


wish, sufficient offensive capacity to provide more than one bomber and/or 


one missile for each major target. Now, how effective will our air defence be 
against that type of offensive in the case of an all-out war? 


The CHAIRMAN: I would think we would have to wait until five years time 


to see what our air defence is at that time. 


Mr. HELLYER: That may be too late. 
The CHAIRMAN: You know that question has been answered before. 


Mr. PEARKES: All I can say is I hope that our deterrent will appear so 
effective to the Russians, and the power of our retaliation so overwhelming, 
that the Russians will realize that to drop one bomb on major cities of this 


country would be asking for complete annihilation of the Russian nation. 


Mr. HELLYER: Does the minister think we should be doing more in re- 


spect of survival operations than we are? 


Mr. PrarKES: I think we are making a great effort in survival operations 


~ now. I do not know that more money made available .at this time could be 


effectively spent. 
Mr. Lampert: May I put it this way? Is not a great part of the Canadian 
government policy to make sure that the Russians do not need one bomber 


or one missile for every target five years hence, and that they will feel they 
do not need any? 


Mr. PEeaRKEs: I sincerely hope that they will realize that one bomb on 
one major target would be futile and, being realistic.people, I believe they 


will refrain from making any premeditated attack; but we always have to be 


alert to the possibility of a war starting up which is not a premeditated war 
ee but is by some misadventure. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD: In Mr. Hellyer’s statement he has tried to get the minister 
to compare the price of survival, of human lives, dollar for dollar, as against 


the total defence, and has asked what priority the minister would put on the 


survival of the lives of the population. Surely, it is just as important to pro- 
tect our industries, our communications and our supply depots as to protect 


‘the people. 


Mr. PEarKES: I feel all these things are vitally important. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD: So that you cannot abandon one? 

Mr. PearKes: You cannot depend entirely upon one method. I do not think 
we can put all our resources into one particular form of defence, either sur- 
vival, naval or any other. 

Mr. Rocers: To sum this up, there would be no sense in survival if you did 
not have retaliatory power? 

Mr. PearKES: I do not quite follow you. 

Mr. Rogers: What is the good of having all the money spent on survival 
if you do not have something to complement it and retaliate? 

Mr. PEARKES: I do not think if we had all our money put into survival 
operations that that would be an adequate deterrent to the enemy attacking if 


he wanted to. It is the knowledge that there would be the retaliatory power 


or ” 
atte 2 


of the west plus the fact that he will not be able to accomplish the complete 
annihilation of the nation because we have taken survival measures which 
will deter him in attacking. 
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Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): I rather gained the impression that attack 
is to be discouraged, of course, by a deterrent, and that we naturally expect 
survival operations to keep alive the population in Canada. I appreciate this, 
but I have not heard the reference today, which has been made repeatedly 
throughout these hearings, to the necessity of maintaining an adequate home 
defence. I would like to ask you, if there are any priorities, whether these 
priorities should be attached to the defence of this country in so far as the 
re-equipment of the air division of our squadrons in Canada is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN: It seems to me that the minister assessed importance to 
every part of the estimates that we have considered. 

Mr. PEARKES: I am not quite certain what Mr. Smith is asking. He referred 
to the air division. : 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): In so far as the defence of a continent is 
concerned—and I am specifically referring now to the contribution of the 
air squadrons to NATO—I would like to hear from your, sir, whether or not 
you consider some probability of providing for replacement of the present 
CF-100 in our squadrons. 

Mr. PEARKES: In Canada or in NATO? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): In Canada. 


Mr. PEARKES: That matter is under consideration and no decision has yet 
been reached as to whether the CF-100’s will be replaced. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen, or may the 
item carry? 
Mr. WINCH: The first item? 
The CuairmMan: Sure. 
Mr. Wincu: That is to be carried now? 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions before it does carry? Have 
you any other questions, Mr. Winch? 


Mr. Wincu: It is not so much a question, but if you are going to put now 
whether the first item should carry, I would like to make a brief statement and 
then ask a question or two. 


Mr. HELLYER: I have a few more questions before we get into the statement. 
The CHairMan: All right, Mr. Hellyer. 


Mr. HELLYER: A few days ago there was a Canadian press story to the effect 
that the Department of National Defence had been asked to consider the reduc- 
tion of defence forces and civil staff of the department. This rumour has been 
going around for some time, and I personally heard about it more than a month 
ago. The minister has told us, in previous testimony, that in his opinion our 
forces are now at the minimum level at which they could be and still do the 
tasks assigned to them effectively. I wonder if the minister could say where, 
in the event that cuts in the forces and civil staff are required, they could be 
made. 

Mr. PEARKES: Within the department there are always examinations going 
on to see where economies can be effected; and, of course, that applies to the 
employment of personnel, be they military or civilian. We have been looking 
into the possibility of a reduction of some of our forces in order that within the 
amount of money which is likely to be made available to the department for 
the next year, more money could be allocated to equipment, to the provision 
of new equipment. 


Mr. HELLYER: Can the minister say if, in his opinion, reductions could be 


effected in defence forces themselves, without reducing the number of functions 
they are presently called upon to carry out? 


— 
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eu. PEARKES: I have said, I think in this committee—and I have said it 
several times—that I do not believe any substantial reductions can be made 
in the number of personnel unless there is a reduction in the commitments 
that are given to the forces. 

Mr. HELLYER: Then, Mr. Chairman, coming back to the question of priori- 
ties, which we were discussing a little earlier if the minister had to cut out 
some commitments— 

The CHAIRMAN: We are getting “if-y” again. 

Mr. HELLYER: We have had a lot of “if-y’’ answers. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have had a lot of “if-y’’ questions. 

Mr. HELLYER: If the minister has to reduce the commitments, which would 
he consider would be the most expendable? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD: The committee! 

The CHAIRMAN: He is not reducing any of the estimates we are concerned 
with now. These estimates are “‘as is” next year. If he is going to cut them, then, 
if we have the minister before us, we could ask him questions as to why he did 
cut them. 

Mr. HELLYER: In view of this directive it may be the department has had 

pressure exerted on it not to spend all the money that we have voted for it. It 
is a consideration we have to take account of. ; 
Mr. PearKES: As I have stated before, earlier this afternoon, I believe all 
the money which is voted in these estimates is essential and is fully justified; 
and I could not accept a proposal to reduce the estimates in any respect this 
year. 

Mr. HELLYER: Does the minister think with any reduction in the strength 
either of the armed forces or of the civilian staff, that the economies effected 
would be partly used for increases in salaries for those remaining? 

Mr. PrarKeEs: As I have stated earlier, with regard to any increases which 
are authorized or have been authorized for the civil servants employed in 
this department, those increases are being taken care of by supplementary 
estimates from the Department of Finance. 

The CHaiRMAN: Any further questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. WrincH: It is not a question, sir. I do not agree, anyway at all, that 
any pressure, as far as I am concerned, has been exercised by the chairman 
of this committee or by the minister. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch, may we check to see if there are any further 
questions on the vote? 

Mr. WincH: That is the exact point I am coming to, sir. You have laid 
down a law that we cannot have a statement; but in view of the fact this is 
the last vote and the main vote—the administrative vote—I would ask 
your permission to express an opinion, and I will end it by moving a motion. 

The CuarrMaNn: Is it a very long statement, Mr. Winch? 

Mr. Wincu: We have met for some 25 or 26 meetings on this Defence 
Expenditures Committee. It had been my hope, Mr. Chairman, that as a 
result of our meetings there could have been arrived at an understanding of 
the defence policy— 

The CHAIRMAN: Before you go ahead, Mr. Winch, I wonder if you would 
advise the committee how long this statement is; and then we can have the 
committee’s wishes on it. I feel this way, if you are going to make a long 
statement— , 

Mr. Wincu: I am not, but I am going to make a statement before ! 
vote on the passage of this main vote. 


hi 
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The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if you could get the permission of the com- P 
mittee. I am agreeable to listen to a statement for as long as you wish; but 
I want to check with the other members. Is it agreeable that Mr. Winch read — 


his statement, gentlemen? 


_ Mr. Wrncu: I am not reading a statement; and I have not anything q 


before me at all. 


The CHAIRMAN: All right. Is it agreeable to you all that Mr. Winch make — 


a statement? 

Mr. LAMBERT: Is every other member of the committee going to be 
permitted to make a statement? 

_The CHAIRMAN: That is my point: if Mr. Winch does, everyone of you 
will be entitled to. What is your wish gentlemen? 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I would like to suggest, in any event, that 


we canvass the committee to make certain the purposes of the committee, that 
of asking questions, has been exhausted. It seems to me, if there are any more 
‘questions, then they should be asked. 

The CHAIRMAN: This is the 27th sitting of this committee, and it seems 
to me we should be getting very close to the end; and I am wondering if there 
are any further questions on item 217? May I close the vote? 


Mr. WincH: No, because that means a vote on the estimate, and I am ~ 


not prepared to do that without making a brief statement and moving a motion. 
Mr. HELLYER: I have a few questions. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Hellyer? 
Mr. HELLYER: At our last meeting yesterday we learned that one vote— 


I forget the number—involving a dollars item in the Department of National : 


- Defence in future commitments was in the amount of hundreds of millions of 


dollars, and in respect to a large part of these commitments the question of | 


atomic warheads was related. In other words, a large proportion of the future 


commitments were relevant to the CF-104 and the Bomarc Sage system, and 
so on. In the event that satisfactory agreement with the United States on the | 


control of nuclear warheads cannot be reached, then what will the position of 
the Canadian government be? 


Mr. PEARKES: That is certainly a hepothehiodl question. It is the intention 


of the government, and steps are being taken, arrangements are being made, so — 


that these warheads will be available, if and when they are required. It was 


so stated by the Prime Minister, and those arrangements are proceeding; and 4 
I have no reason to believe that when these warheads are required they will 


not be available. 
Mr. HELLYER: If the United States government is not— 
Mr. PEARKES: Or, if they are not available— 
The CHAIRMAN: May we have quiet, gentlemen. 


Mr. HELLYER: If the United States government was not able to give the 
Canadian government the control which it requires over these atomic warheads, 


is there any thought the Canadian government would, under any circumstances, — 


make its own atomic devices in this country? 


Mr. PEARKES: There are no plans for the Canadian government to make 7 
atomic warheads in this country. The policy has been stated over and over — 


again in the house, that Canada is fundamentally opposed to the spread or the 


enlarging of the number of countries which are capable of making nuclear — 


warheads. 


: 
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| Mr. HELLYER: Presumably, in the event we could not obtain satisfactory 
arrangements with respect to the storage and control of atomic warheads, we 
just would not be able to use the weapons or carriers which we have purchased 


for them; is that correct? 


ae Mr. PEARKES: As I have said, I believe the arrangements are being carried 
out in a satisfactory manner, and that warheads will be available, if and when 
they are required. 

; Mr. HELLYER: Does the minister feel that fundamentally it is a good idea 
for a country to arm itself with weapons, for its own defence, presumably, 
which cannot be used except by the authorization of someone from a foreign 
country? 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): That has been replied to already. 

The CHAIRMAN: That has been given in evidence at least three times. 

Mr.. HELLYER: Not exactly in that form, and the minister may care to 

comment on it. 

The CHAIRMAN: He might. ; 

Mr. PEARKES: The Prime Minister has said, very definitely, that Canada 
will have control over the use of warheads which are going to be used, if they 
are required by Canadian launching vehicles. 

_Mr. HELLYER: But under the Interpretation Act what this means is that 
Canada would have joint control and would be able to use or not use them only 


_after they had been released to us by authority of another country. 


The CHAIRMAN: That too has been discussed and answered. We are just 


repeating ourselves, Mr. Hellyer. If there is anything further you wish to add, 


go ahead, Mr. Minister. 
Mr. PearKEs: I do not know what more can be added to what the Prime 
Minister said on July 14 in the house, and he made it so clear then that there 
is no point in my repeating over and over again what has been said there. 


Mr. HELLYER: The minister concurs that joint control of two countries over 
the weapons on Canadian soil would be satisfactory to the Canadian government? 


Mr. WINCH: I am not interested in asking any more questions. I am going 


- on the basis that you have now called for a vote on item 217 which is, of course, 


the major item, on the principle of acceptance of the defence estimates. I would 


appreciate your courtesy, just to allow me to say this— 


Mr. PEARKES: May I finish with Mr. Hellyer’s question? I think we ought 
to get this cleared up definitely. I refer to Hansard of July 14, and this is what 


the Prime Minister said in that connection: 


These two elements together constitute joint control, and joint control 
is consistent with the view I expressed in the house on February 20, 1959, 


, ee that it is important to limit the spread of nuclear weapons at the inde- 


pendent disposal of national governments. 

Mr. HELLYER: That I understand. 

Mr. PearRKEs: I think it is impossible to add anything to that. 

Mr. HELLYER: There is one other question which I posed earlier. That is, 
in the minister’s opinion, in view of military history and problems created by 
joint control, does the minister feel it is fundamentally sound to arm the 
troops of our country with weapons which can only be used in our defence 
after they have been released to us by someone in a foreign country? 

Mr. CHAMBERS: In other words, does the minister agree with the Prime 
Minister? 

; Mr. PEaARKEs: In these circumstances, I think the course we are taking is 
fundamentally sound, and the conditions, as have been outlined, will be entirely 
_ satisfactory to Canada. 


. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winch, please? 

Mr. PearKeEs: I am sorry to have interrupted, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is perfectly all right, Mr. Minister. 

Mr. WincH: I was most happy when this committee was first appointed, 
and I expected, as a result of our meetings, it would be possible to obtain a 
complete understanding of the defence policy of the government, the meaning 
of our expenditures and the application in the future. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I am a most disappointed member of 
this committee. We are now told that we are in our 27th meeting. In 27 meet-— 
ings it is my definite feeling that we have got nowhere at all. We have, sir, 
received a great deal of information, for which we are all very thankful. Buta 
when it came to an understanding of what was in the mind of the minister 
and the government, we received answers to the effect that it was “security,” 
or “classified’’. 

The major point, however, is this, that in our 27 meetings we have not yet 
been able to obtain from the minister— : 


Mr. LamBert: You are speaking in the singular? " 


Mr. WincH: I am a cooperative Hes by saying “we,” but if you prea 
it I will say “I,” but I prefer to say “we.” . 
: 
: 


But we have not been able to aos from the minister any definite 
indication at all as to the plan for the future regarding conventional war and 
conventional weapons or nuclear war and nuclear weapons or thermo-nuclear 
weapons; nor to my satisfaction—and I say “to my satisfaction,” so that | 
will satisfy my friend on the right—the expenditures of money running into 
millions of dollars which matter is now before us. 

Mr. Chairman, to me this is a keen disappointment, not only because of : 
what I have already said, but because of the fact upon which I cannot make > 
too much comment, but I must mention that by the decision—I am afraid, 
of a political nature—that no one could be called as an expert except the © 
Mujor-General—and I am going to use “major-general’—Pearkes, only he 
- has appeared before us as a witness. That, sir, is one of the biggest disappoint-_ 4 
ments of this committee, because I have never been in a committee yet where | 
they have not been allowed. It was a decision of the committee. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN: In all fairness to the minister, I will just point out that | 
at no time did he appear as a major-general or a private or. corporal or ser-_ 
geant, which he has been, all. He appeared as a witness, as the Minister of 
National Defence. Continue, Mr. Winch. 

Mr. WincH: But to me he is Major-General Pearkes, on a military expert 
basis, and I knew him when he was G.O.C., Western Command, and the most 
marvellous man in that position. | 

Several Hon. MEMBERS:. Hear, hear. 

Mr. Wincu: I think I was right in referring to him as an expert military 
witness, and not just as the Minister of National Defence—but Major-General 
Pearkes, V.C., if I may add that, too. We have got nothing at all as regards 
an understanding of the real policy and prognostics as to the future. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: Can you lead a horse to water? 


Mr. Wincu: So we are in a position where we have received certain infor-— 
mation, very useful information, but we have heard only one military expert, 
anc have been denied the right of having anybody else; and in reply to the 
real, pertinent questions the answer has been “classified” “security,” ‘af’ ‘anda 
“when.” I maintain, sir, this committee was entitled to know more than ab ki 
and ‘‘when.” 
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Now I will bring this statement to a close very fast. This committee has 
the power of recommendation; it has not the power of decision. The decisions 
will be made in the House of Commons on the report of this committee and on 
the estimates. But because I, personally, am so frustrated, dissatisfied with no 


_ answers on a fundamental policy basis that mean anything, there is only one 


way in this committee that that frustration and dissatisfaction can be ex- 
pressed. 
Now I speak not from expediency or politics. The only way I can express 
my dissatisfaction in not having, after 27 meetings, here got an understanding 
from the minister, from the government, as to what is the defence policy of 
Canada, I move that this vote be reduced to the amount of $1. 

The CHarRMAN: Any seconder, gentlemen? 

Mr. Hellyer, would you like to make a statement now—I mean, a political 
statement? I think it is only fair. I have tried to be fair. 

Mr. WincH: All I am going to ask the chairman is this, if those who feel 


_ the same way as I do will second that motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: I asked for a seconder, Mr. Winch. 
’ Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I do not think anyone would second it. 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, you know I will not make a political state- 
ment, even if I have an opportunity to do so. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Even if you had the capability to do so! 


Mr. HELLYER: After the compliments I got yesterday, I am little surprised 
at that remark. 


_Mr. WINcH: I have no seconder? 
The CHAIRMAN: No, you have no seconder, Mr. Winch. 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Smith should be very genteel at the moment, because 
he demonstrated earlier his lack of knowledge of mathematics, when he asked, 


- through you, if the minister felt today we were closer to decisions which have 


yet to be announced than we were at the time this committee commenced its 


_ sittings. If he had any knowledge of mathematics whatever he would know it 


would be impossible for it to be otherwise, presuming Professor Einstein is 
even close to the track. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): You have your slide rule out again, have you, 


Paul? 


Mr. HELLYER: I think the policy is summed up—and I do not wish to be 
facetious now—but it was rather aptly summed up by the minister, I think, 
the first time we met, when, in referring to this committee and the policy of 
the Department of National Defence, he said, ““We have nothing to hide.” Some 
of us unfortunately feel that is too close to the truth to leave us any real 
comfort when we examine the state of the equipment that our armed forces 


_ presently have for their use, and the lack of immediate replacements for some 


of that equipment; and when we consider and are told that they are con- 
tinuing consideration and negotiation going on in respect of important deci- 
sions—that does leave us with a feeling of real concern. 

I think Mr. Winch’s disillusionment is perfectly natural. I do not think I 
share it to the same extent, because I think I, perhaps, expected less of this 
committee than he apparently did. I never did expect we would get clear-cut 
statements on government policy and clear-cut solutions to the problems facing 


’ us, because I realized and still do that many of these decisions are still pending 


. 


senha 


before the government, and that based on their performance to date in reaching 
conclusions and making decisions, it would be too much to hope that an an- 
nouncement would be made while this committee was still sitting. I hope the 
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government will have further information for us, even by the time this com- , 
mittee reports back to the House of Commons, when the estimates are con- 4 
sidered in the committee of the whole house. 

I think there would be no point to be gained by those of us nat support 
the official opposition seconding the motion that item 217 be reduced to $1. It 
is true, as far as the vote of non-confidence is concerned, we would be in — 
accord. Our position in respect to this will be made abundantly clear when the — 
report of this committee is returned to the house and when the estimates of © 
this department are considered by the committee of the whole house. We too — 
have felt regret that the committee was not established sooner, that it did not, 
right at the outset, commence its deliberations in respect of current estimates. 
We, were not permitted to hear outside experts for the purpose of either con- © 
firming the present policies or stating alternatives which would be available 
not only to us for consideration but also to the government itself. We think 
that this committee has been as noteworthy for what it has failed to do, if not 
more so, as for what it has accomplished. 

For this reason we feel the most important thing now is for this committee 
to prepare a report and to return the estimates to the House of Commons, where 
they can be dealt with by the committee of the whole house. . 


Mr. WINCH: You should have the courage to second the motion. Put up or — 
shut up. Face it now. If you will not face it now, you will not in the house. 


Mr. HELLYER: I do not think that is necessarily true, Harold. 


The CHAIRMAN: I take it you have completed your remarks, Mr. Hellyer. — 
This committee started as a non-partisan committee, but it is ending up as a | 
political one; so I think I should act more or less like the C.B.C.; I should give © 
equal time to all parties. . ; 


Mr. Chambers, do you have something to say for the other party? 


_ Mr. CHampers: I would be the last one, indeed, to put this on a political 
level, but I do feel some response should be made to the statements that have © 
- been made by Mr. Winch and Mr. Hellyer. 


First of all, to deal with Mr. Winch, I am glad to see he is in his eal good 
spirits. He says that he was unable to get an understanding of the policy of the 
government on defence in this committee. My comment would be that you can 
lead a horse to water but you cannot make it drink. We have had from the 
- minister, it seems to me, a complete exposition of the policy of the government 
on defence. I think even Mr. Winch and Mr. Hellyer will agree that in the year 
of our Lord 1960 it is not an easy thing to have what might be called a foolproof 
defence policy. 


There is a great deal of room for opinion. However, the policy of the 
government is a completely logical one, as outlined by the minister, and it has 
been completely explained. He said there have been cries of “ceeding? and 
so on, but, to my memory, only once in our deliberations has a question been 
turned down on grounds of security—and that was a question in regard to © 
research and development for new weapons and defence for the future. 


Mr. WINcH: Well, you had better read the transcript again. 


Mr. CHAMBERS: Well, I stand to be corrected, but this is the only one I can 
recall. 

I think the members of the committee and the public who have followed 
it in the press, have a far greater understanding of the problems and policy of 
defence than when this committee started. And, in that connection, I think that 
we have performed a very useful function, and I personally would like to thank 
those members of the press who have kept before the public of this country — 
the deliberations of the committee and, perhaps, helped the general public in 
their understanding of defence. 


ee ee 
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I cannot agree with the statement that the committee has been kept under 
tight rein by the chairman, or that we have not had a complete discussion, 
in the 27 meetings we have had. 

The CHaIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Chambers. May the item carry? 

Some Hon. Memserrs: Agreed. 

Mr. WINcH: Against. 

Item 217 agreed to. 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Chairman, could I end the deliberations on a non- 
partisan note? 


Mr. WincH: Under what vote, Paul? 


Mr. HELLYER: Under the terms of reference. 

I hope I will not be considered out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, we may have to give equal time to all the others. 

Mr. HELLYER: I would be delighted. 

There have been rumours that this is the last time the minister will appear 
before a defence committee of this house. Of course, I have no way of knowing 
whether or not the rumours are true but, in the event that they should be, 
and that the minister is slated for a new post of honour as Her Majesty’s 
representative in his home province, I would like to take this opportunity of 
expressing our appreciation to him. He has not given us much of the informa- 
tion we would like to have had. In connection with many of his opinions, we 
did not agree. However, this does not diminish our personal feelings of respect 
for him as an individual. He has carried a heavy load through a difficult 
period. He has defended unpopular decisions stoutly, and many of these 
decisions, to my knowledge, have not been his personal ones, but those of his 
government. He has supported them as valiantly and enthusiastically as if they 
were his own, and this is in accordance with the best traditions of parlia- 
mentary government and cabinet solidarity. He has been courteous and patient 
while, at the same time, exhibiting a pleasant good humour. We do not know 
what the future holds, but we wish him health and happiness. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): That sounds like an obituary. 

Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, may I say I have not heard this rumour. I do 
not believe it. However, I have the same respect, individually, but not as 
minister. I believe I know the minister better than anybody else around this 
table because, when I was in the opposition, he was G.O.C., as I said before. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. You all are being very cooperative. 

We have this room booked for 9.30 a.m. on Friday, and it will be an in 
camera meeting. 

Mr. WincH: How now do you intend to handle the drafting of the report? 

The CHAIRMAN: I suggest that at the in camera meeting on Friday we 
begin to draft the report. 

Mr. WIincH: In one day? 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, if I may have your recommendations by tonight in 
regard to anything you wish included in it? 

Mr. Wincu: You cannot do that; it is impossible. It is absolutely impossible. 
Your own member here, Mr. Lambert, says so. 

The CHAIRMAN: This is not cut and dried. 

Mr. Wincu: It is not possible. 

Mr. HELLYER: Let us get at it, and show how speedy we can be. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
SATURDAY, July 23, 1960. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. McIntosh, Macdonald (Kings) and 
Morton be substituted for those of Messrs. MacInnis, Rogers and Smith 


(Calgary South) respectively on the Special Committee on Defence Ex- 
penditures. 


Attest 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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oct REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 


Fripay, July 22, 1960. 


__ The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures has the honour to pre- 
sent the following as its 


SECOND REPORT 


_ 1. The following Order of Reference, inter alia, was given to your Com- 
mittee by the House on May 2, 1960, namely, 


Ordered,—That Items numbered 66 to 74 inclusive, as listed in the 
Main Estimates of 1960-61, relating to the Department of Defence Pro- 
duction, be withdrawn from the Committee of Supply and referred 
to the Special Committee on Defence Expenditures, saving always the 
powers of the Committee of Supply in relation to the voting of public 
moneys. 


2. Your Committee held two meetings considering the 1960-61 Estimates 

of the Department of Defence Production. During those deliberations your 

- Committee heard a statement by the Minister and examined officials of his 
- department. 


3. Your Committee approves the said 1960-61 Estimates and commends 
them to the House. 


4. A copy of the Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence re- 
_ specting the above-mentioned estimates is appended hereto. 


Respectfully submitted, 


G. E. HALPENNY, 
Chairman. 


FRIDAY, July 29, 1960. 


The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures has the honour to pre- 
sent the following as its 


THIRD REPORT 


«1. The following Order of Reference, inter alia, was given to your Com- 
mittee by the House on May 2, 1960, namely, 

| Ordered,—That Items numbered 217 to 237 inclusive, as listed in 
‘the Main Estimates of 1960-61, relating to the Department of National 
Defence, be withdrawn from the Committee of Supply and referred to 
the Special Committee of Defence Expenditures, saving always the 
powers of the Committee of Supply in relation to the voting of public 
moneys. 


. ; 2. Your Committee decided that before it considered the Estimates of 
=the Department of National Defence it would review the 1958-59 Expenditures 
of that department, as reported in the Public Accounts. During its considera- 
tion of the 1958-59 Expenditures and the 1960-61 Estimates of the department 

- your Committee held 26 meetings. 
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3. During its deliberations your Committee heard statements from the © 
Minister and examined officials of his department. 


4. Your Committee approves the said 1960-61 Estimates and commends 4 
them to the House with the observations and recommendations set out below. — 


NATO—NORAD 


5. The Committee discussed at some length Canada’s international defence _ 
commitments which are based on the principle of collective security. In par- 
ticular, it heard evidence concerning the provision of naval, air and ground 
forces to NATO and air forces to NORAD, and the provision of forces to sup- 
port the United Nations Organization in the maintenance of peace. Your Com- 
mittee supports these commitments as providing maximum security for the 
manpower and financial resources contributed. The Committee recommends a 
continued emphasis on the standardization of equipment and the co-ordination 
of research and development within NATO. : 


Air Defence 


6. Your Committee noted that the bomber threat against the North 
American continent is substantial and the expectation that, during the next 
few years, it would continue: to be so, although diminishing in scale. Pro- 
vision has been made in the estimates to improve the defences against this 
threat through a joint program with the United States providing the Bomarc 
surface-to-air missile, strengthening and adding to the Pine Tree radar control 
system and providing SAGE electronic control and computing equipment. In 
view of the opinion expressed by the Minister that the period of effectiveness 
of the CF-100 is limited, the Committee hopes that an early decision can be 
taken as to the advisability of obtaining a replacement for this aircraft. 


Civil Defence Role 


7. Your Committee examined in detail the progress the Canadian Army 
has made in carrying out its assigned role in survival operations. Your Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that further consideration should be given to the 
problem of co-ordination of the army’s efforts with those of civilian defence 
workers. Also, there should be considered the question of the establishment 
of a straight line chain of authority in Civil Defence. 


Nuclear Defence Weapons 


8. The question of nuclear warheads was considered at some length | 
by your Committee. It noted that certain defence weapons are being acquired 
which have nuclear capabilities. Some of these defence weapons, according 
to the present schedule, will be delivered commencing late in 1961. In his 
evidence to the Committee the Minister expressed the opinion that arrange- 


ments now being negotiated would make nuclear warheads available if and 
when required. : 


Manpower 


9. Your Committee noted the Minister’s conclusions that the present 
strength of the armed forces of Canada must be maintained if they are to fulfil 
the commitments assigned to them, and concurs in this view. It also encourages 
the continuing efforts to reduce civilian and administrative personnel to the — 
most economic and efficient level, and notes the reduction from the 1956-57 ey 
figure of 54,371 to a current figure of 49,637. i 
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Integration and Recruiting of Services 


_ 10: Your Committee is aware that certain steps have been taken by the 
three component parts of the armed forces to merge a limited number of paral- 
lel services, e.g., the dental and medical services. It feels that a more concerted 
effort should be made to extend this process. The Committee welcomed the 
Minister’s assurance that studies are under way with a view to further reducing 
the costs of recruiting. It urges the Minister to intensify his efforts toward 
the establishment of a fully integrated recruiting system for the three services. 


New Equipment 


11. Your Committee noted that the proportion of budgetary allocations 
for the acquisition of equipment has been declining in relation to total de- 
fence allocation. The Committee recommends that a serious study of the 
implications of this trend be undertaken. 


Anti-submarine Defence 


12. The Committee heard evidence as to the substantial submarine threat 
and the possibility that some submarines may be capable of mounting missile 
attacks against this continent. Your Committee noted that substantial sums are 
provided in the estimates to improve the anti-submarine capability of the fleet 
and anti-submarine air arms of both the R.C.N. and R.C.A.F. Your Committee 
recommends intensive study of the advantages of acquiring submarines for 
anti-submarine operations which could also meet the peacetime training re- 
quirements of the R.C.N. 


_ Research and Development 


13. Your Committee observed that there has been some reduction in the 
budgetary allocation for research development. Your Committee believes that 
it is in the best interest of the growth of Canada’s industrial and scientific 
strength actively to continue in the field of research development. 


Canadian Brigade in Europe 


14. Your Committee noted the Canadian Brigade Group in Europe had been 
provided with increased fire-power and that sufficient vehicles had been pro- 
vided to transport all personnel of the brigade. The 762 mm. rocket and its 
launcher are being acquired and provision is made to complete the develop- 
ment of the Bobcat in the 1960-61 estimates. Also, consideration is being 
given to the provision of helicopters. The Committee supports these develop- 
ments to maintain and improve the brigade’s mobility and recommends that, 
if the development of the Bobcat is completed successfully, a decision be taken 
as soon as is practicable with respect to equipping the brigade with these 
vehicles and with helicopters. 


Allowances to Personnel Overseas 


15. While recognizing that the payment of family allowances is not the 
direct responsibility of the department, your Committee considers that fur- 
ther consideration should be given by the departments responsible with a view 
to removing financial discrimination suffered by any service personnel on over- 


seas duty. 


supervisory functions is of real vee and more economic than the mee 
of elas reliance on independent consultants. 


ee by Senior Officers. 


’ 17. The Committee noted with regret the loss to the service of the cou 
of senior air officers due to accidents while flying. In the interests of continui 
of command in the R.C.A.F., your Committee recommends that an investigatio 
be made by the department into the whole question of flying by senior officers 
as the R.C.A.F. 


18. A copy of the Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings aca Evidence 
pee recting the above-mentioned estimates is appended hereto. 


Respectfully submitted, 


G. E. HALPENNY, 
Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Room 238-S 
FRIDAY, July 22, 1960 
(28) 
The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met in camera at 9.30 
o’clock a.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Carter, Chambers, Fairfield, Halpenny, Lambert, 
Parizeau, Roberge, Rogers, Smith (Calgary South), Webster and Winch—11. 


The Committee proceeded to draft a Report to the House on its considera- 
tion of the 1960-61 Estimates of the Department of Defence Production. 


Following debate the Committee agreed upon a Report and ordered that 
it be presented in the House. 


The Committee further agreed that it would meet on Monday next to draft 
a Report to the House on its consideration of the 1960-61 Estimates of the 
Department of National Defence. 


- At 10.10 o’clock am. the Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock p.m. on 
Monday, July 25, 1960. 


Monpay, July 25, 1960 
(29) 


_ The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met in camera at 3.30 
o’clock p.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


~ 


Members present: Messrs. Carter, Chambers, Fairfield, Forgie, Halpenny, 
Hellyer, Kennedy, Lambert, Macdonald (Kings), McIntosh, Parizeau, Webster, 
and Winch—13. 


The Committee proceeded to draft a Report to the House on the 1960-61 
Estimates of the Department of National Defence. Various members of the 
Committee submitted suggestions for inclusion in the said Report. Following 
brief discussions thereon, the Chairman stated that the various submissions 
then received, and others which certain members had undertaken to give to 
him immediately, would be incorporated into a Draft Report which would be 
considered by the Committee at its next meeting. 


At 4 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 2.30 o’clock p.m. on Wed- 
nesday next, July 27, 1960. 


WEDNESDAY, July 27, 1960 


os , (30) 


The Special Committee on Defence Expenditures met in camera at 2.30 
o’clock p.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. G. E. Halpenny, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Carter, Chambers, Fairfield, Halpenny, Hellyer, 


- Kennedy, Lambert, Macdonald (Kings), McIntosh, Morton, Parizeau, Roberge 
and Webster.—(13) 
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The Committee proceeded to consider the draft of a Report to the House _ 
which had been compiled by the Chairman from submissions made to him i 3 
members of the Committee. i 


The various items of the draft report were considered and, in some cases, | i. 
revised. , : 


The draft report presented by the Chairman, as amended, was adopted. 


Ordered,—That the Chairman present the Report to the House on the — i 
1960-61 Estimates of the Department of National Defence as it had been | 
amended at this meeting. 


The Committee agreed to the suggestion of the Chairman that there be ~ 
recorded the thanks of the Committee to Mr. Antoine Chassé and Mr. Eric _ 
Jones who had served as Clerks of the Committee during this session, and to — 
the stenographical and clerical staff of the Committee’s branch who had pro- 
vided very efficient service to the Committee in its consideration of the matters 
that had been referred to it. Therewith, there was coupled an expression of — 
appreciation by the Committee to the Printing Bureau for its efficient and — 
expeditious reproduction of the record of the Committee’s proceedings of this _ 
session. a= 


At 4.40 o’clock p.m. the Ganimete adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Eric H. Jones, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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